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PHILIP GRESHAM’S 
CONFESSl O N A L A U TO-1UOORAPH Y. 


Life is its own moralist ; why therefore moralize? Each man, in his own estima¬ 
tion, at least, is a philosopher ; why then philosophise. The moral lies in the mean- 
ill'!: of our life ; the philosophy, in the true comprehension oi' it. Whether a know¬ 
ledge of either of these has ever been my lot is a secret, hitherto in my own keeping ; 
and let it there remain. 

1 was the only son of a country gentleman of independent fortune. My parents, 
though in comfortable circumstances, did not, as J remember, agree in many respects, 
saving only this one, the essential one to me, that of allowing me all that my childish 
caprice might desire—and of never, on any occasion, controlling the spirit, whether 
of ill or of good, that inspired me. This, at a very early age, 1 had sagacity enough 
to discover, and to turn it. to my own advantage. The lesson of self-will is easily 
conned, const rued and known by heart; and so. ere l had been taught to obey, I 
had learnt to govern. Naturally, as one ignor; lit of tlic laws of just government, I 
played the tyrant; possibly, to cover my ignorance of systematic power, perhaps, be- 
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i love of dominion is inherent in us all. I know that to have my way was 
, chief delight. In fact, though tube, to do, and to suffer, are the passive, the 
if, tiie neuter of man’s existence ; 1 would have my will out of the present and 
" the future, let what would come. However, the power displayed over others, 
aever exercised upon myself; Philip Gresham was ever of uneontrolled passions, 

. inch he neither cared to conceal nor suppress, lint let me not altogether wrong my¬ 
self. As childhood departed, and boyhood came, there were, perhaps, some mightier 
.rays of truth where all might well seem shade unbroken. To avoid home disquiet, it 
was my oustohi to roam the country around, till every winding lane and devious Irnco 
ve e known to me: ami this gifted me with a species of romance, which, by some, 
might be mistaken for superior intellect. Jt seems, that walking in solemn woods, 
or reclining in sloping meadows, with nature’s glories all diffused around, can scarcely 
have done aught hut I umanizc a nature, perhaps even more inhuman than circum¬ 
stance has shewn it ; or did it rather, through the imagination, instil false visions of 
this life, which, because they were false, rendered, afterwards, all else unpleasing or 
dissatisfactory to me. However, these were my pursuits. A reverie, imitative of 
poetic dreams, often in such scenes beguiled me ; and, at last, led me on to arduous 
study and the acquirement of knowledge which obtained for me, and at an early age, 
high ncademii honors ; and this, in itself, offered some apology for the extravagant 
indulgence of my parents, and evidently rewarded them for all tin trouble 1 must 
necessarily have caused them. Indeed, at this time, I was a bo not move free than 
others from the follies of youth, hut had run my passing round of pleasure, spent 
much more than was either filling or requisite, and committed other delinquencies 
which are common to young men with money and without restraint. 

It is difficult to hit upon this truth at last. One of my boyish day dreams in the 
still country silence must now be told; not, to explain the dicam, but the too sliong 
reality. 

The vision often came and filled up all my thoughts. Of women, 1 knew nothing, 
or only just enough to betray me into strange delusions respecting them. Still, my 
mind had formed an image (hat best pleased itself; of something perhaps not often 
seen- of intellect, of sweetness—in truth, it was the ideal form of loveliness that visits 
the brain and heart of boyhood, ere it has ever been in love. Though altogether 
manly in my notions, so it was, this foolish fantasy, alone, unmanned me. 

About this time, a new family settled in our neighbourhood, and one of their 
daughters attracted some attention, not, perhaps, so much from her beauty as from 
the reputation of ii. She was of equal condition, but not of equal fortune with myself, 
and eight years older, besides, and certainly in no respect resembling my visionary 
enchantress. I know not how it was-- and why remember ! lleincmber wlial ! - 
\\ lietlier it was arranged by her lather or mine, advocated by her mother or mine, or 
brought about, by accident, or by her apparent attachment, or 1 y my flattered vanity. 
To see, to guess, to imagine, to explain, what vv.s it then, wlial m>w|? My parents 
thought by marriage, possibly, to secure me against some of the follies or errors of 
mv age. My high-flown notions of life, indeed, of things in general, perhaps alarmed 
them. They might suppose that the discreet age of the lady, in comparison of my 
own, might he a check upon me. This I know not. It wtisj represented as morally 
impossible that 1 should tic insensible to the preference ofone possessed of such popu¬ 
lar attractions; nor, indeed, was I so insensible; for ere long I was utterly ensnared, 
ottered her my hand, and was of course accepted. 

1 have a strong remembrance of wlial passed in my' own mind about this period. 
Doubt and delay beset me at. every turn, jet I only urged onward, to delay and doubt 
again. Still, my vanity, at least, was satisfied. She was the belle of the place, with 
the fair and fresh complexion that suits all tastes alike; a Hashing eye, a high deport¬ 
ment. The triumph of conquest was in her looks, even where she had never con¬ 
quered. 1 have since heard it remarked that this manner among women often secures 
to them that admiration from men which their real pretensions could nev.r otherwise 
obtain for them. Nevertheless, she had her winning ways; and, as she now openly 
displayed her affection for me, my self-love was flattered, and the wedding day was at 
last fixed. 
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“ I hope we shall be happy—that we shall agree ; I hope so!” 
morning to have said, when my poor mother was forecasting my future 
ried life. It was a chill wintry day; an ivy overgrew the parlour window, 
the icicles were hanging, glittering in the sunshine. 

“ What should prevent your happiness, what can ?” she asked ; “ she is 
woman, Philip, to suit—to manage you.” 

“ To suit—to manage !” I said, “ What a way-of-tho-world notion !” 

“ Y'ou are entering the world,” said my mother. 

“ The only thing she wants,” I answered, “ is that sensibility, that refinement, 
that exalted mind - that something which a man expects to find in his first love.” 

She has good common sense,” was the reply. 

“ Elevated sentiments do not necessarily preclude common sense,” said I; but I 
was not willing farther to express my inward apprehension—my secret dissatisfac¬ 
tion. 

She is a handsome woman at all events,” said my mother. “ 1 have not com¬ 
mon patience. Wlial would you more ?” and doubtless anxious to break off the 
conversation, she quitted me. 

1 approached the mirror at the farther end of the apartment, anrl asked myself 
over again the question she had so emphatically demanded. "What would 1 more? 

In (he glass reflected, there was seen a form that well might pass unnoticed; for, 
certain];, it was only a reputation for wit, wealth, or virtue that could render if in¬ 
teresting to any one. I was of middle Mature, but, perhaps, not altogether ill-shaped, 
with features undeniably irregular, hut somewhat expressive too: - at, least, so it ap¬ 
peared to me. 1 had often heard myself called ” an ugly fellow, ' tlu-re was no deny¬ 
ing that, and I In no mi ans came up to the rules suggested and developed by a close 
study of the Apollo llelvidere ; for all this I was in some request among the women, 
prided myself upon some few conquests, and did not think the worse of myself that 
a handsome girl had favored inv pi etensions. I stood there till all my scruples were 
overcome -wo were shortly after married. 

There never was surely either man or woman that entered this happy, or this 
hapless state, who did n<>t afterwards exjietience some disappointment, arising from 
the temper, habits, or pursuits of one or both of them. The more highly-colored 
the pic!ure, the more likely to fade before the light. The over-wrought imagination 
soars aho\ e, or falls below the steady flight ofieason. Hut my expectations had not 
out-run the real or the possible ; so liau: 1 since discovered, lake other men in the 
same position, L covered my defeat by bolding out a shew of victory. Tins, during 
the honey-moon, wav well enough, and even, for some time ..ftcr. il had its due 
effect. M y wife’s comeliness was admired-- her stately, fashionable deportment, and 
tin's pleased me. AYc hurried also from one scene to another of recreation, yet this, 
even, could not conceal Irom myself that another woman might have better suited me ; 
in fact, that, there were many things wanting to make me even commonly happy. 

The glorious spring had come, (dad in her golden sun-shine. AVewcre on a short 
visit, to my parents, and, perhaps, old scenes recalled old assoi iatiorw, early thoughts 
and wishes. It was the hour of breakfast, and we were assembling in the same par¬ 
lour. where the ivy overhung the lattices ; but now, the verdant, trellis of inwoven 
leaves shaded us from the sun, the birds were singing, and nature lovely both to sight 
and sense. Those arc the times to make us feel the soul within us, and mine was of 
such inspiration; but there were none around mo who could comprehend such singu¬ 
larity of intellect-- of feeling - call it what you will. 

“ Here is a lovely morning, my dear,” I said, as my wife entered. “ This is a 
poet’s day and made for dreams." 

“ i hate poetry,” said she, nor am I fond of dreaming.” 

I did not leply, but took a book from the sofa, where 1 was reclining. 

“ When will you be a man of the world?” she said, impatiently, and stepped into 
the garden. A moment after, my mother entered. 

“ What is the matter,” said she, “ you seem id, Philip, or melancholy." 

“ Neither,” said I. *' But I wish I had never married." 

“ Oh, Philip i” exclaimed my mother, as though deprecating this avowal. “ Louisa 
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“' accomplished, and kind, too ! You will see, Philip,—a good wife and 

'^'KljHpilent mother.’’ 

’ „—all—I have no doubt,” was my reply. 

jfBfWhat would a man have more ?” she asked. 
tlMar ^ woman sentiment—an intellectual companion,” answered I, “ one who loves 
Ipie, not to rule me, but to obey me.” 

1? “ She might disappoint you in some respects,” said my mother. 

* “ She might,” said I, “ hardly so though. Where the sympathies of the mind are 

satisfied, all else are sure to follow.” 


“ You would surely not ill-treat your wife,” said my mother, “ because she is not 
bo clever as you are. Now, Philip, if you were less learned, you would be a happier 
man. What would the world say now, if they were to know that you complain of 
your wife, only because she does not understand what you do. But you always 
were eccentric.” 


“ Why ! ridiculous enough to be sure,” said I, smiling at my mother’s partial re¬ 
presentation of my mental powers ; but, after this, no farther mention of my inward 
discomfort ever occurred between us. 


Perhaps, some portion of these feelings afterwards wore away, or were obliterated 
by circumstances ; for it was now thought advisable to invest a portion of my pro¬ 
perty in' a commercial transaction that promised favorably, and with this view wc re¬ 
moved to London. Here, the daily, active stir of business beguiled, in a measure, 
some unpleasantries that pressed upon me, for if I was a tyrant by nature ; my wife 
was no less so, in such trifles as women usually intermeddle with ; and my pecu¬ 
liarities of thought or of action were trifles to her. She did not understand anything, 
indeed, that did not bear at once upon the mere matter-of-fact of'life, and that only, 
nor would she find apology for any who deviated from her will,—and certainly not 
for me. Indeed, she was completely a woman of the world herself, and hcrscll'set 
a good example of the science she best approved, being a skilful housewife ; an 
excellent wile, according to the common acceptation of the words and, moreover, 
a good mother, for we had now a young family around us. Possibly none but myself 
could have found fault with her; she might have better suited a better or a worse 
man ; but still l was now resigned, and had now forgotten my former self. Vain 
delusion ! Who is it that forgets, only so, the more acutely to remember. Nature is 
all powerful; and thus we break the chain but to be again enchained. I saw every 
day other women* more agreeable to me. There were hours when I repented, re¬ 
gretted this unlucky union. This is the curse ol early marriages. Of all intelli¬ 
gences, that of the heart comes the latest of any,—coming once, and once only. 

“ You are fond of good poetry,” said my wife to me one day; “ there is a 
pretty string of verses for you. They are written by a poor young lady, a miniature- 
painter, and they are really pretty.” 

“ Women write verses,” I said, “ but seldom, well. However, it passes the 
passing hour.” 

I took them, and read them over and over again. They were perused, uncon¬ 
scious that they were so : my mind was struck at once with unknown pleasure. 

“ Are they pretty ?” asked my wife. 

Yes, tolerably so,— very,” was the answer. 

“ I think that we must try to serve her, said she; “ she is certainly clever.” 

Hasty in resolve, as 1 was inconstant in my purpose, and being really pleased 
with the poem, 1 bade my wife engage her to take her likeness, and putting the 
vprses in my pocket, quitted her. The charm of poetry was the greatest in the 
world to me ; it perhaps awakened some secret sympathy within. 

It was some da\s after, on hearing my wife mention that she had sat during the 
morning for her miniature, and that she thought it would be a charming picture, 
that 1 naturally enquired about the young lady. 

“ She has been well educated,” was her answer ; “ she has a very superior mind, 
certainly. Her parents have been affluent, but are sunk in the world, and she 
supports them.” 

" Is she a pretty woman ?" 1 asked. 
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“ Oh, no, decidedly not, I should say almost plain ; only there is a mannaWBL,^ 
something,—a clever look in her. She is coming to take Tea with me to-night’"*L.' 

I felt an unconquerable curiosity and not easily expressed; but I went out, anB| 
knowing that my wife had a companion, did not return till about eight o’clqck iiHj 
the evening. Upon my return, I enquired of the domestic, whether a lady were with i 
her mistress, and on receiving an answer in the affirmative, 1 entered the back 
drawing-room, where theMadies were seated, and through the folding-doors could 
hear their voices in conversation. They were, however, in a position not favorable 
to my catching a glimpse of the young artist, for young she must be. 

“ I am sure that you will think Mr. Gresham handsome,” said my wife, “for he 
is, I assure you, commonly thought so.” 

“ If his wife but think so,” said a voice to me somewhat harmonious, “ he has 
love’s requital ; for love beautifies all it looks on, I mean, if it looks to love.” 

“ I thought him the ugliest man 1 ever saw when 1 married him,” said Louisa. 

“ It was no love match, my dear ; such things are out of fashion.” 

“ Oh, I thought, perhaps,” faltered the voice, and then was silent. 

“ All, my dear,” said my wife, “ you get married. If you wait till you are in 
love, you will wait to be ail ojd maid,-- a jioor chance that.” 

“ 1 see now, that you are laughing,” said the other; “ you do not mean what 
you say." 

“ Indeed, every word," said Mrs. Gresham. “ It was an advantageous match, 
and so on, made up between the old people ; but neither of us has ever repented ; 
there is not a more happy couple anywhere. It is only simple-hearted things like 
you,—romantic, enthusiastic,--that dream of love.” 

“ Enthusiastic! JJy no means. I hope not,” said the sweet visitor. 

“ The poetic vein inspires it,” said Mrs. Gresham ; and tired of my concealment, 
and of homespun every-day sentiments so commonly expressed, 1 passed through the 
folding floors, and stood before them. 

“ l have just been taking against love and you,” said my wife. 

The ladies rose. 1 would have answered, hut found myself incapable, and bowed 
and stammered; in fact, xny manhood had deserted me. Mo sooner were we seated, 
than l muttered something about a previous engagement detaining me, afift a new 
one drawing me away for a few instants longer. Would that the night had never 
come! L left the room and rushed into the street. 

Is there a destiny, or do we ourselves forecast our coming lives? This being, 
this was the creature, the likeness of the vision my boyhood painted. There was the 
slender form so often seen by me; that plain face, lit up by intellectual power and 
human love united. There was no display and no pretension there. Perfect simpli¬ 
city, understood at once. A thought, a sense, a soul, not intent on empty admiration; 
therefore the more admirable. Thus was it, as I have known her. But on that night 
1 paced the stieets in strange irresolution, and returned home, to lock my heart up in 
that love whence it never flew forth again, I found her all my wild imagination hud 
divined; above affectation, both modest and confiding, and perhaps the more so, since 
my character as a married man placed her, as iL were, in seeming seem ily against the 
possibility of misconception. My wife was evidently equally prepossessed. We passed 
a lew hours together, never to he forgotten by me, for they were hours creative of a 
mental heaven. I took her home that night, happy as though the destiny of my life 
were changed by seeing her. 

“ You can scarcely know how delightfu! this lias been to me,” she said, as we 
went along. 

“ Delightful! I am glad,” I faltered. 

“ In a dark existence,” she said, “ these short glimpses of happiness come like.^, 
rays of silvery moonlight, glancing through the inwoven foliage of the forest. I, 
you know, am a hapless little lady, lost in this world’s wilderness.” 

I pressed her hand, I would have said much—too much, perhaps, “ My wife has 
an extensive acquaintance,” I said, “ she will be anxious to do any thing you wish— 
•he intends calling upon yon.” 
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v Jp Our place is very hurdle— tee are very poor so, she expressed it, with some 
JPSfUsion, too, of tone or manner. We reached her home, she was, indeed, in want and 
JN&igence; and, beholding her condition, you beheld at once Ihe mental energy requi¬ 
site to overcome the sorrow of her circumstances; yet, selfish regret was cast aside, 
tender melancholy alone remaining. We bade adieu; I left her the most wretched 
of men. 

It was the following day, early, when I hastened there again. Iler parents sup¬ 
posing that it was some visit relative to her profession, or, possibly, willing to conceal 
their extreme poverty, did not appear; this, in my excitement and embarrassment, 
was altogether agreeable tome ; she presently joined me. It was then I discovered that 
she was not so young or so good-looking as she appeared on the preceding evening ; 
or rather, that she had that worn aspect which want and inward disquiet inevitably 
produce. The blight of early misfortune had left both her age and just pretensions 
altogether doubtful. But though thus untimely divested of youth and beauty, gifts 
for which, only, we men sometimes admire the fair sex, she was not, therefore, the less 
charming to me. This emotion of the heart, though sudden, was too strong an in¬ 
fatuation, to be so wrought upon. I admired her the more,—the more blindly, because 
her adversities and long-suffering had left her so perfect in’intcllect and feeling; the most 
natural creature 1 had ever either seen or known. 

The first few minutes were passed in embarrassed silence; she was astonished at my 
deportment, and I abashed that she should discover my distrac tion. 

“ Mrs. Gresham wished to know how you were,” 1 said, “ we have been talking 
together,^and she thinks that the children would form a pretty group, I should like it 
done as soon as possible.” 

“ 1 am very much obliged to Mrs. Gresham,” she faltered out, like one to whom 
the engagement came, like a benefit conferred, and not a requited service. “ I should 
be very glad to do them, indeed ; you are very kind.” 

Few women speak willi soul, but she did, and looked, and moved and breathed 
with the same spirit.. But. though this was distinctly seen by me and felt as a per¬ 
fection, I would willingly have neither seen nor felt. The weather was damp and 
cold, no fire was burning, nor ray of comfort round. Iler dress, the furniture, all 
betrayed poverty allied to want. 

“ Will you come,” I said, “ will you begin to-morrow ? Do not let me rudely 
press it; but do come and do begin.” “ It is time some different prospect opened 
to you. Louisa thinks so, this is her opinion.” 

“ I will do all you wish, certainly,” she said, in some confusion. 

I did not reply, my mind was full of a new design, many designs, which it scarcely 
knew how to compass; not plans of villany, my heart denies, forswears iL; but schemes 
of benefit, protection, —schemes to ameliorate her miserable destiny. At last, though 
but imperfectly aware of iny own meaning, I drew out a ten pound note, and crump¬ 
ling it in my hand, threw it upon the table, as though in idleness. 

“ This is n very pleasant room, one of the prettiest little places I ever was in,” 
said 1. 

“ Pretty ! pleasant! oh, no, only decently clean and neat,” she said. 

" I would willingly pass my life in such a place,” was my reply. 

“ With so charming a house, and so handsome a lady, that is impossible,” said 
she.” Ifl were so situated, I would be happy, and all around me should be so.” 

“ Poverty is a great blessing,” 1 said. “ Nature would accompany you in all your 
doings, but our wearisome pursuits produce only riches and affluence ; an artificial 
system of life, of which the soul soon tires. Our wives, our children, our women in 
general they may be elegant enough ; but they are not spirits of nature—only clods 
of civilized earth ; believe not, neither in the satisfaction they feel, nor in that they 
confer. 

1 knew that I was now expressing some of those notions, which had obtained for 
me a character for eccentricity, and 1 anxiously watched the impression they made. 
It was favorable ; her rising color shewed it. She was about to reply with animation, 
but restrained herself. 

“ Ah !” she said ; “ yet if yon knew how little nature or true feeling is to be found 
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urtder adverse circumstance, you would be surprised at jmur own delusion ; andK^ 
knowledge at least, that it is better for a woman to have the free, accomplished mB 
of Mrs. Gresham, than to possess the high wrought feelings, the sense of suffering# 
mental and bodily, which all women must experience, who, though their adversities! 
may have taught them peculiar intelligence, are, altogether, the victims of their ne¬ 
cessities.” 


“ You speak, feelingly,” I said ; “ but not more so than myself.' 1 
I went to the window, paced the room, made a faint effort at departure, to di.iw 
her attention to the gift I wished her to accept. But a fresh idea suddenly dawned 


upon me. 

“ Well,” 1 said, as l reached the door, “ you don’t sec the little present Mrs. Gres¬ 
ham has sent you. What an awkward fellow I am !” 

She looked amazed, and beholding my glance in that direction, she took the paper, 
and started, indeed, on perceiving what it was. 

“ What does this mean ?” she asked 


“ Nothing,” I said ; “ it is for you.” 

She colored crimson, and approached. How beautiful her plainness appeared ! 
How eloquent her action ! 

“ This is impossible,” she said. “ Pardon me, sir ; but though poor, I must de¬ 
cline this. Not from you ; indeed,—indeed.” 

I laughed Bomewhat maliciously, closed the door, and returned into the apart¬ 
ment. My natural tyranny arose within me. 

“ Upon my word,” 1 said, “you give me credit for a gallantry by no means intended 
on my part. The money is sent by Mrs. Gresham, who relics upon your skill to depict 
her little group of cherubs, heavenly, if possible.” 

“ 1 am obliged—grateful,” she said, in faltering emotion. “She is very good, 
indeedand, conf used by her seeming mistake, she ceased speaking. 1 threw myself 
upon a chair, and laughed in feigned raillery again. 

“ This is a compliment,” I said. “ Whilst 1 was thinking myself an old married 
man, you regard me as a gay man of fashion, intent on wicked machinations. Why, 
I am one of the most simple fellows breathing. Even if it had come from ntc, what 
then ?” 


“ 1 do not know, indeed," she answered. 


“ A man who cannot serve a woman without a motive is a paltry wretch, indeed,” 
1 said, with emphasis. “ Let us hope I am not that man: that would be bad indeed.” 

“ You have been considerate to me,” she said, “ beyond measure so.” 

“ I was always a great admirer of handsome women,” I said. “ That is the reason 
that 1 married Mrs. Gresham; none other could please me.” 

“ It shows how great was my mistake,” she answered, quietly; “ but I was also 
greatly astonished.” She walked to a small glass, hanging over the mantel-piece, and 
added, “ 1 was always plain, and therefore never expected to be admired; but as 1 
have feelings, I expect them to be respected.” 

Her simplicity and dignity charmed me at once. I started up. “ You are all feeling 
and goodness,” I said;.and with real earnestness, though with feigned mockery, I 
threw myself on my knee before her. “ Your pardon, dear Miss Ledelle, and 1 am a 
happy man again.” 

“ You are a most extraordinary gentlemen," she answered, and gave me her hand. 
I arose and prepared to depart. 

“ Remember me to Mrs. Gresham.” she said; “ tell her all my obligations.” 

“ Hush!” I .said; “You will offend her for life if you mention this to her. She has 
a mind above mean calculations and delights in all that is kind.” 

Before she could reply, I vanished hastily, ashamed of my deception, but gratified 
that I had succeeded in my intention. I quitted the house; but, loath to depart, 
turned down the street again, meditating upon what had taken place. 

An instant after, Miss Ledelle came out, wrapt in common attire. 1 followed her 
eagerly. She entered one shop after another and returned quickly home again. The 
places she had called at, the parcels she carried, revealed the fact that even the first 
meal of that day had not been tasted, and that the money came welcome, indeed, to 
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Jap in such sad want. This was sad, indeed; that a lady, clever, accomplished, such 
Jjps she, should be sunk thus low. But, though born with some natural pride of my 
A" °wn condition, (his discovery drew her still nearer to me, excited pity, and roused in 
* jne a more mad desi.e further to protect her. I returned toniy wile, intent in carry¬ 
ing out my plan. 

“ I called on Miss Ledelle,” I said, “and have engaged her, my dear, to take the 
likenesses of our little ones. What say you ?” 

“ It will be pretty enough in the breakfast-parlour,” said my wife. 

“ I am glad (hat you wish it.” 

“ My own likeness will he beautiful indeed !” 

She continued her needle-work, while 1 amused myself by drawing a'secret com¬ 
parison between (his apathetic civility and that true natural expression, that animated 
mind. It would not do ; one glimpse of it was all-sufficient. 

“ Strange enough,” said I, after a pause; “ to-day 1 was talking to a gentleman 
who knows Mr. Ledelle intimately. I told him of their distress, and he sent them 
ten pounds. You have seen Ilatton; it was he, my dear.” 

“ Very generous indeed,” said my wife. “ I am glad of it.” 

“ He did not wish it to he known,” said I. “ I thought it better for it to appear 
as a present (iotn you, inv dear, l therefore gave it in your name to Miss Ledelle." 

Tiie tone of carelessness with which 1 dissembled my feelings, entirely covered 
the deceit, and nollnng more passed between us. After this, once or twice the same 
thing occurred, a;id was accounted for in precisely the same manner ; but as she 
h id her parents to support, and no possible means of extending her connexion ; as 
the friends of their prosperity had lied, which is too commonly the ease at the first 
flights of fortune; these small sums were but of short benefit, and, latterly, she 
began to suspect something, for she received them tremblingly, and wilh almost 
apparent terror. The illness of the old lady, her mother, at this time, left her open 
to access, which was not neglected. Upon some pretence or other, 1 was there 
every day, and when not there, was utleily unhappy. 

“ "Well. Philip, what, do you think of Miss Ledelle now?” said my wife, as she 
held the miniature to my view. 

“ It is an exquisite likeness, most beautifully painted.” 

“ But what do you think of her?” 

“ A very plain girl; but highly intelligent, clever, and good." 

“ She has a graceful figure, too,” said my wife. 

“ Tolerable,—only tolerable.” 

“ Is she not pleasing ?” was the next question. 

“ She may be. It, is a mere matter of laste,” 

“ V hat kind of a picture do you think, Philip, she would make ?” 

“ She has nothing that, approaches beauty,” was my reply ; and as my wife had 
no idea of a woman being admired for*anything but personal attractions, the answer 
satisfied her; but mental picture-drawing is a pleasant pursuit, and my imagination 
sketched a likeness only too like herself. 

“ She lias a sweet name, however,— Laura Ledelle,” said‘my wife again. 

“ Laura!” said i ; “ that is a word of love, indeed. I think I must be her 
Petrarch, the only one she is ever likely to obtain.” 

“ 1 think she would make a pleasing, yes, a sweet wife, too,”said Louisa. 

Mhat a beautiful, strangely painful image these words brought with them; and 
though afterwards, in familiar badinage, Miss Ledelle was often termed by me my 
Laura, what a miserable subterfuge it was to cover emotions altogether inexpress¬ 
ible. 

It is in vain to describe all the friendship that now ensued between us. My 
wife was pleased to find one generous enough to depict her, as fair as to herself she 
appeared to be. The unfortunate girl was relieved to know that she possessed at least 
seme fiicnds ; and I oveij ayed at any excuse that attended the bliss of her society. 

11 How do von hie Mt-,. Gresham's picture?” she enquired. 

“ Almost too beautiful, is it not ?” I said. 

“ 1 was afraid that it w'ould not come up to your expectations,” she replied. 
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*' Love gifts with such singular light the object which it looks on. ThpSS 
beauty that comes up to the beauty of love’s creation. 11 is true that I adminSlL, 
Gresham, but cannot view her with fancy’s view, as you do; this is the misfortulljjL 
painters.” ■ 

Not my worst enemy could charge me with neglect, unkindness, want of irf&dlH 
genes, or disregard of my wife’s womanly caprices ; but why, therefore, imagine^! 
love such as this ; and, too, when the personification of my love stood, even before ' 
me ! My rage, my wrath, my misery, must have vent in strange expressions. 

“ What a pity it is,” said I, “ that some one does not view you, dear Laura, with 
these imaginative eyes of fond affection ; you might then appear Jess plain—or more 
comely.” 

“ I should do so," she said, decidedly. 

“ Indeed!” I exclaimed. 

“ Ah ! of what avail to win a lover V she said, “ but that you know yourself sur¬ 
rounded by clouds of close illusion.” 

In the opposite mirror, my face was reflected, flashing with smothered love and 
kindling anger all in me. 1 feigned composure. 

“ Yet I have known some women,” I said, “ take more pains to win affection than 
to keep it.” 

“ 1 shall not take trouble to win, but may to keep," she said. 

“ Alter yourself—-your person—and you may do so,” 1 said. For the first time, 

1 saw a pained expression pass over her countenance. 

“ Come, come," said my wife, “ I will not have Laura teazed, she has troubles 
enough elsewhere.” 

At that instant, I could have torn my heart out, and held it to view before her— 
thus to extenuate errors and appease my rising conscience. But she had left the 
room -re-assuming that timid reserve which generally accompanies the unfortunate. 

I was at once repentant. 

“ TIow very rude you are sometimes to Miss Ledelle,” said Louisa. “ 1 am 
amazed beyond measure. Philip. If any man were to attack me so, I dont know, 
indeed, what might occur. Pray remember yourself.” 

1 did remember all in one. Seeking for opportunities wc miss them; soitw'as on 
this occasion. I hastened at last to her house and mouthed again the same apologies, 
unmeaning explanations, detestable lies that, meaning nothing, so belied me. She told 
me that she had forgotten all about it. What did the words imply, but that she had 
forgotten me. Yet, it was generous too, thus to efface unkiudness. 

Was this the generosity of love or the forgetfulness of utter indifference ; but she 
should love me; in this, at least 1 would be conqueror. About this time, I grew more 
^intimate with her father, pretended to solicit some of his early friends to relieve his 
temporary necessities, and when my schemes were unsuccessful, myself supplied the 
funds for their relief. This was heroic enough ; this obtained me easy and constant 
admission to the house ; in fact, so far, all was friendly confidence and gratitude. But 
what can bribe the saints of heaven out of paradise ? not love—not my love, however. 

I now pretended that my wife would most of all value my likeness in miniature, if 
it were taken by her, and insisted upon her alone executing it. She was under obli¬ 
gations ; in want; in daily anxiety and doubt of a subsistence ; she could not refuse; I 
knew she could not. The miniature was begun, and every day I passed some time 
■ with her. Her parents relied on her, or thought too little of me ; or saw their own 
enevitable state of distress too distinctly, to offer one objection. Laura herself was 
ever calm and mournful; yet, metiiought, at times, there was a painful effort, as though 
life and the cares of life weighed on her heavily. Under the name of friendship, my 
feelings now broke forth at intervals. Her gratitude forbade unkindly acts or rude 
rejection. Sometimes, she did not, would not, could not understand ; at others, dis¬ 
dain, amazement, grief, a sense of mockery and insult appeared in her. But was I 
blind! Not. so. Love had enlightened me. 1 knew that she was tender, energetic 
in her affection—grateful and generous, brimful of all the natural sweetness of woman. 

It was the very evening of that day that she had given the last finishing touch 
to my picture, wh n all my real madness -my blinded passion shewed itself. 
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J a sad ugly fellow,” I said. “ At least, in this picture Hook so." 

it all,” said she. “ 1 never see ugliness in any one who is good." 

■ you so little tasted?” I asked. “ A painter ! and not know the change 
metry to deformity ?” 

if 'juti yes. I know the grandeur of the eagle,” she answered, smiling ; “ but if 
? ■“an owl were to leave its ivy turret to perch by me, I should certainly, at the mo- 
;' ment, prefer the owl to any eagle that ploughed the upper skies. And so would you 
doubtless.” 

Unconscious of the meaning of her words, she critically examined the picture, and 
held it towards me. I looked at the likeness ; a true likeness of my ugliness, endowed 
with graces of expression which she alone could give. From the portrait, I glanced 
at her. She blushed. 1 caught her hand and would have clasped her. She threw 
herself sideways on the seat to avoid the intended kiss ; but my heart could be denied 
its ectasy no longer. 1 lifted her in my arms ; though scorn and regret were seated 
on her lips, the kiss of love was stamped there. 

“ Remember—remember, dear girl,” I whispered, “it is you that 1 love—you— 
you only ; ”—but here, the tears burst from her eyes, and with wild energy she pushed 
me from her. 

“ My father is old,” she exclaimed. “ I have no brothers ; sir, sir, my poverty has 
taught you this.” 

“ Nothing, dear Laura, bul yourself,” I answered, in triumph, at her anguish ; 
for methought that indifference would have treated the affront far more indifferently. 
But there she stood,in exquisite bewilderment, all heavenly tome. 

“ I—sir—1!” bhe gasped, “ Great God !*’ 

“ He is great, for He created you," was the reply ; “ dear Laura.” 

“ Dear ! Most miserable to be so insulted,” she said; and thus, strongly, she re¬ 
called her self-composure, and spoke in tones that touched my soul at once, 

“ I have been grateful,—yes, very grateful,” she repeated ; “ it was natural for 
me to be so. You have been good, indulgent, charitable ; and because you have 
been so, my heart was thankful.” 

“ Hush,—hush !” 1 murmured ; and vowed and protested that my regard was 
merely friendship, fraternal love, the ebullition of some sudden impulse of admira¬ 
tion, not to be controlled. 

She would have answered, but could not; and in an instan 1 those looks of scorn, 
more beautiful than looks of love from others, passed away. “ Jlut take a scat,” 
I said, for she was pale and trembling,and sunk upon it. “ Yes, you are ill; fool— 
wretch that I am !” 

“It is a strange sensation,” she said; “aversion, horror, disgust, something that 
I never felt till now, and never guessed it.” t 

After this, we well might both be silent; she, with some untold emotion—/, with 
anger and love conjoined. One glance at her attitude alone—the supplicating hands 
Rnd downcast eyes—belied the words she spoke. I did not believe her. Nay, [guessed, 
felt, was convinced, and held the precious thought fast to my heart, she loved me. 
If not 1 By the dear word of honor, which then at least was dca$, I had no design 
of injury. Love was in my heart—my brain; all sense and soul were stirring with 
it. All but my duty to my wife was forgotten,—my love to this unfriended creature. 
However irreconcileable were these opposite sentiments, to me they were altogether 
reconcileable. 

After awhile, I again approached her, gazing intently, till the blood mounted to 
her face and temples at the fervor of my gaze. 

“ Aversion !” I said, with slow and pointed emphasis. “ Horror, disgust, and 
something never felt till now! If indifference can seem so much like love, or half 
so lovely, how heavenly must love itself appear in you.” 

“ Leave me !’’ she said, in lost emotion. “ Spurn me, loathe me,—hate, despise 
me ! Yes, pity me ; do any thing but dare again insult me .—Want, poverty, neces¬ 
sity, utter destitution, is happiness compared with this! Never let us meet again!” 

“ And what will become of you ?’* I asked ; for tyranny still urged me to extort 
the truth. 
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“ I shall have found a friend and lost one,” she replied, in such a smotrMt. 
tone, my heart relented. 

“ Way, lost a lover, and found a friend indeed,” I said. “ Dear Laura, I woi»| 
not pain you for the world. Remember still the thorn you have planted in youll 
poor friend’s heart; pity and treat him kindly. Good bye, —good night.” A smile 
shone through her rising tears, and so we parted. 

I now denied myself her society, altogether. Though seldom in her company, my 
thoughts were always with her, and every day new inventions of kindness were devised, 
whereby she might be reminded of me. My wife still was pleased to cultivate her 
friendship. Through this channel all my doubts and fears were, from time to time, 
satisfied. What did I fear? I scarcely knew what. That she did not love me— 
that she might love me. But my arguments, either of passion or reason, embraced 
no feelings nor emotions but my own—hers were utterly forgotten. At length, my 
resolution was taken, my self-love must be satisfied. 

“ M iss Ledelle looks very ill indeed,” said my wife, as she returned one evening 
from visiting her. “ I fear she is harassed to death, poor girl. She looks very ill— 
so thin.” 

“Ill!” I exclaimed, but checked myself suddenly, and spoke more calmly. "If 
she is ill she must want many comforts." 

This was all that passed. Who could guess the agony those words excited. The 
hour was late; my mind was now upon the rack to see, to hear her, to be convinced 
that she was sale, in want of nothing, consoled and kindly tended; she must be so, 
she should. Alas ! who was 1; what power, what place was mine in the poor girl’s 
esteem or confidence; and what relation of sympathy—of aught else. None, none; 
my heart, my brain replied. During the night, sleep was unknown. The pale, wan 
moon afloat in the wide atmosphere, beguiled my strange distraction, to distract me 
farther still. At last, the morning came. 

“ My dear,” I said to Mrs. Gresham, as I was playing with the children in the break¬ 
fast-parlour, “ do, ni} r dear, think of some little kindness, attention, some delicacy that 
might please that poor girl, yonder. There’s a pitiable state for a lady! Ah! ah!” 
and with a sound between a sigh and a child-like salute, I closed the request. It 
was granted; and Mrs. Gresham, at my suggestion and wish, did many things, all 
things that could be done to alleviate her state. At last, l heard that she was reco¬ 
vering, and my mind was again released from its anxiety; it w r as a transition from 
hell itself back again to earth. Again I beheld her, changed, but not to me. 1 sought, 
many times, to find her alone, but always unsuccessfully. 

It was after some days’ absence, that, one morning, when the snows of winter were 
melting fast away, I waited upon her. It so happened that the blinds of the house 
where she lodged were all drawn down. This aflorded me a pretext for calling. She 
herself opened the door. 

" How is this ?” 1 cried, immediately we were alone together. “ Has anything hap¬ 
pened ? The blinds are down. Your father—mother—are they well? But you— 
you look ill indeed.” 

“ 1 am better,” she said; “ but we were not very happy, so—so daylight was for¬ 
gotten.” 

I did not forget to enquire the cause. But why question; she was in sorrow and 
adversity; a weak creature, struggling between want on one hand and labor on the 
other. I had my motive, though, in coming there. Soane sudden losses, passing 
financial difficulties, had of themselves hinted the deception, paved the way to that 
manoeuvre, which my fancy no sooner suggested than my mind was ready to perform. 
She was thin and altered; but why not play awhile with some pretence, that might 
reveal her nature, or her sentiments, or serve to conceal my own. 

“ I see,” 1 said, “ you are unlucky like myself. This day will scarce be forgotten 
by either of us.” 

“ Unlucky! you!” she cried; "I hope not. The dear children—but you look pale.” 

" 1 have only lost the best part of my fortune,” I answered, coolly. “ My wile may 
eometowant; my children.” 
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JiMjtdied to see the effect of my words upon her. She was whiter than ashes, 
* JPstill stood firm before me. 

It is,” she faltered, “ as it should be.” She held out her hand, like death itself 
: fpo cold. Her look was beautiful with the light of friendship, almost sweet enough 
r; for love. She let me take her hand and hold it. 

“ If you become poor,” she said; “ oh! there are many things that I could do for 
you. Teach the children, make their clothes, do many things for Mrs. Gresham; and 
we, she and myself, we shall be dearer friends than ever.” 


“ And nothing,” I asked, “will you do nothing for me?” 

“ Tell me what,” she said. “ What is there 1 would not do to serve, assist, con¬ 


sole—her—you—the children!” She colored and broke from me. 

“ Laura,” I said, “you—yes, you love me, and—and you know so.” 

She smiled wanly, aed turned her countenance right upon me. It seemed almost 
blasphemy my lips had uttered. My soul shrunk into itself abashed. 

“ Is this fair, honest, kind, or just?” she asked. “ Few have befriended me. You 
are good and generous; you know my heart that it is grateful. If any man loves his 
wife and treats her well, is a good husband, it is you; and a good father, too; and that 
is why, indeed it is why I honor you so much. There, sure you have not quite for¬ 
gotten yourself—forgotten me !” 

The rebuke was felt; but this was not satisfaction. To possess her heart, soul and 
mind, and make-them all my own, this was what my mind, soul, and heart were set 
upon. It was, nevertheless, to my conception, a mere fraternal feeling, platonic affec¬ 
tion; something more energetic, possibly; but that which must not be whispered to 
her, must not he to myself. I told her, with trembling lips, my mad delusion, my 
blind idolatry, my phrensy, passion, name it what you will,— that she alone could call 
me back to reason and to duly; she only, and this, at least, was true. But, whether 
with disappointment, or with shame—but no, with the delirium of my feelings—I 
sunk upon a chair before her, pale and motionless. 

How was it that her feet fled fi.r away so fast to tend upon me! that those willing 
hands were not remiss in kindly care or aid! Did she noi see the wretch, hopeless and 
pitiable; or guess the villain thrice accursed, which this one hour had made me. Did 
I see—know myself"? In my distraction, all was lobt, but the one sense of loving her. 
1 caught her hands and pressed them in my own ; she smiled, like patience or like 
pity; and—and I threw her from me, yes, and struck her. Why did she not speak— 
look—breathe something that might express affection? Why not weep, or soothe 
my rage with gender fondness? But there was nothing; not. a look. 

“ Shall I strike again ?" 1 said. “ How speak my hatred, love, both in one.” 

“ You strike loo hard upon my heart,” she answered, and would have quitted me. 

“ Dear girl forgive me; one word—one kiss.” 

She did smile then, and such a smile ! Wanly as the virgin moon through clouds. 
I felt that she was gone. 

A prey to contending thoughts, I hastened home. Through my introduction, 
she had lately gained a hard and scanty subsistence oy painting miniatures. Per¬ 
haps, she only suffered me, because she could not part with this support. Surely, 
love is the meanest or most generous of passions. What she had, she earned ; lately 
I had not ventured my assistance; she fled from my protection. Strange strata¬ 
gems amused me, being alone intent on proving if' she loved me. 

To what purpose can tend the destiny of man, if the mind so pervert it from its 
real meaning. My home was now no home to me. My wife was nothing, my chil¬ 
drens’ love was nothing. Th\s angel—for angel she is proved, engrossed the past, the 
present arid the future; even the vast eternity. Life was a worthless falsehood—a 
prevailing lie. At one time, my mind was amused by talking of or doing trifling actions 
for her; but now, health, strength, and manhood were forsaking me; my friends re¬ 
gretted, my wife sought to cheer me, and Laura came, sad in her sad seclusion. 
My wife welcomed her the more, because my angry feelings, mad perversity, seemed 
soothed when she was near. At mention of my malady, Laura sighed and shrunk 


away. 
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It so happened that one night I took her home. The old people had keen 'tinlj 
out by die sudden illness of a relative. 1 followed Laura up stairs. The warmsu&*| 
mer moonlight fell upon the room, making an atmosphere of twilight shade. I sestodJ 
myself. She could not refuse that welcome which past kindness had obtained for m&W 

“ Sure it is cold to-night,—very cold,” 1 said, and shuddered inwardly. 

“ It seems warm,” was her reply; “ but you are ill again.” She closed the 
window, and came to me. I touched her waist tenderly and regretfully. She 
quitted me, and presently returned, bringing a lighted candle. 

“ So modest,” I said. “ Are you afraid of the twilight or of me ?” 

“ Of neither, I hope,” she answered, and busied herself in laying aside her walk¬ 
ing dress ; still there was some trepidation in her manner. She was, also, unusually 
pale and fearful. 

“ You are unhappy,” I said. “ In want of money, dear Laura ?” 

‘ No, nothing—not at all,” she said, and smiled as though she would have wept. 

“ I am wretched,” were my words ; “ soul, heart, and sense filled up with you.” 

“ And why be so ?” she said. “ You do, and have done, all you can for me. 
To be friends with your wife, your children; this is delightful to me. 

“ Friends!'’ I cried scornfully. 

“ What word so sweet,” she said ; “ you are my friend.” 

“ Or enemy,” I murmured. 

“ Impossible,” she faltered, “ that is impossible.” 

“ Friend, indeed !” I said, “ a miserable, pitiable friend; bathed to the lips in 
misery and anguish,—a living hell within me.” 

“ Oil, Laura, would I had never married !” 

“ You know your wife is kind and good and true,” she said, “ Think of her and 
of the children. Oh call your mind hack to itself again.” 

“ Fly and with me,” 1 cried. “ To see you suffer want, it is that destroys me. 
My wile—my children—let, me resign them all for you, dear girl.” 

This is horrible,” said she, and would have fled; but I caught her by the wrists 
and held her firmly. 

“ Nay,” said I, “ hut you shall hear me.” 

“ You do not know,” she said, “ you cannot understand me.” She spoke coldly, 
but with trembling accents. *' I was not born to be so base a creature to her—to 
you. And I could never look upon your face again. You would not crush me down 
into the dust; no -no. Now J can speak and look at you and be your friend. 
There, you hurt me. Nay - no unkindness." 

She did look on me, till all my looks were blinded by her presence. 

“ You are not angry,’’ I said, striving against myself. 

“ J dont. know why,” she faltered, " but 1 am not angry.” 

Madness—madness—madness ! my brain was reeling. I raved incoherently, with 
passionate actions and distracted mien. 1 talked of deserting home and family. 

“ I would return no more to the vile bondage my spirit loathed — and she must 
bear the blame. How could she mar 1 lie mind, the hopes, the intellect of one who 
loved her.” With curses on myself—blessings heaped on her, and contradictions of 
every various character, I charged her with her love for me, protested that my hopes 
were cherished by herself—now blasted and destroyed—but still she loved me. 

Where was her just anger gone— her just resentment. She leaned against the 
mantelpiece, cold and inanimate, ahd answered nothing. 

“ If 1 did love you,” she said, at last, “ were not, my fate most wretched. No, 
if I loved you, down at your feet my spirit now would fall, never to rise again. Oh 
this is, too—too cruel !'* 

I started up and stood before her. Her voice sounded so piteous, it might have 
awoke pity Sven in me. I seized her hands in mine. 

“ And you do love me. Dear—dear-—dearest Laura,” I whispered. She gazed 
in painful scorn upon me, half beautiful, half horrible—and then drew back. 

“ God is my witness,” I whispered.” How much—how strong my love. I shall 
do something terrible, kill you or myself to-night: Believe me mad, dear creature, 
mad; anything—all—but not quite a villain. But one kiss—one —one only." 
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r l took her in my embrace and held her closely; her tender limbs were powerless. 

“ Softly,” she murmured. “ Indeed, indeed, I am not impudent,” 

She turned her face away ; but not the bosom or the cheek would do— the lips— 
^the lips alone. -I gazed upon her—her eyes were closed ; ljut still the shadow of her 
soul was in her face—and I would catch that soul upon those lips: I pressed mine 
there to meet the fleeting spirit—but it was gone. Her feet sunk softly under her 
—she had fainted. 

“ What more ?” I murmured, “ now what more, dear girl ? This is horror—aver¬ 
sion—strange disgust.—Sweet horror, kind aversion, fond disgust: dear, faithless 
creature.” 

My heart beat audibly beholding her 5 nor do I know how many minutes passed in 
contemplating an insensibility so near akin to death, as even at last to startle the wrapt 
passion of mytranceand rouse it into sudden terror—the fear lest she had gone for ever. 

“ Wake, Laura, wake,” I whispered ; but she still slept on. Oh precious villain. 
Thus was my self-love satisfied. There, even as she lay there, triumph was in my 
heart. But villainy had some compunction still and dared not venture farther. This 
shrine of saint-hood yet was holy to my unhallowed thoughts. Alarmed, I left her ; 
and went to seek the woman of the house to bring some further aid. 

“It was the heat of this hot summer weather, the closeness of the room,” this 
was the paltry excuse that best befitted the occasion. 

“ Ah, sir,” said the good woman, as she attended her, “ it’s all over exertion, sir, 
harass of mind, not fit for such a fair young lady, sir.” 

“ Fair ? dark,” I said : “ Call Mrs. Gresham fair.” 

“ Lord, sir,” said she, “ it’s the soul after all; and so it is with your lady, sir, though 
you dont know it.” The soul of Mrs. Gresham! What did the woman mean, was 
she laughing at me ? I could have laughed, madly, ironically—laughter that draws 
tears of truth at last. But these were now flowing fast enough from the pure foun¬ 
tain of a heart, whose hidden crystal springs were to my grosser nature all unfathom¬ 
able. I left her, hastily—and, from that hour, was changed, to her and to myself and 
to the world. Yet, not to her ; for cruelty more cruel had become, tyranny more ty¬ 
rannous. Here, let me meditate, and draw the picture, perfect in light and shadow 
of its own. 


I believe there is no woman likely to be so ill-treated, as she who shews she loves 
a man, and yet has power to resist him. This is indeed, holding a heart in your 
hand, to wring it to ectasy of torture—to handle it at will—to crush it kindly or un¬ 
kindly—to hold it hardly or to let it go—in all and each to deal unmercifully — or 
with mercy strained that it may lengthen out that weak heart’s punishment: and this ad¬ 
mirable chastity, the exalted purity of womanhood is now changed to ice-bound pru¬ 
dery in our conception. Thus woman’s truth, so held in earnest veneration, now be¬ 
comes the error and the fault we would chastise with open insult, or covered injury— 
with hard indifference or more chilling coldness. 

I remember that, at my instigation or request, my wife still continued some casual 
intercourse with Miss Ledelle. She still, at times, visited her; and at length, led 
thereby other motives than those which had once induced me to seek her dear society. 
I also ventured into her presence once more. I was now resolved by scorn, insult 
—or contumely to bend her to my wishes. Not that they were clearly defined, even 
to myself. It was enough for me that she could love and yet reject me. ,Perhaps 
I thought to beguile my passion by acts that might persuade my mind that it no 
longer loved her. Harsh words and slighting conduct were heaped upon her, by un¬ 
seen inueudo, words of satiric import, and pretended ways of rude neglect. It was 
my determination to break her down, submissive to my will; to chide aud taunt till 
she should follow me, and sue me for my friendship back again. 

When wc met again at her own lodging, she colored scarlet red, faltered a civil 
greeting and shrunk beside my wife ; but I waa cold and calm with my own designs 
and shameless purposes. 
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“ Nay,” said my wife, ” we must have no nervous sensibilities now, my dear, for 
we have called on business, pleasing to you.” 

“ How is that possible,” said Laura. 

“ Mrs. Gresham is always attempting some kindness to those around her,” said I; 
“ and she thinks, Miss Ledelle, that she may be of service to you.” 

“ She is very good,” said she, whom yet l loved, or love had taught me hatred. 

“ And what.are you ?” said I. 

“ Why quite as good as 1 am,” interrupted 'Mrs. Gresham, “ for every one is 
good to me, while she is good to every one.” 

“ Good, indeed,” said 1 i “ a good little creature, good enough to be played upon 
by any one who wishes. Why, a man might make love to her, win her heart out of 
her bosom, tread upon it, and give it back again, and she would courtesy probably, 
and thank him for his politeness.” 

“ Hush ! No folly, Philip,” said my wife. “ There my dear, nevermind him.” 

The eye, surely, is love’s weapon. To look at the eyes of Laura Ledelle :—what 
an eye was there! Doves wrought into rage look not more fiercely. I watched 
her bosom, but it heaved not, even with a sigh. 

“ I was talking to a gentleman about you, my dear, the other evening,” said my 
wife, “and he thinks that he can introduce one of your pictures into the exhibition ; 
so, you must set to work.” 

“ This,” said I, “ is Mrs. Gresham's own wish entirely, and you have only her 
to thank for, though my wife spoke by my instructions, yet Acre was a trembling 
hesitation in Miss Ledclle's manner that made me fear that she was about to refuse 
this offered kindness. 

“ If 1 thought that I could do any thing well enough," said Laura, “ I should be 
happy. It might be of the greatest benefit to me.” 

“ Oh, you are sure to do it well enough,” said Mrs. Gresham ; you can do any¬ 
thing.” 

“ What is a woman of genius worth in England,” said I, “ but to do, and to do, 
and to be passed by unheeded. Who loves them, hut to laugh at them ; and for 
what are they fit. but for their professional pursuits? Beauty is the rose of 
England, and intellect its thorn ; a rose that blossoms fairly, a thorn that pricks the 
bosom where it rests.” 

“ It is a pity if should be so,” said Mrs. Gresham. “ However, my dear, you are 
to begin the picture, and the gentleman who intends to buy it, and get it before the 
public, lias sent you this.” Miss Ledelle glanced from n\y wife to me. 

You may rest satisfied,” I said. “ It comes from an old friend of your father's. 
Why, my dear little friend, don’t you know that if you were to receive money from 
me, presents, or gifts of courtesy, we should be the talk of the whole neighbourhood; 
this would be what they call encouraging a married man. The fair Laura Ledelle 
is far too pure for such a supposition. But I beg pardon. Miss Ledelle.” 

If she blushed before, she now was pale, indeed; for she had suffered want and I 
relieved it, witli no open undisguised protection, but with a seeming generosity, no 
more dishonorable to her than unworthy of myself, a fitting friendship. But by these 
bonds I held her, as it appeared, submissive to me. There is no doubt whatever that 
the plan l was now pursuing was intended to throw her more completely in my power, 
by awakening those feelings of gratitude and kindliness which were so natural to her. 
She saw not through the deception, for the necessitous seize the occasion, nor wait 
to question the motive or the views of those who serve them. 

, The painting was begun— a beautiful representation of Psyche, and one that 
displayed the power and poetic mind of the artist—a soul depicting the soul in its 
most perfeef purity. At this, she worked both night and day, till she herself appeared 
the spirit which she drew. Sometimes, we went there to see the progress of her labors, 
and. during this, everything was done on my part to wipe from her remembrance 
all trace of my affection ; and such was my perverse delusion, that I really thought 
my boasted coolness would prove an effectual remedy to my passion. Certainly, there 
was an audacity in my conduct beyond belief; in some such way as this, for instance:— 

“ Nothing is more unfortunate,” said I, as I strolled one morning up and down 
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Fher little parlour,—“ nothing is more ridiculous than the forms and customs of so¬ 
ciety, where, if a man wants to amuse himself with the tender passion or sees an 
amiable woman whom he would befriend, he cannot serve her or seek to promote her 
interests—but the simple creature thinks the man must love her ; his friendly acts of 
feeling are adl set down to love ; and if he kindly ask a kiss, the lady faints at once. 
These are tne follies of society.” 

At first, she gazed in scorn ; at fresh attacks, the gaze was changed to wonder 
and to pity mingled, as though sh«s doubted the evidence of her own senses, or feared 
for thesoundness of mine. Hut, afterwards, she bore all outrages with patience and 
unwearied fortitude; and shameless and contemptible was the base mind that wrought 
her such inquietude. Other plans succeeded. I withdrew gradually my poor pro¬ 
tection from her, cut her off from little kind resources, once obtained through me, 
and worse than all, feigned an entire, forgetfulness of her condition. She still went 
on until the painting was nigh finished ; and now was come the period of a new 
• trial for her; one she could not escape. 

I had all along pretended that the style of the painting was not to my taste ; 4hat 
it did not reveal that consummate skill my hopes had once anticipated : now, there¬ 
fore, was the time to torture her with doubts of its success, and myself play the part 
of critic. It was however easy to protest that she should not lose all advantage by 
it, for, in case of failure, I myself would purchase it. In this, it is bu just to say 
Mrs. Gresham had no share ; for she had been all along deceived by a fabrication on 
my part; and wouldWiave been the first to declare against such usage. Here alto¬ 
gether, indeed, was falsehood heaped on falsehood, for this little work of genius had 
added to my passion another sentiment scarcely less powerful, resistless admiration. 
Still, the game must be played in my own way, or not at all. 

About this time, also, as though it were necessary for the conduct of this trivial 
affair, repeated letters were written and sent to her, all guarded in their expression, 
but intended to remind her of my exertions for her welfare. Also, frequent mes¬ 
sages were sent up and down, early and late,— perhaps not altogether decorous obser- 
servances of that respect most due to her, but only intended to shew, that she dare 
not object to any thing my humour dictated. 

It was late, as late as nearly ten o’clock, when one evening I halted at her door, 
and. asked to speak to her on urgent business. I knew that she had not yet gone 
to rest; a light was burning in her humble parlour, and though denied, l still in¬ 
sisted, and at length was, with some reluctance, admitted, and made my way up¬ 
stairs. She started on beholding me, and arose in evident terror. 

“ I could not wait to lot the night go by,” 1 said- “ Dear Laura, we are suc¬ 
cessful ; my friend admires the picture, all will now be well.” 

A sudden jjoy seized her, as suddenly s^e turned away and wept. 

“ Nay, this is fbolish, indeed,” I said ; “ but you must laugh now. What do you 
think ? My friend, seeing me so anxious in your service, will not believe but what 
we love one another far too kindly. He wonders that Mrs. Gresham is not jealous. 
He often sees me writing to you ; thinks your letters the prettiest in the world. 
Certainly, they tell rather against us, my dear Laura.” 

Her tears were stayed at once. ' 

“ Are you a man or monster ?” she asked, “ that you can be so cruel and so kindj 
so like, and so unlike yourself.” 

I heard and did not hear, for my thoughts had wrapt me in a pleasin^ectasy that 
yet beguiled me. I caught her hand and kissed it; and assuming some sedateness, 
laid out the remainder of the price to be given for the picture. ' 

“ 1 must believe in your friendship,” she said, “ this come? most welcome to up. * 
How can 1 thank you ?” 

“ Believe not in my friendship but my love," was the reply. “ Yes, Laura, yes, 
you cannot escape me.” 

She drew herself away with dignity never perceived before. She seated herself. 
Her voice trepibled slightly. , 

“ I have long wished for this occasion,” said she, after a pause; “ and I do hope, 
that now you will rather pity than condemn me. Let us not meet again.” 

[court magazine.] 
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calmly than before. 

“ You have been kind, too kind,” said Bhe still, there is some money that at one . 
time you advanced, and this I should like now to return. You must, if you please, 
receive it.” 

“ Poor, foolish girl,” I cried, “ and do you think to part with me so coolly, and so 
calmly, so chastely and so coyly ; but it shall never be.” Here I seized her hands 
in mine, anc^ held them with such force that she cried out; scorn was upon her lip, 
her brow, and breathed from out her bosom. 

“ How I despise you !” so she spoke the words. “ How I lament your hindness, 
how bitterly reproach my own weak heart; how weep my own sad degradation. My 
soul, sir, spurns you as something all unworthy of itself. Unhand me, Philip Gres¬ 
ham. Dare once again approach me —but her words were stopt by a short gasp, 
a smothered inward cry, as my rude lips touched her sweet bosom,—but such horror 
and such anguish "were set in her fixed aspect, indeed, I did not dare again the shame¬ 
less boldness. 

“ We will come now to the real state of the account,” 1 said, with quiet malice, 
and held my prisoner still. “ Now believe or not whether I ever loved you ; or you 
can pay all you have ever owed me.” 

“ Release me, or kill me quite,” she said, “ Sure you Were born to teach the 
wretched lessons of humility, hard indeed to learn.” 

I felt her throbbing hands ; the pulse beating too strongly, as with hysteric 
passion ; and then as suddenly the living tide was checked to rise again. My heart 
read the fond riddle over, and then my hands released their hold. 

“ You remember,—you will remember,” 1 said, with malicious emphasis, “ when 
first we met, some services were done, and stated to be done by an ancient friend of 
your poor father’s,” 

“ Yes, I remember all,” she answered. 

“ Then, others done and charged to Mrs. Gresham ; petty kindnesses, perhaps, 
but-” 

“ The difficulty would be, not to remember but to forget,” said Laura. “ I have 
owed a great deal to my father’s friend,—to Mrs. Gresham top.” 

“ To me—to me !” I cried ; “ only to me. All you have yet obtained has been 
through me and by me. Now, Laura, now!” and breathless with excitement I 
paused there. She spoke not for some minutes ; transfixed in pale surprise. 

“And this money,— this, for my last picture?” she at length said. “This, 
Mr. Gresliam, is perhaps yours as well, and you the secret purchaser of the picture.” 

“ Certainly so,” I said, in triumph.” There is nothing I would not do for the 
honor of being publicly known as your protector— the admirer of your genius. This 
is the lowest reward, dear Laura, of your love—the meanest price for that affection 
with which you honor me ; a love, yes, a love, dear girl, that all have noticed, even 
my wife remarked upon, in fact that cannot be concealed.” 

She blushed at this, and shrunk within herself appalled ; and yet rallied her spirits 
quickly back again. 

“ This ends my misery,” she said, with indignation seemingly irresistible; “ that, 
one, so mean, so base, So paltry, so much beneath the common character of manhood 
should ever so far have helped my sad necessities as to leave mo grateful. Great 
Gon ! all thy ^chastisements—all—anything, all but this ! To have died in utter po¬ 
verty—to have been most wretched of the wretched—to have been branded as a worth¬ 
less creature—but words! words such as these ! Let me forget myself. Oh, Philip 
Gresham!” 

“ Curse on this accursed tongue,” I cried, “ that so belies my nature ! Forgive 
me, Laura, all the errors of my love—-the^cruelty of my conflicting passions. If 1 
loved you less, T then should treat you far more kindly.” 

“ Can hatred cut more keenly or act more cruelly ?" she asked, shewing her ten¬ 
der hands and wrists, where my rofjjgh hold had left no trivial traces. “ These bruises 
arc the only bracelets fit for me, and best express my misery.” 

“ Dear, injured, suffering creature,” were my words, “ let these dear hands sign 
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“ Nay, dearest Laura, let us fly together,’ were my words ; but she spoke more 
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my forgivennesB for an she was wrought lo this paroxysm of impassioned feeling, 
she routed anew the kindling flame wilhin me and stirred the man's affections once 
again, the manly sense of pity and protection in me; in fact, my love was newly 
wakened, and my lips sought once again to touch her hand in friendship. She drew 
away, uttering a smothered cry that told her deep distress. 

" Horror is in my heart,” she exclaimed, “ a nameless horror of you—uncontroll¬ 
able disgust. Kill me then with a kiss, tor it will do it," she added, with a laugh 
that told the truth of the expression. She started up and paced the room^distractedly; 
then sunk upon her seat again with folded hands. “ If the skies,” she said, “ had 
fallen ; if rature had become no longer so ; if my own soul had changed to senseless 
matter, I could not be more struck with terror and expressionless surprise. That 
you should play at play, game with a woman’s heart, a suffering creature too, insult 
her better feelings, deride her sensibility, and make even her virtue your unworthy 
sport, then hold her up to scorn hnd ridicule—boast of forced favors and resisted pas¬ 
sion gained only by superior strength,—a stratagem — to bind me to that precipice 
where you yourself had led me ; this—this is dreadful — so to be deceived in you. 
But I will be humble-—very humble.” 

“ You are still the angel that my mind has painted,” I exclaimed. 

A vacant look of wonder was fixed upon me, and there was seen, indeed, that 
some emol : on of the heart was struck with sudden dumbness. There was some water 
in thero6m, I fetched it for her, and having taken some, returning animation visited 
her once more. A lengthened interval ensued, wherein my mind recalled all that 
had passed between us, which ended in contrition. 

“ It is growing late,” she said, at last, with faint and trembling utterance. “ Let 
us then bid farewell, sir." 

“ Where shall we meet again?”- I asked, in some confusion. 

“ Never, sir, never again,—impossible —and she arose while speaking. 

“ Jt shall not lie,” I fiercely cried ; “ not even now shall you escape my love.” 

“ I.ove ! love !" she cried, with short contempt; “ christen it, ‘ hatred,’ pray.” 

“ Sweet devil,” I murmured. 

“ The money, sir,—yonder,” she said, and there was a modest dignity in this. 
You must again receive it in part payment of past favors. Worlds would I give 
to return you all your bounty ; it sits loo heavy here.” 

“ Pronise me,” I said, for this kind of separation, so cool, so keenly civil, came 
like an unexpected shock upon me. “ Promise me, faithfully, lhal if you need help, 
protection, money, you will let me know. Oh, Laura, pardon me, let me still be 
your friend.” 

“ And promise me,” she said, “ that the next simple, single-minded woman whom 
you meet; if, Philip Gresham, she be virtuous, you treat her with just that manly 
tenderness that best becomes her modesty and honor.” 

“ As if—” I cried, “as if there breathes another woman like yourself,— one whom 
my soul would seek to covet.” 

“ There -good bye—farewell—God bless you,” were her words, as 1 pressed round 
her. and she was gone. 

I left the money there, and hastily quitted the house, mad with my own mean 
pretences, with my vain boastings, with my brutal conduct; and mad with love besides. 

This was not all. The following day she enclosed the money, directed to my wife, 
explaining the real circumstances,—enough perhaps, but not too much. This doubly 
galled me; that she should shut me out forever from any further protection of her, 
that she had outstepped me in generosity and all honorable sentiments. 1 do not 
think that on any other occasion save this shameful instance, 1 ever evinced such con¬ 
temptible baseness and unmanly harshness. Accursed folly so to befool myself. Yet, 
whilp I was building pile on pile of injimy and insult, I would have given life itself 
to have contributed to her happiness. Besides. this, my wife began to guess some 
disagreement: she questioned Laura, who now shunned even her society ; and. to 
rebut all lrpublesome enquiry, I threw out hints, facts or suggestions not te> he ex¬ 
plained, but which might be at will construed. These were carried up and down, 
repeated by my wife, who again told me all that Laura said ; thus, such folly met 
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her ears, as all my wrongs had reached her heart. At first, no wonder that it was 
so, she was all agitation when we met by accident; this afterwards gave place to a 
calm air of gentlest resignation. She was still in poverty, for there was none how 
willing to assist her; and ere long her face had lost its blushes, her form its trem¬ 
bling hesitation ; she was calm, nay, dignified ; and her voice! how melodiously harsh 
and soul-less was the sound! Yet, when my little ones met her m the stteets, they 
boasted still of her love and kindness. 

Besides this, my conduct excited even the notice of our acquaintance; for by my 
introduction she was known and admired by some, to whom my bitterness, my rude¬ 
ness, my desperate madness could not fail of being apparent. Mrs. Gresham had 
been laughingly told by me that our dear Laura was in love with me; her embar¬ 
rassment gave seeming color to the insult; some guessed and some surmised ; of 
course, the impudent boast was repeated to her; and as the hunted fawn, in the last 
abstraction of pursuit will face its pursuers—even the dove defend itself against its 
mate— so she. 

No, it was not enough to see the anxious energy, the laborious zeal whereby she 
sought to support herself and parents,—nor to know her wasted strength and sad de¬ 
pression—no— : to clasp her tenderly, or crush her cruelly,— this was the temper and 
fervor of mv passion. 

Our residence was still in the same neighbourhood; day by day she avoided me 
and refused the further friendship of my wife. At night, such was my restlessness, 
that even the blinds of my parlour be'ng left partly open, seemed not quite to shut 
her out; a trifle too. 

At length, however, another contrivance was invented, which was intended to 
force myself again into her favor, to discover it one kind feeling or sympathy yet 
existed. A favor was requested of her, that she would copy the enclosed miniature 
to oblige me. No answer was returned; in utter silence the thing was done and sent 
to me. Then I pretended to insist upon payment,—(lie money was sent back again, 
still with the same silence. 1 knew her poverty, nay, her wants; and shame and rage, 
combined, distracted me. Anothei interval succeeded, and another device followed 
close upon it. 1 pretended that ii'she would send a specimen ol her painting to a 
certain addiess, by this means I might indiieetly serve her; but now, the petty 
exercise of tyranny must have its sway ; 1 remained silent, indifferent;—indeed, if 
she would not receive my love, it was only just that she should know my hatred ; 
and if she loved me, there was my revenge. 
t 

It was one autumn evening fhat we mol suddenly in the streets. Though in (he 
garb of absolute poverty, this did not check her, for she motioned with distant cour¬ 
tesy, and questioned me—whether it were true—true—for she had been told so, 
that I could dare to taik of her as of a common creature, and boast of her affections 
too, and hold her up to pity and to scorn ? This was easily evaded. I caught her 
hand with uncontrolled delight, and charged her with the fault of all my conduct. 

“ You have utterly deceived me,” she said, “and played a paltry trick upon my 
nature. Tlieie, sir, enough.” 

Was it her coldness or what else? My kindness was now nothing but insult. 

I asked her how she prospered. 

“ Well, very well,” she said, and endeavored to pass by me. 

“ IIow are we so changed ?" I asked ; but let me remember no more. 4 Unkind, 
unmanly, bare, d shonorable,—aye, paltry,'—these were the words she used. The 
truth 1 had sought— the truth was extorttd from her. 

“ At one time," she said, with earnest simplicity, “who was, to my fancy, most 
kind, merciful, generous, noble ? Oh, it was you ! I would have ventured the living 
world, my life upon your honor; my life, the world would have been lost. Be satis¬ 
fied, so fur you have deceived me.” 

I told her she had been mistaken—1 had never loved. She was only the object 
of my charity, my benevolence, my fraternai love. This was said partly to satisfy 
my malice, partly in the hope that she would permit me again to serve her. 

“ It was mere friendship,” I said, with an insulting laugh; “ pure platonism,— 
a cold platonic kindness. You understand the meaning of the term ?” 
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She spoke once more with tranquil emphesis, not easily forgotten* 

“ Philip Gresham,” she said, “ you are the man to kiss and bite in the same- 
breath.” She turned away at once. The expression suited well my nature, was 
full also of the energy of her own ; I doubly loved her for it. So we parted. 

After this, all was calm—such calm indifference! Why, love, from the worst of 
women, would have secured more civil treatment, and from the best, at least ensured 
respect. Yet was it agony to meet or part with her; to remember or forget her. 
Love ! Where was my claim or right to say she loved me ? Torture will extract 
the cry of misery; joy excite enjoyment; the harp respond to the hand that touches 
it. Had I not wrought upon her gratitude and better feelings, offended her delicacy,, 
and terrified her modesty—what more? That hour of fainting! might she not have 
feared and doubted me ? That hour of sweet insensibility—of returning life ! Oh, 
God! a life of tears can never wash away that truth, then happily hidden in futurity. 
The future now is past. 

It is something amusing to see the deceptions of the human mind; that we can 
take up with one prepossession or another prejudice ‘ T can reject the one, or assume 
the other at, pleasure, and never find out the mistake of either. We can even persuade 
ourselves that when we most remember, we have most learnt to forget. As for me, 
my wife was as flashy as ever, I os gay; or, if not so, the mental alteration was not 
discoverable. 

11 owever, by mutual and gradual consent, all acquaintance and recognition between 
Miss Lcdelle and ourselves ceased ; and, after a time, we learnt that she had left the 
neighbourhood. There were hours, doubtless, when her image returned to me, and 
came with all the strength of feeling to plead against my present happiness. Times, 
too, when secretly I blushed for all my baseness. By a display infinitely beyond my 
fortune, by an expenditure averse from all the rules of prudence, I sought to beguile 
myself, and believe myself a happy man. 

But four or five years, though esteemed a period in human life will not efface im¬ 
pressions, where the mind is, as it were, embued with mental jjasaions stronger than 
itself. All things assume this likeness, or this color of the soul or take no shape or 
hue that memory will retain. Though great changes had taken place, there was, there¬ 
fore, no material change in me. Where there was little real happiness, or home con¬ 
tent, or thoughtful satisfaction, remembrance willingly sought refuge with the past. 
Without, indeed, descending to other and odious comparisons, Laura Ledelle was, in 
intellect, conversational powers and social qualities, also in a peculiar nature of cha¬ 
racter, incomparably above any other woman it had ever been my fortune to meet. 
She was one, too, with a soul not lost in the forms of society, hut ever burning bright 
and pure with every grace. To this conclusion my mind ultimately came, and rested 
satisfied. 

Meantime, willingly, of my wife I would say nothing. That constant indulgence, 
that unceasing expense, those luxuries and Relights of dress wliich are esteemed by 
most wives of this every-day world, were not refused to mine. She—she ruled me, 
too; but by what power ? Let it remain unspoken. Such generosity as was ex¬ 
pended on her was yielded literally, because the magic influepce of marriage compelled 
it. If in idle amours, if in frivolous connexions apart from home, my hours were 
spent, my heart, at least, by this time had discovered that nothing new could please 
or could beguile it. Inexplicable as my conduct had been, I loved Laura Ledelle, 
if ever my lost soul were sensible of love; and years had passed away like days; 
my children were no longer infants, but still, when my thoughts wandered far away 
from home, from daily cares, anxieties of business, passing intrigues, or late impru¬ 
dence, they were always to tie traced to this last asylum of my hopes. Yet I loved 
her no longer; this was my persuasion. 

It was a lovely summer’s day; one of those when no sun seems shining, for all is 
sun around, when first we met again; she was alone. Perhaps it was the genial 
warmth and beauty of the season which led me to perceive that she was clad in mourn¬ 
ing; and there must have been certainly so&etbing attractive in that air and figure. 
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■Or so many admiring looks had never followed her. She bore my sonl away in one' 
short gaze. I bowed, blushed, hesitated, bowed again; and she returned it with calm 
politeness, and passed on. My eyes pursued her. - Thus fashionably dressed—how 
oould it be.. Perhaps her parents were dead, or long since she might be married. 
My heart lept to my lips, and I rushed after her. 

“ Forgive me, dear Miss Ledelie,” cried I, “forgive me all the past, dear Laura.” 

“ Ah—it is ydu,” she answered, with singular self-possession. “ Forgive! dear 
me, I had quite forgotten all about it; so long ago, with other thoughts and prospects 
to engage me.” 

Forgotten! could Bhe forget. My soul sunk down at once,—my footsteps followed 
her. 

In one pleasing, painful moment, I learnt that her parents were still living,—she 
herself not married. Hut then, that dear confiding manner was so changed. Change 
of seasons, time, fortune, life, may well occur and be well borne; but change of 
friends—of feeling—from love to worse than hate, a kindly coldness,—this was too 
—too horrible. Though well deserved, it was not well endured. 

“ Good morning, and good bye,” these were the words with which we parted. 

“ God bless you now, Laura, now and lor ever,” 1 murmured ; for fearful truths 
were thronging fast upon me. 

The beauty of this life, the spirit of past and present happiness, all, anything 1 
would have given to bring back again that holy union of our friendship in which we 
had once indulged. Besides, deep private cares, harassing daily difficulties surrounded 
me. My fortunes were fast sinking; my wii'c, accustomed to free expenditure, not 
quite so provident as many wives might be,—and for this, and because of this pre¬ 
cious consolation my heart had lost, I could 1 have wept tears from the soul itself; 
tears of stern anguish; yes—aye, tears of love’s deep remorse. The truth touched 
me : how unworthy many, how worthy she, of faith, of lasting truth. 

By a strange coincidence, we heard shortly after, that, by the death of a distant 
relation, Laura had come into a. pretty, perhaps a considerable fortune. She visited, 
in fact, some of the immediate circle of onr own acquaintance, as though anxious to 
return, in some degree, the kindness she had once received from them. By some 
kindly interference, past unpleasantries were sunk into oblivion; my wife courted anew 
her society, pleased, as women are with wealth. Her sight, presence, conversation 
were not now denied me. 

She was not now dependent on the world; her modest gratitude was here exchanged 
'for generous virtues, becoming to her state; her diffident modesty was turned to 
modest dignity ; her timid grace to a most graceful frankness-, for all things, and for 
every one she had a mind of sweet intelligence, a soul of sensibility, a heart of most 
true feeling; but neither were for me. 

There was one thing too that worked me into pbrenzy. She allowed -her cold¬ 
ness—showed it! That she did not even despise me. Contempt might have re¬ 
vealed that she once respected: scorn that she once admired ; hatred, that she once 
loved me ; aversion, even, that some strange antipathy had followed a too powerful 
prepossession — the long affection that she once had felt. But this was darkness 
unlit by stars,—daylight" without a shadow ;—a frozen country where not a streamlet 
flowed to welcome the lost traveller. How often, with skilful manoeuvres or con¬ 
certed plans had I attempted to wring some recognition of my previous claims upon 
her; to extort some fleeting word, some evanescent thought or ray of memory 
which might reveal that she had not forgotten all—all;—not forgotten to feel 
for me. 

I caught her Tit last alone in my own parlour, waiting for my wife. The elegance 
of her dress too well displayed a person, improved by fortune and daily comforts into 
such charms of womanhood as my most high-flown fancy had not pictured. A' 
word, a passing conversation, and then another wild interview took place between us. 

“ I remember, yes, Laura,” 1 cried with frantic energy, “ cold, kindless as you 
arc, without remorse or feeling, I remember, dear, lovely, faithless creature, ye$, at 
tny touch, you fainted. Nay, don't deny it, you loved me tlien—then you loved me.” 

“ 1 do remember,” she answered, with a smile of scorn to blind the startling tears. 
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“ Then, Philip, Gresham, then, And yon are married too!, then I loved you;— as never 
woman yet loved man,.— to blindly and so truly. I do remember. You have played, 
sported, trifled with,the best feelings that lay around my heart. Fainting *you left 
me and resigned me ; your self-love—your vanity was satisfied. Oh, have 1 not a 
heart that might be broken.” 

“ Not by me," 1 said;, “ the heart of a coquette—a worthless creature.’* 

“ Not even your wife,” said Laura ; “tell her—she is too generous, she will not 
defend you. Go, talk no more; -or talk to some coquette or worthless creature." 

“•Mach do 1 hate you and despise myself,” I said, and flung a flower in her face 
while.speaking. 

“ Fie, sir,” she said, “ fie! We have buried our old friend, dear Philip Gresham, 
long ago; we have taken a new likeness of the past; therefore, our friend must now 
be more polite.” 

So tauntingly, so carelessly we met, till her presence drove me at once from that 
society 1 sought so much. , 

It was now I felt all my past cruelty, infamy, degradation. To dally with her 
modesty, work on her tenderness, this was shameful; but to be generous only to be 
base,—to overstep suqh difficulties to secure her love, only to throw it from me with 
contumely, this was monstrous. My infernal machinations had all ended thus. 

A short time had elapsed, when my business engaged my attention altogether. 
The failure of many large commercial houses at this period drew me into the vortex 
of their ruin. ■ After those vain exertions which we use to swim when we are 
sinking ; after all was done that could be, with nerves unstrung and tortured 
with contending anxieties, I found it necessary for my wife and family to resign 
that state in the world to which they had been accustomed. But this dareu not 
yet be told ; for this was the living happiness of Mrs. Gresham,— the pomp and 
pride of life, the all of life that she could comprehend. She, doubtless, had her 
worldly virtues, though a knowledge of the world was her one chief attainment. 

Also, about this period, my wife broached other opinions, averse from her old 
conceits, of jealousy of Laura Ledelle, of belief in my mlallibility of judgment or of 
action. 

In other days, she had amused herself or me by a species of amiable badinage, 
lightly hinting, openly laughing at the attachment of Miss Ledelle, or my supposed 
conquest of one who appeared doomed never to be married. Now, this was trans¬ 
posed into something more rational,—into an entire confidence in Laura. She very 
freely told me that she feared there had been something wrong in my treatment 
of her. I asked her hastily what reason she could have lor such a supposition, as to 
imag : ne me blumeable or inconsidciate in my conduct to a lady, when she knew' 
they had a claim upon every man’s attentions. 

“ There is nothing so painful to my pride,” was the reply, “ as to see Laura 
when any one speaks of you.” 

“ What, she has no opinion of my sincerity/’ I asked, eagerly, “ of my conduct, 
or of me ?” 

“ None whatever,” said Louisa. “ I think she believes that you have not one 
human feeling.” 

“ Indeed!” I cried. “ Yes, I have feelings—deep ones. What does she say of 
me." 

“ She is very ard< nt,” said Mrs. Gresham, “ but so cold if we speak of you. Every 
one thinks that she is going to be married.” 

What was this to me ! I started and dropt the subject. Married ! yet. we were 
nothing to each other, still there was aneuish in the thought. If I.did not possess, 
then no one else posseted her; if I did not, then none other claimed interest in 
her ; this was my satisfaction. Even this friendless and distant, intercourse was pre¬ 
ferable to the fact of losing her entirely. This was more endurable than to know her 
feelings, though not mine, wire given to another. 

The climax of my fate arrived. My property came into the hands of my creditors, 
my furniture and himsehold goods were advertised for sale ; we hired lodgings lor a 
time. The man of spirit is the one whom fortune conquers still; so have we often 
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found it. I was not theman ever to 1W1 iato half measures; and It Was my pridJ$| 
to know, that though I-■Were left a beggar tdtimaiely, tl» world could nevfer sutler, f 
My wile complained as women Will do.' Laura grew thin and pale, hut was lar more 
kind thaw heretofore, - - ; 6 

It was the morning of the sale. - We were all lamenting that this should cotne to 
pass; and in my anxiety the day had passed away but slowly. A messenger sud¬ 
denly arrived to’say that a gentleman had bought m the furniture ; it was at my owu 
disposal. My wife, with do expression of joy, started up,-and ran to give the, neces¬ 
sary orders respecting it,.but Amelia, who lately had never been absent from my 
wife’s society, was now seated at work, making something tor the children. The 
most acute observer could not leave remarked any peculiarity in her. A conviction 
of tlm truth, not easily mistaken, struck me at once. In my good fortune 1 had - 
many triends; but in this crash, 1 knew there were none faithful enough to follow me. 

I approached her ; call it not with respect, but with a reverence akin to absolute 
idolatry. 

“ Dear, dear Laura,” I whispered, for my emotions choked me; “ you,—you, at 
least, have not forgotten us.” 

“ 1 remember many things,” she said, mildly, “ and, amongst them, when we 
were poor you used to bring us assistance. You were then our friend.” 

“ Do you remember this, ’ 1 asked, and looked on her with love, never to be mis¬ 
taken; “ it was a generous thought.” 

“ And when you left us,” she exclaimed, “ then we were sad indeed; but then 
you did not think. We now, at least, are triends once more.” 

I caught her hand, and gazed upon her till all her soul was burning in her lace ; 

I touched it with my lips. 

“ There, enough,” she said ; “be sure these clouds will tome day open, and shew 
refulgent day, brighter than ever.” The children were playing in the gaiden. 

“ Mind,” she added, “ those sweet creatures when it rains take shelter, and 
then look out again lor sunshine." 

1 laughed in spite of care, lor there was often a quaintness in her manner, that 
made one smile even when inclined to weep. 

Did I not love her now; and with no common love, hut with a sentiment deserv¬ 
ing her. Duiing our troubles, she it was who gave consolation to us all, bclriended 
our children, comforted my wile, ai.d conferred on such a wretch as me, a seeming 
happiness ; and money was not spared, lor this was not a calculation that ever 
entered the mind of this most generous woman. 

We were all sealed one summer's afternoon in a parlour that overlooked the 
garden, and even our altered fortunes had assumed the shew of comlort. My utmost 
endeavours had been tried to ascertain if Laura was engaged, but all in vain. My 
thoughts were just dwelling on the possibility, when my wile spoke. 

“ 1 do think, my dear,” said she, addressing Lama, “ you were certainly wrong 
to refuse Mr. D. A woman lias always more dignity as a married woman,— more 
command and influence.” 

Amelia colored deeply, and said, “ yes, but I thought, dear, this was a secret.” 

My wile laughed. 

She was then free, ’her friendship might still be mine! I started up,— I sunk 
down again, trembling and chill. “ Did you see that flash of lightning,” 1 asked. 

“ Strange the effect!'’ 

“ Louisa, Mr, Gresham is ill,” said Laura, calmly, but she did not move. The 
blood rushed back again to my heart. 

“ l wonder, dear, you are averse from marriage," said my wife, as she brought 
some water. 

“ Never wonder,” said Laura. “ One bad man—the knowledge of one bad man 
— is enough to perplex a single-minded woman. Imagine what it would be, to give 
a person credit lor every virtue breathing and. find him all swallowed - up in vices 
of the heart.” 

“ But this is all imagination,” said my wife ; not so to me, for the words were as 
the pricking of thorns within my bosom. 
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But onward now. She learned, through LouiBa, the real state of my affairs and 
fortune. She smilingly offered to embark a portion of her property in my business* 
and called herself my partner, a shareholder in the concern; thus beguiling the hours 
with innocent mirth to win us from our griefs. All this she did as if she cared nothing 
for me. Her only answer to my expressions of gratitude was* “ that I had done the 
same for her; that she wished not to owe me obligations.’’ Shortly after, my wife 
was taken ill, she tended her like a sister; my children found a second mother in her. 
There, once—yes, it was so—1 told her my weak thoughts. The strong belief was 
then most strong upon me, that I should some day live to marry her. 

“ Hush! be humble,” she answered; “ Louisa is your wife—the only woman that 
could ever suit you. ” 

“You know, Laura, you know,” T cried, “ that you would never refuse me ; if 
only to save me from my inevitable misery, that 1 might repay your wrongs.” 

“ You have taught me too much,” she said; “ you would not suit my notion of the 
manly character. Kind to others, cruel only to me, what can you expect? But we 
shall quarrel. You were once good to me ; be happy as you are.” 

There was a decision in lier words that stung me to the quick. 1 eould have kissed 
or crushed her. Then a thought fbr the first time suggested itself; a thought of 
infernal origin; an expedient whereby I might still discover if this were merely feign¬ 
ing. I drove the base design away and wiped it from my memory. But fate led 
me : incidents led on fate. 

She was no longer young—but love is ever young ; and besides, she was a woman 
who never could grow old, so fresh and full her feelings to the last. She was the 
Psyche who outshone Venus’ self. There was a deep solicilude, a zealous watch¬ 
fulness too in her ; her mournful countenance and weakly form might have revealed 
too, that there were some sentiments within, more powerful than will or reason. And 
for all this 1 loved her. Oh, had she dealt more mercifully, 1 had never been this 
hapless wretch ! But we were talking one day accidentally of stop-mothers. 

**' There is but one woman in the world,” said my wife, “ who, in my opinion, coukl 
be trusted in that situation, and that is our Laura—my dear Laura.” 

“ Answer,” I cried; “ and answer kindly, too ;” and, for the first time for years 
she blushed and looked embarrassed. 

1 arose, hastily, snatched the love-lock that hung upon her bosom, and pressed it 
to my lips. My wife smiled at my enthusiasm, and kissed her friend in kindly grati¬ 
tude. But that lock of hair never again had so fair a resting-place. The following 
morning, she had cut it off,—some other fashion was more pleasing. This little thing 
was great in the exquisite torture that it wrought upon me. The action spoke enough. 

, That fatal thought, the plan and scheme uprose and would not be rejected ; but, by 
the mighty world above, there was no guilt in the design. 

However, at tins period, the ill chances and unlucky spite of fortune followed'me. 
Because the money of Laura Ledelle should not be lost, more strenuous exertions 
were used by me in the prosecution of my trade, than on any other occasion before; 
but at each venture, great sums were either sunk or only just recovered back 
again, so that, in fact, my family were living upon Laura’s property. If, sometimes, 
an inactive life will still acquire riches ; so oft-times again, even the efforts of de¬ 
spair, or of laborious enterprize will not ensure a decent competency. It is the 
difference between the mariner sailing with wind and weather in his favor, and the 
same mariner, tossed in the whirling tempest, the sport of boisterous gales and ocean 
waters. My health could barely contend against ail this, this overpowering adver¬ 
sity ; it was evident that either Laura’s fortune, or the common comforts of our family 
must fall the sacrifice. 1 entreated her to withdraw it, gave her every authority 
over my affairs to secure it to herself, but she heeded not my entreaties. 

“ When it was done,” she said, “ it was so, with the full intention of risking future 
consequences. 1 have enough to satisfy my humble wants. The golden sunshine 
of life is over, and twilight is now coming. I am happy in the happiness of those 
around me. I shall never marry—1 have no friends. This money Providence has 
sent to be of benefit to others.” 

It was strange, but while 1 felt that she was fast conquering me in noble qualities, 
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in generosity and goodness, there was an inward longing to conquer her, to makJ 
her tell her love, to force her to reveal that my content and peace were all she 
sought, and I the impulse of her spirit—her soul and heart in one. Why, this 
great bounty, this enduring sweetness, but for me I ' 

“ Tell me not,” I cried, with breathing fervor, “ this love, dear Laura, exceeds 
all common love.” 

“ It does, indeed,” she answered, quickly, “ for it is friendship and pure gratitude 
united, that is it. Indeed,” she added, with a playful smile, “ 1 make my kindly 
actions pay for unkind thoughts, and so, keep an account against myself.” 

Alas! was this the answer: mine was no common, mean affection now. Her mind 
had given light to mine, her soul was transfused in mine, her heart had grown beside 
my own and lighted there a kindred gentleness. I was not all unworthy. Oh, if 
she had but shown one spark of tenderness—yielded one sigh of sweetness, granted 
one look of sympathy, the hell of my remorse might have been changed to mimic 
paradise. My nature then had never dared to sin against her; never should my hands, 
my eyes, senses, touch, have once offended her; then my lost spirit should have reigned 
in other worlds, free from the abiding curse. 

Day after day, however, led on to farther ruin, and shortly also, my health began 
to sink beneath the turmoil and the torture of my mind. With most womanly regard 
she waited on me, with gentle conversation soothed rne, and wandered, like a hallowed 
shade, around me. Coldness had vanished, and gentler mercy followed. Perhaps 
she guessed my deep endurance, and my proud debasement; perhaps she pitied me. 

The first news revealed to me on my recovery was, that the insolvency of some 
influential houses, and the panic that beset the commercial world, were gradually 
undermining the whole resources of our trade, and must terminate inevitably in our 
ruin. At this point, I was unable to draw poor Laura’s money from the vortex, and 
it was swept away, leaving me none but the last resource of telling her how great and 
miserable a wretch my fate had made me. If heretofore contemptible, methought, 
how much more so now. Heavens ! what thoughts of what might have happened 
and all that had oppressed me. 

My wife undertook to reveal it to her; though possibly, my wasted health and 
spirits lmd partly prepared her for the shock. I was leaning on the sofa; my face 
buried in my hands, as they entered ; I scarce heard the echo of their footsteps, ere 
they were beside me. 

“ 1 have been telling dear Laura,” said my wife; “ that, Philip, though we are 
so unfortunate, may yet get on, and then all will be right again; she knows our 
gratitude.” 

1 started up, and sunk upon my seat again. Mrs. Gresham had been weeping. 
Laura was pale as death, and, whether it was the pleading patience of her manner, 
but as I took her hand, overcome by mortifioation, shame and grief, tears burst from 
my eyes involuntarily, honest tears as ever boyhood shed, and like a boy, I wept. 
She gently pressed my shoulder. 

” This is not well,” she softly said ; “ Oh, Mr. Gresham, where is the fortitude 
that overcomes great sorrows. As Louisa tells us, all will some day be well, Philip, 
am! fortune favor us again.” 

“ It is best to sp<?ak to him yourself, dear,” said my wile, and quitted us. As 
Laura stood belbrc me, I drew her towards me, and put my arms around her waist. 

“ Why do you not curse me, that would be kindness now,” 1 cried, in my distrac¬ 
tion ; “ or bless me in pure mockery, dearest Laura.” 

“ We will hope so,” she said. 

“ Revile, reproach me,” 1 exclaimed. “ This would be merciful. Now, tell me 
how you scorn me. ” 

“ I do not scorn you,” was the answer. 

“ What then ?” I said. 

“ Be sure,” she said, “ whatever happens,” and she spoke with anxious fervor, 
“ be sure 1 will not neglect this pleasing gratitude, but ever think of your dear chil¬ 
dren and your wife, and serve them to the last,” 

“ Dear, precious, noble to the ‘last,” I whispered, “ Oh Laura 1” and I looked 
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er face, so pale andpassionleSs; and touched her figure, slender as a shade, 
e appealed some spirit just "transfused from mortal bondage to immortal iite. 
So I should have thought, when 1 on my burning temples there fell a tear, cold as 
herself. She dashed it hastily away; and smiled back into life again. 

“ Come, come," said she, “ never repent the loss of fortune ; so long ,as just a 
decent home remain. „Fqr me, L have often seen a palace of the st.irs in moonlight, 
or built upon a day time,cloud, infinitely more beautilul than this earth's fortune 
could have raised lor me. So, to-morrow we will look within the clouds, or to-nrght 
amid the stars, end this will he true wisdom. Good -bye." She bioke away, and 1 
b,oke after her; but She was gone. 

Here let me pause. It is an undeniable truth that my feelings were not satisfied ; 
hut ot sisterly softness ; and generous self-devotion; great and unparralleled personal 
sacrifice; there had been surely ample evidence to confirm the truth of her afiec- 
tion. Butt hen her confidence was placed in herself and not in me. My wife now 
loved und honored her as one removed in mental beauty far beyond herself; 
neither was she jealous ; not because she had no doubt of me, but none of her. She 
was, indeed, beloved by all alike, excellent in all virtues; in grace of motion, grace 
of mind, beyond idea. Let. me dwell awhile upon this thought, this time, when my 
depression, conjoined to my misfortunes, compelled, induced this noble creature to 
yield me the rich gilt of her society. What demon could lead me to the destruction 
of such bliss. But though tried and tempted to the utmost on nulny passing daily 
occasions, nothing could be extorted, till, from day to day, she never came before 
me but my thoughts turned to this one alone. Could 1 but discover if this reseive 
were only feigning ; a deceit to cover dearer, deeper feelings. Olten 1 smiled upon 
the thought, me > houghf she often faintly blushed in wonder at the smile. Why 
swear by Heaven {’—since Heaven best knows my lmnor. However, events weie 
now thronging to aid in my design ; this even gave sweetness to the tearful thought. 
S emtngly, in older to preserve the remainder ot her fortune to aid in the support of 
our family, or lor the juture benefit of our ehiluren, Laura now retired liom all 
society ; and to preclude the possibility of intrusion, took two handsome apartments 
in our near neighbourhood, 'lhese rooms led into one another with tolding doors, and 
were to my contemplation well adapted to my scheme. In this retued abode how 
oiten did she welcome me, and here we spent many an hour, while she leaned over 
some lovely portiait, for her perfect skill had long since gained her both populunty 
and liberal reward ; and Jaltt-ily, she had pursued her art, with an aider and un- 
Weatied labor that indicated lather the desiie of emolument than the exercise of 
an elegant umustme-nt. Here we olten expatiated on subjects of mind and science, 
pleasing to her and me ; but—no, she did not see the damning cause ol my atten¬ 
tions; she did i,ot know tins intercourse was madness to my leelmgs, steel mnkling 
in a wound—death in the midst of life. But one trial! one, my Laura, not to con¬ 
quer you, but to shew your truth is mine,— that something, and that all, that may 
convert this living daikness into light. One trial. Horrible fool. 

“ It is singular enough,” said 1 to my wife, one morr-ing, “ to think only for an 
instant upon the cause of Miss Lcdelle’s retirement from society, her kindness to our 
children and to us.” 

“ She is a woman of most exalted mind,” said Mrs. Gresham.* “ There has been 
a loss to all mankind, that she should have never mairied.” 

“ What is the cause of this—the cause,” 1 repeated. “ Has she never told it you 
among her woman's secrets i" 

** Never,” said my wile, and she paused, “""never to my knowledge.” 

“ Is Laura at all capable of love i" I asked. 

“ Oh, depend upon it,” said my wife, “ she has most powerful, lasting, generous 
feelings. But an ordinary man can have no conception ot her. Only such a woman 
as myself is lit for this every day world. 

“ 1 should like to sec Laura's love,” I said. 

Sly wile looked at me enquiringly, but said nothing more. 

The one, one thought was alwuys with me, and took deeper root than ever ; and 
after some lew days again 1 called upon her. It was towards the evening ; she was 
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•Ion?, and ratlier more pensive than usual; and while *t ^aat there, the questidii^ 
nuu ai-_y arose within me, how it was that she should finis'.create in y admiration* 
No longer young—clad very simply—a pale tiice shrouded in a cjose muslin cap— 
how was it. The soul-rrtbe soul I —lieart and mind seated there,— there, beneath 
the gauzy folds that veiled her bosom. The ridctie thus was read. 

“ 1 am so unhappy," she said. 

1 started, and turned pale. “ How and why V 1 cried. 

She was under great anxiety, she said; and presently after .began to tell me 
further. A young servant-maid in the house had been charged with stealing some 
valuable property belonging to the next dour tenants, and all the household weie 
engaged, some gone in search of her, and some in quest ol the sto.en goods. 

This was a lorlunate chance, which never could have been antunpaUd. The 
family were employed upon other things ; the occasion was not to be omitted, 
and this was the moment, or never, to execute my project. 1 was resolved. 

in her room—in her bed-room—there, at night, together, there might my soul 
best judge ot its security iu loving her; but foi no further ill, none which the day 
itself might not look in upon ; only to prove by her tears—her ways— her words— 
her anguish—whether she loved or scorned me. Once more to see her fainting 
spirit shrink away—once more. This was it. To harm her i No. Who dared do 
this? Not 1, for all the treasures of the world below. 

“ IIow melancholy you appear to-night,” she exclaimed; “ quite unlike yourself.” 

“ Am I so ?” 1 said, starting from my reverie. ” My thoughts are rather pleasing 
t > me.” 

“ Did you see the moon-lit rainbow tbal shone last night ?” she asked, •* It was 
most beautiful,—more singularly so than those that slum? upon a day-time cloud. 

1 wish that you had seen it.” 

“ Why V said 1. 44 Why do you think of me ?” 

“ It struck me," she baid, “ that if you had beheld it, you would have thought 
how pleusant many things appear inour misfortunes, though forgotten in prosperity. 
How very lovely things may be at night, which in the day are never heeded. It 
shone most heavenly.” 

I started up. Sure she must guess my thoughts. This was the night, and she, 
most lovely in the days of my adversity was still more lovely now. 1 turned away 
— returned again—bade her adieu—resumed my seat—and sunk into abstraction ; 
bewildered by the present scheme that occupied my fancy, yet my heart trembled 
at the bare idea. 

41 There is no new unhappiness at home, I hope,” she said ; “ you are not well.” 

“ My head is racked — my heart—my feelings altogether,” was the answer. 
“ Fetch me a glass of water.” 

She left me; and while she was gone, I examined the apartments to be sure 
that nothing could intervene to interrupt my plan. 

Each chamber had a door that opened into the passage of the house and led on 
to the staircase. There were, therefore, ample means of escape in case of any in¬ 
trusion, but this was haidly possible. The short glimpse I caught of the inner 
sleeping room, was sufficient to satisfy me that there were certain nooks of retreat 
there, where I might lie unobserved till the convenient time arrived for my re¬ 
appearance,— the moment of delight for me, and for her love’s strongest trial. I 
hud scarcely made my survey when she returned. 

‘‘ How shameful it is of me to trouble you,” 1 said, but my trembling hands gave 
seeming evidence of my illness, and drew from her some information relative to the 
real state of things. 

'* The house is in utter confusion,” she said, “ scarce any one at home. It is well 
you are here, or certainly 1 should be alarmed to be so lonely.” 

Alarmed at loneliness, and not at me,” I said, and she then looked doubtfully 
upon me ; but pre ently recovered herself, and held out boih her hands to me. 

41 No, no,” she said, 44 what should I fear in you, you are my friend. 4 ’ 

I took her hands in mine and wrung them in distraction. The fear, the horror 
of offending her restrained me, or 1 had clasped her there at once ; and with a fond 
extortion compelled the truth from her. 
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r “ I am not myself to-night,” I Baid, u some demon or some angel goads on my 
hing mind to madness. Good night., dear Laura, there, good night.” 

Terrified at my energy; retiring, as she ever did, from all impassioned language, 
•she drew herself away, murmured, “ good flight, God bless you,” and hastily I quit* 
ted her, confused at my own thought. 

I never was more myself; nature was never more evident within me. I retired 
—but not down stairs. No, Kke a midflight plunderer, or the stealthy ruffian to 
his midnight work, I crept back slowly through the dark, into her chamber. The 
gentle moon lent me imperfect light. I stepped with caution onward, feeling along 
the furniture, when her footstep was heard approaching. She appeared with a candle. 
At that instant, 1 was at the farther end of the apartment, and saw a closet door 
ajar. She did not notice me; but retreated like one who had been alarmed, but whose 
fears were suddenly quieted. That one short ray of light directed me, 1 stole back 
unheard and concealed myself in the closet, which fate had apparently pointed out as 
my best hiding place. 

How was it that though my nature still revolted at the act, it was nature urged me 
on and would not be denied. My conduct all along was as a portion of my destiny . 
Oh world and life , would that the soul were nothing, rather than have to answer for 
such sins and sorrows! There was no premeditated injury—God is my witness— 
none! It was the work of fate doomed to betray the wretch who once relies on it. 

Hours of weary suspense passed slowly on, and as they elapsed, Laura ever and 
anon entered the room.' Presently, some -one else approached and locked the drtor 
leading into the passage, but this was of no consequence whatever. The inner dpor 
of the parlour was now half open, and site was evidently now preparing for repose. 
Once, looking from my concealment, I saw that she was weeping ; perhaps over my 
wrongs—for me. Then, she knelt down to say her evening prayer, was there a 
thought—a prayer devoted tome. This thought aroused repentance, doubt, distress, 
fear of my own designs—but how escape and leave her now—impossible. 

A moment more, and she was now undressing; in garments held, and clinging 
softly round her, as if to hide her from herself—for what else could she fear. And 
now—now—willingly would I have sprung out upon her, but shame and fear hung 
like strong chains upon me. Her heavenly vision came but once upon me clad in 
white ; and in an instant, by a slight trembling thrill—a hasty breathing, 1 knew her 
tender form was there reclining. The closet was immediately in front of where she 
lay, I beheld her with a Bible, perusing it, languishing, as though almost half asleep 
—so peacefully would she leave the world in prayer. 1 thought of nothing now but 
to escape. Worlds would 1 have given never to have been there. The instant of 
my hope was that of my despair, for at my first slightest movement, she started up 
aroused and listening, and shortly after sunk to rest again. Still, though the hour 
had come wherein the trial was to pass, none was yet attempted : the sight of such a 
perfect purity withheld me, defeated mo, here was love’s last religion :—Yet. Oh 
Heaven! 

My heart leapt up at once. The house was heard in sudden great confusion, cla¬ 
mor of voices and the stir of footsteps ; and Laura, as she heard the sound, wrapt 
hastily her things around her, fearful of interruption, and fled into the farther room. 
Chance is the devil that directs us still. But one short interval, and some one rapt at 
the outer door and asked if they could be admitted. But few words passed between 
them. It was the officers, who, through some intelligence, had come in search of 
the stolen goods, a portion of which was supposed te be concealed in her apartments. 
My poor Laura made some hesitation, but after awhile I heard them enter ; nothing 
was found in the first apartment, and they approached her bed room. • Here, she 
again faltered, as any timid creature might to have her last retreat invaded. I 
heard the coming footsteps—felt the doom. The cold perspiration stood upon my 
brow. For the first time, Philip Gresham trembled—not for himself but for her. 
Here was the mistress of the house ; here were servants, hirelings, vulgar menials, 
ffien, too! all to be witness of my presence, of—of her—of what! — 

T opened the closet door and once looked forth. She, my Laura, saw me. If death 
could look more deadly—aye, full of horror—that was she. She ran back into the 
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parlour again, as though under some distraction of the senses. They came—thef 
and she came with them as the victim to the sacrifice. They searched every cornc 
at last the closet, and I came forth. Oh, hell! oh, heaven! no sound—no shriek was? 
heard. 

“ Fear not, dear creature. I—I will protect you/’ were my words; but the coarse 
knowing laughter of the men, the wonder and the questioning of the women, “ sorry 
to interrupt such good society.” This was enough. 

Laura stood, her hands locked fast upon her bosom; her eyes, the lids covered, 
like eyes cut out in marble. Even these wretches were amazed; and nothing but 
the undying power of innocence could have wrought this upon them. I gave the fel¬ 
lows money, and they went their way. I spoke in whispers to the women, and they 
followed. There stood the criminal, there the innocent, face to face. 

“ Oh, Laura! had you but shown you loved me, this—this would have never hap¬ 
pened,” I cried out. “ Dear girl, the world shall never wrong you. These arms 
shall shelter you. Speak! oh, speak! dear love.” 

The rigid lips began to move, and death smiled wanly in her face. The lips still 
moved, but spoke not; and her eyes were now all unearthly bright, as though the 
latest ray of life was centred there. 

“ Believe it," I whispered wildly. “Dear girl! by the just God I never meant 
you harm. I came here to claim once more that innocent kindness, love, and truth 
which once were mine. No one shall ever harm you.” 

ghe drew back slowly, and seemed to glide rather than walk away. She still looked 
full upon me, her lips still moved, but not a sound was heard. I sprang after her, 
alarmed, and caught her in my arms. A faint shivering, like the shivering of glass 
before it breaks, passed through her. My lips sought hers—a kiss, yet once again. 

“ My heart—my heart—my heart! There; lay me gently down. My heart—my 
heart!” she murmured. This was the only sound—short sighing of the death-wail. 

And I did let her rest in that too hard embrace, whose touch had killed her. The 
truth flashed in upon me; she was dying. My prayers and my distracted cries brought 
quick assistance. My wife, at length appeared! and all that night we watched beside 
her; in vain—the bolt was shot—the arrow sped. If cruelty could kill, it has been 
so; if blood for blood can so requite, it shall be so. Well, art thou conquered, Laura, 
or am 1? Has my dear girl escaped me? her truth, her thought unspoken; the Becret 
of the other world—there to be known at last. Alas! dear shade; let me then still 
pursue thy shadow. 

Reason —reason alone creates this living world; at least, tills world of thought. 
When it is gone, why, all is nothing. If we no longer understand the truth, why 
truth is nothing; but, even though we kill this life, truth will exist beyond us. This 
truth kills me. That such a lie, a falsehood of my fate, should so betray me and so 
ruin her. Soft, dear girl! the dead know not the name of ruin; ruin is swallowed 
up in death. Is not this comfort? Why do men whisper of what they do not under¬ 
stand? It was the whisper of the town still; the town again repeated it; it came out 
in evidence, that, on the accursed night, when in quest of this lost property, they 
entered a poor lady’s chamber, the nest of my loved Laura; that they found there a 
gentleman, called Mr. Philip Gresham; that, horrible infamy! but this angel is im¬ 
mortal. Can mortals, then, hunt spirits from out the eternal skies ? Why not be at 
rest upon the theme? The saint, unblemished, still looks down upon us. Farewell, 
my girl! farewell! 


Shortly after the above incidents, in a newspaper of the period, there appears a paragraph, 
wherein is stated the death of Philip Gresham, Esq., who died by his own hand; and, 
curiously enough, some allusion is made to some unfortunate and unexpected casualties, 
unhappiness, and aberration, which, if not comprehended by less impulsive natures, has been 
often pleaded in extenuation even of the desperate act of suicide; and not inaptly, on this 
occasion, was such indulgence exercised. By reference to the will, we find that the remain¬ 
ing fortune of Laura Ledelle, she bequeathed, when dying, to his wife and children. This was 
the last arrow which reached home. 
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T HE.SEPARATED. 

By W. C3r. J. Barker, Esq. 

They met bv moonlight, in a grove retir'd 
From the world's gaze,—its quiet paths were free 
From nil intrusion, and eve’s lonely bird 
Poured from its bowers her softly mournful song: 

It was the spring-tide of the year, that time 
When smiling Nature wears her gayest vest. 

And all tilings breathe hilarity and joy. 

The sky was trnnquil, and the air was calm. 

No breeze disturbed the pure lake’s glassy breast. 

That back reflected all it’s flower-gemm’d banks 
In lines unbroken, as from mirror clear. 

So pleasant was the scene that rone mi 'ht gaze 
Upon its charms, and. gazing, think of change : 

On, who would willingly in Spring's fresh hours 
Muse on dark Winter’s storms and dreariness? 

They met—a graceful youth and slender girl ; 

Children of beauty both,—on each soft cheek 
Sate damask roses thron'd, and from each eye, 

Full of sweet light, Cove’s silent language beam'd. 
The flowers beneath their feet breath'd to the air 
Perfumes delightful; and the nightingale 
From the green hough that gently swung o’er head. 
Warbled entiancing strains ;—but oh, less sweet 

The violet s odors ;-far less musical 

The night-birds' songs, than wore the speaking sighs 
And whisper'd words which that young pair exchang'd 
Their hearts were full of hope ; nor would they see 
Aught that might blight that hope, ot give them pain. 

They met once more—at the same quiet hour :— 

The scene was beauteous still ; the violets 
As fragrant; and the many nightingales 
Warbled as sweetly to the listning woods: 

No passing clouds deform'd the moon-lit sky 

With threaten'd tempests-all lay hush'd and calm ; 

And that fair pair stood 'neath the forest boughs, 
Where oft before they met; but ah! their hearts 
No longer beat with quick and joyous throb. 

As wont of old ; Natuie seem'd changed to them. 

For Fortune harshly frowned upon their lot. 

And with rude voice, sternly iir.perati’^e 
Commanded them t.o part—perchance, for aye. 

Alas ! how seldom in this world of woe 
Is true love happy.—O'er the Western wave. 

In tort id realms that gallant youth must seek 
Wealth, which his said despis d, but never more 
Thun in the moment when it sever’d him 
From home and the sweet goddess of his vows. 

They parted !—with salt tears and many sighs. 

And looks which spoke the anguish of their souls ; 
While promises they made of faith till death. 
Unalterable :—so with bleeding hearts 
They tore themselves asunder. 


O'er the wave 

A proud ship goes careering—prosp'rous gales 
H ave filled her canvas, and with thoughtless glee 
Her sailors their accustomed labors ply, 
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Anxious to reach the port; but one she bore, 

Who deem’d her course too swift, mid chid the winds 
So qu ckly parting him from England’s shore ; 

It was the youthful exile. 


Time flew on ; — 

Spring had departed, and the Summer months 
With all their sunny blossoms and sweet buds 
Had passed away,—Autumn hud tinged the trees 
W’itli his own mellow hues ; fast short'ning days 
And chilly nights told Winter was at hand ; 

Whilst in the lover's trysting place lay strown 
Dead leaves and wither’d flowers, emblems most fit 
Of the departed hopes they cherish'd once. 

Yet though ’twas lonesome now, at ev’ningoft 
Wander’d the maiden there with pensive steps. 

To memory recalling those blithe days 
When in its shade she and her chosen met: 

Not many times the moon had filled her horn3 
Since lie departed for the Indian isles ; 

But in that snort spice, o’er Her sunken cheeks 
A boding paleness silently lia.l stoic, 

And day by day her footsteps weaker grew. 

Winter passed slow away, and the glad Spring 
Called once again o life the earlv flowers, 

Decking the green fields with their earth-born stars: 
The maiden looked out on the sunny plain. 

And the blue firmament, rich with pure light ; 

But she no more could wander through the woods, 
Culling sweet violets or pale primroses, 

Or sit beside the mountain rivulets, 

List ning the music of the blackbird's song : 

Her days were number'd, and lie nth s icy hand 
Pressed on her heavily,—yet mild he came. 

Not clad in terrors, but with slow approach. 

Like sti’.l night closing o’er a landscape fair. 

One wish she had, th .t ere her heart was cold, 

She might behold him whom she always loved. 

And on his bosom breathe he/ soul away. 

It might not be—hut just before she died 
Tidings came from him—letters full of hope 
And ardent passion. So the maiden knew 
She had not been forgot, and was content. 

Death stole upon her like a pleasant sleep 
Of sweet oblivion, nfter days of toil ; 

Resigned, she closed her eyes on e irthly scenes. 

And yielded her pure spirit to its God. 

They made her grave in a most quiet spot, 

A place of sunshine and delightful flowers. 

Where, ever murmuring, the busy bee 
Gathered her honey, and the guiltless birds 
Sang always to the echoes their wild songs. 

And her fond absent lover—in what clime 
Did he abide, not knowing she was gone ? 

Most unexpectedly wealth came to him, 

(A Jegucyfrom a rich relative, 

Who, living, never owned his kinsman poor. 

But dying heirless, left him all he had!) 

It was right welcome, for it set him free, 

And with the hreathless speed of love he sought 
HJs own dear land; full of delicious hope 
That with his plighted bride he now might share 
Riches new found, and live beneath her smile. 
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Fair blow the breezes o'er the Western main,. 

And rapidly the noble ship sailed on, 

Yet now be deemed her course was all too slow. 

They reach the coast,—once .more—his native soil 

lie presses with glad feet- 

• • • * * 

' It is still eve ;— 

Beside a flower-strown grave a mourner stands, 

As marble, pale and cold :—the rising moon 
Just shines upon his brow and parted locks, 

Lighting a countenance that breathes despair. 

All had been told him—and from that sad hour 
He neyer smiled, nor sigh'd, nor wept again. 

His reason was unsettled, yet not so 
As outwardly to show. 

If thou hast loved. 

Thou mayest partly guess his agony; 

But if thy heart ne’er felt Love’s holy flame. 

Words cannot tell thee!— 

Once more o’er the deep. 
As if for life, he fled from clime to clime ; 

From arctic regions to the torrid zone; 

But no where found forgetfulness or ease ;— 

Love cannot be forgotten, nor Despair.— 

Four years had passed, with all their circling moons 
And changing seasons, ere with prescient mind 
Homewards he turned his steps, at home to die, 

And lay his bones by hers who was in peace. 

• • * • • 

’Twas in the Autumn month, when all things fade, 
Green leaves and sweet flowers, and delightful herbs. 
When music ceases, and the skies grow dim. 

Life's fever found its close and he his rest! 

Banks of the Yoiie. 


THE ROSEBUD. 


Bright is thy vesture, lovely rose. ; 

Thy days are few—thy heart is young; 

But when thy ripen'd chains unclose, 

Tliou’lt curse the world whence thou hast sprung, 

* 

Trust not for safety to thy form ; 

Tho’ flattery thy beauty praise ; 

Tho’ buzzing wasps around thee swarm, 

Delighted on thy hues to gaze. 

Tho’ fragrance dwell upon thy lip ; 

Tho' Nature's glories round thee clings 
Tho’ insects flutter, smile, and mp,— 

Such joys bequeath a bitter sting. 

Thy bloom will fade, ill-fated flow’r; 

And, beauty flown, neglect and scorn 
Will leave thee, in thy fallen hour, 

To die upon thy native thorn. 


\ 

' W. Ledger, 

[court magazine.] 
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Chjaja, Naples, Piuma seua. 

Under the ethereal blue of a Southern sky, and charmed by the soft balmy uir of an 
Italian evening, my thoughts, are, nevertheless, of home. Yes, even in this delicious, 
dreamy clime, where it is easier to forget the world and its many ills than to have a thought 
of them,—a clime where Eden might have been! there is yet a spell around the thought 
“ Home, ” more eonsolitary to the stranger in a foreign land than the endless variety of 
wonders and witcheries which are ever attracting him. Surely this is the feeling which has 
inspired so many to write of “home’s hallowed ties,” and though humble are the preten¬ 
sions of my pen on such a subject, yet could I discourse in unnumbered Cantos, had 1 not 
other food for your entertainment; and as I have much to tell before the golden sun shall again 
tint the Eastern hemisphere, and as the light barque which is to convey this to you over 
the “ far blue wave” is gracefully flouting in Naples' placid bay, ready to sail at early mom, 
l will at once commence my narrative. 

The other evening, ] was strolling along the via Toledo, with its crowds of busy, bustling 
passengers, admiring the bright eyes and lovely smiles of the Neapolitan women, and the 
new and gay dresses of the coritadini, who were thronging on with restless and untiring zeal, 
when, on turning down a long and narrow street, I quickly found myself in a part of this 
fair cit y which 1 had not before visited. The lofty piles were old, dirty, and dilapidated, and 
with their broken windows and ragged stone entrances, like some of the closes at Edinburgh, 
marked, externally, the abode of misery and wretchedness. 

While slowly walking through this tenantless street, so unlike the gay Toledo which 1 had 
just quitted, my attention was directed to a window on the third floor of a squalid meagre- 
looking house, by the presence of a dark-eyed, care-worn looking girl, who ever and anon 
clasped her hands in the attitude of prayer, with great apparent earnestness and fervor; then 
throwing herself forward from the opened casement, with hasty, searching glances she ear¬ 
nestly watched every passer-by : her wild, biillianteyesatj length fastened themselves on me, 
and with a kind of frantic exclamation, which from her extreme height was partially lost 
upon me, she beckoned with the “ furore ” of an Italian, to hasten to her. My curiosity 
was aroused! my sympathies awakened, and, with an ardent love of adventure, the general 
characteristic of an Englishman, I was soon in a low and ill lighted room, its thick and dirty 
glass window rather excluding than admitting light; and the few straggling rays which 
found their way into the apartment, together with the faint glimmerings o£ a small antique 
lamp, which hung before a figure of the ‘ Saviour ’ on the cross, carved in lapis lazuli, served 
only to render ‘ darkness visible ' and make the chamber the more miserable. 

Slowly entering, time was afforded me for observation, and my eyeswere soon accustomed 
to the duskiness of the place : proceeding cautiously, my presence was unheeded, for I per¬ 
ceived the mysterious girl on her knees before the image, totally lost iu the earnestness of 
her praying: all*that I noticed in the poorly furnished room was a wretched truck bed, on 
which I imagined I beheld some one lying, from certain moans and uneasy restless mo¬ 
tions. In an instant, the truth flashed across my mind, and I fully conceived that I had 
been selected, owing to my dark flowing dress from which the poor girl h^idllaken me for a 
pracriser in physic, aqi that the being, stretched on the lowly pallet, was the patient for 
C— (court magazine) —JANUARY, 1842, 
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whom 1 was thus unexpectedly called to administer: before I could sufficiently recall my 
wandering thoughts, the girl arose from her devotions, and uttering a blessing in her sweet 
soft Italian language threw her arms around my neclc, and with those delightful expressions 
of her feelings of gratitude,-peculiar to her nation — kissed my cheek. In my broken 
Italian, 1 asked her what distressed her, and in what I could assist her: to my surprise and 
pleasure she answered in English, with only n few words here and there in French—oh! 
how those familiar tones thrilled through my heart! doubly delightful from the lispings in 
which they were given—that her father was lying on the bed very, very ill, and then she 
slowly shook her head with an expression of despair, and her moistened eyes were again 
suffused with tears, and her voice was choked with emotion: pausing for a moment to recover 
herself, she added that ‘ she thought he was dying! but since I had arrived he would be 
saved and live with her to bless their kind restorer : pitying her mistake freon the bottom 
of my soul, yet I had not the power to undeceive her : allowing her, therefore, to lead me 
to the bed, I took down the 1 ill fed lamp,’ and by its feeble light, carefully examined the 
face of the sick man, and such a face! I have seldom seen: though pale and wan from ill¬ 
ness it forcibly reminded me of the heads which * Rembrandt’ loved to paint, and in spite 
of a grisly beard there was yet an expression in his languid look, that told me he was no 
foreigner, but an Englishman; I could not then make further observation, for I perceived 
that the hand of death was making busy with its feeble victim, and when 1 felt the poor 
man’s pulse it was hardly traceable : motioning to the weeping girl to bring some water 
which stood nigh, I bathed his parched and feverish brow with the cool refreshing liquid; 
what further to do, I knew not! the water seemed to have renovated him a little, for he 
opened his hitherto closed eyes, and cast his vacant gaze around} then lie motioned as if ho 
would drink; and his watchful daughter was stooping at his side in a moment; he took a long 
draught, and as he drained the cup I perceived a great change come upon him, his glossy 
sunken eyes were lit with an unusual fire, thereby adding yet more to the ghastly appearance 
of his features; after he had finished his prolonged draught, he made an effort to sit up, and 
would have fallen back again from weakness, had not his watchful child propped his head 
with a pillow ; regarding her with a look of intense fondness, I saw his lips quiver as if he 
would speak, and each of us eagerly bending forward, I heard him pronounce in English, 
(the words arc still ringing in my ears) Bless thee ! may God bless thee! Estelle ! he spoke 
no more, and there was but a slight movement of his frame, when the old man closed his 
eyes for ever. Estelle saw what had happened, and with a stifled scream, ejaculated ‘ mio 
padre,’ and fell senseless on the pallet! 

Since the above occurrence I have made many attempts, hut in vain, to find out who 
the parties were, from the people of the house, in that night’s adventure. As soon os 
Estelle had recovered, I had quitted her, leaving strict injunctions to take the utmost care 
of her; and, giving them money for the purpose, promised a further Bupply. On calling 
in the morning, 1 learnt that a carriage with a gay livery had come early that morning, 
carrying away Estelle ; that, all demands had been settled, and orders left for the funeral to 
take place immediately. This was all I could learn, and 1 was obliged to return to my 
apartments with a heavy heart at my want of success. Notwithstanding this melancholy 
occurrence, one cannot long remain sad at Naples, and in the course of a few days all grief 
flew away, and I had almost forgotten the adventure with my fair incognita, when one 
morning, in pressing through a crowd to gaze at a procession, I felt something thrust into 
my hand; I grasped it, and on looking down, perceived it was a, small packet, directed in 
extreme haste ^—“ To thejeune Inglcze.” I looked up, and saw a figure retreating from the 
crowd, whom libs tan tly imagined was the mysterious bearer of the paper in my hand. It 
wa» 'my earnest desire to hare followed and enquire of her by whom it was sent, but I 
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found it was impossible. At length, after many endeavours to make my way through the 
eager crowd, I reached my lodgings in the Chiaja. I hastily tore open the billet; a note 
fell to the ground in the same handwriting as the direction; these were the words:—“ Alcun 
s'avanza; I am disturbed. Accept this, cher etranger! It is all I have. Je suis heureuse. 
—Estelle.” A tear had fallen on the paper, as if in contradiction of the last line of her 
short note. Poor Estelle, T thought, what stern destiny may not be thine! and for some 
moments I was buried in profound and sorrowing meditation, till my eye rested by chance 
on the contents of the packet which lay in confusion on the table. Examining it, I was 
joyed to find it contained manuscripts, written in old-fashioned style, and in many instances 
a cramped hand, but, apparently, all in English,—romaunts and legends, both in verse and 
prose, of an extremely interesting character. I kissed them, as 1 once more thought of poor 
Estelle, and locking them as treasures in my “ portfeuillc,” T determined at some future 
time to re-write them, and transmit them for your reading. That time has arrived, and I 
herewith send you one, which, though only a sketch, will doubtless greatly interest you, 
being a tradition of the spot near which you reside. 


A TRADITION OF B It I Cl II T II E LM S TO N E . 

CHAPTER 1. 

CASTLE BEAUMONT-THE STORM. 

The hissing waves did lash the shore. 

And far around was borne tile roar ! 

The Curlew rose, and its shrill cry, 

Proclaim'd a tempest dark was nigh.— MS. 

In a large, deep recess formed by a projecting bay-window, whose stained latticed 
panes appeared the smaller owing to its massive oaken frames and inullions, two 
ladies were seated at work, anl although to a. distant observer, they were apparently 
occupied intently with their needles, yet by the quick and uneasy glances shot ever 
and anon around, as well as by their conversation, carried on in short and hurried 
sentences, to one participating in their society it was evident their minds were less 
engrossed by their visible occupation, than on some other subject of intenser interest. 

“ 1 fear me dear Fawn,” said the younger, “wo shall ere long have stormy wea¬ 
ther, the clouds drive by with a peculiar swiftness, and by the evening gun the sun 
has sunk below the sea in darkness, an omen betokening ill.” 

“ Sister Alence,” responded the other, “ your fears, alas! I think, too true ; for see,” 
she continued, at the same time rising, “ the bosom of the ocean appears troubled, 
and 1 hear that peculiar moaning of the winds, which is a certain precursor of a tem¬ 
pest, though, may Heaven grant in this case it prove otherwise.” 

“ Amen,” said Fawn, in a low, sweet voice, and both for a time were silent. 
Resuming their employment, the gloominess of the weather increased, gusts of 
wind breaking the former s’tillness of the evening, whilst the distant roaring of the 
waves announced a coming tempest. A damp, chilly atmosphere crept indeed 
over all inanimate nature, rendering the external aspect sombre and gloomy, and the 
sisters, seemingly lost in their own melancholy reflections, spoke never a word. 

The room in which they were seated was one of those large ancient chambers so 
common in the huge straggling mansions on our sca-coast at the commencement of 
the eighteenth century, and though few of them now remain entire, there yet exists 
sufficient evidence to shew that they were as much intended for sustaining as re¬ 
pelling the attacks of onr then predatory neighbours, the French, as for lordly 
residence. This was a dark wainseotted apartment, with a massive heavy cornice 
of carved oak running throughout the top, which supported a ceiling whereon was 
painted some piece, half allegorical, half real. The walls were hare, except where 
here and there adorned by some silent portrait, gazing, as if in ridicule upon the 
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effeminate changes of modern times. An immense chimney with its huge sides 
occupied a large portion of the further extremity of the room, over which were 
ranged, with some pretension to order, various weapons of the middle ages, such 
as axes and partisans, with other arms, far from unfitted for present use in a moment 
of emergency, which had probably belonged to some earlier branches of the noble 
family. The large fire which had been lately burning briskly with sparkling, crack¬ 
ling flame, which makes an in-doors chill November’s evening so delightful, had 
exhausted its impetuous force, and sinking into a quiet and subdued glow, was 
throwing around a deep red glare on the space in front, which was partly occupied 
by a table in the centre, of polished walnut-wood, with large and handsomely carved 
feet, a low and luxurious couch, and several well-stuffed high-backed chairs. These 
were some of the few prominent objects in the room. The recess or bay in which 
the sisters sat., was raised two steps above the level of the polished oaken floor, the 
better to command a view of the wide-spreading prospect before the windows ; whilst 
a terrace, with an embattled palisade, ran immediately in front, whereto the case¬ 
ment opened. Evening was fast closing in, and the green sloping park, with its 
rows of gaunt, naked-looking trees, like spectres in the uncertain light, were quickly 
fading from the view ; and also the distant sea directly'in front of the terrace, so that 
appeared to wash the very extremity of the park, was at this time only discernible 
by the flashes of white light ever and anon produced by the foam of some wave shot 
up into .the air, and breaking before it reached the shore. Large dark masses of 
cloud still continued to roll over the sky in wild disorder, and the wind was greatly 
increasing in violence, when the silence long preserved by the sisters was at length 
broken by Fawn, who, laying aside her embroidery, said, “ I can no longer work, 
Alence ; the cold wind and dampness of the air cast a chill about me which I cannot 
shake off. I would that Hanger and Fulke were here, for by Marquette’s account 
the fleet with Sir Cloudcsley has been some days anchored off Spithead, yet no 
letters nor any tidings have we yet received. Mcthinks, that after so long an absence, 
they might have bestirred themselves a little in this act of friendship and love.” 

“ Indeed, dear Fawn," replied Alence, “ Fulke Attehill or Hanger Homfrav would 
themselves, I trow, give much to be here; but the rules of the service are so strict, 
and their presence may be so much needed, that, even granting the rumour of the 
fleet’s arrival were true, they would have to undergo quarantine, which would of 
necessity detain them ; and as to writing, sailors you know arc little thoughtful of 
such modes of communicating, no less than too much employed generally to think of 
so irksome a duty ; besides, dearest Fawn, they may have an inclination to surprise 
us both by their sudden presence, and if so, would of course keep their arrival a 
secret." 

“ True, good Alence,” returned Fawn, “ I grant all you say to be probable ; but 
at the same time I feel so anxious to behold Hanger that 1 cannot help still thinking 
they might have left the ‘ Anne,’ and have been here before this ; I am sure their 
admiral, Uncle Beaumont, would have given them permission." 

“ And how know you, dear Fawn, that Admiral Beaumont has power to permit 
them to quit the ship { lie is but the rear-admiral, Sir Cloudesley Shovel is in com¬ 
mand of the fleet. Yes, dear, there can be no doubt,” she added, “ but that they 
will all be here as soon as their duty will permit them ; my only anxiety is lest they 
should attempt to leave their ship during such tempestuous weather.” 

“ Nay, Alence,” said the now alarmed Fawn, “you do not imagine they would be 
foolish enough to come by the sea, after so many accidents have occurred on this 
coast! I should be still more troubled if I thought so." 

“ However much we may regret it. Fawn, it is, I fear, too probable they would, 
for it is their quickest and readiest route; besides, in fine weather, the voyage is very 
,, pleasant, and those of their profession have a contempt for our slow mode of travel¬ 
ling as well as perilous land conveyance.” 

“ May all good powers, then, watch over and protect them, and all others at sea, 
on such a night as this, I fear, is likely to be !” exclaimed Fawn, in a voice filled 
wUb emotion ; “ for little sailor that I am, 1 fortell a tempest is near at hand, and 
by that cloud so black and murky, it will be right violent!” 
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At this moment the long threatening rain descended upon the earth in a perfect 
r .orrent, and so intense and brilliant a flash of lightning darted from the Heavens— 
illuming the deuse atmosphere, and quickly followed by a peal of thunder,—that its 
dire roar, rocking the very earth, shook the time-worn mansion to its foundation. 

With an exclamation of terror, Fawn and Alence Beaumont retreated from their 
position in the window, and summoning their attendant, Marquette, the huge oak 
defences of the window, thickly studded with iron, were quickly put to, and the 
tapestried hangings having been drawn, the violence and noise of the storm was to 
them somewhat deadened, whilst fresh logs being put upon the fire, and a large 
branch lamp placed on the table, the sisters drew near to the now blazing hearth, 
and in spjfe of the wind which blew in loud and frequent gusts, and the rain that 
pattered and beat against the casement with great force, their thoughts were soon 
buried in the many sad and gloomy contemplations to which the wildness of the 
night gave rise. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE SEA PASSAGE. 

The owl shrieked, ... an evil siffn ; 

The night-crow cried, ahoding luckless time ; 

Dogs howl'd, and hideous tempests shook down trees; 

The raven rook’d her in the chimney’s top, 

And chattering pies i» dismal discords sung. Hen. FI. 

Mionioht at length arrived, and with it the tempest-bad as it had been before— 

seemed to be only now in reality commencing, such was its increasing furv and 
violence. " 

No longer did Castle Beaumont, as the old mansion was usually called, present 
the same quiet and peaceful appearance it generally exhibited, all within it was 
mst e and confusion, as if the warring; elements had inspired its inmates with sirni- 
Jariy disturbed and turbulent spirit by which they themselves appeared to be set in 
motion . large fires were blazing in its several chambers ; the domestics were hurrying 
to and fro and the venerable housekeeper, Margery, with the old steward, Paul, 
were ustling about, giving their orders with an activity and vigor belied by 
ieir appearance ; the hall itself wore, too, a look of startling and curious contusion ; 
tor around its huge'and crackling hearths, lounged groups of shivering, half clothed 
eings, to whose wants and necessities the zealous attendants were kindly adminis¬ 
tering ; these wretched figures were fishermen and other poor people of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, whose cottages and dwellings had already fallen a prey to the pitiless fury 
o ie raging tempest, who, thus suddenly deprived of their habitations and homes, 
together with all they possessed, had hastened with their wives and families to gain 
s le ter within the castle and save themselves from the devastating ruin. Upon the 
approach of night, and before the storm had arrived at its present height, the sisters, 
wi, r a promptitude and zeal truly worthy of their high and noble house, bad ordered 
the beacon on the topmost turret of the castle to be lighted, and the alarum bell to 
be rung, to indicate to forlorn and houseless wanderers that shelter and protection 
)erc awaited them. Though themselves greatly alarmed and terrified, yet the sis- 
e . r ? ' vere ever y where giving directions with a firmness and decision of character 
w lie l inspired general confidence, passing from chamber to chamber, and now de- 
scen mg to the servants hall, so that by their presence and every act of kind atten- 
! ? n V,??,might bring comfort to, and solace the broken hearted and houseless beings 
W ?. t 0 their ma iision. No longer now were complaints heard; and forgetful for 
aw , f m , J, lar ^ ne9s their lot, some were to be seen offering up prayers of 
k ra e U thankfulness that they had met with such kind hearted friends in this the 
Sd iour of their affliction. Every now and then some haggard, worn out straggler 
J! i & l C in ’ tearful tidings of the fatal progress of the storm ; of houses .falling 
J uiying whole families in one common ruin ; of churches blown down, thefi^aden 
roots first rolled up, like very paper; of groves of trees uprooted, whirled'round 
* a ury which baffles description; of men and women, driven irom their falling 
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habitations, ranging open fields for the sake of safety, and of others • searching for 
their missing children their progress marked with loud cries of lamentation and 
despair; until stricken by the lightning, or perishing from exhaustion, death had 
silenced their lamentations, and relieved them from their miseries ! Such were the 
frightful pictures drawn, the dreadful tales narrated, whilst the sisters were perse¬ 
vering in their good work, though stouter hearts, driven to despair, might have been 
appalled; nor was it till the inmates of the hall began to exhibit some appearance of 
general comfort that these kind beings would listen to the oft repeated entreaties of 
old Margery to retire to their chamber and snatch some slight repose, having first 
obtained a strict assurance from old Paul, that should fresh intelligence arrive or 
anything important happen, he would instantly communicate with thc^ ; with a 
promise to this effect, they quitted the hall, carrying with them the enthusiastic 
blessings of the whole of its now contented occupants. 

Scarcely had half an hour elapsed since the young ladies had departed from the 
hall, than a loud knocking at their chamber door disturbed the still-watchful sisters ; 
on a request from Fawn, the trembling Marquette demanded who was there, and 
being answered by Paul’s well known voice, he was instantly admitted. With no 
small diffidence, however, did the old man enter his young mistresses’ apartment; but 
on considering the importance of his mission, and there being no time for delay, he 
banished such feelings, and without any ceremony related to his anxious listeners 
that, a half drowned fisherman had just arrived, bringing the report that a large and 
bulky vessel had been descried through the gloom, driving with a headlong, and as 
it was to be feared, an unmanageable course through the boisterous waves, in the 
direction of the Flintst,one-rocks at the foot of the Park, and that signals of distress 
had been made with lights and fires, anil several guns discharged to gain assistance, 
though none could be afforded ; and although some of the fishermen of Brighthelm- 
stone had attempted to launch a boat to the ship’s aid, yet all their efforts to relieve 
them having been ineffectual, they had directed the sad intelligence to be con¬ 
veyed to the castle, trusting that by means of tlie “ Sea-passage,” they might be en¬ 
abled to render some help to those on board. Such was (lie substance of' the man's 
report, and Paul wound up bis narrative by saying, that he had already collected some 
able men, with lanterns and torches, and every thing necessary for an expedition to 
the rocks, and himself only wailed his young ladies’permission to lead the party. 

During the old steward’s recital, the sisters had maintained a sad and melancholy 
silence, and their countenances at once betrayed the conllicting feelings of their hearts ; 
their vivid imaginations in the half wrecked vessel, had, in a moment depicted to them¬ 
selves the ship of their uncle Beaumont, all indeed, which they loved on earth ; and, 
for a time, they seemed lost in the fearfulness of their presages, until Fawn, with a 
desperate effort, thus spoke— “ Go, Paul, and lose no further time, too much has 
been already lost! prepare everything needful for your purpose : in a few moments 
I and my sister will meet you at the cavern’s mouth, and may Heaven prosper our 
undertaking.” Saying which, she gently led the astonished old man to the door, 
and closing it after him, thus addressed her weeping sister,—“ Alence!” said she, 
and her bright eyes flashed as if from inspiration, “ this is no time for grief! a power 
greater than all ordains this trial, and we must not. shrink from the performance of 
our duty ; this ship, some unknown feeling tells me, is none other than the ‘ Royal 
Anne,’ containing lives dearer far to us than our own, shall it, then, be hereafter said 
that tlie “ Beaumonts” suffered their kinsmen to perish, alone and unassisted 1 when 
they might by their presence have prevented it ?” 

“ No, Fawn, it must not, nor shall be,” said the now no longer sorrowing Alence, 
“ I am ready to follow you to the assistance of the unfortunate mariners, and I feel 
my strength increased by the thoughts of performing so holy a duty !” 

Hastily and with the assistance of Marquette, who begged and entreated them 
in tears to remain, throwing some cloaks around them, and drawing their hoods 
tightly about their heads, the sisters set off silently, proceeding down the sinuous 
passages that led to the foundations of tlie house. After much twisting and turning, 
they arrived at a. large vaulted chamber, supported by great pillars of stone, where 
Jh ey found Paul with a party of four or five men, with dry wood, ropes, bars of iron 
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end other needful things awaiting their arrival at the head of a.large open trap-door, 
which displayed a flight of natural stone steps cut out of the solid rock. Here, also, 
they met with old Margery, who, in conjunction with the faithful Marquette used 
every kind of ^earnest solicitation to prevent their going, but in. vain ; and the heroic 
girls left them to weep and lament together at the top of the steps, whilst they de¬ 
scended and journeyed on through the sombre and silent pathway cut in the bowels 
of the earth. 

“ The Sea-passage,” as it was called, was a subterraneous path or tunnel cut 
through the solid cliff on which the mansion was built, extending by a winding way 
to the beach at the extremity of the park, or rather to an opening in the rocks, mid¬ 
way between the sands beneath at low water and the top of the East Cliff, as the 
range of chalk and flint ridges were, and to this day are called. It had been intend¬ 
ed, when first constructed, os a means of escape in time of need for the inhabitants of 
the castle; and rumour, with “ her thousand tongues,” had already promulgated 
many talcs and legends in connexion with it; the most celebrated of which was, that 
when the unfortunate Charles the Second, after the disastrous defeat he sustained at 
Worcester, then some fifty years ago, was sheltered in great privacy at the castle by 
the father of Fawn and Alence Beaumont, and that ultimately, by this very passage, 
Charles Stuart made his escape from England on board a vessel previously secured 
for him. Thus the story went, and many v.ouched that old Paul knew more about 
it than he chose to tell. He that as it might, he was the only one at present in the 
house who had been there long enougli to remember it. His old master, the father 
of his young mistresses, having died in their childhood, and Dame Margery, who, 
though she was quite as old as lie, had not been at her present abode above thirteen 
or fourteen years, having been brought there as nurse to the young ladies by the 
present possessor of the estate. Admiral Beaumont, the uncle and appointed guardian 
of these his fair nieces. 

The party, of whom, indeed, we seem for some time to have lost sight, after de¬ 
scending the steps, proceeded along the narrow and damp archway, guided by Paul, 
in front, with a flaming torch. The tempest raging overhead was now no longer 
heard ; a solemn death-like silence reigned around, except the noise created by them¬ 
selves in following its dreamy track ; but as they approached nearer to the end of 
their journey and the sea-shore, frequent gusts of wind assailed them, and suddenly 
extinguished their torchlights, hut which with the aid of the lanterns were soon 
relit. A few more windings brought them, however, so near the extremity of the 
passage that they were enabled to hear the dashing and roaring of the sea in all its 
fierceness, and they shortly arrived at a massy door set firmly in the rock, heavily 
-barred and thickly studded with iron, of great strength as a barrier to the entrance 
of the passage. After a short delay, the door was opened, and the party found 
themselves in a moment exposed to all the frightfulness of the scene before them : 
then the stillness of the cavern in which they had been lately secluded made the 
furious elements appear twice as formidable, and a feeling of terror crept over the 
startled girls, but their anxiety concerning the fate of the vessel made them soon 
forget their fears, and they eagerly followed Paul, who led them to a kind of gallery 
in the cliff, having in front some huge fragments of flint and chalk, which almost 
externally hid the doorway in the rock. On one side, a steep and circuitous path 
was formed in the chalk down to the beach, and from the other could bo beheld in 
the depths of the precipice below, above which the party at that moment was rest¬ 
ing, the broad expansive ocean, whence, indeed, owing to the dense darkness to 
which their eyes were yet unaccustomed, no objects were visible, and as Fawn and 
Alence pressed each other’s hands, sympathizing in their mutual feelings, they felt 
comforted in each other’s presence. In a few moments their eyes became accus¬ 
tomed to the almost palpable darkness, and their hearts ceased to beat so violently 
as on their first arrival. The fierce bowlings of the wind, and the rude splashings 
of the waves in their faces no longer alarmed them, and, wholly forgetful of their 
former fears, their minds relapsed into a settled and determined courage, calling to 
mind as they did how much was expected of them, and the benevolent cause - which 
had brought them to the spot. 


*4 
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Paul arid his men having, meanwhile, taken the precaution of leaving a lighted 
lantern and & few of their heavier materials in an opening by the side cf the entrunoe 
to the tunnel, busied themselves in selecting a spot sufficiently sheltered from the 
weather whereon to raise their beacon ; and in a little time, with the dry wood they 
had brought with them, a blazing pile was made, which, spite of the rain and wind, 
sent its bright flickering flames high into the hazy atmosphere ; then, straining their 
eyes, some few of the men endeavored to gaze beyond the impending gloom, past 
1 the range of the lurid glare of the crackling fire ; hut each tried in vain, for nought 
could be discerned in the deep vortex but Heaven and sea, lost in each other’s stern 
embrace, apparently commingled. At length, midst the din of conflicting sounds, 
the loud and near boom of a gun broke upon the ear. “ Gracious powers, they yet 
live!” exclaimed Fawn, in a voice of grateful thankfulness, “we are in time. Pile 
up the fire ; they see our beacon.” Another and another gun proclaimed that Fawn 
conjectured rightly, and that their signal was answered. Still there was nothing 
perceptible of the unfortunate vessel, though the still increasing reports of the guns 
confirmed their worse suspicions of the ship's dangerous proximity to the rocks then 
known as the “ Flintstone.” Whilst every nerve was strained to obtain the least 
glimpse of a vessel, a lightning flash, more intense and of longer duration than any 
that had vet preceded it, for a few moments laid bare the whole expanse of the 
boisterous and foaming waves, and a large ship, apparently in great distress, and 
mast leas, wa3 clearly perceptible about half a mile from shore, plunging recklessly 
midst llie waves ; and though not a spar or the least semblance of a sail was to be 
seen, yet she appeared to be driven onwards with fearful impetuosity ; hut the 
thoughts produced by this sight in the minds of the anxious spectators were quickly 
put to flight by a sudden, dread shock of thunder, which quickly followed the 
lightning flash, bursting immediately over their heads. The bellowings of the 
turbulent ocean, the fierce bluslerings of the wind were no longer heard in that one 
long-continued explosion of nature's dark artillery. The earth shook, and the rock 
tottered on which they stood, and an immense fragment separated at their side, 
falling with a terrible crash into the sea beneath. The whole party were so terror- 
struck, that, save one fisherman and old Paul, all the men fled precipitately, reckless 
of those whom they left behind. At length, after the long-continued and dread 
rumbling peel had died away, there was a comparative calm, although the tempest 
in other respects still raged with unabated fury, so loud and so prolonged had been 
this last awful clap of thunder. The sea, meanwhile, had risen (o an alarming 
height, as if raised from its customary bed in answer to the thunder’s angry sum¬ 
mons, with a determination, too, to flood arid overwhelm the earth with its mighty 
mass of waters ; and the rain, moreover, descended in such streams that the gates of 
Heaven seemed to be again opened. Cowering beneath a rock, the sisters, who had 
exhibited during this dreadful scene the greatest magnanimity, endeavored, with 
the two remaining men, in some degree to shelter themselves from the pelting rain. 
The fire being no longer able to withstand the deluge of waters thus incessantly 
poured upon it, at length sunk and soon became totally extinguished, thus making 
them the more alive to the wretchedness of their condition •, and old Paul auguring 
from the defection of the men and the seemingly increasing violence of the tempest, 
that no assistance could be effectually afforded, began to urge upon his mistresses the 
necessity of immediately returning to the castle, and the more so, since his practised 
eye saw with evident dismay the encroachment of the sea and the short, distance that 
now remained between them and a watery grave. Communicating his opinions he, 
at length, prevailed on the almost heart-broken and greatly reluctant girls to aban¬ 
don their position ; and, the more Becurcly to enable them to retrace their steps, passed 
a stout rope to their bodies, fastening the ends around his own lest the fury of the 
winds, or the impetuosity of the spray should carry them over the rocks : hardly 
had they turned their faces homewards, than there arose from behind them, amidst 
tills uproar and din of the elements, so loud and piercing a cry that it pervaded the 
whole air; it was echoed from cave to cavern along the coast with fearful reality ; this 
appalling sound was almost immediately succeeded by a frightful concussion that 
plainly told the fate of the unhappy ship and its drowning crew, and with a cry of 
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deep horror the sisters paused in their course and would have retraced their steps 
had not Paul’s strong arm impelled them forward; and well it were so, since a mightier 
wave than all preceding broke suddenly over the cliff, and almost laid them breath¬ 
less. Paul had luckily perceived it coming, else they would have been inevitably 
washed otf the rock. 

Staggering with the weight of the water so unexpectedly cast upon them, Fawn 
and Alence clung for support to the arms of the watchful old man, who, hastening 
with his burden as well and as fast as he could, had at length nearly reached the 
mouth of the cavern when his attention was all at once rjvetted on the ground, as he 
perceived immediately at his feet the apparently lifeless bodies of two young men 
lashed to some spars and rigging: nor did he alone behold them, for his young mis¬ 
tresses with an exclamation of surprise, were instantly on their knees beside the bo¬ 
dies, and assisted by Paul and the fisherman they soon removed the lashings which 
fastened them to the timber, by which their limbs were evidently much benumbed ; 
for the relief thus afforded was immediately perceptible by their giving signs of ani¬ 
mation. Having despatched his companion for the other lantern which had been 
left in a cleft of the rock, Paul, with its friendly light proceeded more closely to ex¬ 
amine the situation of the young seamen. Judge then of the young ladies’ astonish¬ 
ment, when recognizing in the pale faces before them Hauger and Fulke’s well-re¬ 
membered features. Greatly agitated as they were, yet no cry, no scream burst from 
their lips, but knowing the threatening dangers of their situation they were, appa¬ 
rently, calm and composed, though this last shock awakened feelings which, under 
any other circumstances, would have rendered further exertion from them impossible ; 
but here was an occasion which called forth the exercise of their utmost energies, and 
nobly did Fawn and Alence Beaumont answer the claim to their strenuous and un¬ 
remitting exertions. With spirits they chafed the temples of their insensible lovers, 
and in conjunction with Paul and the brave fisherman who, unlike the rest preferred 
sharing their dangers to’deserting their posts in their time of need, they used theifr 
utmost endeavours to restore them to animation, nor were their humane efforts una¬ 
vailing ! for after a short time their cares were rewarded by seeing the hitherto almost 
lifeless forms open their heavy eyelids, and although their gaze was wild and vacant, 
their wandering senses were partially returning, and with sincere delight at beholding 
their progress to restoration, in a low earnest voice the grateful sisters returned heart¬ 
felt thanks for their preservation. 

The time which had elapsed from the first moment of discovering the young offi¬ 
cers, though short, had greatly increased the perils of this devoted party, and old Paul 
upon rising from the performance of his charitable work, perceived in one glance their 
imminent danger : so groat, in fact, had been his attention and that of his companions 
to the exhausted young men, that despite the raging violence of the tempest they 
had all equally forgotten the state of the elements and their own hazardous situa¬ 
tion ; shouting aloud to the still kneeling fisherman to follow his example, with the 
apparently fast recovering young men under his charge, and exercising almost in¬ 
credible strength Paul seized hold of his young mistresses, and bore them away with 
rapid strides to a more protected entrance at the cavern's mouth, and notwithstand¬ 
ing the then perfect hurricane, and the waves which were dashing against and leaping 
over the cliff, he reached a place of safety, and placing his tremfcling burden under 
a shelf of rocks secured them from the torrents of rain which were now again de¬ 
scending : then earnestly requested by the shivering sisters, he retraced his steps to 
help the fisherman and his two feeble companions, and by his powerful assistance 
obey were soon all gathered together in the same spot where the sisters anxiously 
awaited them. Quitting them now to follow him, Paul advanced alone to the door 
of the cavern, and was greatly surprised to find it closed! but how much greater was 
his horror, when on trying to open it he found it resisted his utmost strength. “ In¬ 
human monsters!” exclaimed the old man in the extreme of agony and despair, “ they 
have cut off our retreat from this desolate place, my poor children! what will become 
of you! alas! the old steward’s foreboding was too true, for the cowardly traitors who 
have fled, in their anxiety to save themselves have closed and barred the barrier ut¬ 
terly regardless of the unfortunate beings left by them behind.” Not an instant was 
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to be lost, and Instead of giving way to grief or despair in this time of fearful ex¬ 
tremity, each of the party, even the now partially recovered yet feeble ilauger and 
Fulke on hearing the appalling circumstance, promptly used hiB utmost exertion to 
force down the door, aided by some iron bars which they found in die inner entrance 
of the rock. With these they manfully and vigorously attempted dieir deliverance, 
but the massive and iron-bound doorway seemed to defy their utmost efforts, and the 
strength and spirits of the whole party appeared about to desert them ; then resting 
for a moment from their arduous labors they would anon start up and with renewed 
force continue their task, at the same time filling the air with their shouts and cries 
for aid; vain, however, seemed all their battering and hollaing, the wind only an¬ 
swered them with a hoarse and mocking wail, and the dull and heavy sounds from 
the blows they struck upon the unyielding and stubborn door were borne upon the 
wind and re-echoed around ; the waves, too, roared with an eager fierceness, as if 
they dreaded the escape of their expected victims. In this dreadful condition were 
the party when a fresh alarm of the waters coming upon them was given, and so, in 
truth, they were, for the waves had latterly risen with augmented violence, aided by 
the boisterous wind, and with the torrents of rain that continued to fall, accompanied 
by flashes of lightning and rolling peals of awful thunder completed this terrible and 
sublime scene. Crouching by the sides of the now again weakened Iiaugor and 
Fulke, the unhappy girls prepared in silent prayer to meet their apparently inevitable 
fate, whilst the two young men, unable themselves from the weariness of their stiff¬ 
ened limbs to work longer, still endeavored to encourage the men to renewed exer¬ 
tion as they had partially succeeded in making a slight breach in the hard wood, but 
with all their efforts the iron fastenings defied their further progress, and their blows 
began to fall less heavily as they continued their cheerless undertaking. Their strength 
indeed was fast failing them, and they were standing in nearly two foot of water, so 
that the waves constantly dashed over them. Fawn and Alence with the young men 
Rvere but little better off, since, though they were standing on a ledge of rock which 
the waters had not yet reached, yet they had to encounter the fierce waves, and 
found great difficulty in keeping their position. 

This state of things was not, however, fated to last long, for a violent flash of forked 
lightning, followed immediately by waves huge as a mountain, struck against and 
burst through the door of the tunnel, carrying away the whole of the wretched tenants 
of the rock by the sudden and overwhelming indraught of the waters with a fearful 
and terrific shock downwards into the interior of the cavern, where, after a moment 
or two they were left by the mass of waters to be only assailed by others more stu¬ 
pendous, till, at length, the lower part of the passage waB wholly filled with raging 
foaming billows : of all the hapless party thus washed into the sea-passage the cou¬ 
rageous fisherman was the only one who escaped destruction from his having been 
thrown a greater distance up the cavern than the rest, whence he managed to creep 
still further out of reach of succeeding waves, and he was there afterwards picked 
up by the woe-stricken and sorrowing inmates of the castle. 

Thus perished in the arms of those they fondly loved and whom they vainly at¬ 
tempted to save, the fair Fawn and Alence ; and with them the Jhou.se of Beaumont 
became extinct, for their uncle admiral Beaumont with the whole of the ship’s crew 
of the 1 Royal Anne,’ fell victims to the remorseless fury of the devastating storm, 
which so greatly injured the country and navy of England, on that 6ame fatal and 
memorable November’s night, of the winter of 1704. 

Many years have now passed since the fatal events here recorded, and no longer 
do there exist any remains of the lofty pile then known as Castle Beaumont, the 
castle having first been permitted to fall into decay, and being afterwards pulled 
down; but there still remains under the East Cliff, of the now gay town of Brighton, 
a part of the subterraneous pathway or sea-passage, which has still escaped destruction 
from thp frequent inroads of the sea, and which serves to this day to call to mind the 
hapless, courageous and generous victims, "who fell in the glorious work of assisting 
the distressed and drowning sailor. Peace to their manes! 


Erato. 
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MY FATHER LAND. 

song. 


By Eowavd Dani£ll, Esa. 


The Land, the land, the rich green land 
The golden fields, and the peasant band ; 

The dewy grass in the morning light 
With its thousand glittering gems so bright. 

It mocks the jewel’d crest so rare 
As it bends and bows to the gentle air. 

I love the land,—my father land, 

I dream me of the fostering hand, 

Which led my steps so light and small. 

By the vista of elms, green and tall, 

Oh 1 sweet and fair were my boyhoods days. 
And my father-land,—has my song and praise. 

I love,—O how I love to greet. 

The scarlet coat, and the hunter fleet. 

When madly he flies o'er hill and dalo 
And loosen’d turf springs up to the gale 
Beneath the iron hoof of the steed. 

Who bites the bit,—as he skims the mead. 

The hounds, the hounds, in their distant cry. 
Proclaim the fox,—the fox, is nigh ; 

Onward he flies to his home in the earth 
And the knell of his death,—is the cry of mirth 
My father land, thou art all to me, 

Thy child I am, and I ever will be. 

The birds were mating one joyous morn. 

And wildly carol’d when I was born; 

The teeming earth was rich and gay, 

The flow’rets bloom’d,—’twas blushing May, 
And I have liv’d mids’t joy and care. 

Of grief and sorrow,—I’ve had my share. 

But God is kind, and I ask no change. 

But on the wide earth still would range. 

Till death shall come with his clay-cold hand. 
And hush me to rest,—on my Father-land. 
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THE CRIMINAL’S CONFESSION. 


Keep not bad Company; if you do it, 
’Ti« twenty to one but you will rue it! 


In a retired spot, in the Old City of Paris, near the banks of the Seine, lived one 
Renaud Brande. He had been a thrifty man, and on the profits of his labors had 
lived a secluded and charitable life. He was a widower, and had adopted his 
sister’s child, who at an early age had been deprived of her parents. In progress of 
time, he entrusted her with the superintendence of his domestic affairs. This Renaud 
had an only son—Henri—on whom he had bestowed an excellent education, and 
when arrived at the age of twenty-one, he set him up in business ; but the amuse¬ 
ments of Paris soon alone engrossed his attention ; he became a roue of the first 
class ; he was the hero of the bals masques, the billiard-table, the cafes, Frescalis ; 
nor did h6 confine himself to these exceptionable, hut less dangerous pursuits, for 
he was also a member of the Revolutionary Club, called “ The Hellites.” After 
many ineffectual attempts to reclaim lnm, the old gentleman soon shut his heart and 
door againet him for ever. Henri Brande became, thereupon, a professed gambler, 
and at the period of the Revolution, he could slip a card or win a “ poule” witli the 
sharpest amateur of fashion. 

Renaud Brande owing to grief and infirmities arising from his son’s heartless con¬ 
duct was soon laid upon his death-bed. The physician who attended him entertained 
niS hopes of his recover}', and begging him to prepare for death, left him in charge 
of a father of the church, who after he had concluded his holy office, requested they 
would send for a notary to arrange his worldly offiiirs. The notary attended, and 
after a lengthened conversation Brande desired him to summon Adele. The affieted 
girl entered the apartment of her dying relative and protector; her eyes suffused with 
tears, and kissing his hands, she seated herself by his side— “ Adele said he, my 
good, affectionate girl, 1 have sent for you, that 1 may for the last time thank you 
before these witnesses, for all the attentions 1 have received at jour hands ; for your 
affectionate conduct to a broken hearted old man. You alone have assuaged my 
griefs, calmed my sonows! you are, indeed, the child of my adoption, you arc 
truly the child of my heart:—my happiness has been your delight — your welfare is 
now alone engrossing my thoughts. Here lies my will before you— 1 have bequeathed 
to you all my wealth—you are my heir—with the only exception of a legacy to— my 
son—should he ever show contrition for his past misconduct. The generous—hearted 
orphan refused, at first, to accept this offer, with tears entreating him to revoke his 
calmed me in my sorrows—youare, indeed, my child, though only by adoption— you are 
will. The injured father remained, however, inexorable, and forthwith affixing his 
signature to the document—it was duly sealed and witnessed. As the old man 
placed the document in the hands of the notary, a gentle calm came over him, and 
kissing Adele’s forehead he thus addressed the weeping girl : “ Adele, have you ever 
been in love ?” She blushed as unhesitatingly she answered she had. 

“ And,” continued Renaud Brande, “ will you tell me the name of him to whom 
you have given your affections ?” “ Yes, dear sir,” she answered, “ to Albert 

-Lille, the son of your old friend in the Wine Market—my heart has long been his.” 

The old man paused, and at length said, “ well, your heart shall have its free- 
choice, but, 1 imagined that you nourished an affection for my son—Henri—and 
had it been so—my last moments would have been happier, my heart would have 
eased of some of its sorrow—for, although I wished you a worthier partner in life, 
still my feelings as a father led me to hope that your gentle self might change a 
, profligate youth into a good husband. He is unworthy the possession of such a trea¬ 
sure—you shall have the choice of your pure-heart; and I give my approval—would 
that 1 could boast of such a son as Albert Lille. 
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The old man evinced some agitation, and the priest and the notary took their leave. 
Adele then summoned the old nurse, who had assisted her in attending Brande, 
and the latter fell shortly into a calm slumber. 

Seating herself near the window, Adele was listening to the pattering of the rain, 
whilst the room was occasionally illumined by vivid flashes of lightning, deeply 
meditating; a feeble cry called her on the instant to the old man’s side—he was strongly 
convulsed—uttering unintelligible sentences, and his glazed eyes seemed to be wan¬ 
dering in search of some particular object. Suddenly he called for his son, and by 
the application of restoratives he was in some measure calmed. Adele then requested 
the old nurse to watch him, whilst she quitted the chamber to procure medical aid. 
An accomplished leech was entrusted with the charge of the old man, and Adele 
again departed in search of Henri Brande. Knowing as she did his usual place of 
resort, she hurried towards the Palais Royal. Having reached the bridge which 
divided the old from the new city, the rain and lightning ere long drove her for her 
momentary shelter beneath the portico of a decayed house, immediately overlook¬ 
ing the Seine. Her attention was shortly attracted to the sound of a boat depart¬ 
ing from the opposite shore, and the voices of men vociferating in a state of extreme 
excitement—she listened and distinctly heard a mortal struggle—a splash—a groan 
—the boat was hastily rowed to the bank where she stood—the party hurried to the 
portico —a moment and she sought refuge within the ruin. 

“ lie’s quiet,” said one—“you have the money? ”—“ Yes," replied the other, 
“here’s his purse and pocket-book—what shall wc do with the notes—they must be 
changed, directly—I’ll go back to the Palais Royale.” “No—you shall—you can 
change them there—and play a little to avoid suspicion, and to-morrow we’ll share 
t he gold obtained from them—the purse is full of Napoleons—we’ll share them now.” 

“ No—no,” replied his companion—“ we must be careful—he was seen last in 
our company—--the police may call and ask disagreeable questions—curse it!—I 
begin to fear they might search us and find some clue to our doings—no—no—this 
place shall be our bank—let us hide the cash beneath one of these flag stones—and 
we can come together in a day or two, and quietly bike possession of it—by that 
time all will be blown over.” They, thereupon, removed a stone, placed the money 
underneath, and hastily left the spot shortly after their departure, Adele came forth 
from her place of concealment: she had seen the identical individual of whom she 
was in search -she had heard him denounce himself as a robber and a murderer— 
and panic-stricken, she leaned, full of dread, against the crumbling walls of a dila¬ 
pidated house. She was, however, awakened from her reverie by a cry for assistance 
in the direction of the river —it proceeded from Henri Brande and his companion— 
she flew to the bank—by the lightning’s flash she perceived a man struggling in the 
water. She entered the boat and pushed off to his assistance—the stream bore the 
boat rapidly towards the half drowning man—he seized the oar—and aided by Adele 
entered the boat. The vivid electric glare revealing his features—the astonished 
girl beheld her lover, and she fell senseless at the feet of Albert Lille ! 

In a short time, the half-drowned Albert regained his strength, and by their 
mutual aid the boat was carried safely to the shore. Leading Adele to the shelter¬ 
ing portico of the ruin, Albert there explained to her that Henri Brande and his 
companion, Victor purande had persuaded him to join them in a trip of pleasure 
down the river ; that his boat had been used on the occasion, and that on starting, 
the rain had caused them to land and spend the evening in the Palais Royal; that 
he had been engaged in play, and having been extremely fortunate, when leaving the 
gambling-house, they entered the boat to return home ; and that when in the centre 
of the stream, he was suddenly seized by Durande, when Henri Brande fastened a 
chain to his legs : that they then threw him into the Seine, and he was carried only a 
short way before he was thrown on a bank near the bridge, where he rested with 
his head scarcely above the water, until Providence sent Adele to his rescue. 

“ I will this instant denounce them to the police," said Albert, “ I will surprise 
them in possession of my money.”—“ Stay Albert,” replied Adele, “ they have it 
not about them—they have concealed it beneath this stone.” — “ How know you? ” 
enquired Albert. 
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“I saw them place it there but ft short time ago, and heard all they uttered—they 
are now at the Cate in die Wine Market.” She then informed him of the cause of 
her being at that lone spot at so late an hour — entreating him not to have Henri 
Brande arrested until his father was at peace. They were then about to separate when 
they were interrupted by the night-patrol, who questioning them recognised Albert 
Lille, and proceeding on their rounds, they left the lovers going homewards. Albert 
having promised Adele to call at the Cafe and implore Ilenri Brande to hasten to 
his dying parent ere he breathed his last and endeavour to obtain his forgiveness. 

The Bounds of revelry were loud within the Cafe : no sooner had he entered than 
he beheld seated before him the villains who had attempted his destruction, astounded 
at his unlooked for preservation: the jocund smile now left their cheeks, replaced by 
a ghastly stare 1 Beckoning them to follow him to a private-room—they tremblingly 
obeyed as they gazedhpon him with’a look of bewilderment:—having closed the door 
he thus, addressed them:—‘‘Villains! Assassins! By a miracle I have escaped the 
death which' you had purposed for me.” 

“Ha! ha!”—cried Victor Durande— laughing — you aro not then sober yet? 
Having taken too much sleep you fell overboard, and now you come and accuse your 
two best friends of an attempt to drown you.—Pshaw! man—were it even true—no 
one would believe you.” 

“ Black-hearted wretch ! ” exclaimed the incensed Albert. “ I have a witness.”— 
“ Ha! ha!'” shouted Durande, what witness ? ” 

“Adele, your foster-sister, sir," added Albert, turning to Henri Brande, who saw 
you conceal the money, and—for whose sake I now forgive you—your father is this 
moment in the pangs of death, and he wishes before he leaves this world once more 
to see his Roue Bon—speed you home—sir—his peace shall not be disturbed by njy 
means.” 

“ Generous man! ” exclaimed Henri—“you have saved me from endless disgrace 
and regret — I shall instantly depart to see my poor father — I will be grateful, I 
pledge my soul to it.” With these words he left the room. 

“ And, now, Victor Durande,”—asked Albert—“ what have I ever done that you 
should have meditated so foul a deed? "—“ Albert Lille,” replied Durande, “ your 
gold tempted us—we had lost our all, you were a heavy winner, your money would 
have reinstated us in that opulence from which our extravagance had reduced us :— 
maddened with wine, I purposed your destruction, and now, perhaps, you think I am 
happy that you survive—not so !—from boyhood i have hated you as no man ever 
hated another—you have ever been my enemy, though unintentionally, I believe : 
you (perhaps unintentionally) have thwarted me in my advancement in life, and now 
do your worst, denounce me if you please — 1 care not — farewell!—we shall soon 
meet again.” They then quitted the Cafe. 

On the morrow, before day dawned Albert Lille was found weltering in gore, with 
several fearful wounds upon his body—his torn dress and the disturbed state of the 
earth around denoting that the spot had been the scene of a fearful struggle ! 

The death bell tolled that morning, solemnly, and as Victor Durande passed the 
old church the sound chilled his blood — he thought on the dead within—and he 
hurried on. 

When arrived at Rcnand Brande’s abode—the exterior too truly told that the old 
man was dead—he nevertheless knocked—and met on the threshold the grave digger 
of the department, who had been fulfilling his office in preparing the dead for inter¬ 
ment ; Durande gazed wildly at him. 

“ Sad work! sir,” remarked the sexton, “ the old man died without seeing his 
sob —he struggled hard to live long enough, praying to be spared until he could see 
Ilenri again, that he might forgive and bless him—but when death comes he don’t 
stand shilly-shally. And death was busy last night—young Albert Lille was found 
murdered in the streets.” 

A cold tremor passed over Durande’s frame—but, rousing himself he enquired if 
“ Henri Brande was within ?” 

“ Alas!” said the sexton, “ he has not spoken since last night—the sight of his 
.-father’s body prostrated him completely—he would not believe him to be dead—and 
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becoming frantic, be remains still seated, gazing vacantly on the logs of wood which 
are burning in yonder chamber; he would not take himself to rest, neither will he 
take food, nor speak. 

“ Indeed!” ejaculated Durande, “ he’ll surely speak with me,” and passing by the 
sexton who closed the door after him, he quitted the house. 

Durande then silently ascended the staircase, until he reached a chamber, the door 
of which was partially open; he half entered,* but instantly withdrew. The corpse 
lay there, and by it’s side, with the dead man’s cold hand in lier’s, her eyes stream¬ 
ing with tears, sat Adele. He shuddered as he withdrew his eyes from the mourn-, 
ful scene and passed on to Henri’s room. 

With a fixed, glazed, and motionless eye, he found Henri Brande as the old sex¬ 
ton had described him. “ Henri Brande!” exclaimed he. The voice only partially 
recalled him to his senses, and he arose aghast. “ Durande!” he cried again. 

“ Why come here, at such a time ?” 

“ Necessity brought me here,” replied Durande. “ Our lives are in danger ; we 
must devise instant means of security.” 

“ We are safe,” said Henri, “ he will not bring us to justice.” 

“ I am of your opinion,— I have made him safe, assisted by this good blade," 
added Durande, exposing a blood-stained knife. 

“ Blood! Have you then killed him?”exclaimed Henri. 

“ Yes !” answered Durande. 

*■ Thanks. O Heaven ! that I had no hand in it!” ejaculated Henri. 

“ And more blood must be shed,” added Durande; “ I have spilled my share of 
it—now your turn.’’ 

“ What mean you?” questioned Henri. 

“'How dull you are,” said Durande. “ We were in the power of this Albert 
Lille and Adele ; —1 have quieted the former, you must silence the girl. Our lives 
must not be at the mercy of a woman’s babbling tongue.” 

“ Are you in your senses to talk thus lightly of depriving an innocent girloflife ? 
Are you mad, 1 say ?” 

“ Almost,” replied Durande. “ I see I shall be sacrificed by your womanly 
scruples. What became of the money we took from Albert Lille last night, and 
the purse which the girl found ?" 

“it is, 1 believe, in her room above,” answered Henri. 

“ And what will become of us, if we are denounced ?” interrogated Durande; but 
be spoke to a stone. Henri had fallen into a train of deep and melancholy thought, 
and heeded not his questions. Watching him for a moment, the former gazed around 
the apartment; he observed Albert Lille’s pocket-book ; he placed it in his com¬ 
panion’s hat, and dropping the knife beside it, silently withdrew from the apartment. 
He next ascended to the room above, where he found the purse, the evidence which 
he had so greatly feared. Having secured the gold, he placed the purse within a 
drawer, and descending with noiseless step, departed from the dwelling. The cold¬ 
blooded villain then hastened to a Cafe, which the police were in the habit of fre¬ 
quenting ; and in the course of conversation allusion was made to the occurrences of 
the previous night, and broad hints given by him respecting the dreadful affair. “ I 
left them late last nigbt over their wine,” he said. “ They had quarrelled in the 
early part of the evening, what about exactly 1 know not, but respecting some gamb¬ 
ling transactions, 1 believe.” One of the men connected with the police was here 
seen to whisper in another’s ear, and they left the room. An hour afterwards, Victor 
Durande was summoned to appear as a witness against Henri Brande and Adele 
Marlot, who had been arrested on suspicion of the murder of Albert Lille ! 

The unfortunate and innocent Adele and the reprobate Henri were commitfed for 
trial. The Jay came and they were placed at the criminal bar. The evidence was 
conclusive against them. The knife found in Henri Braude’s hat was sworn to by , 
the keeper of the cafe. The pocket-book found in Henri Brande’s room was recog¬ 
nised as the property of Albert Lille. The purse found in the drawers of Adele 
Mulot, was also sworn to have belonged to the murdered youth, and the beforemen- 
tioned patrol proved having seen Adele and Albert that nigbt together. They were 
accordingly found guilty as the perpetrators of the bloody deed. 
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In their defence they each accused Victor Durande; Adele spoke of (he scene sho 
hiul witnessed in the previous attempt at murder. This was thought to-fee a ruse 
to save her own life, and as no proof was forthcoming, the judgp deemed it an act 
of aggravation, and forthwith condemned them to be decapitated in the following week. 

The day of execution too soon, alas! arrived. They were led forth amid the exe¬ 
crations of die mob, and zealously, declaring their innocence, their heads fell beneath 
the guilotine ! jin the Place de Greve. 

- Pour, i years after this event a criminal was taken to the same spot for execution— 
his nanSe was Victor Durande! , 

the scaffold he acknowledged that he merited his fate, for, in addition to many 
other crimes confessed by him to have been committed, he declared that he alone 
wa^ guilty of the death of Albert Lille, for which Henri Brande and Adele Mulot in¬ 
nocently, suffered I 

- ' Keep not bad company; if you do it, 

’Tis twenty to one but you will rue it! 

W. II. OxBERRY. 


REFLECTIONS CAUSED BY ATTENDING AT * * * * CHURCH. 
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I wonder who that girl could be— , 

With eyes so black—that looked at me ? 

She sat with spruce Miss Bulman ;— 

What she could want I cannot guess,— 

Perhaps her foibles to confess— 

But then I'm such a dull man ! 

I just will tell you' how she did— 

She looked—and then her face half hid— 

Then smiled—and looked again : 

What she could mean I can't devise— 

I can't read language of the oyes 
Though written e'er so plain! 

But though I could not read her look 
My thoughts were wand’ring from my book, 

Which was both sin and shame. 

Yet ever since, I must declare ! 

1 ’ve wish’d to know from whence and where. 

Tliis black-eyed damsel came. 

That day I dined (how very odd!) 

On boil’d calf's-heud and nice grill'd cod, 

'My fav’rite Sunday'fl’dinner: 

But scarce a morsel conld 1 eat, 

For wond’ring if I e'er should meet 
Again tire black-eyed sinner! 

I beg her pardon fifty times—- 
'Twas but to match my jingling rhymes 
I used that harsh expression : 

For she, I'm sure, no mischief meant— 

She looked the image of a saint ;— . 

Such was my firm impression. 

Last night I scarce could sleep at all,— 

First turn'd me from—then to the wall, 

In a strange perturbation ; 

And though the room was dark as-pitch, • 

1 plainly saw the black-eyed witch 

Haunt my imagination. , 

J. B. Brown. 

[court magazine.] 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 

(from our own correspondent. ) 

Paris, bee. 27th, 1841. 

Nous voila encore une fois ma tres chere skirt), both skirts trimmed at the bottom with' 
Amie, au commencement d'une nouvelic lace, fejjtooued witlj tiny bunches of Pro- 
Ann&e. Je te la souliaite Lien bonne et vence roses, surrounded by Marabout fipk. 
bieh heureuse. 'Tis Rad to think howHjuiekly Of course you understand the two skirts are 
the yoars roll onwards! But come, I am not of unequal lengths. Another toilette greatly 
going to make you sad; ainsi done parlons admired was of one of those new and brilliant 
de toilettes, et de bals, et da concerts! materials of which I spoke in my list letter, 
Apropos of concerts, I will commence by called Moire Cristal. The color was light 
giving you urt idea of some of the toilettes blue, the skirt was en tablier, the tablier 
which I saw at the last concert given by tbe formed by a fall of white lace, commencing 
Duke of Orleans. The Duchess of Orleans narrow at the waist, and becoming gradually 
wore a dress of a very pale delicate shade of wider as it went down, till it met a deep 
blue satin. At the bottom was a very deep volant of the same, which went round the 
trimming of sable, which after going round back of the dress. The corsage was a pointe, 
the whole of the hack of the skirt, was with a Mantilie of white lacc, instead of a 
rounded off much narrower towards the sides Berthe. Sleeves d la Marquises (I might 
of the front breadth, aiuTbrought up at each add, de Pompadour, for it was that lady who 
side as high as the waist en tablier. The invented the sleeves now called a la Mar- 
eorsage was d poinle, and the sleeves short quise), with long ruffles of lace falling very 
and plain, with a trimming of the same fur low at the back of the arm. Coiffure inter- 
at bottom. With this Her Royal Highness mixed with white lace and blue flowers ; or- 
wore a lovely little toque (with ,a plume a la naments of turquoise. 

Henri IV.) of blue velours epinqlc. The The dresses with open skirts arc again in 
toque was looped up by a diamond aigrette, favor ; but they open, some in front, some at 

which also seemed to fasten the plume. one side, apd some at both, as the one I have 

The Princess Clementine had on a robe described. The points are very long, and 
of white Pekin figured, and satinf: in a zigzag very much pointed, in full evening dress; 
pattern in ponevau. The dress was made bat the points ate more rounded, and in- 
with a very long point; the skirt open at .finitely shorter ill dinner dress costume, de 
both sides, leaving a white satin petticoat petite reunion. The morning dresses have 

visible at the opening, which was a frill finger not got points; it is meredy a lengthening, 

or more in width, and the two breadths of though a very perceptible one, of-tlie cor- 
the skirt were attached to each other by a sage towards the front. You understand, of 
zigzag oi ponceau satin ribbon, as though course, that corsages are universally worn 
the drCss were laced up with it and.finished without eeinfures, a mere pause or lisorc 
at the bottom by two bows on each side. marking the waist. The sleeves of ball- 
The sleeves were plain and tight, with en- dresses are short, tight, and plain; somo with 
pageantes of point d’Angleterre, looped up - a citffof lace turned up, others with a baud 
-dn front of tbe arm with ponceau bows. of sable, swanSdown, &c. Those d la Mar- 
Madaine Clementine wore coral ornaments. - quise, with the deep- ruffle, a la Louis X.V., 
Her coiffure was ala Grecque, and the conjb falling over the back of the arm, are looped 
that Fastened up her back hair was of coral, up in .front with a jewel, a bow, or a flower, 
exquisitely' cut. ■. . For dhiner-dress, the short tight sleeve, with 

The lovely Duchesse de Nemours wore a ' a band of for at bottom, or a long tight one, 
dress of India muslin, d double jvpe, (double with two or three narrow bands of fur put on 
1)—(court MAGAZINl)—JANUARY, 1842. 
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a little below the shoulder or wristband of 
the same. The corsage of a robe for dinner 
dress, to match either the short or the long 
sleeve I have last described, should be made 
tight, with a band of fur coming over the 
shoulders en points to the waist back, and be¬ 
yond that in front, so as to form a kind of 
point of fur. A row of fur at the bottom of 
the dress finishes the costume, one of the 
most distinguie that can be adopted for din¬ 
ner-dress at present. 

The morning and the walking-dresses arc 
likewise trimmed with fur; and if not, with 
torsades, brandebourgs, frogs, buttons, in 
short, every thing in passementerie, which 
partakes of the vogue of the fur. Muffs are 
however much worn, as well as round pele¬ 
rines or capes of fur (long tippets are never 
seen). The furs preferred for these warm 
pelerines are ermines, sable, marten, and 
swansdown. Boas are scarcely to be seen. 

Flounces are completely out at present, 
unless a lace, a blonde, or a guipure flounce 
on a full dress robe. Indeed, we sec no 
garniture whntever worn on the bottom of 
dresses, excepting fnr. A passementerie trim¬ 
ming is tie rigueur down the front of an ele¬ 
gant morning costume de visites ou de pro¬ 
menade ; but even then, fur is as frequently 
seen ; one, two, or four very narrow rows of 
fur down the entire front of the dress. A 
handsome fur is a splendid garniture for a 
velvet or a satin dress; hut for Pekin, Gros 
de Naples, or ponx de soie, torsades and 
brandebourghs are by no means amiss. 

Another garniture for the fronts of dresses 
demi- toilette, consists of two or four double 
tucks (du biais), cut ou the crossway of the 
material, put on almost meeting at the front 
of the waist of the dress, where they are less 
than an inch in breadth, and going down 
each side to the bottom of the skirt of the 
dress, becoming gradually wider and further 
apart as they go downwards. 

At the bottom of the Skirt, they are a full 
half yard .apart. With this trimming the 
corsage is tight, and has two double tucks 
cut the same way, descending both at back 
and front as far as the waist, where they 
finish in a point. The long sleeves are 
tight, with two tucks to match. 


I need say nothing about Manteaux this 
time, I have described theirt so fully before. 

I send you the pattern of one of our elegant 
Sorties de llal. Never was anything so de¬ 
lightful to wrap oneself in in quitting the ball¬ 
room. I recommend them strongly to your 
notice, ma belle. You asked me about 
shawls. Black Cashmere, velvet, satin, or 
merinos, shawls wadded, lined with silk, 
and trimmed with fur or silk fringe (the 
deep torsade fringe), are still very fashion¬ 
able; but French Cashmere shawls and 
India shawls are again making their appear¬ 
ance. Those with an orange ground are 
preferred at present. They say they will be 
prevalent when the weather permits us to 
leave oil’ our manteaux. 

The hats are even longer at the sides of 
the face than when I described them last. 
They even project some way below the chin, 
which you will pronounce to be anything but 
pretty. They are not worn round to the 
face, generally speaking, but are much 
pressed together at top, and consequently 
bend below at the chin. Velvet, satin, and 
reps are the materials preferred, and a feather 
or feathers, or an aigrette or tuft of feathers, 
full, but short, is what we have de plus 
nouveau. Bows of ribbon are now consider¬ 
ed more distinguC, underneath the fronts of 
the bonnets, than flowers. 

We have three new descriptions of caps. 
You will easily judge of what they are by 
their names:— Le Bonnet Coquette. You 
can fancy a lace cap, which only consists of 
a light becoming border, interspersed with 
marabout tips, roses a caur de marabouts 
(lovely roses with marabout hearts!) The 
border put on to a half cap, that merely 
covers a small part of the top of the head, 
and the hair dressed, and of course visible. 
The second is the Bonnet Religieuse , pre¬ 
cisely, ma cliere, a nun’s cap, only made of 
fine materials, with the tight bandeau across 
the forehead, and reaching nearly as low as 
the eyebrows, upon those ladies who have 
low foreheads ! The third is the well-known 
coiffure, Marie Stuart,—the Mary Queen of 
Scots cap,—and which needs no description, 
further than to tell you it is made in lace for 
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morning wear, and of velvet, instead of a 
turban, for evening dress. 

The back hair, dressed d la Grecque, is 
still fashionable; but lately 1 have seen 
some ladies of the haut ton with their hair 
dressed rather high at the back of the head. 
A little time will tell us which mode carries 
the day. The front hair in bands, coming 
low at the sides of the face, in long ringlets 
a iAnglai.se, or in frizled ringlets : wreaths 
of small roses, with marabout tips for foliage, 
are worn. Arrows with diamond heads, &c. 
are fashionable, run through the back hair; 
and you will be surprized to hear that the 
large high-backed combs are again making 
their appearance, some plain, others richly 
carved, and others again richly ornamented 
in gold, and inlaid with precious stones. 

Coral ornaments are very much worn. A 
single gold bracelet on the right arm above 
the glove, iB very fashionable. A serpent 
with ruby eyes, or with little diamond specks 
marking the scales, is the most splendid 
thing of that description which 1 have seen. 

In feathers, we have some .nouveaut.es. 
There are willow feathers panachees, the 
ends tipped iu shaded colors, running one 
into another, as greens into lilacs, thence 
into orange, and ending in shades of blue. 
We have then marabouts, mbits d’or ou 
d'argent, marabouts having the appearance 
of gold or silver-dust shaken upon them. 
For dress turbans they are truly splendid. 

Colors. —For bonnets, pensee, violet, and 
pink ; for dresses, orange, grenat, marron, 
violet, and grisperle, or pearl-grey, ponceau 
and light-blue, for evening. 

Viola ma bonne bien de nouveautf's pour 
la nouvelle Annfie. • 

Adieu! je l’Airne de tout mon coeur. 

Toute a toi. 

L. dr F-. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PARIS 
FASHION PLATES IN THE PRESENT 
NUMBER. 

No. 973. — Costumes dk Promenade.—> 
Dress of grenat velvet, made en ridingotte. 
The corsage, which is only three quarters 
high, is tight to the bust. The sleeves plain 


at the shoulder, the remainder loose to the 
wrist (which is very deep), but confined in 
two places with passementerie ornaments (see 
plate), of which there are three; one at the 
shoulder at the top of the full part of the 
sleeve, asecondimmediately below the elbow, 
and the other just above the poignet or wrist. 
A rich passementerie, consisting of braided 
frogs, is placed at distances across the entire 
front of the dress, commencing at the top of 
the corsage, und reaching to the bottom of 
the skirt. The waist is very long, and the 
dress itself both very long and very full. 
Capotte of dark green velvet, trimmed with 
coques (bows without ends), of black velvet, 
with brides or strings of the same. It is ex¬ 
ceedingly long at the sides, and has a sort of 
full crown, with bavolet (see plate), all in 
one, or rather what forms the bavolet being 
no more than four or five deep plaits in the 
velvet, which has the appearance of being 
left to hang loosely at the back of the bonnet. 
The flat collar is of guipure, as well as the 
cuffs. Embroidered handkerchief, pale yel¬ 
low kid gloves, grenat half boots. 

Second Fiqcke. —Hat of pensee velvet, 
ornamented with a branch of green velvet 
leaves, put in at top, and drooping a little to 
the side. The hat is very long at the sides, 
and is squared off and pointed to the front. 
It does not meet, however, under the chin, 
in consequence of the strings being placed on 
the inside. It sits close to the sides of the face, 
and has a small crown slanting backwards. 
The strings are of velvet, and the flowers un¬ 
derneath the front. Sprigs of the Bouton 
d'or. Hair in smooth bands. The dress, 
which is most distingu6e, is of blue satin of 
the shade known aB Waterloo Blue. It is a 
redingotte high to the throat, with a tight 
corsage, and fastened from the neck to the 
feet with a row of small gold buttons (see 
Plate). The sleeves are plain and tight all 
the way down. The pelerine is round, hut 
does not meet in front. Flat embroidered 
collar; deep worked cuffs; pale yellow kid 
gloves; embroidered handkerchief; mairon 
color brodequins; Cashmere shawl. 

No. 975.— Dinner and Evening Dresses. 
—Dress of ryhite poux de soie. Low cor- 
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sage, anti short sleeves. Three tucks of 
various widths are at the bottom of the skirt 
of the dress; the lower one of hem being 
nearly double the width of the top one. 
Small cloak called Sortie dc Bat, of light 
grey or stone color Cashmere, wadded and 
lined with blue satin quilted, and edged with 
a bia'is or broad double piece, cut in the 
crossway, of velours (pingle, precisely the 
shade of the blue satin lining. This very 
pretty dress cloak is a very large half square, 
like a half shawl (see Plate), sloped out 
slightly in the neck, though sufficiently to 
make it meet on the chest, and sit without a 
plait or fold upon the shoulders. It has a 
small hood or Capuehon, that can be drawn 
over the bead at pleasure, and is fastened at 
the neck by a silk cord and tassels. The 
hair, it will be remarked, is dressed con- 
sidci ably higher at the back than it has been, 
I may say, for these last twelvemonths. It 
is done up in very thick braids and high bows 
or roquet,, encircled by a wreath of blue 
flowers (roses). The front liair is in full 
tufts of frizled ringlets (erPpfs), intermixed 
with roses. Long gold ear-drops; half long 
white kid gloves ; white satin shoes. 

Second Pin cue.— Dress of India muslin, 
worn over white satin. The corsage is low, 
and tight to the shape, and without a cou¬ 
ture. It has not got what can precisely be 
called a point, blit, at the same time, the 
waist is considerably longer in front, where 
jt is rounded, instead of being pointed (see 


The Weather on Christmas Day. 

It is well worthy of being recorded, says a 
correspondent, in the nnnalsof meteorological 
science, that, with the exception of Saturday 
last (the 25th inst.), there has not occurred 
awett'hristmas-day for at least 11 orl5 years, 
or indeed one during that period upon which 
even a shower ot rain lias fallen. Of I f 
Christmas-days which have occmrcd since 
the year 1820, four (viz., those of 1827,18:11, 
1882, and 1833) were, generally speaking, 
dull and gloomy, with, however, a mild tem¬ 
perature. Two Christmas-days (viz., those 
of 181)4 and 1837) were excessively fine and 
mild, and thelatter was, as most of our readers 
will recollect, more like an April than a De¬ 
cember day, so warm and genial was the tem¬ 
perature. Two (viz. those of 1838 and 1 839), 


Plate). The sleeves, which are very short, 
are tight, and have three tucks cut on the 
crossway (de bia'is), being deep at the back 
of the arm, an ! sloped up quite shullow to¬ 
wards the front (see Plate), where they are 
caught up with a bouquet of Marguerites 
round the bosom of the dress ; and forming a 
kind of Berthe, is a revets, consisting of 
three folds, cut like the tucks on the sleeves, 
being wider at back, and sloping narrow to¬ 
wards the centre of the front, where they are 
united by another small bouquet similar to 
those on the sleeves. The skirt of the dress 
is ornamented with three sets of three rather 
small pink satin rouleaux. Commencing at 
one side of the front breadth of the dress, 
going entirely round the back of the skirl, 
and finishing at the other side of the front 
breadth, leaving that breadth clear (see 
Plate). Each three rouleaux, are retained 
by bouquets of Marguerites-, for the manner 
in which they are placed, we would refer to 
the Plate itself; asingle glance will suffice to 
imitate it. The hair is again dressed as high 
as the top of the buck of the head, where a 
thick braid is visible. A demi-guirlandc of the 
same flowers as those on the dress goes round 
the top of the hack of the head, finishing on 
one side by a single aster, and at the other 
by a bunch of three or four (see Plate). 
The front hair is in thick masses of hizled 
ringlets, falling low at the sides of the face. 
Half long white kid gloves; fan; bracelet 
above the glove on the right arm ; bouquet ; 
white satin shoes. 


were dry and cold, without there, however, 
being any severe frost. On Christmas-day, 
183(1, there was a heavy snow-storm, which 
lasted several days, and caused serious di¬ 
stinctions iu the roads and lanes throughout 
the country. On the Christmas-days of the 
years 1828, 1829, 1830, 1835, and 1840, a 
iuird frost prevailed, which was especially 
severe in the second-mentioned year. But 
we can with safety affirm that no raiu fell on 
any one Christmas-day which occurred be¬ 
tween the years 1830 and 1811 exclusive. 
Last Saturday, however, the spell was broken, 
as it were. The morning \v us wet, and about 
3 o'clock in the afternoon, a heavy shower of 
rain fell, which rendered the ground exceed¬ 
ingly sloppy and spongy. The last wet Christ¬ 
mas-day which we can recollect occurred in 
the year 1820. 
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ANOTHER LAVALLETTE. 


Admiring, as our readers doubtless did, the 
generous and resolute courage displayed by 
Madame Lavallette, whose portrait and me¬ 
moir appeared in this Magazine for May, 
1811, the following recital will, doubtless, 
be perused with no less interest :— 

The facts which we arc about to narrate, 
nearly in the refugees own words, savs a cor¬ 
respondent, of “The Times,” had that moment 

only (December 3rd, 1.811,) been detailed to 
him by the individual himself, the object of 
most devoted attachment on the part of His 
young wife. 11e was one of the Spanish refit • 
gees who bad just succeeded in reaching the 
French territory—Bayonne—the history ot 
whose escape, is of an equally romantic cha¬ 
racter with that of M. do Lavallette, and so 
well illustrates what we have so often exhibit¬ 
ed in our biographical sketches of celebrated 
VHmru, the superiority of female courage, re¬ 
solution and tact, in the hour of danger, o\er 
that of ‘ the vaunted lords of the creation.’ 

The name of the individual alluded to is 
D. Eul o'j;io Barhero Quintero. 'His family 
having been known to the President of the 
Provisional (Jovernmont named by (be in¬ 
surgents in the city of Vittoria, he was ap¬ 
pointed Secretary to tin: Junta formed lor 
the purpose of arming and defending the 
province of A lava, and was employed by 
Monti s de Oca in drawing up reports anil 
other documents connected with the intended 
defence of the city against the troops of the 
Government, but moio particularly against 
those of Martin Zurbano. Quintero is a 
young man, about twenty-five years old, is 
possessed of much intelligence, and has re¬ 
ceived a good education. In his person he 
is under the middle size, slight and grace¬ 
fully made; but his features arc exptessivo 
of intellect, and of much determination. 
After the resolution come to by the Junta 
not to defend the city aga'inst the approach¬ 
ing army of Rodil, Quintero saw that all was 
over; vet lie was still unwilling to (lee; and 
it was not until be beheld the total change 
which had conic over the minds of the po¬ 
pulation, and until lie heard a price wassel on 
the head of the unfortunate Montes do Oca, 
that he felt it would be the act of a madman 
to await the fate which he knew would he 
reserved for all who had distinguished them¬ 
selves so much in the insurrection as he had 
done. Nevertheless, it was not until after the 
departure of his chief from Vittoria that 
Quintero made an effort to escape. He set 
out from Vittoria by night, and gained the 
mountains of Guipuscoa, in the direction of 


Salinas. J lis intention was to have passed 
along the chain which separates Guipuscoa 
from Navarre, called the Sierra de Aralur, 
to have crept on towards Goyzueta, thence 
to Vera, Urdus, and finally into the French 
territory. 

After many difficulties, he succeeded in 
arriving as far as Gojznet-'i. it was a few 
days after the death of Munagorri, and the 
terrible Chapolgory, Elorvio. was hovering 
about those passes. Quintero was ignorant 
of the incident which had taken place in the 
neighbourhood a short tunc befme, and 
which terminated in the death of the Fuerist 
leader. As he was leaving Goyzueta nt da\ - 
break h" was discovered by one of the Clia- 
pelgories, and delivered up to the chief! 
Travers and entreaties were of no avail, nor 
yet bribes; for who ever heard that F.lorrio 
was turned aside from his purpose by sup¬ 
plications or by money? lie was led to St. 
Sebastian, lodged in the citadel, and in a few 
days conducted back to Vittoria; and there 
lie remained m hopeless captivity until the 
night of the “1st of November. Ills cause 
bad been already formed, and his trial w.is 
to come on on the 21th, before the Military 
Commission. Not Inning been a military 
insurgent, and not having taken any promi¬ 
nent part, as chief or leador, in the rebel¬ 
lion, lie at lirst thought that the extreme 
lenaltv of the law would not he indicted on 
dm. But in this hope he was deceiving 
himself; lie was informed that there was but 
little chance of escape for an indn nlital who 
had held such close rel ition with the chief of 
the rebiIs. 

Quintero had been married about a year, 
previously, to a youmr lady named Juana de 
Aieifm, i\ native of Eyhar, in the province 
of Guipuscoa, who has not as yet completed 
her 21st year. She was one of those heroic 
young women who, in 1831, when her native 
town was attacked by Zalialn, in the com¬ 
mencement of the civil war, assisted the 
Christino troops so materially in its defence. 

Slie was then only fourteen yeats old, and 
the service she it ndcred was that of placing 
herself on her knees in the centre of a squat e 
of soldiers, and supplying them with ammu¬ 
nition, tilling their punches so as to prevent 
a moment being lost, whilst showers of bul¬ 
lets were dying about her, and men fell dead 
on every side. 

When the tidings of her husband's danger 
reached bei, she at once formed the determi¬ 
nation of saving, or ol’ perishing with him, 
whom she douted on to distraction. 

The cell in which Quintero was confined 
was small anti uutrow. The door was always 
left open, and a sentinel was placed at the 
entrance, in eder to keep the j risouer con¬ 
stantly in sight; another was stationed at 
the outer gate, and a third kept guard ot the 
street door. To reach his dungeon it was 
necessary to pass these three doors, quo of 
which was formed of iron bars. The pri¬ 
soner had been forbidden to hold conununi- 
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cation with any person whatever; and his 
wife's application to sec and visit him had 
been sternly refused. The poor young wo¬ 
man went to the prison-door several times 
every day with her baby ia her arms, and as 
often returned after vain supplication for ad¬ 
mittance, with a heart breaking in anguish. 
The only person allowed to enter the cell 
where the prisoner was confined waB a voung 
girl, who brought him his meals, and only 
twenty minutes were allowed for dinner and 
supper. The former meal was taken at mid¬ 
day, and the latter in the evening. At seven 
o’clock in the evening of the 21st of Novem¬ 
ber, a young female went to the outer door 
of the prison, with a basket under her arm, 
which was partially concealed under a large 
coarse shawl flung across her shoulders; a 
red handkerchief was hound about her head, 
in the fashion of the Alavese peasant girls, 
and her costume wap, otherwise, that of the 
rriac/iu, or servant girls of Vittoria. She 
demanded permission, in the usual manner, 
to enter with the prisoner’s supper. The 
Bentinel at the gate referred her to the ser¬ 
geant of the guard. Fortunately the com¬ 
pany which had previously been on duty 
was changed that same day, and the general 
orders for their guidance referred only to the 
admission twice a day of the bearer of the 
prisoner’s meals, but did not give any spe¬ 
cific description of the personal appearance 
of the bearer. After undergoing the coarse 
jests and brutal allusions of the soldiers of 
the guard on her selection of so advanced 
auhour, when night had already commenced, . 
to visit the prisoner, she was allowed to en¬ 
ter, and was successively passed from one 
sentinel to another until she reached the cell 
of the captive. By some awkwardness, or 
more probably by design, she threw down 
the small iron lamp, which was suspended 
from the door-frame, and by means of which 
the soldier stationed at the entrance, which 
was always left open, might have a partial 
view of his charge. 

The moment they were left in darkness, 
and whilst the sentinel proceeded to the 
second gate to light the lamp, she addressed 
the young man,—“ my beloved Eulogio, 
lose not a moment, throw off your coat, put 
on my clothes, whilst 1 bind this handker¬ 
chief about your head; take this basket, in 
which my poor baby is asleep, and fly, fly, 
for the love of God! You will give the child 
to an old womun whom you will find wailing 
at the Bilboa gate. Provided that yon and 
my child are out of all danger, I am ready 
to suffer death in your place. Speak not a 
word; every moment is precious. You only 
lose time by attempting to resist, or refuse, 
for I have come here with a determination, 
which neither you nor any one else can 
change. Farewell! If 1 escape unharmed, 
and I do not think the Regent will shoot me 
for my love for my husband, we will meet 
%gain ; if not, Eulogio, think of me when 1 


shall he in the grave, and love our child— 
the poor baby is not more than six weeks 
old. Hush! Speak not, the sentinel is here 
with the lamp.” 

Quintero made an effort to change her 
resolution, but she would listen to no argu¬ 
ment. He did as she requested, and in the 
course of a few minutes he had put on her 
gown, shawl, and handkerchief, and she 
wrspped herself up in his cloak. In order 
to prevent any suspicion on the part of the 
Boldiers at the gate, they remained together 
the usual time allowed for the repast, and 
Eulogio then took up the basket, covered it 
with his shawl, and passed the first sentinel. 
As he was proceeding towards the outer gate, 
the child awoke, and, to prevent its cries 
from being noticed, the father began to sing, 
in a loud voice, an old Basque ballad. Pro¬ 
vidence, however, decreed that the interrup¬ 
tion should not be noticed, and he at length 
succeeded in reaching the street. lie at 
once proceeded to the gate indicated : found 
there the old woman, whom he recognised 
as having been liis wife’s nurse ; gave the 
child to her, and, without a moment’s delay 
made for the mountains. Eight days he re¬ 
mained wandering amongst those tremendous 
passes, with no clothing hut his pantaloons 
and shirt, and his feet and hands torn by the 
brushwood in which he was obliged, from 
time to time, to conceal himself from the 
parties of military whom he was constantly 
encountering. He had not less than twenty 
four leagues to travel before he could reach 
the frontier, and his food, during the whole 
of the painful journey, was a morsel of bread 
and a draught ol water or cider, given him 
by the poor peasants near whose habi¬ 
tations he found himself, and who, though 
knowing he was flying from the avenger, 
never once thought of betraying him. 

On reaching, in a state of dreadful ex¬ 
haustion, the Bidassoa, he found that the left 
bank was occupied in every purt by Spanish 
soldiers, who had even seized the boats to 
hinder the refugees from crossing. Being in 
a sgate of desperation, he plunged into the 
river, careless whether he was shot or drown¬ 
ed. As if some superior will had decreed 
that the noble and heroic act, prompted by 
pure conjugal love, should not pass without 
its due reward, Quintero succeeded in gain¬ 
ing the opposite bank, the part he had se¬ 
lected being fordable, the water reaching 
only to his middle; neither was he seen by 
the Spaniards. 

On arriving on the French territory he 
knelt down, and, in the enthusiastic fervor 
of his gratitude, returned thanks to Heaven 
for hiB safety. He arrived at Bayonne the 
day before yesterday. 

Up to two o clock yesterday he had re¬ 
ceived no account of his wife, and he con¬ 
tinues, as yet, in a state of indescribable 
anxiety as to her fate. There can he no 
doubt, however, of her ultimate safety, and 
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of her speedy reunion with the object of her 
Jove. Martin Zurbano himself could not 
find it in his heart to do otherwise than re¬ 
ward such un act of noble fidelity. 

The young lady who has thus distinguished 
herself belongs to an ancient and respectable 
family in Guipuscoa. She is young and beau¬ 
tiful, as are the greater part of the females of 
her native province; of the middle size, 
slight, and exquisitely formed in her person. 

She has been married something more than 
a year, and her child is not more than two 
months old. 


Thu Boy Jones. —This extraordinary lad, 
whose repeated visits to Buckingham Palace 
earned so much alarm some time ago, and 
who after being released from prison was 
sent to sea in a merchant-ship, lately returned 
to Liverpool. Ilia case is likely to come under 
the notice of the authorities, for it appears he 
was sent away without the concurrence of 
his father, an old man of good character, 
who is living in Bell-yard, York-strcet, 
Westminster, and who, not knowing the 
destination of his son, was laboring under 
great anxiety about him, until he received a 
letter from him a few weeks ago, stating that 
the ship in which he had been induced to 
have England had returned to Liverpool, 
and that he had been subjected to much ill- 
usage on hoard. There appears to have 
been some irregularity in the mode of getting 
rid of this troublesome lad, and a good deal 
of money unnecessarily expended by a 
tradesman, named James, residing in West¬ 
minster, and a Thames Police inspector, 
named Evans, who, after travelling about 
with him in England and Ireland for a 
month, eventually procured him a berth 
in a Liverpool ship, and not at Cork, as 
stated (see page 223). The lad is anxious 
to return to London, and has written to his 
father for the means of doing so; but his 
father is too poor to defray the necessary ex¬ 
penses of providing him with a passage to 
London. Several of his neighbours have 
promised to assist him, ami there is no doubt 
he will soon reach home. His father states 
that there is no reason for believing that his 
son will ever repeat the.foolish freaks he has 
been guilty of, and that long before he was 
sent out of the country he repented of his 
conduct, and was anxious to obtain employ¬ 
ment, which was ottered him by several 
arsons, who found the lad to be very intel- 
igent. It appears that after the boy's libe¬ 
ration from t/e Westminster Bridewell, he 
was taken in hand by Mr. James, liisfather's 
landlord, who keeps the Bell public-house, 
in Bell-yard, York-street, Westminster, and 
James Christopher Evans, jun., an inspector 
of Thames Police, who acted from instruc¬ 
tions conveyed from the Home Office. 
Evans represented himself to the father and 
his son as the agent of a ship in the London 


Docks, who would, on the recommendation 
of Mr. James, provide young Jones with a 
berth on board the Diamond, the captain of 
which was stated to be a friend of Mr, James'. 
The Diamond had, however, left the London 
Docks when the parties arrived there, and 
Mr. James, the police inspector and the boy 
hastened to Cork ; but, for reasons stated in 
a letter from the boy to his father, he was 
not shipped. After visiting Plymouth and 
several other places, during which the lad 
was treated with the greatest kindness, he 
was ultimately conveyed to Liverpool, and 
there shipped, upon what voyage has not 
been ascertained, nor has the boy in his let¬ 
ters mentioned the name of the vessel or the 
voyage. The affair has been badly managed; 
for the boy, after all the expense and trouble 
which has been taken about him, is again in 
England, after a five months’ absence, and 
heartily sick of a seafaring life, for which, it 
appears, he never entertained a predilection. 
Tlie same money, judiciously expended, 
would have procured him a good situation 
and paid his passage to a distant colony, to 
which liis father would not have objected, and 
where he could have given no more uneasiness 
to the authorities. It having come to the 
knowledge of his faher that the new police 
had something to do with the shipment of his 
son, he attended at the Thames Police- 
court for the purpose of obtaining in¬ 
formation; lie there saw Evans, jun., whom 
he recognised 113 the very person who was 
introduced to him six months ago as the 
agent of the ship in which his son was to be 
sent, to sea. Evans said he was the agent 
of a particular ship at that time, and all that, 
had been done for his son was done for his 
benefit. Mr. Jones expressed his surprise 
that a police officer should represent himself 
as the agent of a ship, and said that he 
ought to have been consulted on the subject, 
and informed of the destination of the boy 
previous to his leaving the country. Evans 
said the boy's interests would have been 
materially affected if his destination had 
been known, and spoke in high terms of the 
hoy’s intelligence and good conduct while 
he was with him. Mr. Jones then said he 
wished to speak to the magistrate on the 
subject, and was afraid his son would be 
trepanned aud sent away to sea again with¬ 
out his concurrence; but he was informed 
the magistrate would not be able to interfere 
in the matter, and after some further con¬ 
versation he left the court. Tlie poor man 
is laboring under great anxiety about his 
son, and has been unable to follow his usual 
occupation during the past weeks, owing to 
his distress of mind. He intends commu¬ 
nicating with the authorities at Liverpool, 
aud to request them not to allow liis son to be 
trepanned into another voyage, which there 
is reason to fear maybe attempted.— Times. 

[The hoy has, we believe, since arrived in 
London.] 
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Usage to boys at school.—Westminster 
school. —The following long and able Essay 
will be read with peculiar interest both by pa¬ 
rents and schoolboys generally, llow, in this 
age of refinement the doings of the Westmin¬ 
ster boys can be permitted, except owing to 
that supineness on the part of masters which 
is here so justly questioned, and so properly 
censured, it seems difficult to answer. There 
was a time, and within the memory of living 
man, when notonly the inmates of this house 
oflearningbutthe whole neighbourhood wore 
in a constant state of excitement and alarm ; 
but in this respect, we believe, the young 
gentlemen have grown wiser now confining 
their frolics more immediately to their own 
school; would, then, that they would pursue 
a more generous course, and being aware 
of their error no longer treat little boys 
and the weak as their fags, bearing in mind 
that best of all preceps to do ax they would be 
(not as they hare been) done by. Detesters 
as we are of foreign a/ aver//, equally must we 
reprobate this ungenerous species of tyranny ; 
and whatever may have been the examples 
of their predecessors, we hesitate not to say, 
that both in school, and out of school, the 
masters are answerable to parents for unceas¬ 
ing superintendence, ns well in preserving 
the bodies of the younger, the weaker, the 
helpless from brutal violence, as the youths 
morals from contamination. There are abun¬ 
dance of good examples to be gathered from 
the ancient authors, with whose writings they 
are ntoro than most men familiar. A second 
trial—after these public cautions might not 
terminate so favorably for the schoolmaster. 

(From the Times.) 

It does not follow that a matter must be 
childish because it relates to children— 
whether in factories, or in workhouses, or in 
nny other institutions for their employment, 
maintenance, or education. Nor is any 
question which may make happiness or 
misery for them, during many helpless 
years, to he regarded as unimportant be¬ 
cause it does not happen to furnish a handle 
for every particular sect of saints, poli¬ 
ticians, or theorists. We ax-e, therefore, by 
no means ashamed to confess the serious 
and painful interest, with which we have 
read the report of a cause tried last week 
between Dr. Williamson, the head master of 
Westminster School, and a gentleman who 
had sent two of his sons to that popular 
place of learning. The action was for a 
year s schooling to those boys, who were 


what is called home-boarders; that is to say, 
day-scholars, residing in the house of their 
parents, and attending the school for the 
purpose of instruction only. The defence 
was twofold—the master’s alleged neglect to 
furnish the instruction contracted for, and 
the ill-usage to which the boys had been 
subjected among their school-fellows, with¬ 
out due interposition by the master. The 
first of these two bends of defence was not 
made out: for though the boys were proved 
to have profited but little by the Doctor's 
tuition, their failure appeared attributable 
rather to their own negligence than to their 
instructor's. 

Whether he is equally irresponsible for 
the grievance which formed the second heud 
of defence—the general Ill-usage of the boys 
by their school-fellows—may, perhaps, be 
matter of more doubt. The juiy, indeed, 
thought him free from any such culpability 
ns would have defeated his claim against the 
parent for payment, and they, therefore, with 
the express approbation of the judge, gave a 
verdict for the full amount demanded. But 
though it might have been too much to find 
the master guilty of so gross a negligence as 
this, there still appears upon the evidence 
enough to show to the public wliat has long 
been pretty well understood ill private — that 
a vast deal of mischief is going on at tliig 
great, school which might he wholly or nearly 
prevented by a more careful supervision and 
more constant interference by the masters. 
The two young gentlemen arc called as wit¬ 
nesses, and they state a variety of brutal 
violences perpetrated upon both of them. 
The junior appears to have been a lad be- 
1 ween twelve and thii teen years old, and more 
particularly entitled to forbearance and pro¬ 
tection, because bis intellect had been weak¬ 
ened by a fracture of bis skull, a circum¬ 
stance to which the master's attention bad 
been called. But this infirmity seems only 
to have invited a cowardly persecution by a 
party of the boys. Some of them would 
come behind him and knock him down on 
the stones. Others would beat him, not 
only Afith their fists, but “ with the handles 
of the rods bi-longing to the school.” He 
was disabled from the regular performance 
of bis lessons by repeated illnesses, conse¬ 
quent on those perpetual assaults. Such 
was at length the impression made by them 
upon his mind, that when the Christmas 
holidays drew towards a conclusion in the 
beginning of 18159, and the time approached 
for his return to school, he ran away from 
home, and remained absent for a week, 
through mere terror of what lie had to en¬ 
counter. Oft one occasion lie complained 
to the head master, and instead of redress 
got a sharp rebuke.. 

The elder brother, also, who was a year 
and a half older, was u<ed with great inhu¬ 
manity by some of bis fellow-students. He 
sayB, “ I have myself received treatment of 
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the same kind as my brother's. I have 
been knocked down, and struck on the head 
with an iron key. I have been kicked over 
the forma from the top form to the bottom 
by a boy of eighteen. L have complained 
many times to Dr. Williamson and Mr. 
Preston” (an under-master.) “ Dr. Wil¬ 
liamson told me to go about-my business. I 
was walking up College-street., when a boy 
came behind me, tripped me up, and kicked 
me on the head , which made me for a time 
insensible. A complaint was made about 
that to Mr. Preston, but nothing was done.” 

We are not at all desirous of seeing school¬ 
boys coddled into effeminacy ; on the con¬ 
trary, we are persuaded that something of 
roughness and even hardship very usefully 
enters into the public education of youth; 
but the systematic and unfeeling custom of 
inflicting- pain and often serious bodily harm 
upon little hoys, for no other reason except 
that they are unable to make any resistance 
to their bigger tyrants, is not calculated to 
promote a character either of manliness or 
of humanity in afterlife. It is the nature 
of cruelty, not only to injure the sufferer, 
but to harden and debase tbe oppressor. 
Let boys take all the fair chances of a public 
school —a kick or a knock at football or 
cricket—a fair stand up fight upon a blow or 
an insult —nay, even a sound thrashing from 
ail older to a younger boy for insolence or 
wilful mischief; and in fair eases let the 
allowance be a liberal one for occasional 
excess in the chastisement. It is as im¬ 
practicable to repress every petty injustice 
among children of a smaller as among those 
“ of a larger growth.” But it is not, wo 
trust, a hopeless thing to prevent outrageous 
brutality—to establish among boys, as among 
men, a certain sort of public opinion, strong 
enough in itself to keep down gross oppres¬ 
sion, without perpetual appeals to the master 
about quarrels or abuses. The master, how¬ 
ever, can hardly justify it to himself to stand 
altogether aloof from the matter. It is irk¬ 
some, no doubt, to be always employed out 
of school as well as in it with the regulations 
of wayward urchins; but an instructor un¬ 
dertaking tbe superintendence of a juvenile 
society, into wdiich he introduces pupils for 
his own emolument, is morally bound to 
keep that society within such limits as shall 
protect those pupils. He is bound to en¬ 
courage, as far as possible, a generous and 
manly tone of feeling among his scholars ; 
and if it be difficult to establish this by direct 
means, at all events it is possible to check 
the counter-growth of a cowardly and op¬ 
pressive practice.' Boys, in general, are 
thoughtless, and fond of exercising power 
for the mere pleasure of tbe exercise, without 
sufficient regard to the pain or other evil 
they may be inflicting; but they are uot 
generally depraved and heartless ; they have 
a strong sentiment against injustice when 
once they are made to perceive and under¬ 


stand it, and a quick disposition to support 
the weak against the strong, where that dis¬ 
position is not stifled by bad custom, or the 
fear of ridicule. 

It would be quite inexpedient, certainly, 
to encourage every petty complaint that 
querulous, malicious, ill-conditioned boys 
might be ready to prefer against their play¬ 
fellows; but we cannot help doubting the 
discretion of a master, who, when a weakly 
pupil, shaken in his intellect by an external 
injury, has appealed against a series of 
systematic oppressions, dismisses tbe sufferer 
with a reprimand instead of a remedy. Nor 
can we comprehend the propriety of sending 
a lad “about his business” who complains 
of having been tripped up in the streets, 
and kicked about the head till he was in a 
state of insensibility. These are things 
that go beyond any license of puerile frolic. 
If they are to be treated as trifles, if tbe 
scholars are to be left under the impression 
that such outrages are mere venial excesses, 
not incompatible with a gentlemanly or a 
manly spirit, the master seems to us to mis¬ 
apprehend the case materially, and to fail in 
a point of education which is a great deal 
more important than prosody and grammar. 

We have no desire to excite irritation on 
this subject, or to convey any harsh impu¬ 
tation oil the learned gentleman who now 
presides over the studies of Westminster 
School, and of whom we have not the 
slightest personal knowledge. 11 is probable 
that, from time bey On d all living memory, 
the system may have been a neglectful one, 
and that the masters may have thought 
themselves prescriptively exempt from any 
other duty than that of cultivating classical 
roots. But in these times, men intrusted 
with any function of a public nature, are 
expected to do a good deal more than was 
required from their predecessors of the last 
age; and it is not received as a sufficient 
excuse that matters have always been as 
much amiss as they are now. Least of all 
will that sort of apology be admitted on a 
subject of such interest as the education of 
youth in one of those chietseats of learning, 
which for hundreds of years has been ac¬ 
customed to supply this country with her 
foremost men in the church, the law, the 
army, the navy, and the state itself. 

BERNARD CAVANAGII, 

(thl fastino man.) 

Amongst the ' great’ personages who es¬ 
poused the cause of the f.isting man, so that, 
we suppose, no man might afterwards think 
the times were hard; and anxious, perhaps, 
to induce many others by thp example to live 
withoutfood, some conespondent upheld him 
as a wonder of wonders, ani^in truth, without 
joking, had the matter rested where it did, 
Bernard, taking precedence even of the liv¬ 
ing skeleton (whom once upon a time we 
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saw) was a very prodigy. Nearly the whole 
press spoke also in similar strain. So far 
successful, Cavanagh visited Reading, when 
the following proceedings took place: (as 
reported in the Reading Mercury). 

Among the visitors was a woman named 
Hatt, the wife of a laborer residing in Crown 
Btreet, in this borough, who went with some 
friends to see Cavanagh, and question him 
respecting his wonderful existence without 
partaking of any description of food. The 
replies to those questions were not considered 
satisfactory by Mrs. Hatt; and to this circum¬ 
stance the detection of Cavanagh, which is 
rather of a singular character, is entirely ow¬ 
ing. On the next morning Mrs. Hatt went to 
a shop in Soutlminpton-street, which many 
of our readers w ill recollect is in qui ten distant 
part of the town, where provisions are sold, 
and while conversing with the shopkeeper in 
a room at the back of the shop, a person whom 
she instantly recognized as Cavanagh, with 
a handkerchief tied neatly over his eyes, and 
a black patch on his nose to disguise himself 
as much as possible, entered the shop and 
asked for a 1 quarter of a pound of ham, 
cut fat, a saveloy, and three-pennyworth of 
bread,' which this famous ‘ faster’having re¬ 
ceived and paid for, he departed no doubt for 
the purpose of secretly partaking of and en¬ 
joying them. It now being fully ^manifest 
that ‘ creature comforts,’ were as essential 
to his existence as to that of other mortals, 
his detector determined to unmask the hypo¬ 
crite, and immediately proceeded to the Black 
Boy, where she ascertained that Cavanagh 
was gone out for a walk and had notreturned, 
upon which she patiently waited an hour and 
a half, when he made his appearance, though 
not disguised as before. The landlord of 
the public- Iuhirc was made acquainted with 
the facts of the case and the police were sent 
for. Mr. Houlton, the superintendent, with 
assistants, promptly repaired to the spot, and 
Cavanagh and his man Tiermnn weie imme¬ 
diately taken before the mayor, Mr. S. Chase, 
for examination. 

Mrs. Hatt persftlted in her statement of the 
facts, and the landlord of the public-house 
corroborated so much of her evidence as came 
under his observation. 

The prisoner was convicted as a rogue and 
vagabond, and sentenced to three months’ 
hard labor. 

John Tierman, who acted as door-keeper 
and servant to the last prisoner, was also con¬ 
victed as a petty chapman trading without a 
license, and sentenced to one month's hard 
labor. Cavanagh's brother, the packman, 
had left the town the day previous, and will 
probably escape punishment. 

/ Cavanagh, on being asked whether he had 
anything to say in his defence, said “ if he did 
say anything it would not be believed, and 
he might, therefore, as well say nothing ; ” 
but on finding conviction inevitable, he said, 


“ the Lord caused me to be hungry and I did 
eat.” On being taken to the gaol, "it was 
true he told the woman (Mrs. Hatt) that he 
had fasted five years and six months, but he 
did not tell her that he ate and drank like 
other men now.” He was safely lodged in 
“ durance vile," where we have no doubt that 
the salutary exercise of the treadmill will he 
accompanied by an appetite for the prison diet. 

There are we should suppose few persons 
who would not be astonished at this stretch 
of magisterial power. * No one had seen 
Cavanagh eat,'—so far, then, the presump¬ 
tion that he intended to eat, because he se¬ 
cretly bought, was most cruelly and most un¬ 
justly taken against him—and, again, he had 
not been afforded the opportunity of deceiv¬ 
ing, for before his return there was a hue and 
cry and he was a prisoner. In what county 
is Rending? Is it in the same county as As¬ 
cot ? And who are the owners, and upholders 
of the ‘ Grand Stand?’ and who the tenants, 
under —a nest of gamblers. When next Mr. 
Chase gallops to Ascot, there will be fine 
work for him and his officials, lie must 
pounce upon every subscriber, every door 
keeper, every keeper of rouge et noir, &c. 
&c.; in fact upon every man an:l every wo¬ 
man who in any way upholds the gambling 
crew of swindlers. 

Well, mark the fate of poor Cavanagh, for 
we do most heartily pity him. 

After some six or seven days confinement, 
closely and carejuliy watched, no one could 
detect that he lived upon the food of mortals; 
and were there any persons fools enough 
to believe that, how long soever his powers 
of abstaining from food, he lived altogether 
without food. Mr. Jiulley, surgeon to Read¬ 
ing Jail, feeling (equally as we, even now, 
do) indignant at such a measure of punish¬ 
ment—for until confessed after sentence pas¬ 
sed no one knew of any eating at all, takes 
up the cudgels against Mr. Chase and the 
bench: and he wielded them manfully, 
boldly addressing in his own name those best 
protectors of public liberty - the public press. 
The Journals then, or their correspondents, 
and the medical profession were again at s«a 
respecting Cavanagh’s pretensions. 

But before we give Mr. Bulley’s almost 
academical ‘recantation,’ there is another 
feature in this case, for a moment lost sight 
of, which is that no money was demanded, hut 
that visitors gave what they pleased; yet, in 
fairness, we must add that the placard stated 
that although living without food, yet that 
the peqple about him, his family, ate and 
drank like other men ? This was the whole 
of the money bait. 

We will now give Mr. Bulley’s * recanta¬ 
tion,’ after the utmost vigilance on hi* part, 
and the. most scrutinizing care on the part of 
the turnkeys :— 
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Bernard Cavanagh again ! 

COMPLETE DETECTION OK THE IMPOSTOR. 

Reading , Nov. 28, 1841. 

On the eighth day of Cavanagh’s confine¬ 
ment, I had good reason to believe that he 
had taken a portion of his gruel which had 
been left in his cell, and, on careful exami¬ 
nation, I found that the allowances for the 
three or four days previous, which were pre¬ 
served, where much thinner in consistence 
than when served to him, proving, to my 
entire satisfaction, that he had taken a por¬ 
tion of it daily, and had substituted for it 
some water which had been given him to 
drink, or some fluid which 1 will not specify, 
so giving to the vessel which contained it 
the appearance of not having been disturbed. 
The peculiar smell which it had acquired 
confirmed me in my latter suspicion. 

Had I been aware of this circumstance a 
day earlier, 1 should hnve prevented the 
publication of the document, which appeared 
in the morning papers of Saturday, in which 
I stated that I believed he had observed a 
total abstinence from food and drink during 
the whole period he had been confined. 

1 believe that, notwithstanding the utmost 
vigilance on my part, and the most scrutini¬ 
zing care oil the purt of the turnkeys of the 
prison, we have been deeeived in this trial, 
and that Cavanagh has, by some such stra¬ 
tagem as I have mentioned, contrived to 
consume a small quantity of the gruel daily 
without exciting suspicion. 

That Cavanagh can exist for a limited 
number of days without food, or with only a 
very small quantity, I am not disposed to 
doubt ; but the possibility that he lives with¬ 
out eating, or that he has not eaten for the 
last five years and a hulf, as he asserts, can¬ 
not be entertuined by sensible and thinking 
minds, and his assertion may be considered 
ns one of the grossest attempts at imposition 
that has ever been practised on the cre¬ 
dulous portion of the public. 

It may he interesting for medical gentle¬ 
men to know, that the result of this trial has 
assured me, beyond a doubt, that Bernard 
Cavanagh does not possess, as he stated he 
did, or as is in some measure thought, the 
slightest constitutional or acquired power of 
controlling the excretory functions. 

On the ninth day, notwithstand ng the 
deception he had been detected in practising, 
Cavanagh was observed to have become very 
weak, and to falter in bis gait as he walked 
from the cell to the chapel. His pulse, 
which, during the first days of liis confine¬ 
ment had maintained its force, and hud con¬ 
tinued at about ’seventy-six, was found to 
have fi.1 en to sixty, and to have become ex¬ 
ceedingly languid and weak. He looked 
haggard and worn, and asked anxiously 
when the medical gentlemen would be satis¬ 
fied with his powers of abstaining. As he 
complained of cold, he was taken down 
stairs for a short time to warm himself. 

On the tenth day the appearance of his 


having taken the food which had been left in 
the cell was obvious ; his pulse was at eighty, 
and scarcely perceptible at the wrists ; his 
hands cold and clammy, and he tottered very 
much as he walked across the room. In the 
evening he was taken down, as usual, to the 
fire, and in endeavoring to return to his 
cell, he fell down, apparently thoroughly 
worn out and exhausted by the privations to 
which he had submitted himself. Being un¬ 
able to rise, he was taken back to his cell, 
and supplied with a quantity of gruel and 
ort wme, and some bread, of which he 
eartily partook. 

Taking all the circumstances of this trial 
into consideration, I am convinced, in my 
own mind, that bej’ond a power of abstain¬ 
ing from food for a limited period, the result, 
probably, of gradual habituation, the doings 
of this man are not entitled to much wonder; 
nor can 1 think otherwise than that he 
belongs to a class of impostors who, by their 
own specious pretensions, continue for a 
time to excite the curiosity of and deceive 
the public, and, in a degiee, the medical 
profession, hut who are, under favorable 
circumstances and ordeals, such as he has 
undergone, sure to be discovered and un¬ 
veiled. 

F. A. Bulley, 

Surgeon of Reading Gaol. 

Wchnve only a word to say at parting; Mr. 
Bulley states that beyond powerof abstaining 
from food for a limited period, the result pro¬ 
bably, of gradual habituation, the doings of 
this man are not entitled to much wonder! 
Is Mr. Bulley so ignorant as not to know how 
Cavanagh munaged this? a valuable secret 
we tiow on the northern expedition, or in 
cases of scarcity at sea, and if neither he, nor 
the severe mayor can answer, let them atk 
Cavanagh to give them the information. We 
doubt not but that both would have said that 
no man could have existed in apparent health, 
without visible change, upon so little food for 
nine duys, not thnt we would limit this to a 
nine days’ wonder,(since the atmosphere of a 
prison might of itself have produced a very 
unusual etiect upon the luckless Cavanagh. 

POISONS. 

Mortality amongst Camels. —The exten¬ 
sive mortality which prevails among thp Com¬ 
pany’s camels has led to the assemblage of a 
Committee which is now sitting, to investi¬ 
gate into the cause. It is supposed the ani¬ 
mals are poisoned by digitalis, or foxglove, 
whichabounds in the Cabul valley, and which 
the natives, such is their triendly feeling to¬ 
wards their English benefactors, mix np with 
the forage of the animals ,—Agra Ukhbar. 

Caution. —A whole family were poisoned 
at Leigh Sint,on, Worcestershire, afew weeks 
ago, from eating greens which had been 
frozen, and become putrid owing to their 
being put into boiling wateT, without means 
having been taken to thaw them previously. 
Two children and the father died very shortly, 
and the mother is not expected to survive. 
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GOD SAVE THE QUEEN, HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, THE 
PRINCE OP WALES, AND THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


December 1. H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent 
visited her Majesty. 

II. 11. II. the Duke of Cambridge visited 
H.R.H. Prince Albert. 

The Hon. Col. Grey relieved Col. Arbuthnot, 
as equerry in waiting oil her Majesty, and Ma¬ 
jor Gen. Sir lid. Iiow.iter succeeded Col. Wylde, 
as equerry in waiting on li.ll.H. Prince Albert. 

II. 11. II. Prince George of Cambridge ho¬ 
nored the liarl of Cardigan with a visit at 
Deene Park, and the bells, of All Saints’ church 
rung a merry peal, in welcome of the Royal 
visitor. 

2. Her Majesty and H.li.II. Prince Albert 
took a second airing in Hyde Park since her 
Majesty's accouchement. 

Their R. H.’s the Duchess of Kent and the 
Princess Sophia visited her Majesty. 

II. It. H, the Duke of Cambridge visited 
H. S. II. Prince Ernest of Ilcsse Phihppsthal 
atul the Duchess of Gloucester. 

The health of her Majesty the Queen Dow¬ 
ager improved daily and lull hopes were enter¬ 
tained of her perfect restoration to health. 

3. II. R. II. the Duchess ol Kent visited her 
Majesty. 

H. R. H. Prince Albert inspected several 
specimens of David Roberta's “ Holy Land,” 
and Mr. Doe’s finished line engravings, after 
Eastl uke's picture of “ Pilgrims coining in 
sight of Rome.” 

4. H.R H. the Duchess of Kent, and their 
Tl.ll.’s the Duchess of Cambridge, and the 
Princesses Augusta and Mary of Cambridge, 
visited her Majesty. 

H.8.1I. Prince Ernest of Hesse Philippsthal 
visited H. R. II. Prince Albert. 

Her Majesty attended the christening at 12 
o'clock, in the Chapel ltoyal, St. James's, llis 
Grace the Archbisnop of Canterbury, assisted 
by the Bishop of London, the Rev. Dr. Heath, 
Sub-dean of the Chapel, and the Rev. Dr. 
Wesley, officiating. 

Her Majesty and H.li.II. Prince Albert re¬ 
turned to Buckingham Palace, followed by the 
Royal suite. 

5. Her Majesty and H. R. II. Prince Albert 
attended divine service in Buckingham Palace, 
the Hon. and Rev. E. S. Kcppcl, deputy clerk 
of the Closet, in waiting. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent attended divine 
service in the chapel, Kensington Palace, and 
atterwards visited the Queen. 

Her Majesty and H. R. II. Prince Albert 
walked in the Palace Gardens. 

I1.R.1I. the Duke of Cambridge visited Iler 
Majesty. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester visited 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent. 


6. Her Majesty and H. II. II. Prince Albert, 
with the infant Prince left town at five minutes 
past 12 o’clock, in a carriage and four, escorted 
by a party of Hussars for Windsor Castle. A 
carriage and four followed, containing ('done) 
Arbuthnot, and Sir Ed. Bowater. H.R.H. the 
Princess Royal and her attendants occupied the 
next carriage, and the Royal suite two others. 
At two o’clock the arrival of the Royal party 
was announced by the firing of cannon, and the 
ringing of the hells of St. George’s and other 
parish churches. 

H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex and the Du¬ 
chess of Inverness left town for llufferd Hall, 
I orkshire, the seat of the Karl of Scarborough. 

7. (Windsor.) Her Majesty and H.R. H. 
Prince Albert walked in the Home Park and 
grounds. 

11. R H. the Duchess of Kent, attended by 
Lady Fanny Howard, armed at the Castle. 

Her Majesty joined the Royal dinner circle 
for the first time since her accouchement. 

Iler Majesty’s private band attended during 
dinner. 

Their R. II.'s the Duke and Duchess, and 
the Princesses Augusta and Mary of Cambridge 
arrived in town from their residence at Kew. 

K. Her Majesty and II. R. 11 Prince Albert 
walked on the Terrace. H.R.H. then enjoyed 
shooting in the neighbourhood of Sand Pit 
Gate, and afterwards drove her Majesty out iu 
a pony phaeton. 

II. R. II. the Dneliess of Kent, attended by 
Lady Fanny Howard, walked on the Terrace. 

H. II. II. the Duchess of Gloucester gave a 
dinner party at Glocestcr-hou.se. 

f>. Her Majesty and II. R. II. Prince Albert 
walked a considerable time within the new 
inclosure, and afterwards on the terrace : also 
Il.R.IL tlie Duchess of Kent, attended by Lady 
Fanny Howard. 

A military band, and her Majesty's chamber 
musicians attended^ 

At two o’clock, the Queen held a Privy 
Council. 

II. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge visited 
lI.IL.ti. the Duchess of Gloucester. 

10. The Lord Chancellor had an audience of 
the Queen, and delivered toiler Majesty the pa¬ 
tent creating the Prince ofthe United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland Prince of Wales 
and Earl of Chester. 

The impression of the Great Seal was en¬ 
closed in a silver ease beautifully embossed with 
the Royal arms, which, with the patent was 
placed, in a box lined with white satin, and 
covered with crimson velvet. 

At the Council the names ofjhis Royal High¬ 
ness the Prince of Wales were likewise taken 
into consideration. 
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Parliament was also ordered to be further pro¬ 
rogued from Tuesday, the 21st of December,* 
until Thursday, the 3d of February, and a pro¬ 
clamation was ordered to be issued summoning 
Parliament to meet on that clay for the dispatch 
of public business. 

After the meeting of the Privy Council Her 
Majesty and II. It. II. Prince Albert walked 
for a considerable time on the Terrace, but 
their It. H.’s the Prince of Wales, and Princess 
ltoyal, from the inclemency of the weather, 
were not taken their usual airings. Iler Ma¬ 
jesty and II. It. II. Prince Albert inspected, in 
the Bath-room in the Victoria Tower, a magni¬ 
ficent and highly wrought silver gilt font, up¬ 
wards of three feet in height, and of most rare 
and beautiful workmanship. U is expected 
this font will be used at the ceremony of the 
christening of the Prince of Wales. 

II. It. H. the Duke of Cambridge visited 
II.II.II. the Duchess of Gloucester. 

The Lord Chancellor, Bight Hon. Sir Robert 
Peel, Karl of Liverpool, Earl Delnwarrc, and the 
Earl of Jersey went on a visit to Her Majesty. 

By command of her Majesty, Mr. W, C. 
Boss, A R.A., had the honor of painting a sketch 
of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

11. Her Majesty and Ll.lt..II. Prince Albert 
walked for a considerable time on the Terrace ; 
II. It. II. afterwards enjoyed several hours 
shooting in the Royal preserves at Cranliouriie. 

Ill the forenoon Iler Majesty rode out in the 
Park, in a pony phaeton, driven by II. It. II. 
Prince Albert. 

The Earl of Lincoln arrived on a visit to her 
Majesty. 

II It-11. the Duke of Cambridge honored the 
Royal Vgrieultur.d Society vith his priseuee, 
and afu rwards visited H. II. 11. the Duchess of 
Gloucester. 

12. Tier Majesty anil II. 11. TI. Prince Albert 
and suite, attended divine service in the Private 
Chapel in the Castle. The Hon. and Rev. 
Hcnrv Koppel, olliciated. 

II. K. II. the Duchess of Kent walked oh the 
Ten ace, attended by the Lady Fanny Howard. 

13. Her Majesty, accompanied by II. It. II. 
Prince Albert, walked for a considerable time 
on tile Terrace and within the new enclosure. 

H.K.1I. the Duchess of Kent, attended by 
Lady Fanny Howard, took an airing on the 
Terrace. 

The Earl of Liverpool, and the Hon. and 
Very Rev. Southwell Keppel, took their de¬ 
parture. 

14. Her Majesty and IJ.U.^I. Prince Albert 
walked both in the morning and afternoon oil 
the Terrace and m the new grounds at the top 
of the Little Park to Adelaide Cottage. 

H.R.H. Prince Albert also enjoyed the Bport 
of pheasant shooting, in the vicinity of Ascot 
Gate. 

H. R. II. the Duchess of Kent, attended by 
Lady Fanny Howard, drove out in a pony 
phaeton. 

Their lt.II.’s the Duke and Duchess of Cam¬ 
bridge, accompanied by 11.11. H. the Princess 
Augusts of Cambridge, arrived in town from 
their residence at Kew. 

15. Her Majesty and H.1LII. Prince Albert 
took their accustomed morning walk on the 
Terrace, and II.R.H. the Duchess of Kent af¬ 


terwards walked to the new Riding School to 
inspect its state of forwardness. 

l(i. Her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert 
walked on the Terrace and in the Little Park. 
H. It. H. afterwards enjoyed a run with the 
beagles. 

II. 11. H. the Duchess of Kent walked for 
some time on the Terrace. 

Her Majesty and II. R. II. Prince Albert 
walked to Adelaide Lodge attended by part of 
the Royal suite. 

Prince Custeleicula, the Neapolitan Minister, 
and Mr. Ed. Everett, American Minister, arrived 
on a visit to Her Majesty, and departed the fol¬ 
lowing day. 

Tlie Earl of Aberdeen, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, also arrived at the Castle. 

Their R.ll.’s the Duke and Duchess of Cam¬ 
bridge, and H.R.H. Princess Augusta of Cam¬ 
bridge attended by Lady Augusta Somerset 
lclt their residence at Kew, to honour the Earl 
and Countess Delnwarrc with a visit, at their 
seat, Buekburst, Kent. 

17. (Windsor.) Her Majesty and H. It, II. 
Prince Albert walked through to the newmade 
grounds of the Home Park, and to Adelaide 
Cottage, also on the Terrace. 

II. R. 11. the Duchess of Kent was attended 
by Lady Fanny Howard. 

Their Excellencies Baron Bavenslow, the 
Danish Minister, and the Spanish Minister, ar¬ 
rived on a visit to her Majesty. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager is still gra¬ 
dually progressing towards convalescence in a 
manner most conducive firmly to establish the 
health of the illustrious Lady. 

H.R.H. Princ e Albert rode to Ascot to meet 
the Stag-hounds. 

J8. Her Majesty and Il.R-TI. Prince Albert 
wa’ked on the Terrace; also H. II. II. the 
Duchess of Kent, attended by Lady Fanny 
llowaul. 

Their ILll.’s the Duke and Duchess of Cam¬ 
bridge, and the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, 
attended hy Lady Augusta Somerset, returned 
to Kew, from their visit to the Earl and Coun¬ 
tess Delawarrc. IIis Excellency the Danish 
Minister, and also the Earl of Aberdeen, ter¬ 
minated their visit at the Castle. 

If). (Sunday.) Her Majesty and II- R. H. 
Prince Albert, and II. II. li. the Duchess of 
Kent, and the Royal suite attended divine ser¬ 
vice in the private chapel of the Castle. The 
Rev. Ed. IV. Russell olliciated, assisted hy the 
lion, and Rev. G. S. Keppel. At the conclusion 
of the service, Iler Majesty and H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, and part of the Royal suite, received 
the Holy Saarement. 

20. (Windsor.) Her Majesty and II. R. II. 
Prince Albert walked on the Terrace both m 
the morning and in the afternoon. 11. It. II. 
afterwards drove through the Park to the Bel- 
videro, where he enjoyed a few hours pheasant 
shooting. 

H. B. H. the Duchess of Kent did not quit 
the Castle owing tn the state of the weather. 

Ilis (it ace the Duke of Buckingham and the 
Earl of Liverpool arrived on a visit to her Ma¬ 
jesty. 

The Hon. and Rev. G. S. Keppel took his 
departure. 

21. H.R.II. Prince Albert skated on the ice 
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in the Home’Park. Her Majesty, attended by his 
Grace the Duke of Buckingham and the Earls 
of Warwick and Liverpool, being present. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent walked on the 
Terrace. 

Viscount Sydney succeeded the Earl of War¬ 
wick, as Lord in Waiting; Admiral Sir It. 
Otway, Sir ffm. Lumley, as Groom in Waiting; 
and the Countess of Sandwich, the Countess of 
Gainsborough, as Lady in Waiting. 

22. Her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert, 
attended by several members of the Royal 
household, and some of her Majesty’s distin¬ 
guished visitors, proceeded after one o’clock to 
a large surface, left by the recent flood in the 
Home Park, opposite the North Terrace, then 
frozen over, and affording an excellent area for 
skaiting. Her Majesty was driven several times 
across the ice in the same sledge which was used 
during the past winter upon the lake at Frog- 
more ; upon the return of the Royal party. Her 
Majesty gave audience to the deans and canons 
of Windsor, who presented a congratulatory ad¬ 
dress upon the birth of II. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales. 

H.tt.H. the Dtjchess of Kent took an airing. 

23. Ilct Majesty, and H. 11. H. Prince Albert 
walked for some time on the Terrace and in 
the inclosure of the new grounds. 

H. R. II. the Duchess of Kent attended by 
Lady Fanny Howard, took her usual airing. 

Lady C. Cocks and the Hon. Saruh Mary 
Cavendish were succeeded as Maids of Honor 
by the Hon. Harriett Lister and the Hon. 
Amelia Murray. 

His Grace the Duke of Buckingham, the 
Marquis of Exeter, and the Earl of llosslyn 
took their departure. 

24. Her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert 
walked in the pleasure-grounds. 

H.R.H. the Dueheas of Kent, attended by 
Lady Fanny Howard, also promenaded. 

M. and Madame Vandeweyer and the Earl of 
Sandwich arrived on a visit to Her Majesty. 

The Right Hon. Sir James and Lady Graham 
took their departure. 

Their S. H. Prince Ernest of HesRR Phillipp- 
sthal and Prince Ed. of Saxe Weimar left town 
for Sudbury Hall, on a visit to their august re¬ 
lative, the Queen Dowager. 

H.11.H. Prince George of Cambridge arrived 
from Kew, and visited H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Gloucester. • 

25. (Christmas Day). — Her Majesty and 
H.R.II. Prince Albert, H.I1.1I. the Duchess of 
Kent, and die Royal Suite, attended divine ser¬ 
vice in the private chapel; the Rev. Lord Wm. 
Russell officiated; afterwards, Her Majesty and 
H.R.H. Prince Albert walked a considerable 
time on the Terrace and in the inclosure of the 
new grounds of the Home Park; II. R. H. also 
enjoyed some pheasant-shooting near Ascot. 

Their R. H. the Duke and Duchess of Cam¬ 
bridge received a select party at dinner at their 
residence at Kew. 

llis Grace the Duke of Wellington enter¬ 
tained a select party this Christmas at Strath- 
lieldsayc. 

26. Her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert 
and the household suite attended Divine Ser¬ 
vice in the private chapel; the Rev. the Dean 
of Hereford officiated. Her Majesty and II.R.H. 
walked out on the Terrace. 


27. Her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert 
'walked for a considerable time on the Terrace. 
H.R.H. afterwards enjoyed several hours shoot¬ 
ing over the preserves at Virginia Water. 

Monsieur and Madame Weyer, the Earl of 
Sandwich, and the Rev. the Dean of Hereford 
took their departure. 

The Chevalier Bunsen, the Prussian Minister, 
the Earl'of Aberdeen, and Lord and Lady Stan¬ 
ley, arrived on a visit to Her Majesty. 

Her Majesty honored Mr. Partridge with a 
sitting for a full-length portrait. 

ll.R.II. the Duke of Sussex and the Duchess 
of Inverness left Itufford Abbey, the seat of the 
Earl of Scarborough, for Newstead Abbey, the 
hospitable mansion of Col. Wildman. 

28. Her Majesty and H.lt.H. Prince Albert 
walked for a time on the Terrace, both in the 
rnorning and afternoon; also H. K. H. the 
Duchess of Kent, attended by Lady Fanny 
Howard. 

Her Majesty honored Mr. Partridge with 
another sitting. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge visited 
H. ll.H. the Duchess of Gloucester. 

Their S.H.’s Prince Ernest of Hesse Phillip- 
sthal and Prince Ed. of Saxe Weimar, left Sud¬ 
bury Hall for Town. They arrived at the ter¬ 
minus of the London and Birmingham Rail¬ 
way, and immediately proceeded to Marlborough 
House. 

29. Her Majesty and II.R.H. Prince Albert 
walked as usual in the new grounds and terrace. 
Her Majesty rode out in a pony carnage and 
four. Ills R, II. was on horseback to witness 
the uncarting of the deer m the Green Park. 

The Chevalier Bunsen, and Loid and Lady 
Stanley took their departure ; also the Earl of 
Aberdeen. 

Their R. H. the Duke and Duchess of Cam¬ 
bridge, accompanied by II.R.H. the Princess 
Augusta of Cambridge, paid a visit to their 
august sister, the Duchess of Gloucester. 

ATTENDANTS UPON HER MAJESTY AND HIS ROYAL 

HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT IN THEIR DRIVES 

AND RIDESU; AND VISITERS AT DINNER d. 

General Sir Wm. Lumley—8a i)« 11a 18a 
General Sir Ed. Bowater—8a 11a 17a 18a rf 

22a A 25a d 27a A 29a 
Colonel Arbuthnot—8a 9a 11a 29a 
Earf of Warwick—8a 11a 18a 
Hon. Miss Cocks, 8a 11a 
Hon. Miss Cavendish—8a Ha 18a 
Mr. G. E. Anson—8a 10 A 17 A 18d25d 
Hon. Mrs. G. E. Anson—8d 19 A 17 A 18d 25J 

29a 

Hon. Mrs. Arbuthnot—9 A 

Karl of Liverpool—lOd 11a A —18d 

Earl Jersey—lOd lid 12a 

Earl Delawarre—lOd lid 

Sir R. Peel—lOd 

Hon. Mr. Harcourt—12d 13d 18d 20d 
Hon. Mrs. Harcourt—12d 1.3d 
liarl of Gainsborough—17d 18a d 
Hon. C. A. Murray—29a 
Countess Gainsborough—11a 17ad 18a d 
General Wcropss—17d 18d 21d 25d 
Lady Isabella Wemyss—17d 18d 21d 25d 
Countess of Warwick—J7ad 18a d 
Lady Caroline Cocks—18a 20a 2la 
Col. Bouverie—22a 23a 25a 26A 27a 
Viscount Sydney—24a 25a 27a 29a 
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Madame Vandeweyer—18 d 204 25 d 

Dean of Hereford—2 54 

Lady Stanley—22 ad 24a 4 27 d 28d29a 

Chevalier Bunsen—27d 

Earl of Aberdeen—23d 27 d 28d 29a 

Duke of Buckingham—18d 

Lord Stanley—22d 24d 27d 28d 29a 

Countess Sandwich—29a 

Hon. Miss Murray—29a 

Hon. Miss Lister—29a 

Sir R. Otway—29a 

COPY OV THK PATENT CEEATINQ THE DUKE OP 
CORNWALL PRINCE OF WALES. 

Victoria, by the grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith. 

To all Archbishops, Dukes, Marquisses, 
Earls, Viscounts, Bishops, Barons, Baronets, 
Knights, Justices, Provosts, Ministers, and 
all other our faithful subjects, greeting,— 

Know ye, that we have made and created, 
and by these our letters patent do make and 
create, our most dear Son, the Prince of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land (Duke of Saxony, Duke of Cornwall 
and Rothsay, Earl of Carrick, Baron of 
Renfrew, Lord of the isles and Great 
Steward of Scotland), Prince of Wales and 
Earl of Chester ; and to the same, our most 
dear Son, the Prince of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, have given 


and granted, and by this our present charter 
do give, grant, and confirm, tne name, style, 
title, dignity, and honour of the same Prin¬ 
cipality and Earldom, and him, our said 
most clear Son the Prince of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, as 
has been accustomed, we do ennoble and 
invest with the said Principality and Earl¬ 
dom, by girting him with a sword, by put¬ 
ting a coronet on his head, and a gold ring 
on his finger, and also by delivering a gold 
rod into his hand, that he may preside there, 
and may direct and defend those parts. 
To hold to him and his heirs Kings of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain snd Ire¬ 
land for ever; wherefore we will, and strictly 
command for us, our heirs and successors, 
that our said most dear Son, the Prince of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, may have the name, style, title, 
state, dignity, and honour of the Princi¬ 
pality of Wales and Earldom of Chester 
aforesaid, unto him and his heirs Kings of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, as is above-mentioned. 

In witness whereof, we have caused these 
our letters to be made patent. Witness 
ourself, at Westminster, this 8th day of De¬ 
cember, 1841. 

By the QUEEN herself, 

Edmunds. 


TIIE BLUE-EYED MAID. 


I would not be a nightingale, 

To warble through the night, 

With none* to listen to my tale— 

With none to feel delight; 

But I would be a simple maid, 

With eyes of laughing blue,— 

With breast a lov'd one oft has said— 

“ Was not more fair than true?” 

I would not l>e a butterfly, 

To slumber on sotqp rose, 

Lest I should dream some thorn was nigh 
To wound my sweet repose;— 

But I would have a loved one near, 

To watch the roses play 
Upon my check, and wipe each tear 
That there might chance to stray ! 

Yet butterfly or nightingale 
Is happier far than I,— 

On painted wing the one can sail, 

One clvaunt her song, and die! 

But 1 am doom’d to live and love 
Neglected and betrayed,— 

While her on whom I float, can rove 
Far from his blu.-eycd maid. 


J. B. Bhown, 
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Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 

Since we have beheld the Christmas 
entertainments at this house with other 
eyes than our own, we shall almost con¬ 
fine, ourselves to Rive a description of 
the grand juvenile attraction—the panto¬ 
mime. We must, however, first briefly 
commend Mr. Macready for the judicious 
arrangements which we understand he 
has made, as well in securing fixed seats 
for each person, corresponding with the 
admission ticket, as in preventing that 
contaminating and disgusting admixture 
of the most abandoned with the more 
respectable portion of Her Majesty's sub¬ 
jects, which in our opinion caused multi¬ 
tudes of prudent heads of families wholly 
to absent themselves with their wives and 
children from this species of amusement. 
We are inclined to think, that except un¬ 
der very unfavorable circumstances amidst 
such multitudes of intelligent and ha¬ 
rassed minds as exist in this great com- 
mefcial metropolis, with its countless vi¬ 
sitants, nobility and gentry, whether for 
the sake of music, splendid scenery, the 
spaciousness of the edifices, the magni¬ 
ficent dresses, and the talent of many an 
actor they would most willingly as well as 
gratefully give substantial support to a 
well conducted establishment. Old Drury 
at its Christmas house warming was 
crowded to excess at an early hour, with a 
good humoured audience, and no sooner 
was the anthem nearly concluded by Miss 
Romer. than bursts of applause followed. 
There was then one universal cry for 
Macready: when he appeared, a bouquet 
was cast upon the stage, and the acclama¬ 
tions of delight were if possible more ener¬ 
getically expressed than ever. Mr. Mac- 
ready then withdrew, and the Merchant 
of Venire was proceeded in; Mr. Macready 
being Shylock, and a Mr. Hudson, a new 
performer, taking the part of Gratiano, ift 
which he earned the favorable opinion of 
the public. Mr. Macready’s well judged 
liberality in the circulation of gratuitous 
bills explanatory of the several scenes, 
the times to which they refer, &c., is 
another means of cultivating the public 
taste, and sowing a liking by enabling has 
spectator to understand what he has seer. 

The Pantomime. 

The new pantomime of Harlequin and 
Duke Huniphtey's Dinner, or Jack Cade, the 
Lord of London Stotie, is one of the most 
brilliant spectacles ever put upon the stage, 


and though somewhat deficient in materials 
for a hearty roar, one of the neatest panto¬ 
mimes that lias been produced for some time. 
Who does not know the dire meaning of 
“ dining with Duke Humphrey!” Let us 
hope most of our readers know it only by 
tradition. Mr. Younge, the author of the 
new pantomime, has discovered the mylhus 
to which the proverb owes its origin. Not 
that he introduces us at once to Duke Hum¬ 
phrey's dinner ; no—after the conclusion of 
Mr. Blewitt's overture, he first brings us into 
the “ Regions of good cheer, sets before us 
an enormous plum-pudding, on which Good 
Cheer himself, the King of Christmas, sits 
like Ahrimanes on his globe in Manfred. 
One merriment complains that a beautifUl 
damsel is to he consigned to the custody of 
Sir Lazarus Skelton, Lord ofStarvntion-liall, 
who is no patron of good living. Good-cheer 
changes his realms into the “Hall of Mis¬ 
chief,” a fine fanciful scene, dotted about 
with little significant figures, worthy the mind 
of a Retsch. Mischief himself rises upon a 
revolving throne, quite in keeping with the 
scene; it is composed of playing-cards, which 
are whirled round with great celerity ; enor¬ 
mous dice lie at the foot, and an ape, habited 
as a fop, stands in triumph behind it. Mis¬ 
chief promises to assist Sir Lionel Break- 
spear, a gallant knight, clad in a glittering 
suit of mail, who rises on a bed of enotmous 
roses, and counsels the latter to seek the aid 
of the Prince of Radicals, Jack Cade, who is 
just then in the zenith of his power. The 
scene changes to Cannon-street in 1450, a 
beautiful perspective view, with the Tower 
as a leading object in the back-ground, .lack 
has made himself, according to history, Lord 
of London-stone, and at the head of his 
rabble succeeds in knocking off the heads of 
two of the Royal Guards, when lie allows 
himself to be bought by Sir Lionel, and pre¬ 
mises to assist him in rescuing the fair dam¬ 
sel Joan from Sir Lazarus. The house of 
tliisgentlenum, which nextfollows, is guarded 
by two stone effigies of starved quadrupeds; 
a leau visage and reddish nose characterize 
himself and all his household. Duke Hum¬ 
phrey calls upon him with standard of knives 
and forks, and with a jolly puff-cheeked re¬ 
tinue. 

The fancy displayed in the different masks 
throughout the introduction was extraordi¬ 
nary—-every possible expression was carica¬ 
tured with a perfect prodigality of invention. 
Sir Lazarus gives the hungry Duke a herring 
and a bare bone for his dinner, whereupon 
the Duke, after expressing his indignation, 
invites him to dinner in return, promising to 
show him what a sort of thing “ Duke Hum¬ 
phrey's dinner” really is. The castle of the 
convivial Duke is guarded by a huge red lion, 
and when he and his guests entered, Jack 
Cade finds an admission by pulling the tail 
of said lion, who first opens his eyes, then his 
mouth, and allows Jack, Sir Lionel, and all 
[court MAGAZINE.] 
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the rabble to march down his throat. The 
quiet drop of the lion’s eyes after receiving 
these live boluses was beautifully complacent. 

In Duke Humphrey's dining-room the my- 
tlms discovered by Mr. Younge is set forth, 
for the Duke, lifting lip the covers of his 
dishes, discovers nothing but the spectres of 
divers viands, while a ghastly blue light is 
shed over the stage. Jack and his party ap¬ 
pear and take possession of Joan, who evi¬ 
dently prefers him to Sir Lionel, and Good- 
cheer appears likewise, and bya most admir¬ 
able mechanical contrivance raises up a ma¬ 
gic feast, the panels of the walls falling down 
and forming themselves into long tables set 
out with lighted chandeliers. The transfor¬ 
mations then take place ; Jack becomes Har¬ 
lequin (C. J. Smith); Jane, Columbine (Miss 
Frood); Sir Lazarus, Pantaloon (Howell); 
the Duke, Clown (Montgomery) ; and the son 
of Sir I lazarus, a character called Jack-a- 
Dandy, in which Mr. C, Still displayed won¬ 
derful talents as a posture-master, performing 
a feat we never remember to have seen done 
before, viz., bending one of legs and hopping 
over it with the other. lie, in 1’aet, was the 
only prominent personage in the pantomime ; 
for, beyond giving them the general attri¬ 
bute of agility, there is scarcely anything to 
say of the actors of a pantomime chiefly dis¬ 
tinguished by mechanical and scenic effects. 
The pantomimic scenes are not very numer¬ 
ous, but generally pointed and ingenious. 
The best was a haunted inn, from countless 
apertures in which peered forth the multipli¬ 
ed ghost of a defunct hostler, who had hung 
himself on accountofthe railroads; and Wool¬ 
wich dockyard, in which there was a glori¬ 
ous change from a ship just launched, into an 
emblematic device representing the infant 
Prince of Wales, with the feathers and the 
Ich Dien. Among the “hits" in the pan¬ 
tomime maybe mentioned an enormous stock, 
with the inscription “ Prince Albert’s stock,” 
from which rose a multitude of infants ; and 
a photogenic apparatus, by which harlequin 
was copied in metal, after which the little 
harlequin was removed from the metal, and 
very cleverly went through his tricks with a 
miniature columbine, pantaloon and clown. 

1 here was introduced in the epening part of 
the pantomime a ludicrous imitation of Jul- 
lion, who burlesqued the conductor adinir- 
ably, amid a band of legged violoncellos, 
who played themselves. 

There was very loud applause at the con¬ 
clusion of the pantomime, with a few, very 
few hisses. A little compression will re¬ 
move all occasion lor this latter manifesta¬ 
tion, for we are sure there are fancy, inven¬ 
tion and beauty enough in the pantomime 
to insure it a long and successful run. 

Theatre Royal Covent Garden, 

to T , h . e ** cel Ient acting of Farren and Mrs. 
Nesbitt in She Would and She Would Not, 
which preceded the Pantomime at this house 
'-—(court MAGAZINE) - JANUARY, 1842. 


was attentively listened to by even the holiday 
folk, of whom a great proportion was chil¬ 
dren, and much applauded. Here also the 
new system prevai.s of engaging seats. 

At last the wished-for moment arrived, 
and the curtain drew up upon the -New 
Grand Christmas Pantomime Guy of War- 
wick : there was then scarcely standing 
room. The aiitiqnary will sec at a glance 
that the noble earl’s history has been fol¬ 
lowed with a fidelity 1 to satisfy the most 
unscrupulous.’ The first scene introduces 
us at once into tltp Hermit's Abode, the. 
hermit appearing in the company of a huge 
owl and two pelicans, apparently part of his 
bou.'eliold. With these he converses, but to 
what, effect we couid not ascertain; soon the 
abode is invaded by a body of affrighted pea¬ 
sants, both male and female, who, in a chorus, 
unload their bosoms of the grief and horror 
caused them by the ravages of the Dun 
Cow. The hermit is moved and promises 
bis assistance, and to this end he summons 
to his presence a nuinbei of young ladies in 
pink spangled dresses who, with their wands 
perform sundry evolutions. He then calls 
upon Parndisia, the chief of these young 
women, who are named the Fairy-birds, and 
after lie has exchanged a few words with her 
there appears an inscription on the rock of 
the cavern, purporting that Hail Guy is to 
land that night at Dover. With this an¬ 
nouncement the good people are satisfied and 
withdraw. The scene then changes, but not 
in the usual manner, and bere wc must notice 
the novel process which the ingenious ma¬ 
nagers have introduced into this entertain¬ 
ment. From the beginning to the conclusion 
of the opening not a scene was shifted, but 
the whole scenery, including the set pieces, 
moved on in one continuous panorama, 
painted by Messrs. Grieve, and to the beauty 
and effect of which the Rudience paid many 
a tribute of applause. Warwick Castle is 
thus made to pass before our eyes, beginning 
with Caesar’s Tower, and stopping at the bar¬ 
bican of the castle. There Guy, who for thB 
benefit of his soul had parted from his wife, 
and performed a pilgrimage to Palestine,. is 
seen returning in the Palmei’s dress, with 
s:alF and shells, tottering and exhausted 
from fatigue. He is followed by Tristram, 
his trusty squire, who testifies uncommon 
concern at the woful condition of bis master. 
Cheered by their proximity to the end of 
their journey they boldly march up to the 
gate, and the squire seizes the born to blow 
a blast, but, alas ! from his lungs he can but 
force out a penny trumpet sound, whereat 
his master snatches the instrument, and lus¬ 
tily winds away at it till he has brought a 
squadron of men to the battlements, and his 
spouse to the gate. It opens, and Felice is 
discovered; lie, “ to try conclusions with 
her," muffles himself up undiscernibly, and 
finally discloses his identity by felling "ter to 
the ground. This done, he is carried within 
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by his joyful attendants, and the panorama 
moves on until the Earl of Jonas's country 
seat appears in the shape of a pretty Gothic 
cottage, ornamented with roses. Here dwells 
the fair Phoebe, whose charms are the ob¬ 
ject of contention between Sir Piers, a fa¬ 
voured lover, and the Danish monarch 
Ethelred, an obnoxious rival. The first ap¬ 
pears armed with an ophicleide, on which he 
perpetuates several equivocal sounds which 
he fondly imagines have an amatory ten¬ 
dency. He is, however, interrupted by the 
arrival of a rival, Ethelred, who, with the 
aid of his attendants, chassis the unfortunate 
Sir Piers, and being a magician endowed 
with power over the monster called the Dun 
Cow, he obtains its assistance to carry off 
Phoebe, whom he entices down from her 
window under the dress of the luckless 
Piers. Phoebe is mounted on the animal’s 
back, and soars across the stage to the 
Dane’s castle. On goes the scenery, and 
brings us into the warder’s room and larder 
in the earl’s castle, with the cook, followed 
by a graduated file of scullions, dwindling 
from five feet to two, assembled to store the 
larder with provisions, which they throw one 
to the other, beginning with the smallest 
bantam's egg, and gradually increasing to 
gigantic hams and colossal loaves. Wc are 
then introduced into the penetralia of Guy’s 
establishment, his hall, which, as the pro¬ 
gramme has it “ serves him for parlour, and 
kitchen, and all.” 

Guy is disturbed in the midst of his toilet 
by a posse of Warwickers, bearers of a pe¬ 
tition which prays that he will undertake to 
combat the dreadful monster whose depra- 
dations arc so appalling. At first he refuses, 
and shows himself inexorable, even to the 
sack-like purses with which they attempt to 
bribe ; but finally be relents, bids adieu to 
bis consort, and mounts his charger, in com¬ 
pany with his squire, to seek the beast at 
the enchanted castle of the Danish kingwhere 
it is installed. And here commences the 
Guy's ride, which was anything but success¬ 
ful and is contrived by his prancing on the 
stage while the scenery is in motion. One 
stage of the journey met with great applause: 
a cottage is seen situated on the brink of a 
pond, and the lattice lit up by the light 
within appears reflected on the water. Guy 
hails the inmates, and one appears at the 
window, opens it, and answers; while re¬ 
flected in the pond appears reversed the 
very counterpart of what took place above. 
At last arrives the bourne of his voyage, the 
castle, a mighty piece of imaginative archi¬ 
tecture, bedecked with dragons and other 
fabulous beasts. There the Earl encounters 
(by poet’s license, for the author departs 
from history), Colbrand, the Danish Cham¬ 
pion, whom be succeeds in vanquishing, to¬ 
gether with his ally, the Dun Cow, and thus 
sets Phoebe at liberty. The castle is then 
transformed into one of those fanciful com¬ 


binations which none so well as the mecha¬ 
nists of thi's theatre can produce, composed 
of the celebrated Warwick-vase as a centre¬ 
piece, above which appeared Paradisia, the 
aforementioned Queen of the Fairy Birds, 
surrounded with a beautiful arabesque 
wreath. At the back a large revolving star 
shot its refulgent rays in every direction, 
and produced a magnificent effect. 

The scenery is throughout beautiful, and 
elicited unqualified applause, though the 
comparative slowness of this mode of work¬ 
ing interfered occasionally with the “ busi¬ 
ness” of the stage. The tricks were execut¬ 
ed with great precision and neatness, but 
were neither very humorous nor very new ; 
among the best of them were those displayed 
in the “Foreign and English Toy Sliop,” 
especially the Turkish dance. The only al¬ 
lusions to the times were, one levelled at Mr. 
Cavanagh, the “fasting man.” to whom the 
treadmill has recently given an appetite, and 
a very beautiful “ vision of the past and fu¬ 
ture,” comprising the transformation of a 
placard into a set of extremely well executed 
transparencies of the Kemble family. This 
latter had a very beautiful effect, and was 
loudly greeted. Mr. W. 11. Payne was the 
Guy, and, a first-rate and most amusing Guy 
he made; Miss Fairbrotlier is as good a Co¬ 
lumbine ns any on the boards, and the new 
Harlequin, Mr, J. Rigway, is excellent; bis 
figure is extremely well adapted !o the part 
of the molly hero, he is neither deficient in 
agility nor whim ; his leap down the Clown’s 
throat was ns neatly executed as any trick of 
the kind we ever witnessed. The .earlier 
scenes, notwithstanding the beauty of the 
paintings, may be advantageously curtailed, 
and we would especially recommend the 
shortening that in which the Earl is engaged 
in bis nursery ; since that which is done, is 
childishly ridiculous. 

I IaYMAHKJ5T Theatre. 

Few names are more attractive than that 
of Pizarro:—at this house of favorite resort: 
M aback was the Peruvian hero, Holla, and 
so greatly did his mannci please the audi¬ 
ence, that at the end of the play they com¬ 
pelled him to receive their open plaudits. 
Our business is* however, with the panto¬ 
mime, which exhibited itself in a spectacle 
entitled, The World of Dreams, or the Man in 
the Moon. The plot, which is extremely sim¬ 
ple, turns upon the wooings of three mortals 
and one immortal for the hand ofViolette 
(Mademoiselle Celeste). This pride of the 
village has in some myateripus manner charm¬ 
ed old Hans Brauenwig (Strickland), his 
nephew, Franz (Webster), and Peter Floop, 
the bellman, auctioneer and constable (D. 
Rees). There is a legend which recites that 
the mortal who, in the month of May slum¬ 
bers beneath the Elf-King-oak, becomes in 
the power of the spirits. Violettc, who dis¬ 
believes the truth of the legend, reposes upon 
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ft bank beneath the tree, and is forthwith 
wafted to the moon, where she meets the 
Man of that planet, and is alternately perse¬ 
cuted by the bad and protected by the good 
sprites which dwell within it. The latter, 
however, ultimately prevail, by the assistance 
• of Fazenhein, the man in the moon and the 
prince of the world of dreams. A necro¬ 
mancer has sentenced the unfortunate prince 
and condemned him to be a man in the 
moon and to carry a bundle of faggots on his 
bi.ck, until a virgin should confess her love 
for him. No sooner is she made to confess 
her love, than the previously miserable 
prince appears as a handsomely attired 
knight. She is allowed again to return to 
earth accompanied by an invisible sprite in¬ 
structed to plague every one who annoys 
her. To save her mother from ejectment 
she has consented towed old Hans, but after 
various vicissitudes she is again wafted to 
the moon, to be united to her spiritual lover. 
The scenery, dresses, and mechanism are 
excellent, and when the actors are more mel¬ 
lowed in their parts, the author's points will 
tell. Mitchenson, as a dumb sprite in the 
Wielaml school, displayed activity and hu¬ 
mour. There was some graceful dancing by 
Celeste, Webster, and a numerous corps of 
Coryphees, and also excellent acting, in 
dumb show by Celeste, The piece was very 
well received. 

Adeutii. 

Mr Yates’s hill of fare for the Christmas 
holidays, attracted one of tin most ciowded 
of audiences within the walls of the Adcl- 
phi. Burnaby Radge, the laugh ter-exciting 
Norma burlesqued, and the “new comic 
Christinas pantomime, in which were shown 
two beautiful aquatic scenes, and 8000 feet of 
real water!—never before attempted in a 
holiday entei tainment. It is called “ 1 he 
Little Olrl Woman mill Her Pit) ; or the llar- 
Icifiint Pedlar a nil the Magic Petticoat.” The 
scene opens with the regions of darkness, 
King Krebus instructing bis imps of night. 
Their dark deeds are soon put an end to by 
the approarh of Aurora, with her attendant 
spirits and fairies, who, after pleasant trilling 
in fairy land, descend upon terra frma, and 
jom company with the Little Old Woman in 
her cottage, where is a piety little “ Rose¬ 
bud”—afterwards Columbine (Miss Bullin) 
—the old woman's daughter, who has two 
suitors, Orlando, a pedlar—afteiwards Har¬ 
lequin (Mr. Frumpton)—and Sir Juniper 
Cut-em-off, the mayor (Mr. Sanders). Nei¬ 
ther can, however, obtain the fair Rosebud's 
hand without cutting off the old woman's 
magic petticoat. All the introductory fun to 
the customary metamorphoses, consists in the 
stratagems of the rival lovers to obtain tlio 
magic petticoat, and secure Rosebud herself. 
Orlando, of course succeeds,/or the Little 
Old Woman, returning from market, wearied 
with her pig that “will not get over the stile,” 


falls asleep on the “ King's highway,” and 
gives him an opportunity of “ cutting her 
petticoats all round about.’’ 

The Mayor, on the same pursuit, arrives 
immediately afterwards, but too late, and 
Harlequin and Columbine begin to dance 
through life with all that joy which their 
mutual happiness inspires. The real fun for 
the little boys and girls now commences— 
the knocks and shocks, thumps and bumps, 
which call forth endless laughter. A more 
active Harlequin and Columbine, more mis¬ 
chievous Clown, or more bo-tliuinped Pan¬ 
taloon, we have seldom seen. The rapid 
succession of new scenes, incessant noise 
and bustle of incident, arc great points in a 
pantomime—not a moment's time to reflect 
upon the last joke before another demands 
attention. This was the case at the Ad< lphi, 
and the piece was consequently perfectly 
successful. The dancing was very good. A 
hornpipe or two enraptured the galley, and 
the scenery, of a superior character pleased 
all. The last scene but one, the Tower of 
London, with real water in the moat, and 
subsequent destruction of the armoury, was 
one of the most successful productions of 
Mr, Telbin’s pencil, and called forth their 
applause. The whole concluded with a 
splendid display of tire-works—the centre 
exhibiting the Prince’s Feathers encircled 
by the motto—“ Long Live the Prince of 
Wales,” and the curtain fell amidst that ge¬ 
neral approbation which frequently rewards 
Mr. Yates's efforts. 

Promenade Concerts. —Pantomime and 
spectacle at the other theatres and crowded 
audiences did not prevent a full assemblage 
at this house whose arrangements deserve to 
be patronized. Inaddition to the usually ex¬ 
cellent musical performances, Master lJenri 
Laurent, a son of the director of the conceits, 
made his first public appearance as a pianist, 
and gave a solo, “ grundes variations" on 
Harold’s opera of l.e Pro uux Cleres : he is a 
pupil of Mr. W. Holmes’s, and is stated to 
have received the whole of his musical edu¬ 
cation in this country. His manipulation in 
diflicult runs was extremely skilful. Now- 
a- days, the great aim at surprising mecha¬ 
nical skill. The overture to Fidelia and 
Don Giovanni; a grand fantasia on Meyer¬ 
beer's opera of Robert hi Diable. , the solos 
by MM. Baumann, Barrett, Lazarus and 
Chipp, elicited great applause. The admi¬ 
rers of instrumental music must be gratified 
to see this accomplished troupe hold together 
so well. There never was such a band of 
performers brought nightly together under 
M. Laurent, Negri, and M. ToSbeequc, the 
leader ofher Majesty’s Theatre. 

Oltmmc. 

Wild’s Sixteen String Jack elicited, in his 
admirable humour and captivating dancing 
rapturous applause from a numerous host 
of spectators. The pantomime was Riddle, 
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dee Riddle-dee Riddle-dum-ree. There were 
introduced a number ot devices upon pass¬ 
ing events, and, as may be supposed, even 
royalty did not completely escape un¬ 
scathed. 

There was not a bad hit at the Reading 
magistrates for imprisoning the poor fasting 
man, Cavanagtfc A rival is set up to Ca- 
vanagh, who offers to eat as much ns any 
man in the world, and under the contagious 
influence of the dis-nppearnnee of whole 
yards of sausages by this glutton, Cavanagh 
was induced to swallow a mouthful of bread 
and a hue anil cry being raised against him, 
the poor fellow bolts through an aperture, 
which is headed “ Reading Sauce.” 

There were many other jokes cut, and 
merry things done, too numeious to parti¬ 
cularize, find some pretty dancing which 
left the delighted children and audience, at 
the tall of the curtain, immeasurably satis¬ 
fied and applauding, when the piece was an¬ 
nounced for repetition. 

We ciin now take only a cursory glance 
at the mighty doings of the other houses. 
The neat liUle Theatre in tue Strand was 
principally remarkable for Mr. Jacobs’ dis¬ 
play of Ventriloquism, and well executed 
* Phantasinagoiial Portraits,’ with feats of 
agility and strength by three individuals de¬ 
signated as ‘ Patagonian Wonders.’ 

Sadler's Wells. — Here the tragedy of 
Douglas and Lovers’ Quarrels was pan¬ 
tomimed by the mirth of an almost over¬ 
whelming audience. The new grand Co¬ 
mic Pantomime —Harlequin Cinderella , or 
the Little Fairy and the Large Glass Slip¬ 
per, abounded with diverting tucks and 
endless changes, under the magic influence 
of llailequin and Columbine (Mr. and Mrs. 
Collyer), and the whimsicalities of Panta¬ 
loon and Rowley powley (Mr. Newton and 
Mr. Stilt). 

The Victoria now claims our attention. 
The Pantomime is founded upon the story 
of Peter Wilkins. There was a great want 
here of good sense and right feelings. The 
distribution of arms and legs from the Grand 
Junction Railway Oliicc, may he a tit subject 
for a farce, hut a more correctly judging 
audience visited the offence against propriety 
with well-merited marks of extreme dis¬ 
pleasure. 

B att y 's Olympic Circus is the only Theatre 
of which we have not. spoken, yet in its way 
(the renowned Astley s) it meiits as much 
notice as any, and more than many: but in 
truth, so great is the diversity of the fare, 
that “ excellent” will better declare its 
merits, than entering, as we should be 
obliged to do, into meagre teeital of the ad¬ 
mirable performances within its arena. 

Reading in Bed. —The Countess Illes- 
hazy was reading in bed, to which she was 
confined by indisposition, when _her taper 


caught the curtains, set the bed in flames 
and the unfortunate pady was so dreadfully 
burnt that, says Galignani't Messenger, she 
died next morning. 

It is ungracious not to acknowledge a 
present, how small soever the gift; here is 
a little annnnl aspirant for 1812, entitled 
“ A Love Gift ’’—a compilation from the 
writings of some old, some young poets and 
poetesses. To those proud of the pure ex¬ 
pression of Love feelings, (his pocket com¬ 
panion will furnish abundance of delight, in 
the absence of ‘ sweet ’ Edwin, and ‘ ador- 
nble' Emma. Shak»pere furnishes, it seems, 
the hint for such a work, aud is besides a 
contributor .— 

Never durst poet touch a pen to '"rite, 

Until his ink was tempered with love sighs : 

And when love speaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes heaven drowsy with the harmony. 

The next in ovder is “ The Warning,” 
translated from the German. This is pub¬ 
lished by our old friend Roval-cxchange- 
burnt-out-Effmgham-Wilson,andwe are glad 
to see him again alive and well in the pub¬ 
lishing world. 

The story is illustrated with a number of 
well executed wood-cuts. The commencing 
letters, too, of each chapter are pictorial. 
The whole intended for the nursery. 

The Kino of Prussia’s Visit. —His Ma¬ 
jesty the King of Prussia will leave Berlin, 
on his visit to Loudon, on the 17th or 18th 
of January. Generals Von Natzmer and 
Neumann will be included in his Majesty’s 
suite, which will be very numerous. When 
the intention was first rumoured at Berlin, 
on the l!)th Dec., that the king had accepted 
the invitation of the English Court to go to 
London to be present at the christening of the 
Prince of Wales, the report was strenonsly 
denied; then it was declared that he had 
at first declined, but on its being more ur¬ 
gently repeated, had agreed to undertake the 
journey. The news spread like wildfire and 
was thought to he founded on an article in 
Stuals Zcitung from London. The king, it 
was further stated wished, to conclude with 
England a close connexion for the protection 
of the Protestant Religion. If this be so, it 
is added, his journey ought to be wished for, 
for the Protestants need protection, as a late 
example proves. He knew how the Protes¬ 
tant Religion had been attacked since 1836, 
by foreign popish journals and pamphlets, 
and how even their own government had 
been abused. It was stated that the king 
would go by way of Calais. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager. —We 
are truly gratifiedjJrat the recent rumour of 
the state of Her Majesty’s health having 
been lately less favorable is without foun¬ 
dation, and in being able to state that Her 
Majesty is still progressively gathering an 
accession of strength. 
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Cheese made from Potatoes. —Cheese, it 
is said, of an extremely fine quality is manu¬ 
factured from potatoes in Thuringia and part 
of Saxony in the following manner :—After 
having collected a quantity of potatoes of a 
good quality, giving the preference to the 
large white kind, they are boiled in cauldron, 
and, becoming cool, they are peeled and re¬ 
duced to a pulp, either by means of a grater 
or a mortar. To five poutula of this pul]), 
which ought to be as equal as possiule, is 
added a pound of sour milk and the neces¬ 
sary quantity of salt. The whole is kneaded 
together, and the mixture covered up and 
allowed to remain for three or four days, nc- 
cordin r to the season. At the end of this 
time it is kneaded again, and the cheese 
placed in little baskets, where superfluous 
moisture is allowed to escape. They are then 
allowed to dry in the shade, and placed in 
layers in large pots, or vessels, where they 
must remain lor fifteen days. The older 
these cheeses are the more their quality im¬ 
proves. Two kinds of them arc made Thu 
first, which is the most common, is made ac¬ 
cording to the proportions above indicated ; 
the second with four parts of potatoes, and 
four parts of cow or ewe milk. '1 hese cheeses 
have this advantage over every other kind, 
that they (lo got engender worms, and keep 
fresh for a great number of years, provided 
they are placed in a dry situation, and in 
well-closed vessels .—Doncaster Chronicle. 


How to Boii. Potatoes. 

Though potatoes are of great value as a 
nutritious and wholesome article of food, it 
is very important, to their deserving this 
character, that they should be mealy and in 
good condition, and that they should he 
thoroughly dressed, yet not overdone and 
watery. Frequent opportunities of examina¬ 
tion after death have convinced me that 
waxy and overdone potatoes are the most 
indigestible article taken into the stomach 
as food. It must also be observed, that 
with invalids of very weak digestion, it is 
sometimes necessary to enjoin not only care 
as to quality, but greatly to limit the quan¬ 
tity, or wholly 10 suspend the use of pota¬ 
toes, as well as of othoi vegetables. The 
secret of “ steaming*’potatoes is very little 
understood, and rarely carried into full 
effect, although it is indispensable to the 
nutritious development of the vegetable. 
The whole mystery consists in suffering the 
steam to escape, and at the same time keep¬ 
ing the potatoes hot. When'the cook throws 
ofi the water, under the judicious direction 
of the cookery-books, what is she to do next,? 
The steam rushes out, and she places the 
vessel opposite the fire, but fearful that the 
potatoes may cool in the meanwhile, site 
puts on the cover! Thus she undoes one 
process by the other; for the steam no 
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sooner escapes from the potatoes, than, 
being confined by the lid, it condenses ra¬ 
pidly, and falls back in water upon the ve-- 
getables. And thus, through the ignorance 
or obstinacy of our cooks, we are perpetually* ’ 
served with what are familiarly called wet 
potatoes—a sort of vague excuse which 
helps to throw the fault upon the season or 
the gardener, or anything or anybody rather 
than the real culprit. The Irish peasant- 
woman, wholly ignoiant of science, but with 
instinctive sagacity, gets rid of the difficulty 
by the simplest process imaginable. Blueing 
the vessel without the cover ill a slanting 
direction opposite the fire, so as to hasten 
the process of steaming by the action of the 
external heat, she throws a napkin over the 
potatoes, which receives and retains so much 
of the steam as docs not effect its escape, 
while it performs the equally essential office 
of preserving the heat to the vegetables 
below. Nothing much easier of accomplish¬ 
ment than this can be imagined; and we 
hope we shall not be thought uselessly 
dwelling on an unimportant matter in ex¬ 
pounding for the benefit of the lieges the 
secrets of the art of boiling potatoes.— 
Dr. Hodgkin. 

Memoir of the late Sru Francis Chantrey. 

This greatest of British sculptors was the 
hod of a farmer in Derbyshire, and born at 
Not toil, a tillage in that county, on the Tth 
of April 17S2. Burly in life he was destined 
for a lawyer, and it was while his friends were 
conducting luiu to Sheffield to be articled 
for that purpose that his genius accidently 
received that bent in whieli he afterwards ne- 
came so pre-eminent. lie happened to ar¬ 
rive in tlie city a few hours before them, and, 
while gazing in the streets, his attention was 
so arrested by the figures in a carver’s win¬ 
dow', that on their arrival he expressed a re¬ 
solution to pursue this profession, and was 
accordingly apprenticed to the proprietor, « 
Scotchman named lingers, with whom he 
remained for nearly three years. Carving on 
wood, however, was nothis/br/e. Before he 
had attained the age of seventeen lie devoted 
himself to modelling in clay, and the lioctural 
candle burning in his chamber displayed the 
young student s devotion to that art. in which 
he soon became so proficient that alter a short 
interval he entered on the career of a sculp¬ 
tor. Dublin and Udinburgli were visited by 
him with this view ; but in the former he re¬ 
ceived little patronage, and the latter was 
blind to his genius. ’In the year 1808-9 ac¬ 
cordingly he arrived a friendless artist in 
London. 

The exhibitions of the Itoyal Academy 
afford an opportunity for artists which the 
members of no other profession possess. The 
abilities of a first-rate lawyer or physician 
may languish in obscurity, as botli are in¬ 
debted almost exclusively to chance for an 
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occasion of display. But with the artist it 
is otherwise; he has the opportunity, and if 
he fortunately possesses ability to substantiate 
it, bis ro'nl to fortune is secure. A bust 
which C han try sent to the Academy attracted 
the attention of Nollekens, who, whatever 
may have been his foibles, was never blind 
to kindred art. He instantly said, “ that’s 
a splendid work, let the man be known; re¬ 
move one ot my busts and put this in its place, 
for it well deserves it.” The words proved 
prophetic ; the bust, we believe, that of John 
rtaffaol Smith, was universally admired, and 
Nollekens' admiration was not confined to 
mere words. He immediately took the artist 
un der his protection, and to the last declared, 
“ il you want a bust, Chantrey’s the man,” 
when he himself was applied to on the subject. 

Tlie opportunity once secured, Chantrey’s 
pviiius did the rest. The busts of Sir Walter 
Scott, Sir Joseph Banks, Lord St. Vincent, 
the Duke of Sussex, Sir W. Curtis, Words- 
woith, Southey, Geoigo III., George IV., 
William IV., Canning, Watt, Northcote, Nol¬ 
lekens, and Wolli igtou, with a host of 
others, evince his excellence. Of these, those 
of Seott, Watt, and George III., and IV., 
are perhaps the best. Ili.s statue to the me¬ 
mory of Lady Louisa Russell is said not to 
be equalled by anything of the kind done in 
Britain. She is represented standing on tip¬ 
toe, fondling a small bird in ln.r bosom ; and 
the youthful eagerness, yet natural ease, 
witli which she does it, lias long attracted the 
admiration of visitors to Woburn Abbey. 
“ The Sleeping Children,” which foimerly 
so riveted attention" at Somerset House, and 
now adorn Lichfield Cathedral, are not less 
celebrated. A mother is said to have wept 
over the group while surveying this emblem 
of infant beauty. 

A curious anecdote is told of Chantrey, 
from which we may conclude that, although 
already known to the west end, his fame had 
not penetrated the City. When, along with 
a number of others, lie sent in his model for 
the statue of George III., proposed to be 
erected in the Guildhall, the wiseacres there 
intended to reject it on the supposition that 
the artist was a painter, and it was not until 
Sir W. Curtis sent for him to be examined on 
tin- point that the prefeience was given to 
the superiority of his design! Chantrey, we 
may add, was a painter, and of no inconsi¬ 
derable power; but the splendor of his chisel 
threw the execution of his brush into the 
shade. 

Sir Francis was often unlucky about his 
works. The statues of General Bowes and 
t olonel Cadogan, when conveyed to be placed 
in St. Paul s, experienced nn accident by the 
breaking of a rope, which proved fatal to one, 
and with difficulty allowed the other to re¬ 
main an object of repose to the eye, wearied 
in surveying the absurd allegorical groups in 
the cathedral. But to another temporary 
misfortune those who visited his atelier were 


indebted for one of their choicest pleasures- 
'The beautiful statue of Marianne, only 
daughter of Johnes of Stafford, the transla¬ 
tor of Fromart, was allowed to remain in the 
hands of the artist, in consequence of a ca¬ 
lamity which overwhelmed the father. 

In the year 1819 Sir Francis proceeded to 
Italy, where he spent several months in ex¬ 
amining the productions of the ancient mas¬ 
ters. In 1801 and the following year, wa 
believe, be visited the Louvre, for the pur¬ 
pose of studying the spoils of art which Na¬ 
poleon had there collected from all quarters 
of Europe. What influence these may have 
had in forming his taste is needless to state ; 
but it may he observed, that both in his de¬ 
signs and his execution he is eminently Bri¬ 
tish, and he has formed an English school, 
if we may so term it, which is celebrated all 
over the Continent, and is almost equally 
esteemed with Thorvaldsen's and Canova ’s 
own. 

in 1820-7 Sir Francis commenced the for¬ 
mation of his statues in bronze. The statue 
of George IV., at Brighton, was the first of 
his productions; and it attracted such general 
admiration that lie was engaged to execute 
one in nimble for Windsor, and another of 
larger dimensions in bronze for Edinbingh. 
His stalin' of 1’itt in Hanovc r-square is con¬ 
sidered the finest specimen of his productions 
in this branch ; and it must he owned that 
no where, excepting perhaps in his sitting 
figure ot Watt (in nunblu), lias the inelegant 
appearance of modern dress been so artisti¬ 
cally concealed. 

In person Sir Francis Chantrey was under 
the average height, but possessed a compact 
form, and a highly intellectual countenance, 
llis disposition was beneficent, and his con¬ 
versation eminently engaging, lie was pos¬ 
sessed of great energy, although in the six¬ 
tieth year of his age, and suffering from the 
disease by which lie was so suddenly removed 
from the field of his fame .—tdormny Foil. 

The Wellixgton Statue.— The Welling¬ 
ton statue, the commission for which was in 
the hands of the late Sir Francis Chantrey, 
will be completed by Mr. Weeks, who has 
for some time had the entire execution of the 
models, brought under the supeiintendcnce 
of the late lamented aitist. 

Mu. John Buuciiam, of Coningsby, de¬ 
ceased.—Administration was granted by the 
Prerogative Court of Canteihury, on the fith 
of November, to Mary Hardwick, the wife 
of Mr. H. Rogers, of Boston, and Sophia, the 
wife of the ltev. T. Best, of Kirkby-supcr- 
Bain, children of the deceased. The per¬ 
sonalty was sworn under £400,000, upon 
which a stamp duty of £7,875 would be paid. 
Besides this, the real estates, are believed to 
lie worth at least £200,000. Tlie whole of 
this vast property (£600,000 or upwards) 
descends to the two daughters of deceased, 
in equal sharps. 
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Registration of a Birth or Death, 3s. Marriage, 5s. 

A plan of a Printed Alphabetical Registration of Marriages, Biutiis and Deaths 
was pi oposed some years back to the Government, and, by petition, to both bouses of Parlia¬ 
ment, by tli" founder of the Harrow Road Vrmelcry and the new system of exurh.iu Burial in 
England—part of which plan, vithat a certificate should accompany each corpse that a double 
entry might be made, namely in the Parish where a death takes place as well as at the place of in¬ 
terment, printed anno 1821-, will be found emhodwd in Ihe instructions of the Registrar General of 
Births, Marriages and Deaths, printed somewhere about the year 1887—12 years afterwards! 
The public as well ns the private advantages of this mode of Registration over every other system, 

if not at once self-apparent, is strikingly displayed in the name of-——.- in a recent 

number. — His residence was in Kent, he dinl in Sussex, and lie is buried in Middlesex: 
a few years hence bow laborious might be the search, notwithstanding the present admirable 
registration act, and how great tlie expense to discover the simple fact where lie was interred. 
Likewise also with persons marrying away from home. 

So valuable, indeed, do we consider this plan, that we doubt not ere long few persons con¬ 
cerned will lie inconsiderate enough not to register with this establishment. So also as respects 
Births—how often is the house, in which born, altogether unknown—the place, even forgotten— 
when such a record as this registration affords might be of infinite value ; anil there are, indeed, 
very few Life assurance establishments which would not at once receive tins proof pi numptive of 
the day of birth as proof positive of an individual’s age. 


BIRTHS. 

Airlie, Countess of, of a son ; at Leamington, 
Dec. 1. 

Adhs, lady of Dr., of a daughter; in Old 
Blirlington-street, Dec. 2a. 

Barnett, Lady ol Charles J., esq., of a sou ; 
at Peiworth Hall, Hunts, Dee. 8. 

Beaver, Laily ol Hugh, esq., of Glyn Garth, 
in the county of Anglesea, oi a daughter; at the 
Temple, near Manchester, Dec. (i. 

Culvilc, wife ol the Rev. Asgill, of a son ; at 
the Rectory, Livermore, Suffolk, Dec. 8. 

Cuniberbaili, the lady of Carlton, esq., Her 
Majesty’s Vice-Consul, of a daughter; at Con¬ 
stantinople, Nov. 16. 

Digweed, the wifi of W. II., esq., of a daugh¬ 
ter ; at Woodford Bridge, Essex, Dec. 7. 

Douglas, Lady, of u daughter ; in Wilton 
Crescent, Dec. 7- 

Earnsliaw, die 1 lily of Thomas, esq., of a son ; 
at Lower lulse-lnll, Dec. 7. 

Puller, the lady of the Rev. Thomas, of a 
daughter; m Eaton-place, Dec. 11. 

Gibbs, Mrs. William, of a son; in Ilydc- 
paik-street, Dec. JO. 

Gooch, the lady of E. S.,osq., of a daughter; 
at Beacon Hill, Suffolk, Dec. 8. 

Groom, wife of Arthur Philip, esq., of a 
daughter; at Bayswater, Dee. 4. 

Harrison, lady of Ed. M.,esq.,ofa daughter; 
Duke-street, Westminster, Dec. 5. 

11 encage, the jady of G. F., esq., of a son, 
at Ilainton Hall, Lincolnshire, Dec. 4. 

Ilollingwortli, lady of Archdeacon, of a son ; 
at Hampstead, Nov. 80. 

Hubbatd, Hon. Mrs. Gillibrand, of a daugh¬ 
ter ; at 28, Montague- square, Dec. 2. 

Jacksoii, lady of E. Ward, esq., of a daugh¬ 
ter ; at E,ige Hill, near Liverpool, Dec. 5. 


Jay, lady of Captain, of the Admiralty, of a 
daughter; at West-square, Lambeth, Dec. 18. 

Jervis, Hon. Mrs. Ed., of a son; at DuffieLd 
Bank, Dec. 12. 

Kendall, lady of Russell, esq., of a daughter; 
at Genoa, Nov. 26. 

Launiami, lady of Henry, esq., of a son ; at 
Pulliam, Dec. 6. 

Ley, lady of Lieiit.-Col., Madras Artillery, of 
a son , at Peng,•nice, Dee. 21. 

Medlycott, lady of Sir Win. Cedes, hart., of a 
son; at Veil-house, Milbonrne Port, Somerset, 
Dec. f). 

Morgan, the lady of John, esq., of a son ; at 
Chapel street, lielginve-squsre, Dec. 12. 

Mundy, lady of Clinton, esq., of a daughter; 
at Bayswater, Dec. 11. 

Palm, wife of the Rev. W., of a son ; at Stif- 
ford Rectory, Essex, Dee. 8. 

Parr, lady of Thomas Clements, esq., of a 
son ; at ClifLon, Nov 80. 

Pcele, lady of Wiv., esq., of a son ; at Liver¬ 
pool, Dec. If). 

Perceval, lady of Ernest, e«q., of a daughter ; 
at Hindoo House, Somerset, Dec. 28. 

Peters, the lady of the Rev. Thomas, of a 
daughter; at Easiington Kccfoiy, Gioecster- 
sliire, Dec. 6. 

Prichard, ihc wife of Win. Taylor, esq., of a 
daughter; at 70, Torrington-square, Dec. 12. 

Scott, lady of lieoige J., esq., of a daughter j 
of Betton Salop, D,c. 8. 

St, Albans, tin: Duchess of, of a daughter; 
ill Piccadilly, Dec. 1... 

Stewart, Hon. Mrs. Andrew, of a son; at 
Pembroke, Dublin, Die. 20. 

Trevelyan, 1 idy of the Rev. George, of a son ; 
at the Vicarage, tVl.dden, Surrey, Nov. 27. 

Tupper, Mis. Martin Parquhar, of a son ; at 
Brighton. 
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Turner, MV*. Wn. Hall, of a son; at Ber¬ 
mondsey-square, Southwark, Dec. 10. 

Williams, lady of Dr., oi a sons in Uolle 
street, Cavendish-square, Dec. 17. 

Winter, Mrs. Richard, of a daughter ; at 23, 
Hamilton-terrace, St. John's-wood, Dec. 12! 

MARRIAGES. 

Abbott, Emily, daughter of the lnfe Wrn. 
Abbott, esq., to the Rev. J. Corbett Turnbull, 
of Cheltenham ; a.‘ Brighton, Dec. 21. 

Andrews, Emily frances, 5th daughter of the 
late W. S. Andrews, esq. of Richmond, Surrey, 
formerly surgeon of H. M’s 19th regiment of 
foot, to W ilk am C. 11. Hood, esq., eldest son of 
Win, Hood, esq.. Upper Bedford Place, Rnsscll- 
sqtiarc; at'Paddington Church, lately (1811). 

Bankes, Anne, relict of James Langley 
Bankes, esq., to Captain Samuel Wyatt, 11. A. ; 
at St. George's, II,-mover-square, by tlie Rev. 
W r . 11. Dickinson, Dec. 23. 

Birley, Frances, youngest daughter of the 
late John Birley, esq., of Manetiester, to Dan. 
Hornby, esq., of R..ker> llall, Blackpool, by the 
Rev. Robert Hornby, M.A., Dec. 21. 

Bodle,‘Louisa, youngest daughter of Robert 
Bodle, esq., of WooIston-haU, Essex, toGeoige 
Wallington, esq.’of Aldenham, Herts, at ('lug- 
well, by the Rev. A. 1'.. Chunvel, vicar, Dec. 7. 

Brad we, Frances Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. J. h. Brad ivy, of the Leigh, \\ ills, 
to John Bailward, esq., of Horsing ton, Somer- 
■et; at Bradford,' N ov. 30 

Brooke, Sarah, daughter of Henry Brooke, 
esq., of Newport, Essex, to John Sydney Smith, 
■»sq.; at St. Arm’s, Bk.i kfiieis, Dee. 23. 

Bryan, Julia, only daughter of John Bryan, 
esq., R, N., to Francis Henry Marshall, esq., 
aurgeoti, Moulton, in the county of Northamp¬ 
ton ; at Rolhwell, b; the Rev. A. Muephcrsuii, 
Vicar, Dec. ItJ. 

Brunker, Charlotte daughter of the lab Cap¬ 
tain Rrunker, 5to. dragoon guards, to James 
Birch Keunedy, esq.; at ’ v e\i'onl, Dec. 23. 

Cooke, IIai[ieU, youngest daughter ol the 
Kite .Vlr. Ruben Cooke, of Kiiigston-npon- 
Hull, Yorkshi’.e, to 1. 1. I. Sudlow, eldest son 
ol 1. I. 1 Sudlow, esq. of l.'oembe Fury Cot¬ 
tage, Kingston-1.’ll. and Chancery Lam., by the 
Rev. George Edward Btb.r, L.L I).; at Iving- 
ston-upon-Thames, Tuesday. Dec. 7. 

Curiie, Isabella, ildest daughter of the late 
John C Jrrie, esq,, of Essemlon, Herts, to Chatles 
Le Blanc, esq., of Northaw, in the same county ; 
at St. George's Church, IJ .mover-square, Not 30. 

Collingwood, Sarah, only surviving child of 
the late Ucoige i.ewis Ncwulinm Collingwood, 
esq., and granddaughter ol the late li ght Hon. 
Lord Collingwood. to Cuthhert Collingwood, 2d 
surviving sou of Benjamin Kdwaid llall, esq, 
of Paddington, Middlesex, and Cilgwvn. Car¬ 
diganshire, grandson of the late Admir d lirath- 
wiute, of Maze-hill, Greenwich; at St. Mary’s, 
Wyndham-plaee, by the Rev. John I.ynes, In¬ 
cumbent of Hatton, Warwickshire, Dec. 9. 

Dyson, Harriet, 2d dnu. of J. Dyson, esq., of 
Watford, to Samuel Ward, esq., by the lion, 
and Rev. Wm. Cassel; at Watford, Dec. ]. 

English, Sarah Maria, only daughter of John 
English, esq., of Feckenham, to J. J. W. Gutcli, 
esq., of Stockwell, by the Rev. J. Beesly, M.A.; 
at Feckenham, Worcestershire, Dec. 27. 


Ewart, Margaret, 2d. daughter of the lat# 
Peter Ewart, esq. of Rosefield, Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, formerly of the Hon. E.I.C.S., 
to James Wardrop, esq., London, by the Rev. 
Dr. Dickson, of St. Cutlibert’s; at Edinburgh, 
Dec. 7. , . , 

Feiherston, Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
Col. Fetherston, of Park Wood, to W. C. Al¬ 
ston, esq., of Elindon hall, Warwickshire; at 
Yardlv, Dec. 10. 

Fry', Mary, only (laughter of the late James 
Christmas Fry, esq., of Euston-squave, Senior 
Registrar of the Court of Chancery, to Thomas 
Huvwood Sewell, eldest sou of Charles Sewell, 
esq. of Claicndon-square j at St. Paucras 
Church. Dec. 18. 

Gibson, Jane, daughter of the late Charles 
Gibson, esq., of Quernmore Parle, Lancashire, 
to Thomas Yeates P. Michaelson, esq., of the 
Isle of Barrow, same county ; Dec. 1. 

Gleadow, Henrietta, youngest daughter of the 
Rev. T. 11. Gleadow, of Frodesdey Rectory, Sa¬ 
lop, to the Rev. II. R. Hurle, of Long Witten- 
hum, Berks; at Frodesley, by the Rev. Thomas 
Gleadow, Dee. 9. 

Glynn, Mary Arm, relict oT John Glynn, esq., 
Deputy Commissary-General, and daughter ol 
the late Richard Ti oughton, esq., of Lady-place, 
llenlcy, Berks, Lieut-Co). Robert Melville 
Glome, late tidth Royal Hallo Corns; at Clewcr, 
Windsor, Nov. 29. 

Hawker, Emily Chiistine, youngest daughter 
of the late General Sir Samuel Hawker, G.C.H., 
to Edward llomidle, esq., by tlie Rev. Lord 
A ug u s t u si F i Lzc 1 a r e no e, a t St. George’s, II anover- 
squate ; Nov. 30. 

Heron, Margaret, daughter of the late Sir 
Robert Heron, to Samuel Jackson Cassidy, 
esq , of Magherefell, Ireland, Dec. 22. 

Hippisey, Mary, third daughter of the late 
Rev. llenrv llippiseyi of Lamhorne-place, 
Beiks, to the Rev. Henry Mills, vicar of FiUcr- 
ton Mersey, Warwickshire, by the Rev. John 
Dolphin, rector ol Antiuyhum, Norfolk; at 
Lambome, Dec. 9. 

Hodgson, Elizai Ann, niece of Richard Bar¬ 
ker, esq., of Fitzioy-square, to W'. 14. Glasier, 
esq., of Miltou-street, Dorset-square ; by the 
Rev. John Sargeaunt, at St. Pauerus New 
Church, Dec. 9. 

Hollywood, Priscilla, of Marks llall, Essex, 
relict of Philip Hollywood, esq., late Member 
for Kent, to Arthur Netterville Blake, esq. of 
Newboroiigh-house, in the county of Galway, 
Ireland, and nephew of tlm late Viscount Net- 
terville, at St. George’s, Hanover-sqnaie, Dec. 7. 

Hooper, Mary Fowler, 3d daughter of G. H. 
Hooper, esq. ot Bloomsbury-square, and Stan- 
more, Middlesex, to the Rev. Joseph Maude, 
of Newport, Isle of Wight, and chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Sodormid Man ; by the Bev.W. 
Short, at St. George’s, Hanover-square, Dec. 7. 

Hinton, Mary. Elizabeth, only diughter of 
Humphrey Hutton, esq., of Much Wenlock, to 
Richard Ilay, esq., of Holmes Terrace ; by the 
Rev. Richard Cortield, Dec, 21. 

Jones, Letitia Jane, youngest daughter of the 
late Wm. Jones, esq., of Wood hall, Norfolk, to 
Francis Charles Forde, esq., youngestson of the 
late Mathew Forde, esq., of Scaforde, county 
Down, Ireland, by the Rev. St. VineentBeechey, 
M-A-. at Hilgsy Church, Dowuham ; Wednes¬ 
day, Dec. 8. 
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Lashbrooke, Matilda, youngest daughter of 
the late John Lashbrooke, esq., of Trinity-sq., 
to the Rev. John Baptist Austin; at Finsbury 
Chapel, Finsbury Circus, by the Rev. Alex. 
Fletcher, Dec. 16. 

Macdonald, Hon. Octavia Sophia Bosville, 
youngest daughter of the late Lord Macdonald, 
to William James Hope Johnstone, jun. esq., 
of Annandale, by the Rev. Charles Hudson; 
at Bossall, Dec. 7. 

Patteson, Ellen Sophia, 2d daughter of Henry, 
Patteson, esq., of Wobitrn-place, Russell- 
square, to the Rev. Edwin Ellis Coleridge, vicar 
of Ihickerell, in the county of Devon; at St. 
George's. Bloomsbury, Dec. 8. 

Popham, Charlotte Moore, eldest daughter of 
Edward Popham, esq. of Lincoln's Inn, and 
Newtown-hill, Tramore, county of Waterford, 
to the Rev. Robert Bell, M.A., only son of the 
Rev. Robert Bell, D.D., Rector of Ballybrood, 
in the diocese of Cashel; at Tramore Church, 
Dec. 7, by the Rev. J. Cooke, rector of Drum- 
cannon. 

Riddell, Georgina Vereker, 3d daughter of 
the late Thomas lliddell, esq. of Camleston, 
Roxburghshire, to Malcolm M 1 Neill Rind, 
esq. lion. E.l.C. Medical service; at Indore, 
Oct. 2a. 

Roberts, Jane Deliria, youngest daughter of 
the late John Roberts, esq., M. D., to Phillip 
llenry, eldest son of the late Phillip Henry 
Crumpton, esq., of Fas«aro, county of Wicklow; 
at All Saints, Southampton, by the Rev. J. E. 
Shadwcll. Dec. (i. 

Robinson, Mary, relict of the late James 
Robinson, esq., of Soulbwold, to Charles Ray- 
ley, esq., commander in the Royal Navy ; at 
Wrentham, Suffolk, Nov. 2,i. 

Ilooke, Elizabeth Matilda, 2d daughter of 
Charles Rooki, esq., of W -stwood-house, near 
Colchester, to the Rev. Markham Mills, son of 
the Rev. Henry Forhter Mills, Chancellor of 
York Minster, and grandson of the late Areh- 
bisliop of York; at Little Horkesley Church, 
Essex, by the Rev. David P. Markham, Canon 
of Windsor, Dec 16. 

Rowley, Georgians, daughter of the late Sir 
Win. Rowley, of Peiiiiug-hall, Suffolk, to Col. 
Blagrave, of Calent Park, Berks; at Lnylam 
Church, Suffolk, by the Rev. J. Rowley, Nov.30. 

Rusbridge, Mary Scarvill, eldest daughter of 
Joseph Rusbridge, esq., to Richard John Cole, 
esq.; at Cliertsey, by the Rev. Charles Cotton, 
vicar, Dec. 9. 

Russell, Frances, youngest daughter of Tho¬ 
mas Russell, esq., of Mitcham, to Wm. Rollis- 
son, esq., of Upper Tooting, by the Rev. E. 
Darby j Dec. 4. ■ 

Shepherd, Charlotte, daughter of the late 
James Shepherd, esq., to Lieut.-Col. W M. 
Burton, royal marines; at Faversliam, Kent, 
Dec. 2. 

Silver, Elizabeth Smyth, daughter of S. W. 
Silver, esq., of Abbey Road, St. John's-wood, 
to the Rev. George Chute, of Roxborough, 
county of Kerry, at Christ Church, Maryle- 
bone, Dec. 7. 


Smith, Emma Sophia, daughter of Jamea 
Smith, esq., of Watford, to J. G. Hepburn, 
esq. of Trinity Terrace, Newington ; at St. 
Mary's, Watford, by the Rev. J. Clutterbuck, 
M- A., Dee. 22. 

Smith, Elizabeth Mary Ann, only danghter 
of Nathaniel Smith, esq., of the Bengal Civil 
Service, to Charles James Frederick Denshire, 
esq., late Captain of her Majesty's 4th Regi¬ 
ment. son of the late Major Denshire of the 
7th Hussars; Dec. 2. 

Thompson, Isabel, youngest daughter of the 
Rev. F. Thompson, of Shrewsbury, to John Cur- 
rell, esq.; at St. George’s Church, Liverpool, 
by the Rev. S. Brewster, Nov. 24, 

Threlkeld, Mary, daughter of Lite Rev. J. E. 
Threlkeld, late of Norwood, Surrey, to A. 
Lloyd, esq., in New South Wales, Oct. 28. 

Tudor, Emily, 2d daughter of Major James 
Tudor, of the Ordnance Office, to John Erskine- 
neld Risk, esq., Lieut, of the ft. N.; at the 
Collegiate Chuicli, Manchester, Dec. 21. 

Verc, Mary, youngest daughter of the late 
Peter Verc, esq., ot Grosveuor Place, to Archi¬ 
bald Campbell Dennistoun, esq., sou of the late 
Robert Dcnnistoun, esq., Dumbartonshire; at 
tlie British embassy at Florence, Dec. 16. 

Vine, Maria, daughter of the late J. H. 
Vine, esq. of Ifadlow, Kent, to Joseph Starling, 
esq., jun., of the Stock Exchange ; at East 
Peckham, Kent. 

Varnham, Eliza, only daughter of the late 
Win. Varnham, esq., to James Dillon Roche, 
esq.; at Ballinagall Church, Westmeath, Ire¬ 
land, Dec. 9. 

Walker, Louisa Stuart, only child of Major 
General Walker, of Wlietlcigh-house, Somer¬ 
setshire, to the Rev. Ed. Caswell of Stratford- 
sub-Castle, near Salisbury; at Wilton, near 
Taunton, Dec. 21. 

Watson, Margaret, youngest daughter of the 
late Arthur W atson, esq., to George Cowen, 
esq.; by the Rev. Walter Fletcher, at Dalston, 
near Carlisle, Dec, 16. 

White, Emily, 2d daughter of Richard Sa¬ 
muel White, esq. of Gordon Place, Tavistock 
Square, to the Rev. Alex. Thomas Grist Man- 
son, of Magdelen College, Oxon, eldest sin of 
the late Alex. Manson, of Nottingham; at St. 
Pancras, by the Ilev. llenry White, of Kow, 
M.A. Rector of Claughton, Dec. 28. 

Wilkes, Ellen, 2d daughter of Robert Wilkes, 
esq. of Hoddcsdon, Herts, to George Nicholson, 
esq., jun. of Abiugdon-street, London, (having 
been previously married in Scotland), at Brox- 
bourne, Herts, by the Rev. Thomas Pickthall, 
Friday, Dec. 10. 

Willis, Mary Ann, daughter of the late Rev. 
Win. Shippen Willis, of Astrop-house, North¬ 
amptonshire, to Walter Cowan, esq.; at Off- 
church, Warwickshire, by the Rev. £d. Willis, 
Dee. 4. 

Worster,Anne Fletcher, only daughter of the 
late Henry Worster, esq., of Barnet, Herts, 
to John Humphry*, of the same place ; by 
the Rev. T. II. Winbolt, A.M-, Dec. 9. 
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Anderson, Elizabeth, relict of Capt. Wm,, late 
of the 29th regt. foot: at Plaistow, Essex, Dec.l. 

Arnold, Charles Stappleton, son of William 
John De Lancy Arnold, esq, of Fulham, aged 
10 years, died 14th Dec. 1841; South Metropo¬ 
litan Cemetery. 

Atwood, Anne, 2d dau. of the Rev. Thomas, 
at Beevor Dodge, Hammersmith, aged 9, Dec. 2. 

Austin, Laura, eld. dau. of the late Nathan 
Austin, esq., of Ramsgate, aged 18, Dec. 27. 

Babbage, Henry, son of Mr. Babbage, of New 
Kent Road, aged 6 weeks, died 3th Dec. 1841 ; 
South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Batley, Caroline, relict of the late William 
Batley, esq.; at Blaeklieath, aged 82, Dec. 12. 

Bedwill, Mrs. Harriot, Chester-plaee, Ken- 
niuglon, in her 67th year, died 1st Dec 1841 ; 
South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Bennett, John William, esq , of the Audit 
Office, Somerset House, in his 59th year. 

Blackburn, Mr. John Richard, of Urixton, 
aged 26 years, died 29th Nov. 1841 ; South Me¬ 
tropolitan Cemetery. 

Bland, William Osborn, only son of William, 
esq., of Hartlip, in the county of Kent; at Vent- 
nor, mthe Isle of, Wight, aged 22, Dpc. 8. 
Bowin in, J. E., esq.; at Manchester, aged 57 ' 
Birch, Sami, esq., late alderman of Candle- 
wick Ward ; at his residence in Guildford-street, 
aged 84, Dec. 10. 

Brandreth, James, esq., of 5,Raymond-build- 
ings, Gray‘s-inn, eld. son of Wm., esq., of Liver¬ 
pool, after an illness of four days, aged 31, Dec. 13. 

Bright, Elizabeth, wife of John, esq., M.D., 
of Manchester-square, Dec. 33. 

Kjckn.all, Miss Mary, ol' Hamilton Terraco, 
Greenwich, died 1st Dec. 1841 ; South Mehopo- 
litan Cemetery. 

Bullock, Stanley, esq., of St. Sidwell’s, Exeter; 
at Teignniouth, at an advanced age, Dec. 7. 

Burkitt; Lydia, wife of Alex. Sheaf, esq.; at 
St. George,s-place, Cheltenham, Dec. 26. 

Bush, Mary, wife of Lieut.-Col., K. II., 1st 
West India Regiment; at Demerara. 

Carpenter, Mrs., widow of the late William 
Carpenter, esq., of Toft Monks, Boe-clcs, and 
sister of the late Rear-Admiral Sir Edward 
Berry, hart., Dec. 7. 

Carr, Catherine, daughter of Mr. Carr, of 
Paradise street, Lambeth, aged 4 years, died 
18th Dec. 1841 ; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Cattley, Frances, relict of the late Thomas, 
esq.; at Clapham, aged 72, Dec. 10. 

Chantry, Sir Francis, knt,., R.A., Nov. 24. 
Chester, Miss Anne, 5th dau. of Chas. Chester, 
esq., brother to the late Lord B.igot; at 
Hampton Court Palace, at Chicheley, Dec. 5. 

Cleasby, Mary, wife of Stephen, esq., of Corn¬ 
wall Terrace, Regent’s Park, universally be¬ 
loved and respected, Dec. 8. 

Collett, Thomas, esq., 2d son of the late 
E. J. Collett, esq., M.P., aged 35, Dec. 25. 

Comyn, 11., esq., in Meeklenburgh-square, 
aged 59, Dec. 7. 

Crofton, Miriam Lowther, daughter of Fred¬ 
erick and Miriam Crofton ; at Maze-hill, Green¬ 
wich, aged 2, Dec. 12. 

Davison, John. esq.; at his residence Grove 
End-place, St. John's Wood, Dec. 24. 

Devcrille, Robert, esq., 11, Norfolk-street, 
Park-lane, of apoplexy, Nov. 29. 


Davis, David Daniel, M.D.; at his residence 
17, Russell-place, Fitzroy-square. He was the 
author of several standard works, 1 'and physician- 
aecoucher to H.R.H.the Duchess of Kent upon 
the occasion of the birth of Her most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria, aged 64, Dec. 4. 

Ditges, Madame; at Cologne on the Rhine, 
aged 63, Nov, 27. 

Dox, Professor David. —This distinguished 
naturalist died at the apartments of the Lin- 
nean Society, Soho-square, Dec. 8. lie was the 
second son of the late Mr. George Don, whom 
some of our northern readers will remember 
as long Curator of the lloyal Botanic Gar¬ 
den Lcith-walk. About twenty-five years ago 
Mr. David Don came to London, carrying with 
him an introduction from a lriend to the cele¬ 
brated Robert Brown. Tins gentleman soon 
perceived, and duly appreciated the merits of 
the young Scotch botanist; and through his 
powerful recommendations he was successively 
appointed Keeper of the Lambertian Herba- 
riain and Librarian to the Limioan Society. 
In 1821 lie accompanied his eaily blend to 
Paris, and thus formed acquaintance with some 
of the most eminent continental naturalists' 
amongst whom were Humboldt, Cmier, ami De- 
lessert. Mr. Don’s Prodiomus Flora 1 Ne.paln.- 
xis, and various excellent papers m the Lin- 
nean Transactions having brought him pro¬ 
minently into notice in the botanical world, he 
was chosen Piofessor of Botany in King’s 
College, Somerset-house ; and he may be said 
to have fallen a martyr to bis zeal as a lecturer 
there, for be resolutely delayed till the end of 
the session an operation, recommended by Sir 
B. Hrodie, by which his life might have been 
saved, and it was then lound too late. 

Durham, Maria, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Philip, of Ely, in her 22d year. 

Eager, Charles, esq., proprietor of the Kerry 
Evening Post, ui his 55th year. 

Eginont, the llight lion. Ilenry Frederick 
James, fifth Earl of Eginont, Viscount Perce¬ 
val (in Ireland), and fourth Baron Lovell and 
Holland (in England), expired Dec. 23, at his 
Lordship’s residence in Wigmore-street. The 
deceased Peer was great grandson of John, 
second Earl of Eginont (First Lord of the Ad¬ 
miralty in the Ministry which succeeded Lord 
Bute’s in 1763), who was father, by a second 
inawjage, of tlie late Lord Arden and the Right 
Hon. Spencer Perceval. The late Earl was in 
his 47tli year, and, dying unmarried, his titles 
have devolved upon bis cousin, the Right lion. 
George J aines I.ord Arden, captain in the navy, 
who served with distinguished gallantry under 
the late Lord Exinoiilh, at the siege of Algiers ; 
and, before succeeding to his peerage, repre¬ 
sented the western division of the county of 
Surrey in the late Parliament. George James, 
the present and sixth Karl of Eginont, was born 
in 1794, and married in 1819, Jane, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. John Hornby, of llook, 
near Southampton, now Couptess of Eginont. 
Ilis surviving brothers are the Hon. and Rev. 
Charles George Perceval, rector of Calverton, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Arthur Perceval, one of 
her Majesty’s chaplains. 

Elsegood, Francis, Chas., 2d son of Henry 
Clias. Elsegood, of Upper Brook-street, Gros- 
veuor-sq., aged 27, Dec. 11. 
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Eyre, Rev. William, B.A., of Magdalen-hall, 
Oxford, Head Master and Librarian of Arch¬ 
bishop Tenison'g Grammar-school and Library, 
St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, and chaplain of St. 
Marlin’s workhouse, aged 44, Dec. 13. 

Fearoii, Margaret, widow of the late Lieut.- 
Col. George Fearon, of H.M.’s 31st Regiment 
of Foot, and the mother of Maj.-Gen. H. B. 
Fearon, Dop. Adj.-Gun. to Her Britannic Ma¬ 
jesty’s forces in India, and of the late Lieut.- 
Colotiel P, Fearon, Oth Gafadores; at Stone- 
house, Devon, aged 80, Dec. 9. 

Fitzpatiick, Lady Anne, m the 11th week 
since the demise of her sister, Lady Gertrude 
Fitzpatrick ; at Farming Woods, Northampton¬ 
shire, Dee. 11. 

Forteseue, lion. Ann Lucy, sister of the late 
Earl; at her residence at Brighton, aged 77, 
Dec. 3. 

Fowke, Miss Margaret, of Castle Iledingliam, 
Essex, ygst ilau. of the late Major Thomas 
Fowke, Royal Marines, and sister of the late 
Rear-Admiral George Fowke, of Sible Hcding- 
ham, m the same county, suddenly, aged 39, 
Dec. 12. 

I'reeling, Sir George Henry, bart., 7, Hyde 
I’aik Gardens, the residence of Mrs. Lang, sud¬ 
denly, aged 53, Nov. 30. 

Froueh, John, esq.,; at Brighton, aged 72, 
Dee. 23. 

Golding, Susan, relict of John Golding, esq.; 
at St. Osytli, Essex. 

Goldsmith, Lieut., R.N., commander of Her 
Majesty's steamer “ Mugera ,” at Barbadoes, 
his remains were interred at Santa Cruz; Oct. 9. 

Hallyburton, Lord Douglas Goidou, half 
brother to the Marquis of Huntley ; at W.men's 
Hotel. Recent-street, Dec. 25. 

Ilardcustle, John, esq., of 28, Surrey-square, 
Old Kent-road, after an illness ol three days, um- 
tersally regret ed by all who knew him, Dee. 10. 

Hargrave, Bridget, relict of the late Edward 
Robert, esq., Madras Civil Service, Dee. 22. 

Harrison, Margaret, wile ot Capt. King, R.N. 
at Cromer, aged 42, Nov. 25. 

Harvey, Lady Louisa —This venerable lady 
expired on Saturday, Dec. 11, at Skreens, near 
Chelmsford, the seat of Mr. T. W. Bramston, 
M. P., her Ladyship's son-in-law, at the ad¬ 
vanced age of 84 years. The deceased was the 
youngest daughter of Robert Nugent, first Earl 
Nugent (title now merged into the superior 
title of Duke of Buckingham), so created with 
remainder to his son-in-law, Mr. George Gren¬ 
ville, afterwards Marquis of Buckingham, and 
great-grand-father of the present Duke, by his 
marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Henry 
Diax and the Dowager Countess of Berkeley. 
Her Ladyship married, on the 15th of May, 
1784, Admiral Sir Khali Harvey, G. C. B., \vho 
died on the ‘20th of February, 1830. By her 
Ladyship’s demise the families of the Duke of 
Buckingham and Lord Nugent are placed in 
mourning. • 

Heming, Thomas, esq., formerly of Magda- 
len-hall, Oxford, author ; ut Durham, at’the 
house of the llev. George Townsend, in the 
College, Dec. 13. 

Henderson, Gilbert, esq.; at St. Ann's Hill, 
near Liverpool, in the 85th year of his age ; 
Dec. 21. 


7i» 

Hendry, Mr. John, of Alfred-place, Bedford - 
square, aged 24, Dec. 18. 

Heyrick, Catherine, relict of the Rev. Sami., 
late rector of Brampton by Dingley, in the 
county of Northampton ; at her residence in the 
London-road, Leicester, a nd 81, Dec. 6. 

Hodges, Capt. Alex , Bengal army, son of the 
late Mary Hodges; at Lucknow, Sept. 6. 

Hodges, Mary, relict o*‘ the late Rev. Thos. 
Hodges; at Ludlow, after a short illness, Dec. 2. 

Hogg, Lucy, wife of Mr. George Hogg, of 
Leeds, late of Dulwich Common, aged 5G. 

Holdsworth, Ann, wife of ,J., esq.; New Town, 
Deptford, of consumption, after a long and 
painful illness, deeply regretted and respected, 
Nov. 28. 

Iiopkinson, Elizabeth, widow of the late 
George Ctesar 1-Iopkinson, esq.; at Wotton 
Court, Gloucestershire, aged 98, Dec. 4. 

Horton, John Collihoe.csq.; at Bath, aged 74. 

Houghton, Sophia Catherine, eld. and truly 
beloved dau. of (’apt. M , of the E.I.C.N.S.; at 
St. Ilillier’s, Jersey, sincerely and deservedly 
regretted, aged 17, Dec. 19. 

Jones, Mrs. Sarah Butmey, wife of Mr Solo¬ 
mon Llavellyn Jones, of the New Kent lload, 
aged 23 years, died fill Dee. 1841 ; South Me- 
ti (ipohtiin Cemetery. 

Johnson, Sarah, widow of the late Thomas 
Johnson, esq., of Bute Iron Works, Glamorgan- • 
shire; at her residence, Berklely-square, Dec. 9. 

Johnson, Edward, esq., Chief Clerk of the 
Private Bill-office. House of Commons ; at his 
residence m Upper llaker-st., aged (i7, Dee. 9. 

Kempthorne, Thomas W., esq , solicitor, 3d 
sou of the Lite Rev. John, of Gloucester; at 
Glastonbury, Dec. 21. 

Kevloot, Thomas, esq., of Bread-street, and 
Te.asedale Cottage, Norwood, Dec. 23. 

Kett, Charles (!., esq., late of the Royal Ar¬ 
tillery ; at Ills residence, 3, Avenue-road, Re¬ 
gent'.s-park, after a painful and prolonged ill¬ 
ness, borne with extreme patience and fortitude, 
aged 47, Dec. 14. 

Kingelholfcr, Emeley, the belovpd wife of 
F. (1., esq, of consumption ; in Duke-street, 
Manehester-square, Nov. 30. 

Lang, Mary, wife of Dr. James; at Sheffield 
House, Kensington, Nov. 17. 

Langborne, Elizabeth, wife of Wm., esq., of 
William Town, late of Ilighgate; at Port Philip, 
Dec. 3. 

Latham, Louisa Mary, eld. dau. of Thomas 
Latham, esq ; at Bcaconficld, after a long and 
lingering illness, Dec. 1. 

Lillington, Chas. Alex. Gordon, infant son of 
the Rev. K, Lillington; at Derby, Dec. 23. 

Littlewood, Thomas Golden, 3d son of the 
late John, esq., of Walworth; in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, universally beloved and respected, 
leaving a wmow and eight children to bewail 
their loss, Dec. 22. 

Lloyd, John, esq., of Park-place, Peckham, 
aged 89 years, died 8th Dec. 1841 ; South Me¬ 
tropolitan Cemetery. 

Lockley, Lieut. Edw., 2d Grenadier Regiment 
Native Inl'intry, sou of the late G. F. Lockley, 
esq., of Hall-uioon-stiect; at Bombay, aged 25, 
Oct. 27, most sincerely lamented. 

Lynn, Mr. Charles, of Lower Thames-street, 
aged 22 years, died 4th Dec. 1841 ; South Me¬ 
tropolitan Cemetery. 
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Mackay, George, esq.,' after a long and pain¬ 
ful illness, aged 65, Dec. 8. 

M’Nair, John, esq.; at 12, Woodside-cres- 
cent, Glasgow, Dec. 12. 

Mallallew, F. M., esq., of Broughton, near 
Manchester, Dec 24. 

Multby, Mrs., widow of Rowland Malthy, 
esq., arid daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Pollok, 
formerly rector of Grettleton, Wilts, in Char¬ 
lotte-street, Portland-place, universally re¬ 
gretted by all who knew her, Dec. 9. 

Martin, Sarah, wife of Win., esq,, and sister 
to the late Sir Wm. Rowley, bart.; at lieming- 
(tone Hall, Suffolk, aged 76, Dec. 21. 

Mathew, Lady Elizabeth, of Thomnstown 
Castle, Golden, suddenly at her apartments in 
Molesworth-street, in Dec. 1841. The deceased 
lady had attained a very advanced age. She 
was the sister of the late Earl of Llandaff and 
the late General Mathew, who so long repre¬ 
sented the county of Tipperary in Parliament. 
Lady Elizabeth devoted much of her fortune to 
acts of benevolence, and was venerated by the 
poor in the district where she resided. 

Meriton, Major It. O., late of the Bombay 
army, most sincerely and deservedly regretted 
by all who knew him ; at St. lleher’s, Jersey, 
aged 49, Dec. 9. 

Mitchell, Mary Ann, wife of John, Seymour- 
place, New-road, after a painful illness ol se¬ 
veral years, borne with great patience, Dec. 19. 

Monteith, Wm. Elphinstone, eld. son of 
Major-Gen. Win. Monteith, of the Madras En¬ 
gineers ; at Bangalore, aged 6, Oct. 22. 

Morgan, Mrs. Mary Ann, widow of the late 
Thomas Morgan, esq., formerly of Sudbury, 
Suffolk, solicitor, Nov. 22. 

Morris, Mary, wife of J., esq., Civil Service, 
Bengal, late offotteridge; at Chittagong, N o v.20. 

Morris, Joseph Thomas, esq , of Park Road, 
Brixton, aged 80 years, died 25th Nov. 1841 ; 
South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Myers, Rev. J. W., curate of Eltham, Kent; 
at Leamington, aged 46, Dec. 26. 

Naghten, Alfred, son of the late Thomas, 
esq., of Crofton-house, Titchfield, Hants, a 
cadet at the Royal Military College at Sand¬ 
hurst, from a fall from his pony, whilst riding 
near Titchfield, Dec. 11. 

Neville, Hon. Caroline, wife of the Hon. 
George, of Flowerplace, Godstonc, brother of 
the Earl of Aberguvenuy-, at liridge Castle, 
Sussex, aged 76, Dec. 21. 

Newcombe, Capt. Francis, R.N.C.B.; at his 
residence Queen Charlotte-row, sincerely re¬ 
gretted by numerous friends, aged 70, Dec. 10. 

Newlands, Capt. Francis, 11,N.C B.; at lus 
residence Queen Charlotte-row, sincerely re¬ 
gretted by numerous friends, aged 70, Dec. 10. 

Noyes, Mrs. Ann ; at her house in Glocester- 
place, aged 78, Dec. 9. 

Overton, Mr. James ; at Gibson’s-hill, Nor¬ 
wood, Surrey, the oldest inhabitant of that vil¬ 
lage, sincerely regretted by his affectionate 
widow, numerous family, and friends, aged 82, 
Dec. 9. 

Ovey, Miss Eliza, of Henley-on-Thames; at 
the house of her brother-in-law, 47, Piccadilly, 
after# lingering illness, Dec. 9. 

Pairy, Segar, esq,, at Great Crosby, near 
Liverpool, Nov. 27. 


Penruddocke, John Hungerford,esq.,of Comp¬ 
ton Chamberlaine, Wilts, late M.P. for Wilton ; 
in Curzon-stree*, May-fair, Deo. 27. 

Phillips, Lieut.. R.N., of the Inconstant, at 
Malta. 

Phipps, Lif.ut.-Gf.n. Gf.oroe William, 
from the Royal Academy at Woolwich, on 
Thursday morning, Dec. 16, at his residence 
Woolwich Common. This gallant officer was 
eighty-one years of age, and was r commis¬ 
sioned officer for the long period of sixty-two 
years, having entered the service as an ensign 
in the Royal Engineers, on the 21st April, 
1779. On the 20th of December, 1786, he was 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant, and in the 
following year was appointed Quarter-Master 
to the lloyal Military Artificers on the forma¬ 
tion of that corps in October, 1787, and con¬ 
tinued to act in that capacity for many years 
ufter he was promoted to the rank of Captain. 
His commission as Captain was dated on the 
2lst of November, 1792; Major, 1st January, 
1800; Lieutenant-Colonel, on the 9th of Oc¬ 
tober, 1806 ; Colonel, on the 4th of June, 1814; 
Major-General, on the 19th July, 1821 ; and 
Lieutenant-General, on the 10th of January, 
1857. Major Cuppage of the Royal Artillery 
and Captain Pester of the lloyal Horse Artil¬ 
lery are nephews of the deceased. 

Porter, Martha, widow of the late Thomas 
Chinnall, esq., of Birlingham, Worcestershire, 
and Fulham ; at Birlingham, Dec. 2. 

Price, Mrs.’Charlotte, relict of the late Clias , 
esq., formerly of Park-street, Grosvenor-square ; 
St.Cxeorge’s- terrace,Hyde Park, aged 7 4; Dec.26. 

Prietliorp, Thomas, esq., late of the Exche¬ 
quer, in the Wandsworth-road, at an. advanced 
age, Dec. 10. 

Procter, John, esq., of Pulboro' Place, Ken- 
nington, aged 85 years, died 12th Dec. 1841 ; 
South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Rainsden, Maria Emma, ygst, dau. of Richd. 
esq., of Comptoti-tcrrace, Islington, aged 17, 
Dec. 25. 

Ratsey, the beloved wife of Lieut. Nathaniel, 
R.N.; at Hamburgh, Oct. 25. 

Rawstorne, Mary, wife of the Rev. Robert 
Atherton, of Hutton Hall, in the county of Lan¬ 
caster ; at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Dec. 20. 

Redman, Sibclla, relict of Richard, esq.; at 
Gloucester-terrace, Mile-end, aged 85, Dec. 6. 

Rixon, Maria, relict of the late Henry, esq., 
of Camberwell ; at East Lavant, near Chiches¬ 
ter, aged 59, Dec. 21. 

Roberts, Louisa, daughter of Mr. Thomas Ro¬ 
berts, Park Place, Clapham, aged 6 months, died 
4th D ec. 1841 ; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

llogerson, relict of Dr. Rogerson, of Wam- 
plirary; at Duinerieff, Dumfrieshire, Nov. 28. 

Roy, Alexander, aged 85, formerly of the 
Athol Highlanders, and transferred to the East 
India Company by the late Duke of Athol. He 
often related, in glowing manner, the events of 
that memorable day at Portsmouth, 1783, when 
the regiment refused to embark. There is an 
individual of the same corps and age still in the 
parish. 

Rye, Eliza Marion, the wife of Mr. William 
Brenchly, of the British Museum, and only 
daughter of Mrs. Brooker; in Powell-street 
West, King’s-square, in her 25th year, deeply 
regretted by all who knew her, Dec. 5. 
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Barnwell, Francis, widow of the late Thomas 
Samwell, Watson, esq., of Upton Hall, North¬ 
amptonshire, at an advanced age ; at Duston- 
house in the above county, Dec. 10. 

Savage, Joshua, esq., of Camberwell Green, 
aged 74 years, died 1st Dec. 1811; South Me¬ 
tropolitan Cemetery. 

Schroder, Joseph, esq., dee, ly lamented, at 
Plaistow, Essex, Dec. 21. 

Scotson, Mr. Adelaide, of Stamford-street, 
Bluckfmrs, aged 40 years, died 29th Nov. 1841 j 
South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Seal, llichard, esq., of Grove Road, Brixton, 
aged 53 years, died 30th Nov. 1843 ; South Me¬ 
tropolitan Cemetery. 

Scott, Vice-Admiral Sir G., K.C.B. This 
gallant officer expired at his villa at Petersham, 
on Tuesday, December 21, at an advanced age. 
He had seen much service during the last war: 
he attained the rank of Vice-Admiral of the 
White Squadron on the 10th of January, 1837. 
On the 13th o( September, 1831, he was nomi¬ 
nated a K.C.B. Sir George married on the 
27th of October, 1810, the Hon. Caroline Lucy 
Douglas, second daughter of the late and sister 
to the present Lord Douglas, of Douglas, and 
to Lady Montagu. 

Shaw, W. F. Nicholson, infant son of J. It., 
esq.; at Harrow's Hall, Cheshire, Dec. 26. 

Sloper, Mary, wife of the Rev. George, late 
of West Woodliay, Berks, and Lyuungton, 
Hants; at Boulogne, Nov. 30, 

Smith, Mrs. Elizabeth, of Bedford-row, widow 
of Harry Smith, esq., in her 91st year. 

Steel, Thomas Jordan, esq., upwards of 30 
years treasurer of the corporation of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, and tour several years mayor of 
the borough, Dec. 17. 

Stewart, Emily, daughter of Mr. Stewart, of 
King-street, Cheapside, aged 4 months, died 
Pith Dec. 18 tl ; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Taylor, John Sydney, A.M , barrister-at-law 
of tile Middle Temple ; at. his house ill Chan¬ 
cery-lane, after a painful illness of several 
months, which he bore with great firmness and 
resignation, aged 41-, Dec. 10. 

Thomson, Cecelia, ygst dau. of James, esq., 
of Primrose, near Chtheroe; at Leamington, 
after a long and lingering illness, Dec. 14. 

Todd, Richard, esq., of Upper ILdliford, 
Suubury, Middlesex, Dec. 25. 

Tokcr, Claude Buck, the 3d surviving son of 
Edward Tokcr, esq., of the Oaks, near Faver- 
sham, Kent, drowned in Newcastle District, 
Upper Canada, on the 22d Oct. last. 

Traherne, Llewllyn,esq.^ at St. Hillary, near 
Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, aged 75, Dec. (i. 

Turner, Samuel, esq. of Balhnm, aged 57 
years; died 4th Dec. 1841; South Metropolitan 
Cemetery. 

Turner, James, esq., 2d son of Ed., esq., for¬ 
merly of Warrington; at Ostend, Dec. 13. 

Turner, S., esq.; at Balham. Surrey, aged 57. 

Utten, James Phillips, esq.; at Valley Miner, 
St. Ann, Jamaica, Nov. 15. 

Vidal, Robert Studley, esq., F.S.A., formerly 
of the Middle Temple ; at Cornborough-house 
near Bideftfrd, Nov. 21. 

Waller, Ensign, Sami., 1st Madras European 
Regt., eld. son of esq., of C.uckfield, Sussex; 
at Secunderabad, Nov. 30. 


Ward, Alfred, esq., Commander of the ship 
George the Fourth; at the residence of William 
Abbott Green, esq., Howrah, Calcutta, Sept. 22. 

Warry, Thomas, esq., of New Inn, Deo. 22. 

Welch, George, jun., esq-, late of the General 
Post Office, London ; at Portsmouth, lately. 

Death op the Eaiil of Westmorland. 

This venerable nobleman, whose death had 
been hourly expected for upwards of three 
weeks, departed this life at his residence at 
Brighton, at about half-past ten o’clock on 
Wednesday night, Dec. 15. The deceased 
Earl had for a considerable period been 
blind; but even this calamity did not deprive 
him of his favorite exercise on horseback, 
which up to a very late period he toik 
daily in the riding-school attached to the 
Pavilion, by permission of Her Majesty. 
Wo understand that his Lordship was afflict¬ 
ed with no disease, but that his death resulted 
simply from the natural decay incident to 
old age. 

The noble Earl, who has just paid the debt 
of nature, attained an age not so unusual 
amongst the aristocracy as in the humbler 
walks of life. Had he lived to the last 
day of the past month, his age would have 
been eighty-three, for he was horn on the 
first of January, 1759. Having passed 
through the usual routine of school and col¬ 
lege education, he was married, on the 20th 
of May, 1782, to Sarah Anno, only heir of 
Robert Child, Esq., of Osterloy-park, Mid¬ 
dlesex. 

Mr. Child, it is well known, was a banker 
of groat eminence in London, and bequeath¬ 
ed the hulk of his properly to the. eldest 
daughter of the deceased F.arl, Lady Sarah 
Sophia Fane, who married the present Earl 
of Jersey. Bv his first wife (Miss Child) 
Lord Westmorland had four daughters and 
two sons, of whom one son and two daugh¬ 
ters survive. His Lordship became a wi¬ 
dower on the 9th of November, 1793, and 
remained seven years unmarried. On the 
21th of March, 1800, he espoused Jane, the 
second daughter and co-heir of Mr. Richard 
Huck Saunders, M.l) , and sister of the Vis¬ 
countess Melville. By this second marriage 
the noble Earl had three sons and one 
daughter, of whom three survive, namely, 
the daughter and two of the sons; ho has 
left, therefore, six children altogether; and 
the second Countess still lives. The noble 
Earl succeeded to his title and estates in the 
twenty-fifth year of his age, on the death of 
his father, tlie ninth Earl. The administra¬ 
tion of the Irish Government was committed 
to his charge by Mr. Pitt at a period quite 
as eventful as any that have since occurred, 
and demanding as much prudence and skill 
as a chief governor could be called on to 
exercise. His Lordship undertook the office 
of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in the month 
of January, 1790, and continued to fill it for 
five years. With the public history of that 
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period the present brief notice has nothing 
to do; but the appointment to such an office 
during the heat of the French revolution, 
and in the midst of the operations of the 
United Irishmen, carries with it strong evi¬ 
dence of the esteem in which the deceased 

S eer was held by the greatest of English 
linisters. His immediate successor as head 
of the Irish Government was the late Earl 
Fitzwilliam ; hut Lord Westmorland did not 
long remain out of the public service. He 
became a member of the Cabinet in two 
years afterwards (1797), holding the office 
ot Lord Privy Seal, which he retained till 
the death of Mr. Pitt gave to the Whigs six 
months’ tenure of power. In 1807 he re¬ 
sumed liis former situation of Lord Privy 
Seal, nnd continued to hold it till the retire¬ 
ment from office of the late Lord Liverpool 
broke up the last Ministry to which the ap¬ 
plication of Tory is strictly applicable, and 
made way for the coalition which Mr. Can¬ 
ning at that time formed with the Whigs, 
the duration of which was so brief, and the 
influence of which on public affairs is so little 
remembered. The noble Earl was a Knight 
of the Garter, and Lord-Lieutenant of North¬ 
amptonshire, in which his estates are prin¬ 
cipally situate; he was also Recorder of 
Lyme Regis; hut for many years past he 
declined all attention to public affairs, which 
he could with any propriety avoid, for the 
infirinit ies inseparable from his advanced 
age rer dered him naturally averse from any 
exertion which a strict sense of duty did not 
actually impose. For many years past he 
was not in the habit of even attending the 
House of Lords. The flight Honorable John 
Fane was the tenth Earl of Westmorland. 
The creation of this earldom dales as far 
back as the reign of King James I., and the 
individual noblemen who at various times 
were the heads of the family have not been 
undistinguished in the history of the country. 
The seventh Earl obtained considerable re¬ 
putation in the army under the celebrated 
Duke of Marlborough ; nncggphcr members 
of this uoble house have served the Crown, 
and promoted the interests of the country, in 
various capacities, civil nnd military. It is 
perhaps not unworthy of notice, that the 
mother of the first Earl of Westmorland 
claimed and succeeded as Bnroness Le Des- 
penser, and that title was enjoyed by the 
successive Earls of Westmorland—viz., From 
the second to the seventh inclusive ; hut the 
latter dying without issue, the earldom, in 
accordance with the original patent, reverted 
to the great grandfather of the present Peer, 
and the barony of Despenscr passed into 
another family. The eldest son of the late 
Earl, of course, succeeds to the honors of 
his hither, and is well qualified to uphold the 
dignity of this distinguished family. Lord 
Burghersh, now eleventh Earl of Westmor¬ 
land, was born nearly two years after his 
father’s marriage with Miss Child—viz., on 


the 3d February, 1784. Having entered 
the army at an early age, he rose thvougli 
the various gradations of that honorable pro¬ 
fession, till, in the year 1838, he attained 
the rank of Lieutenant-General; for his dis¬ 
tinguished services in the campaign of 1813, 
his Lordship received the Order of Maria 
Theresa; and was invested with the Orders 
of St. Ferdinand and St. Joseph, for his ser¬ 
vices in the Neapolitan campaign ; in 1817, 
the Grand Cross of the Order of the Guclphs 
of Hanover was conferred on him ; and in 
1838, he was nominated a Knight Com¬ 
mander of the Bath. His Lordship was for 
years Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court 
of Tuscany, and on the accession of the Con¬ 
servative Ministry in the present year was 
selected to represent British interests at the 
Court of Prussia. Though highly esteemed 
in diplomacy and arms, the lighter arts have 
not been neglected, and music lias received 
at onep honor and advancement at his Lord¬ 
ship’s hands. His Lordship married on the 
26th June, 1811, the Hon. Priscilla Anne Wel¬ 
lesley Pole, the third daughter of Lord 
Maryborough, niece of the I>ukc of Welling¬ 
ton, and now Countess of Westmorland. By 
this marriage his Lordship has four sons and 
one daughter. 

The late Earl leaves the following other 
issue by his first marriage :—Sarah Sophia, 
Countess of Jersey; Lady Augusta, born 
17th March, 1786, and married 20th June, 
180-1, to the present Earl of Morley, which 
marriage was dissolved 1 Ith’Fcbrnary, 1809, 
nnd her Ladyship married Sir Arthur Paget, 
G.C.B., who died in 1840. By his second 
marriage the Earl has left Lady Cecily Jane 
Georgiana, horn 25th January, 1801; Hon. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Sutton, horn 18th 
January, 1804; and Non. Montagu Villiers, 
horn September 18, 1805. The late Lady 
Duncannon, who died in 1834, was a 
daughter of the tenth Earl, and was horn in 
1787. The late Countess of Lonsdale, who 
died in 1838, was his Lordship’s sister. 

The late event will place many noble 
families in mourning, amongst which will be 
the descendants of the last Duke of Ancas- 
ter (grandfather of the late Peer), as also 
the Jersey family, the Wellesley, the Low- 
ther, the Ponsonby, and other noble houses. 

Whitmore, Thomas, esq., of the Elms, Epsom, 
Surrey, aged OS, Dec. 9. 

Winsor, Augusta Wihelmina, relict of Fredk 
Albert, esq., late of Pall Mall and of Shooter’s- 
liill, Kent; at Dresden, Nov. 26. 

Winterton, Eliz., Dow. Countess, relict of the 
late Ed. Garth, 1st Earl of Winterton,and sub¬ 
sequently of the late Wm. Richardson, esq.; at 
her house, Upper Seymour-st., aged 83, Dec. 1. 

Wise, Edward James, 3d son of the late Chas 
Furlong Wise, esq., of the New Forest, Hants, 
aged 9, Nov. 28. 

Wood, Lieut.-Col., ofSloane-square, Chelsea, 
late of Lime Grove, Putney, Dec. 22. 

Wood, John, esq., at his house at Worthing, 
Sussex, aged 73, Dec. 1. 

fCOURT MAGAZINE.] 
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Description of the full-length Authentic colored Por’rait, No. 101, 
(of the series of full-length Authentic ancient Portraits), 

OP* 

CHARLOTTE CORD AY, 

Whose Memoir appeared at pages 317, 433, (1841). 


Charlotte Cor day is here represented in tlic dress in which she appeared before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. Her dress of purple stuff, probably, is made without any pre. 
tensions as to fashion. The corsage is low, and the sleeve long and tight, in the style 
of those worn at present On her neck she wears a clear muslin kerchief, which is crossed 
upon the bosom. Her cap, of the Vendean foim, is of thin muslin. The crown is round, 
and the border, narrow over the brow, but. of an immense depth at back, is edged with 
narrow lace. A blue ribbon encircles the crown of the cap, and is tied in a large loose 
how, nearly at the back of the left side of her head. Her hair is short in the fore¬ 
head, but falls in a profusion of rich brown curls down the sides of her face and over 
her neck- Her calm and beautiful countenance neither betrays emotion for the deed 
she has committed, nor terror at her approaching dreadful fijjjM 


[ The Binder will please transfer this leaf to the volume ending Dec. 1811 ,page 328 ]. 
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Description of the Authentic full-length colored Portrait, No. 103, of this eerier, 

OF 

KATHERINE OF VALOIS, 

QUEEN-CONSORT OF HENRY V., AND MOTHER OF HENRY VI. OF ENGLAND ; 
whose Memoir appeared in the last number, viz. for December the lif, 1841. 


That the ladies of the reign of Charles VI. did not hid defiance to the outward adorning 
of their persons is indeed a fact not to be doubted ; but that they did bid defiance to every 
thing like that graceful elegance of attire with which their countrywomen, in almost every 
other age,' took such pains to enhance their charms is also a fact, which our Magazine can 
testify beyond contradiction. Here wc behold Catherine of Valois, the fair queen of Henry 
the fifth of England, decked out in all the monstrous ugliness of the costume of her unfor¬ 
tunate father’s and her husband's courts. Would it not seem certain that the fair creatures 
even took pains to make frights of themselves, to disfigure dame Nature's handy work, and 
conceal whatever share of beauty they might have been gifted with ? Thanks to the march 
of—which, gentle reader, shall we say—intellect or fashion?—our ladies of the present day 
are wiser than their generations of four hundred and odd years bygone, they know the 
meaning of ‘ graceful ’ and ' becoming,’ and various other such words, which we would fain 
think were exploded from the vocabularies of the noble daines of the fifteenth century ; for, 
wefe it not so, would the hideous and extravagant horned and mooning head-tires have ever 
been tolerated in our countries? Catherine of Valois, no doubt, heard the anathemas de¬ 
livered from the pulpit against the tremendous high square caps; and she has modified 
hers, though alas! she has not displayed much taste in the modification. The one she 
wears partakes, then, more of what is known as the Heart-shaped Turban, than of the 
horned cap that disfigured so many of her lovely contemporaries. The heart-shaped bour- 
relet, or roll, is of cloth of gold, lichly studded with jewels, and the inner part a net-work 
of gold and pearls, with a stuffed or padded lining of green silk, beneath which all her 
luxuriant tresses are concealed, leaving her seemingly as bald as though Bhe had just escaped 
from the barber's hands! A short veil of white gauze or muslin, having a fine gold selvage 
all round, and a minute fringe of the same at bottom, hangs from the back of her head-dress. 
The whole is surmounted by the Royal Crown. Her robe is of pale lemon-color damask, 
richly brocaded in green. The skirt, which is of great width, is cut with a train, and has 
a deep border of ermine round the bottom. A dark orange silk petticoat is just visible 
beneath the robe, which she holds up a little in front. The robe is very high in the neck, 
and over it she wears a surcoat of the same, fitting tight at the waist, but descending suffi¬ 
ciently low to cover the hips. It is bordered with ermine, and fastened down the front with 
a broad band of jewels. The sleeves are plain, and of a beautiful cut, fitting tight to the 
arm. They are precisely such as we daily see. She wears the royal mantle of crimson 
velvet, made with a sweeping train. Besides having a light pattern worked all round in 
gold, it is lined and edged with ermine. Her necklace is of rubies in a massive gold 
setting, and her shoes, those long-pointed ones, known by the name of Pignacet. 
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The attention of the Public is requested to the terms of this Company for 

LIFE INSURANCES, 

And especially for 

FEMALE LIVES, 


Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring £100. 


Age next birth-day. 

MALE. 

FEMALE. 

10 

1 

7 

6 

1 

5 

4 

30 

2 

5 

0 

1 

19 

9 

50 

4 

1 

9 

3 

13 

3 

70 

10 

0 

4 

9 

2 

6 

80 




15 

1 

10 


FIRE INSURANCES, 

Are also effected by this Company, on the most reasonable terms. 


FARMING STOCK, 

Insured without the average Clause. 

Prospectuses with the rates of premium and every information may be had at the 
Head Office in York or of any of the Agents. 










INDIGESTION, 

MORBID ACIDITY, STOMACHIC WEAKNESS, &c. &c. 

TI/ ATT’S, BRANDISH’S ALKALINE SOLUTION. The Alkaline Solution 

▼ » is a remedy of great power in Indigestion, Stomachic Weakness, Liver Complaints, Scro¬ 
fula, and Red Gravel, and enjoys the unlimited confidence of the first Physicians in Great Britain, 
in these and other complaints. Mr. Watts, the proprietor of this Medicine, has no desire to 
impose on the credulity of patients by exaggerated statements, but wishes simply to direct their 
attention to the great and well-ascertained value of this Medicine. 

“ 1 know from personal experience, that it is of great utility in Indigestion, Bilious Complaints, 
Red Gravel, and general Weakness, accompanied with a sense of Fluttering about the Heart. 
As a remedy for Scorfula, Mr. Brandish used it for thirty years, and considered it superior to every 
other.’'— Dr. Graham’s Modern Domestic Medicine, p. 2. 

Sold only by G. F. WATTS, Chemist, 17, Strand, near Hungerford-street, London, in Bottles, 
4s. Cd. and 10s. 6d. each. In ordering it, be particular to specify WATTS’S, BRANDISH’S 
ALKALINE SOLUTION,—no other is genuine. 

A I. SO, 

WATTS’S ALKALINE TINCTURE OF RHUBARB. 

Great advantage is derived from this preparation, us it possesses all the properties of the 
Alkaline Solution, and is more Aperient and more Tonic. Sold in bottles at is. and 11s. each. 

WATTS'S RHUBARB, OR DIGESTIVE PILLS. 

“If the virtues of Rhubarb were duly prized," says Dr. Graham, in his Treatise of Indigestion, 
p. 135, “Calomel and the Blue Pill would be in less use, both for adults and infants.” So ex¬ 
cellent a corrector is Ilhubard, of vitiated biliary secretions, that the Khuliaib, or Digestive Pills, 
recommended by the same author, taken in small (loses daily, an hour before dinner, produce a 
healthy flow of bile, with a sufficient and consistent ulvine evacuation every day, relieving the 
patient in every respect, in a very unexpected and gratifying manner. 

“ In some obstinate Female Complaints the WATTS’S, BRANDISII'S ALKALINE SOLU¬ 
TION is of superior value."—See L>r. Graham's Treatise on Female Diseases, p. i!8 and 130. 

Sold ill boxes, ut 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. 


To Heads of Families, Schools, Gentlemen of the Army and Navy, and particularly to Persons 

who Travel. 

WATTS’S BLUE -BLACK INK, OR IMPROVED 
WRITING FLUID, 

Expressly invented for Metallic Pens, aiul is equally useful lor Quill Pens. For durability 
this invaluable Ink is strongly recommended for Testamentary documents, Bills ol Exchange, 
Wills; and as it possesses the peculiar property of resisting maiino influences, it is useful lot- 
records on Sea Voyages, iirc. 

Observe.—It writes with peculiar freedom of a blue-black colour, and in a few minutes agree¬ 
ably changes to a beautiful JET BLACK. It never runs or spreads on paper, oven after any 
erasure of a letter or figure. It unifoimly maintains its fluidity to the last drop, there being no 
sediment, consequently can never clog the pen, either quill or metallic. To prevent disappoint¬ 
ment in obtaining this unrivalled Ink, ask or write for “WATTS’S WRITING FLUID, or 
BLUE-BLACK INK,” as there are many spurious imitations. 

Sold in bottles, at fid., Is. and 3s. each. 

NOVEL AND PLEASING INVENTION. 

Gold, Silver, and Copper Wfiting Ink, with a common Pen, is used with equal facility as any 
other Ink, and with a brilliancy equal to the highest Polish of Gold, Silver, or Copper. Sold in 
bottles, at 2s. and 2s. fid. each. 


SIIUGBOROUGH HALL, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


T HE Nobility and Gentry who intend visiting the above Princely Domain, are 
respectfully informed that the Messrs. Akchbalu, Nathans, and Dommi.s, will be in atten¬ 
dance during the whole of the View and Sale, and will feel highly honoured by the receipt of 
Commissions intrusted to their care, for any of the Furniture or articles of Taste and Vertu 111 the 
Collection of this justly far-famed Mansion, now submitted to competition by Public Auction, 
from the 1st to the 15th day of the present month of August. 

Letters addressed either to the Messrs. Archbald, Nathans, or Dommf.s, Nos. 17 and 35, 
Wardour 8treet, Soho, London, or at Shugborough Hall, will meet with prompt attention. 


CABBURN’S ANTI-DOLORIC OIL 


Rheumatism, 

Gou x, 

Sprains, 

Bruises, 

Spinal Affections, 
Lumbago, 

Pains in the Kidnies, 
Groin, and Joints, 
Swelling, 


for the cure of 

Pains in the Flesh, 
as Tic Doloreux, 
Scalds, 

Burns, 

Internal Injuries fro- 
imiced by Falls, 
Straining, or Over- 
exertion, 

Loss of Strength, 


W EAKNESS, 

Stiffness, 

Distobtion and Cramp or 
the Limbs and Joints, 
Piles, 

Paralysis, 

Asthma, 

Difficulty of Breathing, 
Cold on the Chest, &c. 


Also generally of minor complaints, as Chilblains, Chapjied Hands, Wounds, SfC. 

RAPID PROGHI1SS.—In September, 1810, only, a license was taken out for this preparation 
to cure the Rheumatic Gout, &e., and although still little known from advertising, 

Upwards of 40,000 Bottles have been sold, 

not one of which has failed in administering the wonted relief. Wherever one bottle gains an 
introduction it is sure to recommend the sale of many. Cablmrn’s Anti-Dolorir Oil is now under 
Royal Sanction, and is positively used in the Royal Household with happy effect; also in many 
Nobleman's Establishments, particularly that of a Noble Duke, where it has succeeded in an 
extreme case of Gout, after all other means tried had utterly tailed. It is under the immediate 
notice of the Faculty in several Infirmaries ; and last August an eminent Physician testilied his 
good opinion, having personally received all the desired benefit in a severe attack of rheumatism. 
Should any one he doubtful of its efficacy let him present a bottle to some poor afflicted person, 
and notice the result. It does not, like many advertised articles, profess to cure everything, yet 
its powers are extensive, and to judge of it particularly, persons should obtain a pamphlet de¬ 
scribing its capabilities in nearly 


300 TESTIFIED CASES OF CURE. 

From flic infant to the elder adult, which may be obtained (gratis) by addressing a letter, post 

paid, inclosing a penny post stamp to 

MR. CABBURN’S DISPENSARY, KING’S CROSS, GRAY’S IN ROAD, 

LONDON. 


Cabburn’s Anti-Doloric Oil is sold ut the above place, iri bottles at 2s. 9d., 3s. 6d., 11s., and 
22s. , likewise by Messrs. Barclay, Butler, Edwards, Uauny, Sutton, and Co., also by all the prin¬ 
cipal patent medicine venders in the Kingdom. 

N.B. Tliel Anti-Doloric Oil will instantly relieve the most violent attack of tooth or face-ache, 
and be the parts ever so much swollen, in a short time it will be abated, unmolested with pain or 
inconvenience. 


Reports from Medical Dispensaries. 

Medical Dispensary, 77, King's Road Hrighton. 

To Mr. Cabburn, Sir,—I have great pleasure in informing you the Anti-Dolorir Oil is much recom¬ 
mended, and highly appfoved of liere by the first Nobility, who all fell me it is the best kind they 
have ever yet tried, and is sought ufler as u sovereign Reined;/ in Casts of Rheumatism, Gout S/c. tyc. 

I am, very respectfully yours 

March 3, 1842. STEPHEN WHITE. 

Medical Dispensary, Roehford. 

Sir,—I know of no instance as to failure in the good effects of your Anti-Doloric Oil, having re- 
jommended it to many of my friends, I can assure you it is the best medicine for the Gout, and 
Rheumatism I deer knew. 

Yours, respectfully 

March 17, 1842. A. HARRINGTON. 

An eminent Physician, who was suspended from his Professional Duties by Rheumatic Gout, in 
a few hours obtained such Relief that instead of being lifted in and out of his Carriage, he could 
leave it without inconvenience to himself or assistance from others. 


SUMMER 


To the custom of periodical visits to the SEA COAST, in situations usually exposed to the 
SUN'S MOST FERVID RAYS, and destitute of the cool and delicious shadows of the sylvan 
retreat, we frequently trace many cases of Cutaneous Malady. SOLAR HEAT produces upon the 
delicate Skin a species of inflammation, which, upon subsiding-, leaves a permanent stain of 
invetrate TAN, or sprinkles of FRECKLE; in other instances, a discoloration inclining to 
REDNESS and swelling, afterwards easily excited to assume some one of the multitudinous 
forms of ERUPTION. There exists no doubt that these evils are materially aggravated by 
saline VAroun, or by sea bathing, which latter, though salubrious as a tonic, cannot be other¬ 
wise than unfavourable to the susceptibility of the Female Complexion to injury from stimulating 
and acrid cases,—The only efficient preventive against these unpleasant liabilities of the skin 
and complexion is 




AN AUXILIARY OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO THE SUPPORT OF FEMALE 

BEAUTY! 


By its use, tlie effects of atmospheric influence upon the skin are entirely neutralized, and that 
constant healthy action of the minute vessels promoted—on which depend continued delicacy of 
texture and tint. 

The distressing and unsightly varieties of Cutaneous Eruptions are also promptly eradicated by 
the Kalydor. Spots, Pimples, Freckles, Discolorations and Sallowness, yield to its specific 
qualities, and ere succeeded by a smoothness and transparency of the skin, giving rise to the most 
pleasurable sensations. 

Ladies travelling, or temporarily subjected to any deviation of equable temperature, will find 
in the KalyJjoh n renovating and refreshing auxiliary, dispelling the cloud of languor from the 
Complexion, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation attending restored elasticity of the 
skin. 


THE ARMS, NECK, AND HANDS, 

Also partake largely of the advantage derived from its use, exhibiting a delicacy of appearance 
heretofore scarcely attainable—even with the most sedulous care and attention. 

Rowland’s Kalydor, infallible in removing all harshness and irritability, will also be found 
highly useful to Gentlemen who suiter from those causes after Shaving. In fact, whether as an 
appendage to the elegant Toilet, the Dressing room, or the Travelling Equipment, Rowland’s 
Kalydor will be found to realise the most sanguine expectation that can be formed of its refresh¬ 
ing, purifying, and restorative powers. Price 4*. (id. and 8,s. 6d. per bottle. 


FOR THE HAIR, 

Ensures a luxuriance of growth, and restores the Hair when lost during protracted illness, or 
subsequent debility. Its nourishing qualities are also evident in presenting the Hair from be¬ 
coming grey; thus demonstrating renovation of vitality in the roots as a prominent result of its 
use. It. is the most elegant, agreeable, and efficacious application, both lor realizing and sustain¬ 
ing, in the utmost perfection, a beautiful Head of Hair. 

Notice.— Each bottle is (with a Treatise on the Hair, 31st edition) enclosed in a wrapper, on 
which arc engraved the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil," and the Name and Address in Red, 
on Lace-work, thus, A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-Garden, London, 

Counter-signed ALEX. ROW’LAND. 

*,• To ensure the genuine article see that the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” are en¬ 
graven on the back of the Label nearly 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

The lowest price is 3s. 6 d .; tlie next, 7s.; or Family oottles (containing 4 small) at 10s. 6d.; or 

Double that size, 21s. 


OR PEARL DENTIFRICE. 


The great esteem in which the Public have long held this delightful powder precludes the neces¬ 
sity here of entering into a minute detail of its merits, and the singular advantages it so eminently 
possesses over most of the common jjowders sold for the Teeth. It is sufficient to observe, that 
Rowland’s Odonto is a pure preparation of the most efficient Vegetable matter, which not only 
has the property of Tendering the above beautiful organs of the mouth dazzingly white, but of 
strengthening their organic structure, and fulfilling the delightful object of giving fragrancy to the 
breath. Price 2s. !)d. per box, duty included. 

Notice.—The Name and Address of the Proprietors— 

A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN, LONDON, 
are engraved on the Government Stamp, which is pasted on the first and last articles ; and also 
printed in red, on the Wrapper in which the Kalydor is enclosed. 

Many Shop-keepers sell counterfeits of the above, composed of the most pernicious ingredients. 
They call their trash the “ genuine," and sign A. RowlandSon, omitting the “ recommeading 
them as being cheap. 

%• Be sure to ask for “ ROWLAND’S” articles. 
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iftofcfS. 


Notre bulletin de cejour ne pourra ajouter 
rien de bien important aux details assez precis 
que contenaieni nos derniers numeros. Quant 
aux dtoffes, ce sont toujours des foulards, des 
mousselines de laine, des orgaudis, des plkins, 
des bareges et des moires, pour lesquelles on 
ressuscite les noms bien significalifs de Pom¬ 
padour et de Ninon. C’est du reste une ma¬ 
nure commode de faire de'la nouveautd, et 
la recclte se tronve k la portee de toules les 
intelligences. 

Les formes attendent, et comrae nous ne 
sommes encore qu’au commencement d'aoflt, 
e’est trois mois d* patience que la morte 
saison leur impose. Trois mois! C’est uq es- 


pace de temps toujours bien long, raais 
quand it s’agit de modes, trois mois sont trois 
siiides. 

Nous vous dirons pourtant, en observation 
gdndrale, que les surc£s de la passementerie 
df'passeut toutes previsions, et que les brode- 
ries en soulaclie s’appliquent maintenant a 
loutes les toilettes, ainsi que nous en avons 
fait 1’observation dans les ateliers de raa- 
dame Thitfry , oil nous avons vu encore 
que les etoffes legfcres s’accommodent fort 
bien de corsages & coulisses horizontales, 
fantaisie aujourd’hui gdndralement adoptde et 
trailde dans cette maison avec une perfection 
qui ne laisse rien k desirer. 
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M“* Thi(5ry execute beau coup de redingotes 
en batiste blanche a raies, s'ouvrant sur une 
jupe de jaconas a entredeux brodes; des robes 
en organdis et en mousseline ornties de trois 
grands plis 4 la jupe, on d’une «V;helle de ru- 
ban formant tablier, d’autrts ricbemenl gar- 
nies a la jupe de remplis garnis de nialines, el, 
enfin des robes en moire de divcrses nuances, 
s’ouvrant de cbaque cote de la jupe ornee de 
revers dc moire d’une nuanre differente, mais 
barmonieusemt nt assortie, joints ensembles 
par une ccbelle de mban; la robe de dessous, 
en moire de la infime nuance <i«c les revers, 
depasse cede de dcssus de loute la hauteur de 
I’ourlet; .corsage en poiute Ires decollete, 
garni de trois biais sans couture sur lepauletie, 
manehes eourtes garnies de biais releves !ais- 
sant le bras entieremenl decouvert. Cette 
cbarmante toilette que M”' Tliiery cxpiidinil 
dans une maison de caiupagnc oil 1'on se pro¬ 
pose de donner quelques bals d’cte, avail pour 
complement une de ces ravissantes coiffures 
donl Cliagot scul a le secret, car nos plaisirs 
de l’ele soul aussi l'objet de sa sollicitude, et 
chaquc jour, pour ainsi dire, vient nous prou- 
ver Lout ce qn’il y a de resources dans celle 
riche ct briliante imagination qui crceloujours 
sans jamais s’epuiscr. Aujourd'lmice sontdes 
garnitures dc robes en reseda, en myosolis, 
en geranium, etc., etc.; des cordons cn fleu- 
rettes pour bonier les doubles et triples jupes, 
les oruements du corsage el le has des pelites 
manehes, etc.; lout cola bicn frais, bien ve- 
loute, artislement colorc, el execute avee un 
gofit si pur, une elegance si attrayante, qu’on 
esl foice de convenir que Cliagot a dans sa 
speciality une superiority incontestable. 

L’exposilion qui a lieu depuls quelques 
jours dans les salles de l’Orangerie du Louvre 
est une veritable bortne fortune pour nos bul¬ 
letins hebdomadaires, parce qu’clie attire une 
foule nombreuse, et que, dans le nombre, on 
trouve toujours quelques toilettes debongodt. 


Nous tiisons dans le nombre, et celle restric¬ 
tion n’a reelleinent rien d’injuste , car il est 
trop vrai que la saison d'ete est pour la mode 
one epoque de saturnales, et qu’il rfcgne alors 
un laisser-aller tin pen trop encourageant et 
qui perinet de risquer 4 pen pr4s tout. Aussi 
vovez aver, quel’e effronlerie le eaniail, la pd- 
lerine et le Crispin, ces trois lilies jumelles du 
mauvais gout, abusent de la tolerance qu’on a 
eu la faihiesse de leur temoigner jusqu’a ee 
jour. Felintons-nous, du resle, de les voir 
hater, par leurs propres excfcs, une (in qui ne 
sera jamais assez prochainc , et esperons que 
le dernier camail tombera avpc les derni&res 
feuilles, et qu’il aura le bon esprit de ne plus 
sortir de son tumbeau. Ain-d soit-il! 

En attendant la realisation de ce v<ru , qne 
eerlaines denos leclricestrouveronlpeut-etre 
un tant soil peu fcrocc, laissons le camail jouir 
de ses derniers succes et se pavaner orgueil- 
leusement sur de gracieux corsages donl il 
nous cache les heureux details, «l dontnous 
ne pourrions voiis enlrelenir, si nous u’avious 
la ressourcc dc voir ers monies toilettes dans 
les ateliers, ce qui nous aide a les reconnaitre 
quand nous avons l’avanlage dc les retrouver 
sur noire chctnin, soil mix Tuileries, aux 
Cliamps-Eh sees oil au hois de Boulogne, soit, 
comme ces derniers jours, dans les salles de 
’Orangeric du Louvre. 

Ainsi, pour ne parler que des toilettes dc 
ville, les seules qui puissenl offrir en ce mo¬ 
ment quelqne intCrCt, nous avons retronvd 
au Louvre deux des plus dyiicieuses crea¬ 
tions de madatne Lallemand, remarqua- 
bles par une cxquisc fralcheur et une sim¬ 
plicity toute gracieuse. CYtaient deux robes 
en poult de soie , l’nne garnie 4 la jupe d’un 
double rang de bouillonnes hordes d’une pe¬ 
tite ruche decouple; corsage montant ouvert 
en coeur -, manebes plates, avec manchetles de 
dentellecouvrantlamoitiede la main; l’autre 
brod^e 4 la jupe d’une guirlande arrondie snr 
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chaque cote du le de devant et monlant cn ta- 
blier jusqu’4 la poinle du corsage qui est plat, 
montanl, ouvert en cmuret brode egalement de 
1’epaulelte 4 la pointe; manches plates avec 
petits jockeys ronds brodes. Faul-il vous dire 
que la premiere toilette avail pour comple¬ 
ment tin Crispin en mousseliuc brodee ferme 
par un no ud de rnban bleu, el la secundc un 
cainail en denteile noire '( 

Nous avons vu encore, loujours de M m * Lal- 
lemand, une fort jolie robe cn pique rose fer- 
mee par une rangee de boutons emailles, cor¬ 
sage plal , ouvert, orne tie deux rangs de bou¬ 
tons cn (ivenlail, le dos du corsage plat et ter¬ 
mini par un petit caraco , les manclies plates 
ferniees le longdel’avant-bras par des bunions 
pareils 4 eeu\ de la garniture dc la robe; pour 
complement, une guimpe 4 entre-dcux brodes 
•"pares par plusieurs petits plis et ferinee par 
de petits boutons en or. 

Nous sommes heureux d'avoir a tons 
mentionner aujourd’hui deux toilettes de 
madame Descombes, an talent sou'p’c et 
gracieux de laquelle nous avons ueja eu 
1’occasion dc rendre justice- — Nos eloges 
irouveronl une justification complete dans le 
succEs des nouveautes quo nous allons vous 
decrire. D’abord,unc robe en foulard ecru, 
ornee sur le devant de la jupe d’une riche 
broderie en soutache, corsage montanl cn 
pointe, brode, manches plates, et, pour com¬ 
plement, une pelerine-cardiiiale hrodeetout 
aulour; ensuile une robe cn gros d’Oran a 
reflets gris et ecru, ornee en tablier de petits 
choux lies entr’eux par une passementerie- 
guipure, corsage montanl en pointe, 4 triple 
couture, celle du milieu recouvcrte en passe¬ 
menterie guipure , manches plates, doubles 
manchettes retombant sur la main; echarpe en 
mousseline brodee garnie d’une haute Valen¬ 
ciennes. Les salons <^e LeclEre, pour lequel 
il n'y a pas de morte - saison, continuent 
a fitre le rendez-vous de tonles nos Ele¬ 


gantes. Nou^ y avon-s vu de fort jolis cha¬ 
peaux en crepe blanc 4 forme relevi e, dreou- 
vrant le deiriferc dc la tele ,ornes d'une bran- 
chede feuillage el d’une «oilelte d’anglelerre; 
d’autres en crepe bleu orns d une riche den- 
lelle; des paillts tic riz qmseposent LrEs en 
avanl sur le Ironl, les deux totes de la passe 
joints derriere par un inru.l de ruban tie taffe¬ 
tas vert qui remplace le bavolet, plusieurs 
marabouts inn's vert disposes en guirlande 
amour de la foune. 

Une nouveauteassez piquante el qui obtient 
un sum's remarqualile, re son! les cha¬ 
peaux en crt'pc tcuciu brodes sur la passe de 
trois tresses tie paille et otnes sut leeoted’un 
de ces eoqnels plsimets russi s t|u'on ne trouve 
que chez Cliagol; It s chapeaux en poult dc 
soie blanc orne.s de hints en ciepc et d’une 
longue plume blanche qui descend i usque sur 
l'epaulc, sonl toujours bien pnrlc*.. 

La maison May^r, qui sait taricr ;i 
heurciiscmenl les produits qu'<! litre 4 la 
fashion, a tie tlehcieuses mit-incs e»’ \eiours 
noir et grenat qui xont fort bien a tec. les 
munches courles, et qui se "arr.'.^cnl d" ri¬ 
ches bracelets, d\ cgardes eordt'iues, tie 
somplueuses dentclles. On airr.e beaucoup ses 
milaines en velours brodecs de lacets en relief 
et garnies de glands algtiriens , antique ses 
milaines en pean ferniees par une rangee de 
petits boutons en perles ou en or. 

La derniEre creation il'Oudinol-Lutel justi- 
lie les eloges de notre avant-dernier bulletin , 
el nous remercions Huddle tndusiiiel d'avoir 
applique aussi lieurettsenienl a la chaussure le 
frais et leger tissu que connaissent Unites nos 
lectrices. C'esl un bientail inappreciable, au¬ 
jourd’hui surloul que nous jonissons de 52 
degres de cbaleur , si j’en crois mon thermo- 
mEtre. II est vrai que cet instrument a ete 
fabrique par un enfant d’Apollon, et je soup- 
$orme dans les degres un peu d’exageration 
poetique. Quoi qu’il en soit, la pedicrine ne 
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pouvait faire sa premiere apparjtion sous de 
plus favorables auspices, et nous sommes per¬ 
suade que bienlot le nouveau tissu aura toute 
la popularity de la crinoline. Nous avons vu 
different® modules de bottines, de souliers et 
de pantoufles, et nous nous sommes con- 
vaincue que les chaussures en pedicrine ont 
tout ce qui peut leur assurer le patronage de la 
Mode. La legdrety, la finesse et lafraicheur du 
tissu l’emportent de beaucoup sur toules les 
lentatives failes jusqu’a cejonr ponr amcliorer 
cette importante partie de notre toilette, et si 
vous joignez a ces qualites, deja si precieuses 
la richessc et I’harmonie des nuances, la co- 
quetteliedes formes et le fini d’cxecntion que 
possedenl au plus hautdegry tons ces modules, 
vous conviendrez avec nous que les succes de 
la pedicrine ne sont pas coniestaWe.s, puis- 
qu’ellenous assure 4 la fois de nouvellesjouis- 
sances et de nouvelles parures. 

Nous ne saurions vous recommander plus 
a propos la poudre du cciyiire Guerlain, 
poudre qui donne aux gants un parfum 
d’une parfaite distinction. Le nom de Guer¬ 
lain est du resle une anionic, et sa reputation 
est depuis longtemps au dessus de tous les 
eloges; aussi ne voulons-nous que vous rap- 
peler ses produitsauxquels la santy et la beaule 
doivent tant, heureuses compositions, benies 
de toutes celles de nos lectrices qui en ont fail 
usage : l’oleine emulsive, qui communique 4 
la peau une si delicieuse fraicbeur, la lotion 
de Guerlain , lotion ryparatrice , dont I’usage 
fait rapidement disparaitre les traces que lais> 
sent toujours les fatigues prolongees, les lon¬ 
gue* maladies, les plaisirs pris sans mesure, 
etc., etc. Cilons encore l’eau de Judee pour 
les bains, cosmetique qui a une puissance si 
s&re, la cydonia, qui donue 4 la cbevelure un 
eclat d’ybdne, la pile aux quatre semences, 


etc., etc. Les essences de Guerlain pour inOu- 
choirs sont trop connoes et trop appreciyes 
pour que nous insistions beaucoup sur cet 
article, mais nous vous recommandons ses sa¬ 
chets pour eiubaumer le tinge: c'est one non- 
veauty fort gofiiee. 

Nous rappelons 4 votre souvenir, en at¬ 
tendant les details d’un prochain bulletin, 
les meubles en fers creux de Ganlillot 
frfcres. Nous ne saurions trop insister sur 
les raisons d’economie, de commodity et d’<5- 
legance qui ont assigmi aux fers creux une 
place si distinguee parmi les produits de 1'in- 
dustrie contemporaine. Nous sommes dej4 
entre dans qnelques dyveloppements 4 ce su- 
jet. Nous nous proposons d’y revenir plus 
d’une fois. 

DESCRIPTION DES GRAVURES. 


!V° 10 22.—Toilette deville. 

N 11 1023.—Toilette d'inlineur. 


Isabelle, Claire, Eugenie. 

Le portrait qui accompagne cette livraison, 
el qui porte le n« 14I, reprysente la princesse 
Claire-Eugenie, dont la livraison de juillet 
contenait la notice historique, revfitue du cos¬ 
tume de religieuse franciscaine, dans Sequel 
elle mourul et fut ensevelie, d’apryg sa volon- 
te expresse, le 1 ddembre 1655. 


IMPniMEltlE DE A. APPERT, PASSAGE [HJ CAIflE, 54. 
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opened her eye* more fully then ever to her unfortunate situation: she felt &§M01 
Duke of Norwood would never consent to his son’s forming an alliance wimK||j 
and she determined to use every effort to drive his image from her mind, JKA 
an appearance of coldness to discourage his addresses. This, unfortunate^HH 
could not do, without appearing to act with coquetry, a tiling which her pu^MH 
ingenious soul abhorred. In the first moment of pleased confusion, the only Ml 
that presented itself to her mind was that she was beloved by a man who appeared to 
possess every noble quality that could win the heart, and to whose suit the proudest 
peeress in England would have listened with delight. Though dignified and 
retenue in her manners, she was unskilled in concealing her feelingB. Lord Ever- 
sham had, therefore, no cause to complain of the reception which his declaration 
had met with, and though no word of encouragement passed her lips, he read in her 
countenance, as plainly as words could speak, that his had found their way to a 
heart which had never before responded to the whisperings of love. How then could 
she so suddenly assume indifference? C'est le premier pas ijut coute, and she re¬ 
solved to begin, at once, her work of self-denial. Meanwhile, her mind was harassed 
with fears on the subject of her birth. Was she the offspring of guilt, and would 
she not, on the death of her benefactress, be hurled as an intruder and impostor 
from the high station which she enjoyed. 

This fearful question having taken possession of her imagination, she hastened 
to the breakfast-parlour, and throwing herBelf into the arms of the Countess, she 
entreated that she would suffer her to seek a situation in some family, where 
she could make herself useful and procure her living b> her own exertions; “ for,” 
added she, weeping passionately, “ I have not courage to encounter the sneers 
which my appearance in public must ever excite : as a governess or humble com¬ 
panion I should have no mortifications of this sort to encounter. I feel that I 
must ever be alone in the world, and the sooner I enter on the path that it has 
pleased God to mark out for me the better." 

The Countess looked at the noble countenance of her piotcgee, and felt that she 
was not formed to be a humble companion to any one. She saw that something had 
occurred very recently to distress her favorite, and tried with all the eloquence of 
affection to restore her serenity, winding up her arguments by saying, “ surely, 
Louisa, if you entertained for me even a small portion of the affection which I do 
for you, you could not wish to leave me, alone, in my old age 

This was touching a chord which could not fail to vibrate. Louisa adored her 
benefactress, and throwing her arms round her neck assured her that nothing should 
ever again induce her to give utterance to feelings of discontent. 

Let it not be inferred from this circumstance that Louisa was fond of scenes, or, 
in other words, of making a vulgar display of her feelings; on the contrary, though 
a girl of strong passipns and acute sensibility, she was calm and gentle in her de¬ 
portment ; but the remarks which she had overheard on the previous evening had 
wounded her feelings to the quick, and the idea that she was compelled by her un¬ 
fortunate situation to return coldness and restraint for Lord Eversliam's feelings of 
warmth and affection made her irritable and unhappy. 

D— (court UAGAEIHk)—AUGUST, 1841. 
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The ladies had scarcely finished breakfast, when Sir George Fairfax was an* 
nounced. Louisa, on hearing the arrival of a visitor, anxious to conceal the 
traces of tears which were Btill visible on her face, made a hasty retreat. Sir George 
had, therefore, the satisfaction of finding the Countess alone. Though at a loss to 
discover to what cause she owed so early a visit, her ladyship was too polite t© 
betray any surprise, and entered into conversation only on general topics. No 
sooner, however, had the breakfast-tray been removed, than Sir George began to 
break the object of his visit, by turning the conversation on the sensation which 
Miss Villiars had made on her debut at the Duchess of Ely’s ball; and having com¬ 
mented in strong terms on her beauty, talents and so forth, he added, “ if the 
current report be true that she will inherit a considerable fortune on her coming 
of age, she is likely to marry well.” 

Now, Sir George had never heard that Miss Villiars would inherit a farthing on 
her coming of age ; he had raised the report for the occasion. 

The ruse succeeded ; the Countess told him frankly, that, though her protegee had 
no fortune by inheritance, it was her intention, in the event of her forming a matri¬ 
monial connection, U) provide for her in such a manner as would secure to her a 
handsome establishment. 

This was all that Sir George wished. He was perfectly sincere in his admiration 
of Miss Villiars, and finding that she would have a good fortune, he resolved to over¬ 
look her doubtful origin, and press his suit before Lord Eversham could have time 
to insinuate himself inlo the young lady’s favor, and defeat his projects. Without 
any farther circumlocution, he, therefore, declared to the Countess his wish to con¬ 
vert her eleve into “ Lady Fairfax,” and asked her consent to his making immediate 
proposals to Miss Villiars. 

The Countess was taken by surprise ; fihe had felt alarmed, thinking at first that 
he was going to renew his addresses to herself; but satisfied that her fears were ground¬ 
less, she began to consider the probabilities of Louisa’s listening to his suit. This 
was a point on which Sir George appeared to entertain no doubt, and from his em- 
pressement and total rejection of the diffident bearing which generally characterises 
an unaccepted lover, the Countess supposed that he must have met with some en¬ 
couragement, from the fair object, of his choice. She, therefore, consented to his 
wish of having an interview with her, and promised, should he succeed, to give her 
unqualified sanction to their union. Still, she could not help thinking it almost im¬ 
possible that Louisa could be happy as the wife of Sir George Fairfax; she had un¬ 
consciously interwoven the image of Lord Eversham with that of her eleve, and she 
wished that Sir George had declared himself previous to her expressing her inten¬ 
tions with regard to her fortune. Resolved not to bias the mind of the young lady, 
before her interview with Sir George, the countess rang the bell, and desired the 
servant to inform Miss Villiars that she wished to see her in tJ\e breakfast palour. 

Louisa’s first enquiry if Sir George Fairfax was gone being answered in the ne¬ 
gative, she hastened with a beating heart to obey the Countess’ summons. 

“ What," said she to herself, “ could be the reason of Sir George’s calling so early ? 
and if his visit was on business, why was she invited to join the conference! Or, 
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could he have possibly sought an interview with the Countess, charged with any 
message from Lord Eversham in which she was concerned ?” This idea oppressed 
her mind as she lingered on the stair-case, whilst pretending to be busily engaged 
fastening her bracelet, but, in reality, endeavoring to regain her self-possession ; 
seeing, however, that the servant bad opened the door, and was waiting for her to 
pass, she rallied her courage and answered Sir George’s enquiries after her health, 
with apparent tranquillity. 

The Countess soon after left the room, and Louisa found herself teie-a-tetc with 
her admirer, who did not think it necessary to keep her long in suspense. “ Since," 
said he, “ Miss Villiars has condescended to favor me with an interview, may I hope 
that what I am about to say will meet with indulgence ?" Louisa, in the simplicity 
of her heart, reminded Sir George Fairfax that she had obeyed the summons 
of the Countess, at the same time casting a wistful glance on the carpet, as if 
she entertained something approaching to a hope that the ground would open and 
deliver her from the trammels of Sir George’s eloquence. At length, she murmured 
something about joining her Ladyship in the drawing-room. 

“ 1 have already,” resumed her lover, “ received the Countess’ permission to 
inform you that if is in your power to make me the happiest of men.” 

Louisa began to tremble from head to foot; she tried to speak, but in vain, and 
as the truth flashed across her mind, her face was suffused with blushes. 

Sir George, mistaking her embarrassment and silence for encouragement, seized 
her hand and entreated that site would not suffer herself to be agitated by the 
abruptness of his proposal. “ I have duly considered the matter,” added the soi- 
disant adorer, “ and 1 feel assured that in spite of the prejudices of the world, 
the beauty and talents of Miss Villiars must far outweigh those little impediments 
which exist with regard to birth and family connections ami, again. Sir George 
attempted to seize the small, trembling hand which had been hastily withdrawn 
from his impassioned grasp. 

Louisa rose from her chair, and drawing up her figure to its full height, while 
her eyes flashed with indignation, replied :—“ Sir George Fairfax ! there must be 
some great mistake iu this matter; lor I cannot believe that you came here pur¬ 
posely to insult me under the roof of the Countess of Inidiey. I will not affect 
to misunderstand you, but will candidly inform you that your decision on this 
subject lias been premature, and notwithstanding the unfortunate impediments which 
you have thought it necessary to recall to my recollection, and which you have had 
the generosity to overlook, I must gratefully, but decidedly, decline the honor of 
your alliance. 1 ' 

Sir George stood petrified with astonishment; he had been so much occupied 
in finding arguments to overcome his own scruples, that he had never anticipated 
any on the part of the lady. Seeing her move towards the door, he threw himself 
on one knee, and entreated in the most passionate terms that she would allow him 
to hope, and not in a moment of anger, caused by his unfortunate allusion to cir¬ 
cumstances over which she had no control, blast his prospects of happiness for ever. 
Just at this juncture, and before Sir George (who had become seriously alarmed at 
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the complexion of affairs) had time to recover his mental equilibrium, the door 
opened, and Lord Eversham was announced. 

This unlucky eontre-lemps filled up the measure of his vexation. He had been 
rejected by Miss Villiars, and his humble posture had been discovered by the than, 
whom of all others he disliked, who, also, he now doubted not was the cause of his 
mortification, 

“ Bravo, Sir George! I thought you gentlemen of the long robe were too much 
occupied in the weighty matters of the law to practise tableaux-vivans in the 
morning, I regret that my untimely intrusion has driven away your divinity !” 

“ Pshaw !” replied Sir George ; “ a mere bagatelle ! Miss Villiars is but a child ; 
one must go a little out of one’s way to please those bread-and-butter sort of girls." 

44 A tolerably well-grown child, however,” rejoined his lordship. “ And pray is 
Miss Villiars so exigeante as to demand that you should make the agreeable on 
bended knee ?" 

“ Pooh— pooh ! 1 told you it was a mere joke ; but I have no time to talk about 
such nonsenseand suddenly recollecting that he was obliged to hurry into the city 
on business, ihe discomfited lawyer donned his hat and rushed out of the house, 
stung with shame and vexation, but never doubting that if he could put a stop to 
Lord Eversham’s intimacy with Lady Dudley and her protegee, the young lady 
would soon recover from her indignation at the abrupt manner in which he had 
approached her, and would open her eyes to the advantages which he offered her. 

While Sir George retraced his way to Russell-square, chewing the bitter cud of 
his reflections, Lord Eversham was leaning on the mantel-piece, thinking of the 
scene which he had so unexpectedly witnessed. 44 Could Miss Villiars, whom he 
believed to be all purity and goodness, be acting a deceitful part ? It was only the 
evening before, when he had rallied her on Sir George’s marked devotion to her, 
that she had said, 44 she could not help disliking him, and that he had never 
before paid her even common attention." How then was he to account for the 
situat ion in which he had found him ? He had little doubt, in spite of his awkward 
attempt to treat the matter en badinage, that he was there for the express purpose 
of making a formal declaration; and how had that declaration been received by 
Miss Villiars ? Lord Eversham was not of a disposition to endure suspense with 
patience, and he determined to seize the first moment of his being alone with Louisa 
to entreat her to come to some explanation on the subject of her intimacy with Sir 
George, and should he be satisfied on that point, to lose no time in declaring his 
sentiments. Could he succeed in winning the affection of Miss Villiars, as his father 
entertained a warm friendship for the Countess, he trusted, he would have little 
difficulty in persuading him to give his consent to his union with her protegee. 

Rousing himself from his reverie, he rang the bell and asked if the Countess was 
visible. The man answered in the affirmative, and conducted.him to the drawing¬ 
room, where be found her ladyship and Miss Villiars. The latter returned hia 
admiring yet respectful glance with an appearance of confusion, and replied to hia 
anxious enquiries after her health with a coldness which augured ill for the 
explanation which he Imped to receive. The fates seemed, indeed, combined against 
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him, and he was condemned to suffer all the torments of suspense. A constant 
succession of visitors filled up the rest of the morning till the first dinner bell rang, 
when the ladies retired to dress. 

His lordship, in despair, returned to his hotel to make his toilet, which he ac¬ 
complished in the short space of ten minutes ; he then threw himself into his cab, 
and having ordered his groom to drive like lightening, he hoped that Miss Villiars 
might be the first to descend to the drawing-room. But, again, he was dis¬ 
appointed : seated on the couch where his fancy had pictured the sylph-like form of 
Louisa, he found the fat, good-natured Duchess of Ely, who had come to dine and 
accompany them to the opera to witness the debut of the Countess Leonelli, who, in 
consideration of her birth and title, and the unfortunate events which had induced 
her to have recourse to her talents for support, had secured the patronage of her 
grace, whose heart was open as day to melting charity. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Le Maitre d» Musique .—La philosophic cst quelque chose, Mais la musique, Monsieur, U 
musique. 

Le Maitre a dar.ser .—La musique et la danse, la musique et la danse, c'est 14 tout ce qu'il faut. 

Le Maitre de Musique 11’ n'y a rim que soit si utile dans un i'lat que la musique. 

Le Maitre a danscr .—II n’y a rien que sou si necessaire aux homines que ia duuse. 

Le Maitre de Musique .—Sans la musique un etat ne peut subsister. 

Le Maitre a danse.r .—Sans la danse un hoimne ne sauratt rien faire. Moliere. 

Wars Louisa found herself, for the first time, in the brilliant circle of the Opera- 
house, all her cares were forgotten, in the novelty and excitement of the surround¬ 
ing scene. 

Had there been neither opera nor ballet, she would have been very well amused 
for an hour, looking at the groups of beautiful women who filled the boxes. The 
Queen had held a drawing-room in the morning, and had just entered the royal 
box, attended by her maids of honor and some of the flower of the nobility dressed 
in full costume. 

After the first flush of pleased surprise was over, Louisa sank back on her seat, 
struck with a feeling of her own insignificance. Surrounded by all the aristocracy 
of the country, and by many of the rich and noble of other nations, she could not 
banifih from her mind the bitter reflection, that no human being formed a link 
between her and the bright chain of which she shone a conspicuous ornament; and 
resting her arm on the edge of the box she shaded her face with her fairy hand, 
wishing to escape the notice which her first appearance had excited. But if Louisa 
felt little gratification at the admiration which attended her appearance in public, 
not so did Lord Eversham. Nothing contributes more to feed the passion of love 
in the male sex, than, the consciousness that the object of their adoration is admired 
and pursued by others. It is not uncommon for men of narrow intellect to suppose 
that if a woman is endowed with superior personal and menial attractions she must 
be vain, frivolous and incapable of performing the duties of domestic life ; but Lord 
Eversham was not one of those, and he rejoiced to think that the homage which was 
paid to his beloved would give place to a warmer feeling, could the qualities of her 
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heart and mind be discovered through the medium of the numerous opera-glasses 
that were employed in scanning her features. The overture ceased, and Louisa 
lost all recollection of Belf, in her anxiety for the success of the debutante, whom the 
duchess had described as a very interesting and talented woman, who having been 
reduced to extreme poverty by the calamities of civil war, had determined to sacri¬ 
fice feeling, and avail herself of her musical talents, in some measure to retrieve 
*the ruined fortunes of her family. Her Grace of Ely looked to the success or failure 
of the contessu merely as a matter of money, and felt little anxiety with regard to 
the ability of the debutante. The house was crammed to the ccilinf, and she re- 
collected that a young officer of the sister kingdom, to whom she bad sold a dozen 
tickets, had remarked that the name of a raal countess in the bills would fill the 
house, even if her voice failed to effect that object. But Major O'Brien was in this 
instance mistaken ; for John Bull, though notorious for gullibility, having paid his 
eight-and-sixpence, forgot the countess in the artiste , and felt inclined at the end of 
the first act to exclaim with Juliet, “ what’s in a name?” Amidst loud and long 
continued uravos, the Leonelli advanced towards the foot-lights, but before she had 
sung six bars of the recitative, the hopes of the audience had sunk below zero. She 
had unfortunately chosen Otello for her first appearance. The Dcsdemona of Pasta 
still rang in the ears of the fanatici per la musica, and the thin, sweet voice of the 
contessa, and her timid, constrained gestures, could bear no comparison with the 
thrilling notes and impassioned acting of the great artiste. Still, the contessa was 
an interesting woman, and as the audience saw that she was laboring under the dis¬ 
advantage of excessive timidity, they were inclined to be indulgent. Her figure was 
elegant, but rather too petite for a prima donna : her countenance was Grecian, and 
the bcautitul clearness of her fair complexion was rendered more striking by the 
dark lustre of her eagle eye. But in spite of the attractions of her features, her 
performance was tame and unsatisfactory, and when the curtain drew up for the 
second act, her friends felt infected with her timidity. She endeavored, in vain, to 
rally her courage as the opera proceeded, and when she gave the beautiful passage, 
Sc il padre in' abbandona, with which Pasta used to electrify the house, her failure 
was complete. At the conclusion of the piec'\ a faint attempt at applause was made. 
Costa elevated his shoulders till they touched his ears ; Spagnoletti took a pinch of 
snuff, and the ill-bred part of the audience tittered, but malgrc these indications of 
disapprobation, according to the barbarous custom of the times, the panting and dis¬ 
pirited prima donna was dragged before the curtain to curtsey and look grateful for 
a few more bravos, which she had tact enough to attribute more to her beauty and 
modest deportment than to her skill as an artiste. 

The audience being satisfied with her obedience to their summons, permitted her 
to retire to her dressing-room, where, having shed some hysterical tears, and drunk 
a glass of can sucre, she gave her hand to her husband, and was conducted by him 
to her carriage, never more to appear before an English audience, except in her box 
over the stage, where she was seen to much greater advantage than on the boards of 
the theatre. Her failure excited no surprise, either in herself or in her intimate 
friends. Besides being deficient in firmness of nerve and physical strength, she had 
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too much susceptibility and delicacy of mind to succeed as a debutante in the his¬ 
trionic profession, at an advanced period of life. But enough of the contessa. 

During the performance, Louisa had listened with the eager attention of a novice, 
seldom withdrawing her eyes from the stage, except to refer to the libretto between 
the acts: however, her attention had been several times attracted by the appearance 
of a man in the pit who had stationed himself exactly under the countess’ box, and 
continued to eye her and her noble companions with a scrutiny for which she could 
not account. She had more than once felt inclined, when annoyed by his bold and 
persevering stare, to point him out to the notice of Lord Eversham, thinking, from 
his appearance, that he was some discharged servant or retainer of the countess’ 
family ; but fearful that his lordship might be provoked to punish the fellow’s in¬ 
solence, she allowed it to pass in silence, hoping that when the ballet commenced, 
the graceful movements of Taglioni might divert Lis attention from her. In the 
meantime, Lord Eversham had not failed to observe the conduct of the individual 
in question, and as he looked at the harsh and almost ruffianly expression of his 
countenance, with his fierce, black eyes ever turned on his beloved, he felt a strong 
inclination to descend and chastise the rudeness; but supposing from Louisa’s com¬ 
posed manner, that she had not observed him, he attributed the annoyance less to 
any curiosity which they personally excited, than to the eagerness with which the 
vulgar often watch the movements and seem to de,vour the conversation of persons 
of rank. Besides, his lordship was not in a mood to cavil at trifles; the fears 
which had haunted him during thfe day with regard to the impression which the pro¬ 
posal of Sir George Fairfax had made on the mind of Louisa had gradually been 
melting like snow beneath the sun of her cheerfulness ; the resolutions which she 
lnid formed in the morning, to endeavour to treat Lord Eversham with coldness, 
had fled with the depression of spirits which suggested them. The excitement of 
the passing scene had tuned her feelings to their usual pitch of happiness, and 
when some beautifully executed passage in the opera excited her approbation, she 
turned an enquiring glance on her lover, and felt her enjoyment doubly enhanced 
by his sympathy. Lord Eversham had been still farther reassured, by observing 
that Sir George, who had all the evening been playing the agreeable to his friend 
and client. Lady Graball, had made no attempt to approach the countess’ box. This, 
in itself, was “ confirmation strong for had Sir George been the accepted lover 
of Miss Villiars, it was scarcely probable that he would suffer so favorable an op¬ 
portunity to escape of triumphing over a rival. He determined, however, to prevent 
a recurrence of similar uneasiness, by requesting an interview with Miss Villiars 
on the following morning, and should he be so fortunate as to be successful in 
his suit, to write to his father, candidly explaining all the circumstances connected 
with Louisa's residence under the roof of their noble relative, and entreating him, 
if he valued the happiness of his only son, to give his sanction to their union. 

Meanwhile, the ballet proceeded. Taglioni, as Amina in the Sonnanibula, charmed 
all beholders. Louisa bad never before felt the poetry of motion. When Amina 
put her tiny foot on the narrow bridge, with a lighted taper in her hand, the 
breath of the audience seemed almost suspended, and just as the taper fell to the 
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ground, and the attention of the spectators was riveted on the danteuse, Louisa 
felt something twitching the loose, blonde sleeve of her dress which, as she bent 
eagerly forward, hung far over the front of the box. Turning suddenly round, she 
was astonished and alarmed at seeing the man, whose notice had already so much 
annoyed her, with his arm elevated towards the box, endeavoring to thrust into 
her hand a note or slip of paper which was concealed beneath the cuff of his coat. 
Louisa immediately withdrew her arm, with a gesture of indignation ; on seeing 
which, her persecutor raised his head, and, with a demoniac expression of coun-< 
tenance, whispered in tones loud enough to be heard by her to whom they were 
addressed, “ refuse this billet again, and your father’s life will he the price of 
your obstinacy.” Louisa’s heart sickened, and she fell back on her seat, pale as 
death. Lord Eversham turned a fierce eye towards the pit, but he looked in vain 
for any clue to Miss Yilliars’ sudden indisposition. 

The attention of every one else was directed towards the stage, and the individual 
who had excited his displeasure in the early part of the evening was no where to be 
Been. Louisa, anxious to divert the attention of her friends from the real cause of 
her indisposition, attributed it to the heat and excessive excitement to which she 
was unaccustomed, and having availed herself of some eau de Coiogne, which Lord 
Eversham had hastened to procure, she made an effort to overcome the tumult of 
her feelings, and declined the countess’ offer to order the carriage and accompany 
her immediately home, fearful that the person who had so much alarmed her, and 
whose dark and sinister countenance filled her with aversion, might be loitering in 
the passages, and endeavour again to force himself on her notice. Her attempts, 
however, to resume her interest in the spectacle, were vain ; the words of the re¬ 
pulsive stranger were ever present to her ear. Could he have anything to commu¬ 
nicate relative to the mystery which hung over her birth ? Louisa could not help 
indulging a hope that he was either insane or had mistaken her for some other 
person, for so forbidding was his aspect that she felt convinced that he could not be 
the herald of anything but evil tidings; and the wild and unnatural gleam of his hollow 
eye seemed to favor the idea that he was laboring under some mental delusion: 
still, it was strange that he should have singled her out as the object of his persecu¬ 
tion, and she almost regretted that she had not received the billet which he had 
tried to force on her acceptance. 

The countess, judging by the pale countenance of her protegee that she wanted 
repose, sent for her carriage, and, accompanied by Lord Eversham, the ladies pro¬ 
ceeded to the crush-room, where they were accosted by Mrs. Fairfax and her 
daughters, who, escorted by the Count de Millefleurs, were also waiting for their 
carriage. Mrs. Fairfax, who, like the good gentleman in the Spectator, was a great 
respecter of persons, and duly addressed every person according to his or her rank, 
having saluted the duchess and I/ady Dudley, turned to Miss Villiars with a patro¬ 
nizing air, and exclaimed, “ La, child ! what is the matter with you ? I declare 
you look as white as a sheet: well, what a difference a little color does make." 

Miss Fairfax, ashamed of her mother’s brusquerie, said something pretty about a 
snow-drop, which nobody seemed to understand except the Count de Millefleurs. 
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At hut, the carriage! were announced, and as the Fairfax tmjly retired a little to 
give the pas to their superiors, a note was thrust into Louiafe hand, and the same 
voice which had before alarmed her, repeated in a low, budistinct whisper, 11 be 
secret, if you value your life!” Love is ever quick-sighted Lord Eversham saw 
Louisa conceal the note in the bosom of her dress, and a ffrful suspicion flashed 
across his mind ; but the next moment, Louisa, who had ba leaning on his arm, 
fell suddenly forward, and as he conveyed her to the carrial, in a state of insen¬ 
sibility, and gazed on her innocent and death-like featuri all his suspicions 
vanished, and he only felt how dear she was to his existence. I 

Having left his fair burden under the countess’ maternaUre, and ascertained 
that the fresh air had already contributed to revive his belovec^ouisa, his lordship 
returned to the saloon with the vague hope that he might bejble to discover the 
individual who, he doubted not, had been the cause of so mu( distress: he wan¬ 
dered anxiously through the ante-rooms, and searched the awues leading to the 
pit, but in vain. The door-keepers smiled when he enquiredfagerly if they had 
observed a tall man with a sallow complexion dressed in a shjby Spanish cloak, 
his liat pulled over his eyes : a shake of the head was their only|;ply ; sallow men 
with Spanish cloaks were too common at the opera to attract in^idual notice from 
those functionaries. Tired and dispirited, he abandoned his irch as fruitless; 
and having made a last attempt, by describing the man to the porter and drop¬ 
ping a sovereign into his “ yielding palm,” with the promise of twey more if he could 
succeed in tracing him, he prepared to leave the house. Lord jversham had not 
advanced many steps, when he encountered Sir George Fairfax, 1 ^ was standing 
on the pavement, having just seen Lady Graball to her carriage, j 

Sir George had heard of the scene in the cloak-room ; his mder had observed 
Louisa receive the note and conceal it within her robe. The aflalost nothing by 
her manner of describing it: she doubted not that Louisa was caryig on some in¬ 
trigue ; she pitied the poor countess, who had been fostering Serpent in her 
bosom; “ but,” added she, triumphantly, “ nothing better cou be expected t 
‘ what is bred in the bone, will never come out of the flesh.’ ” 

Sir George could not help acknowledging to himself that this jgant aphorism 
was not exactly a propos to the ease of Miss Villiars, whom he woutyt that moment 
have given the world to have made “ bone of his bone,” but he jolved to avail 
himself of the circumstance, to poison the mind of Lord Evershankainst Louisa, 
and with this friendly intent he put his arm within that of the youniobleman, and 
proposed to walk with him as far as Jermyn-strect. Nothing cfd have been 
more disagreeable to Lord Eversham, than the company of Sir Geor&t that precise 
time ; and when the rejected lover vented his spleen by repeating i remarks that 
had been made on the strange conduct of Miss Villiars, and expresses fears that 
she was unworthy of the countess' protection, Lord Eversham was itated beyond 
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all bounds ; angry words passed between them, cards were exohaed, and Sir 
George had the satisfaction of knowing, that on the following day iwas to enjoy 
an honor to which, even in the wildest flights of his ambition he hotfever aspired, 
viz., shooting or being shot by the son of a duke. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" For the love of (ft, a surgeon ; send one presently to Sir Toby/’ Twelfth Night. 

When Louisa retirejfor the night, she declined her maid’s proposal to sit up for 
an hour or two wither, saying, that she felt quite well and did not anticipate any 
return of indispositio As soon as the door closed on the sleepy abigail, she pro¬ 
ceeded with tremblij hands to open the note, which was written in a hand appa¬ 
rently unaccustomed) wield the pen, and ran thus :— 

To Miss V n,LiAHS-Wherc Imight command obedience, I stoop to entreaty, and request 
that you will waive 1 obstacles and admit me to an interview to-morrow evening after 
sunset, when 1 wiljommunicate to you every circumstance relative to your birth. You 
must bribe the servt who admits me, to be secret; should our meeting transpire to the 
countess, or to any her household, the consequences would be more terrible than you 
can imagino- Theisclosurc which I have to make will be painful, hut should you refuse 
to listen to it I muuse compulsion. Be punctual and silent, and all may be well. 

PltTRO BaLDONE. 

This preciou^istle, which is translated into English, was written in bad Italian, 
so bad that Lout had some difficulty in decyphering the meaning of the writer. 

Overcome wl an undeiinable presentiment of evil, she threw herself on her bed, 
but no refresh!* sleep visited her weary eyelids. The most fearful visions crowded 
on her mind, he conduct of the stranger had excited her strongest aversion, and 
she knew not Hr to account for the imperious tone which he assumed in addressing 
her, even if hepoke the truth ; in affirming that be could reveal to her the circum¬ 
stances of he*irth and desertion, could he not have found jmeans of doing so in 
a quiet and reectable manner, without causing her so much alarm. Whatever the 
end proposed^tle good could be expected where so ruffianly an agent had been 
employed, as nothing but the threat that her indiscretion would be fatal to the 
author of hdbeing could have prevented her from revealing all to the countess. 
Baldone had^med her that what he had to say might be painful to her; were 
then the for|dings of her most desponding moments to be realized ? Was she the 
offspring of|rents stained by crime ? and was disgrace in future her only inhe¬ 
ritance ? ly else had Baldone prepared her for painful tidings ? It was pos¬ 
sible that, jbwing the splendor in which she had been reared, the man might 
have siippol that she would be grieved at finding her parentage from humble 
life, but Lem felt that if poverty was the sole degradation, her heart would bound 
to meet th#thors of her being. 

Exhaust^y conflicting ideas, towards morning Louisa fell into a feverish sleep. 
When she fned her eyes at a late hour, she found the countess sitting by the side 
of her bedpd gazing on her perturbed countenance. As she returned the warm 
embrace, ii answered the anxious enquiries of her benefactress with regard to her 
health, shushed to think that, for the first time in her life, she was obliged to 
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uee deception, and had she not dreaded involving others, she would have opened her 
heart to her friend, whose sympathy and advise would have stilled the fever that was 
burning in her veins. Fortunately, as she had made up her mind to know the 
worst, a favorable opportunity presented itself for receiving the stranger. The 
countess was that day to dine at Sir James Bouverie’s ; Louisa had been included 
in the invitation, but she could easily excuse herself on the plea of ill health, a plea 
which the countess readily admitted when she felt the feverish pulse of the suffering 
girl. Fearing some serious attack of illness, she proposed sending immediately for 
the family physician, but to this the invalid would not consent, attributing her in¬ 
disposition solely to the over-excitement of the previous evening, and saying, that a 
few hours rest was all that she required. Having received her promise that she 
would remain in bed, at least till the evening, the countess took her departure, and 
we will now follow her ladyship’s example, and return to Lord Eversham, whom we 
left in jeopardy, in consequence of his rencontre with Sir George Fairfax under the 
piazza of the King’s Theatre. 

The young nobleman having spent a restless night, had just finished dressing, 
when Mr. Allerton was announced. 

Concluding that the object of his visit was to arrange the time and place for his 
hostile meeting with Sir George, he gave orders that he should be instantly admitted. 
He was not a little surprised to find that Sir George had employed his secretary 
to offer the olive-branch of peace, and to say that having considered his lordship's 
youth, and entertaining the warmest friendship and admiration for the Duke of 
Norwood, he could not bring himself to raise his hand against the life of his son, ho 
therefore felt anxious, should Lord Eversliam feel inclined to retract the offensive 
expressions which ho had made use of in a moment of passion, to settle the affair 
in an amicable manner. Mr. Allerton added, “ that should his lordship still insist 
on a hostile meeting, it must inevitably be postponed, as Sir George had during 
the night been in a high fever, and his disease had made such rapid progress within 
the last two hours that the slightest excitement might lead to a fatal termination.” 

Lord Eversham could not help thinking that Sir George’s sudden access of fever 
had happened very mal-a-propos, but being by principle averse from duelling, which 
he looked upon as a remnant of barbarism that “ would be more honored in the 
breach than in the observance," and, moreover, feeling that a very slight apology 
would heal the outraged honor of the prostrate knight, he professed his willingness 
to let the affair pasB, and expressed Borne regret for his impetuosity, accompanied, 
however, with a threat, that he would not again brook the slightest provocation on 
the same subject, as he felt ready to pledge his life on the purity and discretion of 
Miss Villiars. Having settled that matter satisfactorily, the plenipotentiary took 
his leave, add Lord Eversham proceeded to lock up his pistols, with the same cool¬ 
ness with which he had a few moments before selected them for the purpose of 
chastising Sir George’s insolence. 

Whatever may be the opinion of those who are following us in this Tale, to the 
contrary, Sir George’s illness had not been got up by Mr. Allerton for the purpose 
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of diverting Lord Everaham's wrath ; no, though the love of truth need not be com- 
promised by attributing to him one particle of courage, either animal or mural: ill 
he certainly was ; his temples throbbed, and ever and anon he heard the report of a 
pistol; then, groaning audibly, he tugged the blankets and buried his face in the 
pillow; his skin was pale-blue ; his teeth chattered, and Mrs. Fairfax thought the 
dread time of the cholera had returned; even the doctor was puzzled, and, doubtful 
how to proceed, he ordered an anodyne, which the patient thought smelt strong of 
gunpowder; and a pill which arrived half an hour after, his imagination magnified 
into a musket-ball. 

When Mr. Allerton’s footstep was heard on the stairs, the invalid’s face grew 
more livid, and he Bhook like a man in an ague; but when the secretary, in a 
whisper, had delivered Lord Eversham’s message, he threw his night-cap to the 
foot of the bed, and, starting up, desired his mother to ordeT breakfast. The good 
lady, believing that her son was seized with a sudden paroxysm of insanity, fled 
from the apartment, carefully locking the door ; and, ringing the bell with violence, 
she ordered the servant to proceed instantly to the house of Dr. Swift, and inform 
him that she begged to see him immediately, as Sir George was much worse. For¬ 
tunately, the doctor lived in Gower-strect, and the anxious mother, putting herself 
under his protection, was soon at the door of her son’s chamber. She feared to 
find the secretary, whom she had so unceremoniously left in company with the sup¬ 
posed lunatic, torn to pieces, but, on unlocking the door, her mind was soon relieved. 
Sir George lay with his eyes closed, in apparent slumber, and Mr. Allerton was 
quietly seated in the recess of the window. To the doctor’s enquiry how he felt, 
the patient answered, “ better, doctor— much betternevertheless, the doctor pulled 
out his lancet and prepared to bleed him. This measure was violently opposed by 
the sick man, but the doctor considering his perverseness as an additional symptom 
of his malady, persisted, and Sir George, thinking it better that his blood should 
flow under the lancet of the prudent Esculapius, than the fire of the impetuous Lord 
Eversham, made a virtue of necessity, and quietly submitted to the operation. The 
doctor having departed, Sir George again repeated his order for breakfast, which 
order being given in a calm and reasonable manner was immediately complied with, 
and having swallowed a cup of chocolate, a muffin, two eggB, and half a dozen 
slices of rein-deer tongue, the knight found his inward man much refreshed, and 
thinking it beBt for the Bake of appearances to be perdu for the rest of the day, he 
ordered his escrutoire and penned the following letter:— 

“ To His G*Acfc the Duke ot Norwood, 

" My Lord Duke,—Much as it distresses me to wound your paternal feelings, gratitude 
for llie many favors which I have received from your Grace induces me to urge your im¬ 
mediate return to town to watch over the welfare of your son. Nothing but < your timely 
interposition can prevent his forming a connection which could nevsr meet with your 
Grace's approbation. Circumstances prevent me at present from entering more fully on 
tim subject. 1 have already made use of the high privilege which you conferred on me, by 
remonstrating with Lord Eversham; but I regret to say that my interference, instead of 
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producing the desired result, hu ouly excited bis Lordship'a displeasure. Should it not 
suit the convenience of your Grace to come up to town immediately, I would earnestly re¬ 
commend that you should lay your commands on his Lordship to join you in the country, 
as the only means of preventing the impending evil. Trusting that you will attribute this 
communication to the best of motives, vis., the anxiety which I feel for the honor and 
welfare of your Grace’s family, 

" I am, my Lord Duke, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ George F. Fairfax.” 

This epistle having been duly sealed and dispatched, Sir George, dreading another 
visit from Dr. Swift, thought it advisable to return to bed, lest bis medical friend, 
finding him engaged in business bo soon after his late alarming attack, might again 
think it necessary to have recourse to the lancet. His prospects began to brighten. 
He knew the Duke of Norwood too well to suppose that he would not immediately 
act on his suggestions. He also knew that his Grace had for some days been con¬ 
fined to his room by gout, and, consequently, could not take a journey to London. 
He knew likewise that nothing, not even the fascinations of Miss Villiars, could 
induce Lord Eversham to violate the duty which he owed to his affectionate and 
suffering parent, and his lordship once fairly out of the way, his vanity whispered 
that Miss Villiars would soon see the folly of refusing such eligible offers of an 
establishment. 

With this impression, he had refrained from calumniating her, personally, having 
in his letter to the duke expressed himself so cautiously that by a little dexterity 
his inuendoes might be made to apply to some other object; for, with all his mean¬ 
ness, Sir George could not wilfully asperse the character of the person whom he 
still hoped to make his wife. 

While Sir George was thus congratulating himself on the address which he had 
displayed in banishing his rival, and anticipating the effect which it would have on 
Louisa’s conduct to himself, the unfortunate object of his thoughts was endeavoring, 
though with little success, to rally her strength, and prepare to meet her unwelcome 
visitor. 

When the countess’s carriage rolled from the door, Louisa summoned her maid ; 
but, while dressing, she trembled so violently that Roget, who was much attached to 
her gentle mistress, entreated her to allow her to send for Sir JameB Duncan, her 
ladyship's physician. By a strong effort, however, the young lady conquered her 
agitation, and having told the astonished attendant that she wished to speak with 
the hall-porter in the ante-room, she prepared for the humiliating part of bet task., 
that of soliciting the domestic to favor her interview with Baldone, unknown to the 
rest of the household. When the wondering abigail tripped into the hall, she found 
Robert half asleep as usual in his comfortable arm-chair, and before him a small 
table, on which lay his snuff-box, a bunch of mignionette tied with a piece of red- 
tape, which the under-housemaid, a tender-hearted girl, had given him, and a copy 
of the Morning Herald turned upside down. 
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Robert Had been thirty years in the family of the Earl of. Dudley ; his servitude, 
as he called it, had commenced long before legislators had discovered that knowledge 
is power; consequently, he did not, as hall-porters of the present day are wont to 
do, beguile his lonely hours by reading the classics ; nevertheless, Robert, though 
his knowledge was chiefly confined to his business, was not entirely destitute of 
erudition; he could, with the aid of his spectacles, dccypher the names on the 
letters and cards which passed through his hands, and a newspaper generally lay on 
his tiny table, but the knowledge which Robert thereby attained never crossed the 
threshold of his lips. . On one unlucky occasion, when the servants had assembled 
for supper, he entered the hall with the Morning Chronicle in one hand, and the 
fore-finger of the other mysteriously placed on his lips, ever and anon casting glances 
of strange import from his fellow-servants to the newspaper ; but notwithstanding 
the importunate entreaties of the females, the lips of the hall-porter remained as 
usual hermetically Bealed. It is difficult to say how long this obduratc'silence might 
have lasted, had not Sally, the under-housemaid, remarked with tears in her eyes, 
while she devoured her rump-steak and onions, “ that if Master Robert would not 
open up, she would certainly go into exterics .” 

" Nature could no more and Robert informed his astonished listeners, that on 
the following evening the Houses of Parliament were to be blown up. The party 
in the servants' hall were staunch tones, and their dismay was in proportion to 
their respect for the aristocracy i but the coachman, saying “ he was afeared Master 
Robert had found a mare's neBt,” snatched the paper from his hand, and informed 
the ladies that the hall-porter had been reading an extract from a review of a new 
History of England, abridged expressly for the use of schools. 

Ever Since this denouement, Robert, whatever information he may have gleaned 
from the public prints, never communicated any to his companions. Indeed, it 
was strongly surmised by them that the circumstance had cooled his literary ardor. 
The newspapers lay on the little table beside him as usual; but when he fell into 
a gentle slumber, the maids would facetiously turn his paper upside down, and 
returning soon after to the hall would find Robert deeply engaged in reading, 
Without having changed its position. 

The hall-porter was thus engaged, when Roget informed him that her mistress 
wished to see him. He obeyed the summons immediately. Louisa told him that 
she expected a visitor, and requested that he would contrive to admit him with¬ 
out attracting the notice of the domestics. Blushing at the idea that she was 
obliged to stoop to offer some explanation, she added that, the person wob coming 
on business, and would remain but a few minutes. Robert's face indicated Bur- 
prise, mingled with curiosity, and he began a speech, in which, however, he had 
not proceeded farther than, “ you’ll excuse me, marm,” when an equivocal knock 
was heard at the street-door. Louisa snatched her purse, and emptied its contents 
into Robert's hands, who forthwith made a respectful bow and retired ; and in a 
few minutes Louisa, trembling and breathless with agitation, found herself alone 
with her unwelcome visitor. * 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

11 Have .not-- 

Hear me, my mother Earth I behold itfleaven ! 

Have I not had to wrestle with my lot 
Have I not buffered things to be forgien ? 

Have I not had my brain seared, my feart riven, 

Hones gapp’d, name blighted, Life’s |c led away? 

Ana only not to desperation driven, ' 

Because not altogether of such day 

As rots into the soul of those whom 'Survey." 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 

Louisa had endeavored, previous to her interview frith Baldone, to prepare herself 
to hear the worst, and pointing to a chair, and seaing herself on a sofa at the other 
side of the room, she requested that he would exjlain the nature of his business 
with her. 

“ I suppose,” replied the man, with a sneer, ‘ I ought first to thank you for 
your compliance with my requestand crossing the room, he threw himself into a 
chair by her side : “ per Bacco, you are a fine jirl, and nobody need be ashamed 
to own you!” 

Louisa shuddered at his effrontery; but fealiil of preventing him from making 
the desired disclosure, she only reminded him hat their interview must be short, 
and that he had promised to reveal something hat might lead to the discovery of 
her parents. 

“ Oh ! you are in a hurry, are you : well, taen, I suppose I must out with it at 
once,” and bringing his lips close to her eye, he whispered, or rather growled, “ in 
the first place, 1, Pietro Baldone, am your ftthcr ; and in the next, if you can’t 
keep this piece of information to yourself, I must swing, for the police are scenting 
me out like a pack of blood-hounds.” 

Louisa heard no more, her ears tingled—her senses reeled—and she would have 
fallen to the ground, had not the man caught her in his arms and dragged her to 
the window, which he hastily opened, fearing that he should be obliged to call for 
assistance. Louisa, however, soon revived, and summoning all her fortitude, she 
enquired with a distracted and incredulous air what proofs he could bring forward 
to corroborate his strange tale. 0 

“ So, you are sorry that I have found you,” rejoined her tormentor fiercely, 
“ and would give the lie to your own father 1 That's mighty civil, truly 1” and here 
the fellow muttered an oath. 

Dreading to irritate him by showing her aversion, Louisa tried to disguise her 
feelings, and assured him that when he had satisfied her mind by making a full dis¬ 
closure of all he knew concerning her, ‘ he would not find her deficient in duty,’ 
she would have said, but the words died on her lips, and she burst into tears. 

“ Oh! if you could believe that I ana telling the truth, you would kiss and paw 
me as other tender chicks do their papas ; but that is not what I want. I must 
have money, girl—money! That's the only thing that can save my neck. Of course 
the old woman who is rolling in wealth gives you plenty of the needfhl.” Seeing, 
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-however, that Louisa again anted pale as death, and grasped the arm of her chair 
Sat support, he altered Ids hie, and proceeded thus, interlarding his story with 
many coarse expressions, witi which the reader’s delicacy need not be wounded. 

“ I am a Neopolitan by bit, and though poverty and crime have for many years 
been my constant companional once possessed a copsiderable estate in my native 
country. During a visit whid I made to Scotland, more than twenty years since, 
I fell in love with a young Scoch girl, who was as beautiful, even more beautiful 
than yourself. 1 married herhnd took her to Naples, and from this marriage I 
date all my misery. Your mofter, like most beauties, was a fool, and I soon saw 
that her affection for me din nothutlive the firBt few weeks after our marriage ; she 
disliked every thing Italian, butmost of all my own family. Even the sunny skies 
and bright vineyards of Naples \4re hateful to her, and she sighed for the bleak 
rocks and eternal-drizzling mistsbf her native land. This state of things could not 
last long. Finding no comfort iijthe society of my wife, my evenings were spent 
at the gaming-table; and a few lionths after you were bom, your mother found a 
companion more suited to her tasfy in a young Scotchman, who was related to her 
family, and who had come to Italybn account of his health. Charles Percy was a 
constant guest at our villa, and ondevening on my return from Naples, where I had 
spent several days and nights in iie mad excitement of play, I found that your 
mother had eloped with him, having taken you with her. In a state of distraction 
I endeavored to trace them, but if vain, till Borne months after I learnt through 
the exertionB of a friend, who had \aken a journey to England on purpose while 
I was pursuing them over the continent, that they had settled at a village on the 
north-west coast of Scotland. j 

“ Thirsting for vengeance, I hurried to that country, but on my arrival I found 
that your mother's paramour had sail4d for America, where she was to join him, 
and that having embarked for that pUfpose, she had been shipwrecked, and died 
in the house of Mr. AUerton, a Scotch Clergyman, who had given her shelter. 

M I watched in the neighbourhood, and became aware of your having been adopted 
by file Countess of Dudley. I was a ruined man, and did not want to be troubled 
With a squalling infant. And now, child, do you believe me ? But to end all 
doubts, you have in your possession a miniature of your mother’s seducer, and here 
h another which he had painted at the same time, as a present, he said, for a 
lady in Scotland, to whom he was engaged, but, doubtless, with the view of lulling 
my suspicions with regard to the real object of his attachment. Be that as it may, 
in the confusion of flight he left it in my wife's writing-desk,’’ and Baldone handed 
to Louisa a miniature exactly the same as that which she had treasured as the like¬ 
ness of her father, except that it was set in a plain, gold case without jewels. 

He then proceeded to inform the unhappy girl that he had no intention of re¬ 
vealing to any one else the secret which he had communicated to her, nor did he 
wish, he said, to withdraw her from the protection of the countess to share his 
adversity; but, in return for thus sacrificing his claims to her society, he would 
expect some pecuniary recompense. 

i*ouisa told him, that fbr from considering his forbearance as a favor, it would 
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be a scarce of unspeakable mortification to her to tarry on such a. cold-blooded 
system of deceit; and, she added, %hat if he would not consent to her revealing ,41 
to the countess, she would immediately embrace the first means that offered, how¬ 
ever humble, of getting an honest livelihood. 

Obstinate fool!” muttered IJaldone ; “ have I not. already told you (hat your 
babbling would ruin me ! And you would lead a life of drudgery, and see. your 
father die an ignominious death because you cannot keep a secret!” 

Louisa’s firmness of character was, fortunately, not to be overcome by ruffianly 
violence. She replied, calmly, that die was ready to obey his wishes in anything 
consistent with the virtuous principles in which she had been educated, and would 
willingly devote her talents to his support, but that no argument^could ever induce 
her to stoop to the deception which he required { “ either,” said she, “ 1 must 
hare your permission to reveal everything and throw myself on the generosity 
of the countess, or 1 must leave her house and throw myself friendless on the 
world.” 

“ And where will you find a home ?” interrupted Baldona, impatiently 5 “ not 
with me. And yet,” added he* with a sneer, “ I am not without a roof to 
shelter me. In a dark alley, where (he air of Heaven never penetrates, up four 
pair of stairs, you will find the splendid apartments of your father. Nor is there 
any lack of company, both male and female, though the latter may not be so 
eminent for virtue as Miss Yilliars, alias B4done, the pampered minion of the 
Countess of Dudley.” 

Louisa Bat pale and cold as marble. She prayed inwardly that whatever threats 
the miserable being who called himself her father might use to intimidate her, 
no fears for her personal safety should induce her to become the tool of his avarice.* 

In reply to an enquiry why he had not brought forward his claims sooner, he 
replied that he had followed Percy to the United /States, and had settled there in 
the hope of discovering him, but pecuniary distress having again driven him from ' 
his home, he had returned to England for the express purpose of making himself 
known to her. Louisa, finding that he had nothing more to communicate, pleaded 
illness as an exeuse for putting an end to their interview, and said that when 
she had had a little time to reflect on the strange circumstances in which ahe bad 
been so suddenly placed she would see him again. , 

“ Well,” but the chief point remains to be settled. “ How much money can you 
come down with ?" 

Louisa told him that she seldom had much money at.her command, but that she 
would willingly share with him what she had.” 

“ Then I must have a hundred pounds to begin with.” 

Hie terrified girl answered him (hat she could not possibly procure- so large a 
sum, but that she would give him twenty-five pounds, which was half the quarterly 
allowance of pocket-money which she received from the countess. i 

* We feel particularly indebted to our auibdr for inculcating such principles, and every'one 
who, for a moment, reflects upon the consequences of an opposite title Of conduct, would do well to ' 
read-the reverse and Us fatal effects, in the story of “ a Rich Man’s Wife.”—Tales of a Confessor, 
No. 5, Court Magazine, March and April, 154-1. - ' -• 

E —(court magazine)— AVGUST, 1842. 
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“ Come, come," said Baldone, seizing her roughly by the arm, ** what I say I 
meat!; from this room I do not stir till I receive from you the sum named. If 
you have not the money you have jewels,—fetch them at once.” 

Louisa’s courage rose in proportion to her father’s insolence; and provoked beyond 
endurance at his despicable conduct she assured him that she looked upon her jewels 
as the property of the countess, and that previous to leaving her house ‘she should 
consider it a point of duty to restore them to her possession. 

Baldone’e sallow visage turned pale as death : his whole frame shook with rage, 
and clenching his hand he would have struck his innocent victim, had she not, with 
the strength of despair, sprung towards the door:—in another moment she gained 
her apartments. * 

Having locked the/loor, .Louisa proceeded with trembling hands to open her writing 
desk, from which she took some bank notes, and having enclosed them in an enve¬ 
lop, she stole softly down stairs and requested the porter to give the packet to the 
gentleman in the breakfast-room. Lingering on the stairs, she had the satisfaction 
of hearing her-visitor depart, whilst Robert, muttered as he closed the door, “ Gen¬ 
tleman, indeed 1 one of the worst-looking fellows^hat ever I saw enter a nobleman's 
house. But this comes of taking in babbies that don’t come of decent people." 


CHAPTER XIV. 

" The rose whs yet upon her cheek, 

But mellow'd with a tenderer streak : 

Where was the play of her soft lips fled t 
Gone was the smile that enlivened their red. 

The Ocean's calm within their view, 

Beside her eye had less of blue; 

But like that cold wave it stood still, 

And its glance though clear was chill.” Byron. 

When the Countess, at an early hour next morning, drew aside the curtains of 
Louisa's bed to enquire after her health, she was shocked at the change which a few 
hours had made in her appearance : but no entreaties cguld persuade her to Bee the 
physician, and she even insisted on joining the countess as usual at breakfast, saying 
that she felt much better, and that remaining in her room might increase the slight 
nervous attack from which she was suffering. 

Supposing that her malady was of a mental nature which Bolitude would only en¬ 
courage, the countesB yielded to Louisa's wishes, and kissing her pale cheek and tell¬ 
ing her that she would send her maid to assist her in dressing, the former descended, 
alone, to the breakfast room. Louisa would have now gladly declined the assistance 
of her femme de chambre : she dreaded Roget’s prying curiosity, for though in other 
respects a worthy and faithful servant, she was by no means exempt from that failing 
which is attributed to ber sex in general, and to the character of femme de chambre 
in particular. 

During the long, dark hours of the night, Louisa had been endeavoring to school 
her mind to bear her humiliation with patience. She felt that the daughter of a felon 
could never, appear as the friend and favorite of the high-minded Countess of Dud¬ 
ley, and her heart swelled almost to bursting as she thought that pity would hence- 
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forth taketbe place of the love and admiration which she had been accustomed to 
excite when she joined the select coteries of her benefactress. She therefore re¬ 
solved to lose' no* time in making every effort to procure a situation as governess in 
some respectable family, where, in the quiet exercise of her duties, she might escape 
observation ; and, to prevent any opposition from the Countess, she determined not .< 
to inform her of her plans till they were ripe for execution. 

A circumstance now occurred which, by leaving her the uncontrolled mistress of 
her actions, enabled her to. carry her resolqtion into effect with little difficulty. 
When she entered the breakfast-room, she found the Countess cutting the seals of 
two letters which had just been delivered. The first was from an, eminent physi¬ 
cian, and informed her that her father’s mental malady daily increased, and that he 
apprehended total alienation of mind, unless his patient could be prevailed upon to 
travel, and recommended that her ladyship should set off immediately for Bolton 
Castle and endeavour to induce the Earl to travel with her on the continent, where 
constant change of scene might tend to subdue the morbid melancholy that was fast 
destroying his naturally strong constitution. The second letter was from Lord 
Eversham, and contained one for Louisa. There is a depth of misery from which 
the human heart can never recover ; that of the Countess had been made desolate 
in the spring-time of her years ; the silken cords that had bound her to the world 
had been snapt asunder, and she looked back on the time when she was a wife and 
mother, as one remembers a happy dream. 

But though as far as she herself was concerned, her life was a state of patient en¬ 
durance rather than enjoyment, yet no one participated more warmly in the joys and 
sorrows of her fellow-creatures ; it was, therefore, with a feeling of heartfelt pleasure 
that she handed to Louisa the letter from Lord Eversham. She was already in¬ 
formed of itB contents, and her warm congratulations, on the happy prospect which 
the poor girl knew could never be realized, only added fuel to the grief that was con¬ 
suming her. Unable to command her feelings sufficiently to read the precious billet 
in the presence of the Countess, she hastily swallowed her coffee and retired to the 
solitude of her dressing-room. The letter conveyed to her the welcome information 
that its writer had left town at an early hour that morning to attend the sick couch 
of his father, who was supposed by his physicians to be dangerously ill; it breathed 
the warmest protestations of unalterable affection, and concluded by requesting that 
she would write without delay and not keep him in suspense, assuring her that the 
moment the Duke was declared out of danger he would hasten to town to learn his 
fate from her own lips. He also earnestly requested that she would reply to his letter, as 
he feared, should Bhe throw any obstacles in the way of his happiness, that he might 
be tempted to abandon his filial duties to throw himself on her mercy. Louisa 
wiped away the tears that for the first time since her interview with Baldone rolled 
down her pale cheeks. But the flood-gates of her heart once unlocked, she felt re¬ 
lieved, and opening her escrutoire she resolved at once to inform Lord Eversham 
that circumstances, which she could not explain,"had recently occurred, which ren¬ 
dered it impossible for her ever to return his affection ; and she begged that he would 
cease to think of one who could only render her warmest tokens of gratitude for a 
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preference of which she felt herself unworthy. Louisa was in the sot of folding this 
epistle, when the Countess entered, and she heard that in a few hours die was to be 
separated from her beloved friend. Her ladyship would gladly have taken Louisa as 
the companion of her melancholy journey, but one of the chief features of the Earl’s 
malady waa his dislike to strangers, particularly those of the female sex, and he bad 
alwaya evaded her wish to introduce her protegee at Bolton Castle, and it was de¬ 
termined, though with much reluctance on the part of the Countess, that during her 
absence from town the young lady should become the inmate of Mrs. Gresham* who 
resided in Charlotte-street, Portland-place. 

Nothing could have been more satisfactory to Louisa than this arrangement; the 
absence of the Countess from London, and her residence with her ci-devant nurse 
mid instructress would adord her every opportunity of carrying her plan into effect, 
without having recourse to the deceit and secrecy which was so repulsive to her feel¬ 
ings, and she hoped before the return of her benefactress to be settled in the line of 
life which she had resolved on embracing. 

.The Countess could not help remarking with surprise Louisa’s ill suppressed satis- 
faction at her departure, but attributed her seeming indifference to the loss of her 
society and the new and pleasurable feelings that had been excited by Lord Evers- 
ham’s letter. Her surprise increased, however, when, in answer to her enquiries 
and congratulations on the subject, Louisa put into her hand the reply which she had 
just finished writing. Having perused its contents, the Countess remonstrated with 
her on the folly of rejecting Lord Eversham. “ I did not,” said her ladyship “ use 
a single argument to induce you to accept Sir George Fairfax, because your charac¬ 
ter is so different from his that no sympathy could ever exist between you ; but you 
love Lord Eversham, nay, do not speak, (and the Countess playfully put her finger 
on the lips of her blushing eleve) your face betrays you, and you would sacrifice 
your own happiness and that of one of the most amiable and noble-minded beings 
that exists, to a false and over-strained delicacy. Should the Duke of Norwood con- 
• sent to overlook the circumstances to which your letter alludes, the only reasonable 
obstacle to your union with his son would be overcome. If I did not feel assured 
that you are above the meanness of coquetry, I should be inclined to think that you 
are raising objections, only to give Lord Eversham the trouble of removing them.” 

Louisa was silent; she could not say anything in her own defence, without betray¬ 
ing the promise so cruelly wrung from, her by her Father. The Countess, mistak¬ 
ing hear silence for acquiescence in the justness of her observations, returned the letter 
saying, with a smile, that she knew she could not be so cruel, and that she should 
be ready, should her visit to Bolton Castle have the desired effect, to engage, on her 
return, in the delightful turmoil of choosing jewels, lace, carriages and all the para¬ 
phernalia of a bride. Louisa sighed as she thought of the “ dure et penible vie 1 ’ 
she had marked out for herself. Though endowed with strength of mind to bear 
the vicissitudes of life with patience and dignity, she was but mortal; and what mor¬ 
tal, particularly if she bealovely girl of nineteen, would prefer the fife of a governess, 
to being the wife of a peer, young, handsome and highly gifted as was Lord Evers¬ 
ham. Can the reader blame Louisa, if, spite of the ties of blood, she almost hated 
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the being, stained with crime and dishonor, who had poisoned die cup of felicity so 
unexpectedly offered for her acceptance ? 

The Countess, whose notions of filial duty were paramount to every selfish consi¬ 
deration, determined to lose no time, but to set out that evening for Bolton Castle, 
and while her maid was busily engaged in the task of packing, she ordered her car¬ 
riage with the intention of driving to Russell-square, for the donble purpose of see¬ 
ing her lawyer with whom she wished to leave the care of her establishment and 
saying farewell to the ladies. 

Mrs. Fairfax was delighted when the Countess was announced; she had just been 
discussing with her daughters the propriety of informing her ladyship of Miss Vil- 
liars’ suspicious and unaccountable conduct. Dora, with her usual good-nature, 
thought it would be better not to mention the matter to the Countess as, after all, it 
might only be some frolic, or, perhaps, a begging letter. But Miss Fairfaix was of 
opinion that a young woman who received written communications without the 
knowledge of her parents or guardians was guilty of a great misdemeanour and 
ought forthwith to be exposed. 

Mrs. Fairfax, who was, perhaps, touched with some reminiscences of herown youth¬ 
ful days, was inclined to embrace Dora’s view of the subject and pass over the affair 
in silence; but Justice and Mercy, viz.—Matilda and Dora—argued the point warmly, 
and the former carried the measure by remarking, that though she felt the greatest 
compassion for the unhappy girl, who she feared on the discovery of her duplicity 
would be thrown friendless on an unfeeling world, yet it was a duty which they 
owed to their kinswoman to put her on her guard, as the most disagreeable conse¬ 
quences might ensue from the unbounded confidence which she appeared to place in 
the poor infatuated girl, whose want of principle no one could lament more than her¬ 
self. 

Mrs. Fairfax could not help thinking that her eldest daughter was somewhat hasty 
in delivering her verdict, and that she might have given the culprit the benefit of 
her doubts tilhsometliing farther transpired, but zeal for the interests of the Countess, 
who had ever been her leading star, as the planet which ruled the fortunes of her 
family, overcame every other suggestion, and much to the regret of Doia who, in¬ 
stead of hating, had sense enough to admire the excellence which she could not reach, 
it was decreed that they should order the carriage and proceed to Langham-place, 
to inform their friend of the bad conduct of her protegee. But here a difficulty 
presented itself. Louisa always spent the morning with the Countess, and as it was 
desirable that *he young lady should not know who had calumniated her, how could 
they request to have a private conference with the former without exciting her sus¬ 
picions ? This point was soon settled by the a-propos visit of the lady in question. 
Mrs. Fairfax having condoled with the Countess on the canse of her journey, and 
expressed how deeply they would all regret her absence, began her attack by a very 
skilful manoeuvre. She said it would have afforded her the greatest pleasure to have 
invited Mias Villiars to be their guest till her ladyship's return, had not a circum¬ 
stance occurred which made her fear that the young lady was not an elegihle com¬ 
panion for her gtila. (Mrs. Fairfax still persisted in calling her daughters girls 
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though Anna Matilda had seen thirty summers). The Countess, ip the utpaOft as¬ 
tonishment, requested to know what she alluded to, saying she felt convinced 
, that Mrs. Fairfax must be under some mistake, as she knew Miss Villiars to be as 
pure in mind as she was lovely in person, and that she would stake her existence 
* on the delicacy and propriety of her conduct. Thereupon, Mrs. Fairfax, (who under 
the least excitement always returned to her pristine vulgarity of expression, and 
allowed the rich qpd visitable Mrs. Fairfax of Russell-square! to relapse into the 
Anna Matilda Hobbs of the third floor in Leadenhall-street) replied with warmth, 

“ La! my lady ! you don’t mean to say that you are liable for the actions of every 
beggarly upstart that lives on your charity ? Of course, had the girl been your own 
flesh-and-blood, such a thing could never have happenedbut meeting the cold and 
Bomewhat haughty gaze of her noble visitor, she added in a soothing tone, “ I dont 
mean to say that your elv, as Millefleurs calls her, is worse that others of her stamp •, 
but I am ready to take my bible oath, and so are my two daughters, Dorothea Fox, 
and Anna Matilda Fairfax, who never told a falsehood in their liveB, that on the 
evening before last, while waiting for our carriage in the crush-room of the King’s 
Theatre, -we saw a man (not a gentleman, but a common-looking fellow, skulking in 
a threadbare Spanish cloak, his hat drawn over his eyes) slip a letter into your pro¬ 
digy's hand, which however she appeared to expect, for, instead of looking queer 
and screaming out as any modest young lady would have done, she very coolly con¬ 
cealed it in her dress. On looking round, however, and seeing that we had ob¬ 
served hej manoeuvres, she took a qualm of conscience and threw herself into Lord 
Eversham'a arms in a fainting flt.” 

The Countess, though she suspected Mrs. Fairfax of exaggerating, could not doubt 
the fact of Louisa’s having some secret correspondent, and she had herself witnessed 
her sudden attack of indisposition ; but so great was licr confidence in her good sense 
and propriety of conduct that the ill-natured remarks of Mrs. and Miss Fairfax made 
little impression on her mind, and she contented herself with saying, that she doubted 
not the circumstance would soon be satisfactorily explained. . 

“ If you really think, then, after all,” said Mrs. Fairfax, who was hovering be¬ 
tween her dislike to Louisa and her desire to propitiate the Countess, “if you 
really think that the young lady has not done anything improper, I am sure I 
would willingly receive her here, I am not the least afraid on account of my 
daughters, but I have a son,-” 

Lady Dudley had not a particle of that petty malice which often forms a leading 
feature in the conversation of persons of narrow intellect, and though Mrs. Fairfax's 
ill-disguised aversion to Louisa, and the constant hints which she threw out about 
the danger of making pets of foundlings, who might naturally he imagined to have 
a double Bhtre of original sin, often excited a smile, they had never before provoked 
anything in the shape of repartee. On this occasion, however, her ladyship could 
not help replying, “ I am aware of it, my dear Madam, and it is not your son’s 
fault that you have not also a daughter-in-law, as Sir George proposed to Miss 
• Villiars a few days since and was .rejected." 

“ Impossible!" exclaimed Mrs. Fairfax, “ that is, if anybody but your ladyship 
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bad told me bo, I coaid not have believed it. Refused an offer of marriage from 
Sir Gedrge't’airfax; bless me 1” and the perplexed mother turned to her daughters, 
expecting to read incredulity in their faces. Dora, who had been all the morning 
busily engaged in piercing little holes in a bit of muslin, and working them round 
with moravian cotton, afforded her little consolation, by remarking with unaffected 
naivete, that she did not wonder that Miss Villiars had refused her brother as they 
were so very different. Matilda, however, despite her respect for the Countess, 
thanked Heaven that the girl’s folly had saved them from a connection, which Sir 
George could only have thought of in a moment of infatuation. 

Though the countess had concealed her uneasiness from the Fairfaxes, she could 
not help feeling that Louisa’s mysterious conduct required some investigation, and 
abandoning her intention of paying a few farewell visits, she drove home to give her 
protegee an opportunity of opening her mind previous to her departure ; but she 
felt vexed and surprised when luncheon passed over, and the travelling-carriage 
had been ordered without any attempt at explanation on the part of Louisa. All 
her suspicions, however, vanished when the moment of departure arrived, and the 
agitated girl, throwing herself into her arms, entreated that she would not give 
credit to any reports that she might hear to her disadvantage, as she would not know 
a moment’s happiness till she could lay open every feeling of her heart to her inspec¬ 
tion. The countess tried to comfort her protegee, assuring her that nothing could 
ever lessen the affection which for so many years had cheered her solitary existence. 

When the carriage which contained the only friend that she had ih the world 
drove from the door, Louisa’s fortitude forsook her, and yielding to the chill and 
oppressive feeling of loneliness which came over her, she buried her face in the cuss 
hions of the sofa and wept bitterly. 


CHAPTER XV. 

“ O nostra vita! ch’ e si bella in vista, 

Com’ pprde agevoleinente in un’ mattina 

Tutto che in molt' anui a gran pena s’acquista.” Petrarea. 

It has been truly said, that ** there is no real sorrow but for sin." Those who have 
lived in the lap of luxury without having experienced the vicissitudes which, with a 
few exceptions, are the lot of humanity, would find it difficult to believe the extent 
of misery which the buoyant spirit of youth and innocence can endure before it gives 
way to despondency. Miss Villiars rose, on the morning after the countess’ depar¬ 
ture, with a lightened heart. She had compared her present situation and future proB- 
pects, not with her past life, but with the condition of many of her fellow-creatures, 
and the result was, a sense of gratitude to the Providence which had watched over 
her youth and epdowed her with talents which her want of experience in the ways 
of the world led her to believe would easily secure a bumble independence. She 
began therefore with alacrity, and even cheerfulness to make preparations for her 
residence in Mrs. Gresham’s comparatively humble abode, and having selected from 
her well-replenished wardrobe such articles of apparel as she thought would be most 
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suited for her new position in society, she resolved to consign all her persona! pro¬ 
perty, including her jewel-box, to the care of her maid, in whose fidelity she had 
flill reliance. 

The next difficulty to be surmounted was how to dispose of the maid herself. 
The countess, in making arrangements with Mrs. Gresham for her temporary re¬ 
sidence under the nurse's roof, had made it a point that Roget should accompany 
her mistress, naturally concluding that the cook and housemaid who composed the 
old lady’s establishment might not be particularly dextrous tire-women. Roget 
was in great distress when informed by Louisa that she could not possibly be accom¬ 
modated at Mrs. Gresham’s, as it would be inconvenient for her to receive two in¬ 
mates in her Bmall abode ; but the kind-hearted maid was somewhat comforted by 
the assurance that, as the distance from Langham-place was so short, her services 
would he requested in cases of emergency. The disappointment of the femme de 
chambre was, however, soon lost in surprise, when Louisa told her that she wished 
her to Bend one of the servants to call a hackney-coach to transport herself and lug¬ 
gage to Charlotte-street. 

** A hackney-coach!" exclaimed the astonished abigail; “ dear me, Ma’m, I 
beg pardon, you know best, but surely you would not venture out in a hackney- 
coach when her ladyship left the new green chariot for use, and the under-coach- 
man has just been to ask if you will diive in the park this morning as usual. I 
hope you ’ll excuse me ma’m for taking the liberty of telling you that those who 
ride in hackney-coaches don’t always know what company they are in, but this I 
know, that a young person, a cousin of my own, who was in a house of business, 
went out for a holiday, and os she had a good many friends to visit she hired a 
hackney-coach by the hour. On returning home in the evening, after her day's plea¬ 
suring, who should be at the door to hand her out, but a couple of constables, who 
the moment she put her foot on the pavement jumped into the coach and dragged 
something from under the seat which turned out, on examination, to be a dead body 
sewed up in a sack. Dear me, I never could pass a coach-stand since, without feel¬ 
ing all-over-ish.'’ Here Roget’s loquacity was overcome by her reminiscences. 

Finding that her mistress’ resolution was rat to be shaken by her cousin’s unto¬ 
ward adventure, the femme dc chambre went down stairs to astonish the servants’ 
hall, by ordering the denounced vehicle, whilst Louisa, having finished her little 
arrangements, indulged the restless state of her mind by wandering through the 
splendid apartments, where, basking in the sunshine of the countess’ affection she 
had spent the happy days of her childhood. 

Light is the sorrow which finds vent in tears and lamentations, compared with 
that Bilent andfmerwhelming sensation of misery which poor Louisa felt, as she 
gazed for the last time on each familiar object and compared the happy realities of 
the past with the dark and cheerless prospect of the future. Her heart throbbed,— 
a choking sensation rose in her throat, and she would have fallen to the ground had 
not her eye caught a magnificent portrait of the countess which was suspended 
over the drawing-room mantel-piece. The current of her ideas was changed; she 
thought no longer of herself, but sinking on a couch opposite the picture, she gazed' 
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on the noble and expressive features of her friend, till she was almost blind with 
crying. 

On the mantel-piece, just under the picture, stood a small vase of rare china, in 
which, two days before, she had placed a bouquet of violets which Lord Evettham 
had given her; with an irresistible impulse she seized the precious flowers, and lying 
them together with a piece of ribbon, and blushing at her own eagerness, she has¬ 
tened to conceal her treasure in her own apartment. 

In a few minutes, Roget appeared with a letter, which she delivered to her mis¬ 
tress accompanied by the information that the coach was at the door, and though 
she could not swear to it, as she did know the number, it was her firm belief that it 
was the identical hackney-coach which had been a receptacle for the quick and the 
the dead, on the memorable day which her cousin had devoted to what Roget called 
“ taking pleasure.” 

The remarks of the femme de chambre fell harmless on the ear of Louisa, who, in 
the greatest perplexity was conning the letter. It was from Sir George Fairfax, and 
contained a renewal of his addresses, urging as a motive for her acceptance of them, 
the unprotected situation in which she would be left by the absence of the countess, 
which, should she be able to prevail on the earl to consent to the advice of his phy¬ 
sicians and accompany her to the continent, might be of much longer duration than 
she anticipated. The letter was couched in the most polite and persuasive terms, 
and solicited an early reply. Louisa unlocked her escrutoire, and in a ftw lines in¬ 
formed Sir George, while she thanked him for the honor which he intended her, 
that the answer which she had previously gn en him was irrevocable, and that she 
could not receive any farther overtures on the subject. This little circumstance 
occurung just at the moment of her departure, by distracting her attention, served 
also m some measure to blunt the poignancy of her feelings ; and hastily tying her 
bonnet and wrapping a large shawl round her, she hurried down the grand staircase; 
the footman who handed her into the coach mounted the box with the driver, and 
in a few minutes performed an overture for the admission of our heroine, which 
almost threatened destruction to Mrs. Gresham’s diminutive but well-polished brass- 
knocker. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

I 

“ All ruined and wild was their roofless abode, 

And lonely the dark ravens sheltering tree , 

And travell d by few is the grass-covered road, 

Where the hunter of deer and the warrior trode, 

To his hills that encircled the sea." Campbell. 

Whek the Countess reached the end of her melancholy journey, and by an abrupt 
turn in the road.came within view of Holton Castle, she was struck with the gloomy 
appearance of the surrounding objects and as she drew nearer to the home of her an¬ 
cestors she sunk back in the carriage, and covering her face with her hands the memory 
of former years rushed vividly on her mind, when, the delight of her gentle mo¬ 
ther and the plaything of hef sister, the had gamboled through the now silent halls 
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of the castle ih all the wild ecstasy of thoughtless childhood. Her Father, who now 

sat in his lonely chamber wrapt in the sable curtain of his darkened mind, was then 

the proud and patriotic stateman who had voluntarily retired from office while his 

country was yet anxious to heap honors on the man whose talents and eloquence 

even his enemies could not help admiring. In those days, the castle was open to 

all the rich and noble who could claim acquaintance with its lord, and the avenues 

of the park resounded with the rolling of carriages and the champing of horses. Now, 

every thing was still as death. No improvements or repairs had been made on the 

house or grounds for twenty years; for such was the Earl’s state of mind, that the 

» 

sight of a laborer working in the park drove him back to the solitude of his cham¬ 
ber, and produced a high degree of nervous irritation. Even the domestics who had 
spent their lives in his service were obliged to pursue their vocations, noiselessly, 
and as if by stealth. It was no wonder, therefore, that the splendid edifice of Bol¬ 
ton Castle, like the mind of its owner, was beginning to sink into premature decay. 
The annual visit of the Countess, to her home, had always been a painful one, but 
she had never before remarked such an appearance of desolation. Not a living crea¬ 
ture Was to he seen ; many of the window-shutters were closed, and when the car¬ 
riage stopped, and the grey-haired porter opened the gate with a slow and melan¬ 
choly croak, the Countess dreaded to enquire for her father, fearful that she was about 
to be admitted to a mansion of death. 

She was received in the hall by Mr. Hamilton, the Earl’s private physician, who 
gave utterance to his feelings of pleasure at her arrival, saying that he anticipated 
much benefit to his noble patient from her presence, as within the last few days he 
had several times expressed a wish for her society, though he had opposed every en¬ 
deavour on the part of his physicians to induce him to remove to London. Mr. 
Hamilton retired, after having conducted the Countess to the door of the library, 
the only room in the house which the Earl could then be persuaded to occupy. Her 
ladyship knocked gently, for it was one of the Earl’s peculiarities that none of the 
domestics should enter the room, unless by lus special permission, and she could not 
venture to infringe this command by desiring them to announce her ; receiving no 
reply, she' ventured softly to open the door, and as her father appeared to take no 
notice of her entrance, she paused for a moment to contemplate the change in his 
appearance. 

In his youth, the Earl had been remarkable for the elegance of his person ; and 
possessing a more than usually robust constitution, l<is malady had preyed on his 
mind long before it made any visible change in his outward appearance. Since the 
Countess’ last visit, an ashy paleness had taken the place of his once florid and healthy 
complexion ; his eye gleamed with a feverish and unnatural lustre, and his counten¬ 
ance, Which once shone with the intelligence of a highly-gifted mind, now wore an 
air of restless anxiety and child-like timidity. On hearing the light footstep of his 
daughter, rise Earl laid down the book which be held in his hand, and, with the ur¬ 
banity which he knew so well how to assume, advanced to meet her, telling her with 
a smile, as her eye rested on his emaciated figure, that he supposed her next visit 
would be to the family vault. * 
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■ The Countess, parting the long silver hairs on his noble forehead, end kissing him 
tenderly, while she strove to conceal her agitation, entreated him to banish such, 
gloomy anticipations. 

She then told him that her physician had advised her to try the air of Italy for a 
pulmonary complaint from which she had been Buffering some time, and that the 
object of her visit was to try and persuade him to accompany her, as she thought the 
health of both would derive the greatest benefit from the change of climate. 

The invalid, who disliked the slightest allusion to his malady, replied, that as for 
as he was concerned, change of climate was unnecessary, as all he desired was re¬ 
pose ; but, added he, “ you have ever been a dutiful and affectionate daughter, and 
on this occasion I will not refuse you my society and protection.” 

The Countess was surprised and delighted at the immediate success of the little 
ruse to which she had recourse, and thanked her father for his ready compliance with 
her request, saying that she only waited to know his wishes to make immediate pre¬ 
parations for their journey. # 

“ Wishes !” exclaimed the Earl with a look of vague recollection, “ I have none. 
IJhate the common affairs of life. My mind is occupied with other objects than vapid 
details of every-day occurrences, only tell me that the carriage is ready, and I am 
with you;” then, rising from his chair and seizing his daughter’s hand, he added 
in a hurried and agitated tone, “ I believe you are right, we must go at once, else 
I have a companion here, even in this room, with whom I may not be able to prevail 
on myself to part.” 

The Countess, dreading the sudden excitement that had seized him, reminded him 
that she had travelled all night and required repose ; she then rose with the intention 
of sending Mr. Hamilton to his patient and seeking refreshment and rest which she 
so much required. 

Seeing her prepare to leave the room, the Earl sprang forward and seizing her 
hand asked if she had no curiosity to see the companion of his lonely hours. Think¬ 
ing it best to humour his delusion, the Countess allowed him to conduct her to the 
farther end of the apartment, where, drawing aside a black-velvet curtain he exposed 
to view in a recess of the wall, a splendid full length portrait of the loveliest female 
she had ever beheld. 

“ This,” said the Earl, while he gazed on the picture with an expression of venera¬ 
tion, “ this is your sister, my first-born, ill-fated child, whom, when this burning heat 
shall have consumed me, I shall meet in glory and pressing his hands on his tem¬ 
ples, the Earl left his daughter to gaze on the sweet features of her departed sjster, 
pacing the room with hasty and agitated steps. The Countess stood spell-bound 
before the painting, which represented a beautiful girl in the first bloom of youth ; 
her simple, white robe displayed to advantage the elegance of her form, whilst her 
raven hair fell in luxuriant ringlets over her fair shoulders, shading her slender and 
gracefully-turned throat. Her dark eyes shone with youth and happiness beneath 
their long, silken lashes, and bo perfect was the illusion that the Countess almost 
fancied that she saw even the breath issuing from the full and smiling lips. 

The Countess was aware that the Castle contained a portrait of her sister, but at 
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the time of her death it had been removed by the Earl to an apaitinent in on un¬ 
frequented part of the building, which no one but himself had ever since entered, and. 
of which Bhe had often vainly endeavored to obtain the key. She was not, therefore, 
much surprised at this circumstance, as it was generally believed that the Earl’s mind 
had been unhinged from losing his favorite child. Anxious to draw him from the 
state of abstraction into which he had fallen, the Countess closed the curtain, and 
having expressed her admiration of the painting, she asked in a cheerful tone to 
which of the great masters they were indebted for what she believed must be a per¬ 
fect resemblance of the departed. The Earl trembled with emotion, and his eye 
glared with the fury of a maniac as he replied in a hallow and broken voice, to one 
on whom / daily and nightly bestow ten thousand curses. 

The countess shuddered as she felt how hopeless was the recovery of one who, 
forgetting that he was a follower of him who said, “ forgive ye men their tres¬ 
pass," could thus invoke the vengeance of Heaven on his fellow-man ; it was,, 
therafijre, a relief to her, when the earl, as if ashamed of the violence to which be 
had. given way, left the room, and she heard Mr. Hamilton, who was always in close 
attendance on his patient, join him ou the staircase and accompany him to his sleep¬ 
ing apartment. The countess now resolved to avail herself as soon as possible of 
the earl’s compliance, lest his mood might change, and hastened to give the necessary 
orders for their departure on the following morning. Before retiring for the night 
sbe wrote a long and affectionate letter to Louisa, in which she entreated her not to 
act rashly with regard to Lord Eversham. 


"While the two were breakfasting at an early hour next morning, they heard the 
trampling of horses in the avenue, and the countess was surprised and pleased to 
recognise Lord Eversham in their early visitor. He had accidentally on the previ¬ 
ous evening heard of her arrival at the castle, and had rode over from Norwood- 
house, in the anxious hope that Bhe would be able to throw some light on the letter 
which he had received from Louisa. 

His expectations were not, however, realized; her ladyship could not account 
fpr the changed sentiments of her protegee, but she combated the idea that he 
had a rival in the young lady’s affections. The lover derived little consolation from 
their tite-a-tete, since the countess would not encourage false hopes. She knew the 
firmness of Louisa's character, and Bhe felt that, however deeply she might be 
attached to Lord Eversham, no persuasion or temptation would ever induce her to 
enter a family where sbe must be considered as an inferior; and though in this 
instance her ladyship regretted the obduracy&f her eleve, she could not condemn 
her, for she felt that she herself would have acted in a similar manner under similar 
circumstances. One hope yet remained. The duke’s attack of illness (which his 
ton could not help thinking bad been a little exaggerated, though he had no suspi¬ 
cion of the cause) was gradually subsiding, and when the state of his health would 
permit the subject to be mentioned without agitating him, his lordship hoped that he 
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Would not only approve of his Choice, but might be prevailed upon to unite with 
him in endeavoring to overcome Louisa’s high-minded scruples. 

The countess shook her head; she thought the young man's expectations some-, 
what too sanguine* '* Well,” exclaimed his lordship, u if you think the duke will 
sacrifice my happiness to his fhmily pride, he may take my life, also; my resolution 
is fixed. I shall purchase a commission in the first regiment that is ordered on 
foreign service. 

The countess smiled at this ebullition of feeling, and told him that on her return 
from file continent she would use all her influence with Louisa to bring the affair to 
a happy conclusion. In the mean time, she entreated that he would do nothing 
rashly, telling him that she felt sure that Louisa was exercising the most painful 
self-denial, as Bhe had no doubt of her preference for him, and she knew her 
protegee too well to suppose that a partiality once exhibited would be lightly- 
altered. 

Their conversation was here interrupted by the information that the travelling 
carriage was at the door, and that the earl, who like many other sdhsitive persons, 
had a great dislike to taking leave, was already seated in it. Telling Lord Eyers- 
ham, who continued to advance in her esteem, that she hoped very soon to meet 
him under happier circumstances, the countess hastened to join her eompagnont At 
voyage, and his lordship, not a little disappointed at the result of his visit, mounted 
his horse and rode slowly towards Norwood-house. 

As our travellers proceeded on their way to Harwich, where they proposed to. 
embark for Ostend, the countess rejoiced to find that her expectations with regard 
to the invalid were likely to be realized. During the first half hour of their jour¬ 
ney, her father sunk into a fit of abstraction, and only joined in the conversation to 
make some querulous remark on annoyances which they were likely to encounter on 
board the steam-packet, and the absurdity of travelling in pursuit of*health'; but 
when they lost sight of the castle and its localities, his gloom gradually dispersed, 
and ere they reached the hotel at Harwich, where they intended to pass the night, 
he seemed to have attained a degree of cheerfulness which he had not shown for 
many years. 

On driving up to the door of the hotel, they found that, in consequence of a con¬ 
tested election, the town was unusually full; and in answer to the enquiry if they 
could have apartments, they were told that every room in the house was engaged ; 
“ but,” said the landlord, patronizingly, as lie glanced at the coronet on the carriage, 
“ there are two gentlemen in the blue-drawing-room who start for Londqn in a few 
hours, and I have no doubt they would, ..be happy to accommodate your Grace, as 
they are to leave so soon, and their apartments would suit you exactly,” (Boniface 
knew that therp was a nobleman in the carriage and he always thought it better to 
be a little above the mark than below it; and had the new arrival been a Duke, he 
would have made a point' of styling him your Highness). Mr. Hamilton turned to 
the Cotintess, doubtful how to proceed in this dilemma. Her ladyship, fearing4,hat 
there would be'equal difficulty in procuring accommodation elsewhere, thought it 
would be better to accept the proposal, should the present occupants be propitious 
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to thpir Wufjtes. The tamjOord forthwith asoended to the blue-drawing-room, 
nodung doubting aft to gbestufeett of hit mission. The Earl, however, expressed 
great aversion to this arrangement, and could only be induced to enter the house 
by the Countess’ telling him that she feared they had no choice except to sleep on 
board the steam-packet, which wcb not to sail till the following day. This was 
noted intolerable, and when the landlord thrust his rubicund visage mto the 
carriage, and told them that the gentlemen in the room (which he somewhat 
•ostentatiously dignified *witfr (he name of blue) were positively to set off m two 
hours, and, in the meantime, would he most happy to accommodate them, the Earl 
was prevailed pa to avail himself of their politeness. At the top of the staircase, 
they were -met by#a gentleman who said he was commissioned by his friend to 
request that the party would consider the apartments as their own The Countess 
having entered, thanked them m the most courteous manner, and soon engaged in 
earnest conversation with the Btrangers, the elder of whom was remarkable for the 
elegance of hu appearance and address. He was in deep mourning , his age did 
not appear tf exceed forty, yet his countenance wore an expression of settled 
melancholy; his features were faultless, his figure majestic, and his aboid per¬ 
fection but to the experienced eye of the Countess he conveyed the idea of a man 
who, blest with rank, affluence and every external advantage, was nevertheless 
consumed by some secret grief, which, however, had not extinguished a naturally 
benevolent and philanthiopie character He was evidently a foreigner, though he 
spoke English with the greatest fluency If the stianger was an object of interest 
to the Countess, he had even m a greater degree excited that feeling in another 
member of the party The Earl, who had seated himself in the recess of a window 
which overlooked a small garden, eyed him with a fixed and scrutinizing gaze, as 
if he would have looked mto his very soul, his face became, flushed , his eye shone 
with a fierce brightness, and just as Mr. Hamilton, who had been watching his 
movements, fearing some sudden access of delirium, stepped forward to lead him 
from the room, he seized the younger of the strangers by the arm, and shaking it 
roughly, vociferated, “ I am the Earl of Somerville, tell me quickly the name of 
your companion ” 

The gentleman thus strangely addressed, perceiving from a gesture of Mr 
Hamilton's the true state of the case, replied m a gentle and soothing tone that his 
friend was the Marchese Montefiore. The words had scarcely passed his lips, when 
the unhappy old man sprang desperately across the room towards the sofa where 
the Marchese was seated. The Countess, with that presence of mind which often 
distinguishes her sex in cases of great emergency, threw herself into the extended 
arms of her father, assistance was instantly procured, and he was carried from the 
room in violent convulsions. When the Earl’s paroxysms had subsided, and he had 
sunk into a state of exhaustion, the Countess descended to the drawing-room, with 
the intention of apologizing to the gentlemen for the alarm and annoyance to which 
their civility had so unexpectedly exposed them. Much to her regret, she found 
that they had been gone more than an hour, but on the table lay a note, addressed 
to herself which she opened, and found the following communication. 
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MaOAU, ,* ** vi v 

I regret much that the state of toy farnd'a health would aot permit me «*&*£» Karaite 
thank you m person, as the son of Hr. Allerton, for many favors bartOwed m f&Sttstiiy/ 
I am ignorant of the circumstances which obtained for him the honor of you* Itufyshlp'* 
acquaintance, but I have been informed of the result from my brother William. Hie 
Marchese Montefiore, with whom 1 have resided for several yean m my medical capacity, 
has just communicated to me some passages m his early life, at a time when he was 
acquainted with the Earl of Somerville. As the Marchese has for some time been in a 
precarious state of health, and a second meeting would be attended with reminiscences 
painful to both parties, I have hastened his departure, and trust that on your ladyship’s 
return to town you will permit me to have the honor Of waiting on you and paying my 
respects in person I have the honor to he, Madam, 

Your Ladyship’s obedient servant, 

Jams Awsaxon. 

The Countess was surprised at the contents of this billet. She had never heard 
her father nor any of her family mention the Marchese, and she had imputed the 
Earl's sudden illness entirely to his dislike to strangers and the over excitement 
produced by the journey. In a few days, the invalid had recovered sufficiently to 
allow our travellers to pioceed to the continent, and whilst they are crossing the 
ocean on board the Atbnd steam-packet we will recall the reader's attention to the 
lone and desolate, though not forsaken Louisa Vilhars, and her new abode in 
Charlotte-street. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Lord What s here 7 one dead or drunk ? See, doth he breathe ? 

2d Hunttman He breathes, my Lord \\ crc he not warm with ale, this were a bed, but cold 
to sleep so soundly 2 anting of the Shrew 

The family in Charlotte-street with whom Miss Vilhars was domiciled consisted 
of Mrs. Gresham, her sister, Mrs. Perkins, a jolly, good-tempered widow in easy 
circumstances, and her nephew Dionysius, or, as his aunt ust d familiarly to call him, 
Die Perkins. When Mrs. Gresham agreed to receive Louisa as her inmate, she 
did not dunk it necessary to mention that the nephew of her sister’s late husband 
had come over from Dublin a few weeks before to fill the situation of clerk in an 
attorney’s office, and the young lady had been congratulating herself on her residence 
under the peaceful roof of Mrs. Gresham, where the sober conversation and quiet, 
unassuming manners of the two old ladies seemed to harmonize so well with the 
painful circumstances in which she had been so unexpectedly placed by the appear¬ 
ance of Baldone. 

She was, therefore, disappointed, on obeying the summons to the dining-room, Cb 
observe from the arrangement of the table that a fourth person was expected. She 
was not, however, long m suspense with regard to the occupant of the vacant chair 
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at'the bottom of the table; for, just as Mrs. Perkins had remarked, significantly, that 
it was not every day that Die dined with a pretty young lady, the room door was 
thrown open, and Dionysius entered* He was a youth about twenty years of age, 
somewhat under the middle size, hut well .proportioned withal, with twinkling, grey 
eyes, and feet painfully small. His black hair was redolent of hear’s-grease, and 
stuck up from his forehead in little pyramids. His nankeen trousers and the salmon- 
colored tinge of his face and hands gave him the appearance of a red Indian as he 
stood at the door waiting to observe what effect his presence would produce. This 
appearance of a man in the natural state was, however, contradicted by the fashion¬ 
able cut of bis coat and silk waistcoat embroidered in colors, surmounted by a 
massive or-molu chain. To this chain was appended, not a watch, as simple-minded 
readers might suppose, but a seal; for Dionysius had not yet attained his majority, 
at which happy era he was formally to be put in possession of the gold watch and 
tortoise-shell snuff-box of the defunct Mr. Perkins. 

Die stood in the expectation that his aunt or Mrs. Gresham would make some 
attempt to introduce him to their fair visitor, but the ladies were gazing with 
mingled feelings on his absurd costume. Seeing that matters were not likely to 
come to a speedy isBue, and that in the meantime the veal cutlets and roast mutton 
were getting cold, he looked daggers at the old ladies, and advancing with solemn 
dignity towards Louisa, he introduced himself to her notice as Mr. DionysiuB 
Perkins, presuming at the same time that he addressed Miss Villiars, and here he 
darted another furious glance at his aunt. Louisa bowed in acknowledgment of 
her identity, and made X slight movement as if rising from her chair, which Die 
perceiving, he laid bis hand patronizingly on her arm, and told her that he was no 
advocate for ceremony between two young persons thus unexpectedly thrown into 
each other’s Bociety. Louisa blushed with vexation, and could not help casting a 
reproachful look towards Mrs. Gresham ; but the good lady found it convenient to 
stoop to pick up her table-napkin, and Mrs. Perkins, who bad none of the delicacy 
and decorum of mind which characterized her sister, added to Louisa's confusion 
by informing her in a coaxing tone, that though her nephew was a little stiff at 
first, she would find him a very comical, pleasant fellow when they became more 
intimate. “ And now, Die dear said his well-meaning and indulgent relative, 
« do lay aside that long face of yours, it is enough to frighten the crows. You 
will," «be continued, turning to Miss Villiars, “ hardly believe, Miss, that Die some¬ 
times makes me laugh till my very sides shake." 

“ 8 'death, aunt, I wish you would not tease me with your nonsense when you 
■el I am so hot," and Die wiped his face with a red cotton handkerchief well steeped 
jin lavender. 

There are few tempers which do not soften under the benign influence of a good 
dinner, and Die gradually became cool, and, as his aunt anticipated, even comical. 
The countess had ordered some choice Madeira to be sent to Charlotte-street, of 
j^rhiefe Dionysius partook, nothing loath. Having emptied Mb glass, he poured 
'®ut another, and holding it between him and the light whfle he examined it through 
his eye-glass, he remarked, nodding familiarly to Louisa, " very pleasant tipple, 

[court MAOAZIKX.] 
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Mira V. Give me a glass of good genuine Madeira : I would as soon drink vinegar 
and water as that sour stuff called Cape.” 

Miss Villiara was at a loss how to reply, but she was relieved from her embar¬ 
rassment by Mrs. Perkins assuring her that Die was quite an accoucheur in wines. 
When the ladies rose to retire, Mrs. Gresham cast an anxious look towards the 
Madeira which she would gladly have removed to the cellaret, had she not feared 
some violent explosion of temper from the irritable connaisseur. 

“ I hope,” said Dionysius to Louisa, as he opened the door for the ladies to pass, 

“ I hope, Miss V., you will use no ceremony with me. I am your man for a walk 
in the park, or any other way in which you may choose to spend the evening," and 
standing on tiptoe, and advancing his mouth close to her ear, “ if you have a 
mind to go to the theatre, never mind what the old ones say. It is hard to put an 
old head upon young shoulders,” and Die fell back in his chair convulsed with 
laughter at his own wit. 

“ I told you,” said Mrs. Perkins, triumphantly, “ that Die was a comical fellow. 
Well! there’s no knowing what may happen!” and the old lady drew Louisa’s arm 
within her own, and conducted her to the drawing-room. 

The old lady next insisted on her victim occupying an old-fashioned, high-backed 
arm-chair, which she said belonged exclusively to herself, having been the identical 
chair in which “ poor dear Mr. Perkins breathed his last.” Then placing a foot¬ 
stool under her feet she requested to know how she could amuse her sister's guest 
while Mrs. Gresham was preparing tea. Miss Villiars entreated Mrs. Perkins not to 
think of her saying that she could find sufficient amusement in a collection of 
books which were neatly arranged on the top of a chiffonier beside her. Having 
selected one, she threw herself back in the chair, not to read, but to ponder upon 
her disagreeable situation. She had a lively perception of the ludicrous, and had 
she been the guest of Mrs. Gresham previous to her interview with Baldone, the 
pert officiousness of Dionysius, and Mrs. Perkins' interested and fulsome attentions 
would only have excited a smile, but in the present lacerated state of her feelings 
these absurdities tended much to increase the depression of spirits, which with all 
her fortitude she could not overcome ; and she determined that very evening to 
have a few minutes private conversation with Mrs. Gresham, and, as far as she 
could without betraying her father, inform her of the change in her views and 
her intention of inserting in The Times of the following day an advertisement for 
a situation as governess or companion. 

Louisa had early accustomed herself to examine and criticise, not only her actions 
but her feelings ; and she attributed her aversion to her new companions chiefly to 
the irritable state of her own mind. She had vainly imagined, never before having 
made the experiment, that she could patiently endure the follies of her fellow- 
creatures, but, in truth, she had unconsciously raised in her heart a standard of 
male perfection, and it muBt be allowed that Lord Eversham was as superior to 
Die Perkins, as Die Perkins himself was to a Chimpanzee. Miss Villiars was 
roused, however, from the reverie into which she had fallen by the entrance of 
Mrs. Gresham, followed by a servant with the tea-equipage. The sisters now began 
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to express their surprise that Die had not made his appearance, he being, as 
Mrs. Perkins said, “ a great man for tea.” Miss Villiars, whose auditory organ 
was a little more acute than that of Mrs. Perkins, had several times, while reclining 
par excellence in the chair, been startled by strange sounds proceeding from the 
dining-room beneath; which sounds, becoming gradually louder, plainly indicated 
that Die, having finished his sacrifice to Bacchus, had fallen sound asleep ; his non- 
appearance at the tea-table did not, therefore, astonish Louisa, who was too well 
pleased at his absence to mention her suspicions to his aunt. The urn was hissing 
on the table, and Mrs. Gresham desired the maid to inform Mr. Dionysius that tea 
was ready. Dolly stroked down her apron, pushed her cap a little more off her 
head, arranged the strings, and made haste to deliver her message. A minute 
had scarcely elapsed, when the drawing-room door was thrown violently open, and 
Dolly, rushing in, threw herself into a chair, and then into a fit of hysterics. The 
hysterics of a housemaid differ materially from the hysterics of a fine lady, inas¬ 
much as the latter is deprived of the power of utterance, and only informs the 
spectators of the existence of the vital spark by uttering, at proper intervals, little 
sharp, piercing cries, somewhat between a bark and a scream ; but not so, Dolly : 
“ Dearie me !—Dearie me !” she sobbed; “ and Mr. Die, such a sweet gentleman no 
one as ever lived under the same roof with him could help liking him, he was so 
kind to the dumb things. It was only this morning he said to me, ‘ Doll!’ says 
he, (for lie always called me Doll when he came into the kitchen), ‘ Doll,’ says he, 

* I had a mind this evening to have drownded them kittens myself, for the sooner 
they are parted from their mother, the less she will miss her hoffspring, but as my 
aunt tells me that Miss We is to dine here to-day-” 

Dolly's sobs now rendered her voice inaudible, and Louisa seized the opportunity 
to enquire if any serious aecident had occurred to the young gentleman. 

“ Serious accident!” said the now offended Dolly ; “ I think so, Miss ! Such an 
accident as don’t happen to some of us twice, I’ll warrant me.” 

“ Good Heavens !” exclaimed Louisa, now seriously alarmed; “ you do not 
mean-” 

“ Ah ! but I do mean though ; there he lies poor fellow, under the dining-room- 
table, as deed as mutton.” 

At the commencement of Dolly’s oration, Mrs. Gresham and her sister, knowing 
how difficult it was to stop the tide of Dolly’s eloquence, had hastened in the greatest 
distress to the dining-room, where Louisa, obeying the naturally good impulse of her 
feelings, followed them, leaving the sensitive Dolly to recover as best she could. 
She found the room deserted, the chair, in which Dionysius had so lately acted 
as Croupier, lay on the ground, and the carpet was strewed with the wrecks of 
one of Mrs. Gresham’s cut wine-decanters, but sound of human being there was 
none ; and thinking it prudent not to appear inquisitive, she returned to the 
drawing-room, where she found Dolly regaling herself with a cup of tea and a piece 
of buttered muffin. 

“ You’ll excuse me Miss!” said the now blushing and sensitive domestic, “ for 
the freedom I take; I belong to the tea-total-temperance-society, and never touch 
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strong drink of any description, and as I felt all-over-isli, I thought a cup of tea 
would settle my nerves, and now,” said the disciple of tea-totalism, while she wiped 
the cup and saucer with her apron, “ I must go and see how my poor Missuses are 
bearing up against their troubles. Dearie me! how soon we come by an accident!” 
and with this ejaculation on her lips, Dolly made her exit. 

Mrs. Perkins soon after made her appearance, and apologized to Louisa for the 
alarm which the servant had occasioned, saying that Die felt a little overcome by the 
extreme heat of the weather, and as she had prevailed on him to lie down for an hour 
or two, if Miss Villiars would excuse her absence, she would just step up stairs and 
sit with him a little. Miss Villiars accordingly begged that she might not detain her 
a moment. 

Mrs. Gresham, who had felt not a little annoyed at the incident above mentioned, 
had mounted guard at the couch of the prostrate Dionysius, thinking it better to 
leave her sister to inform Louisa that the young gentleman’s illness had been much 
exaggerated by the over-sensitive nerves of the tea-total-Dolly ; but finding that 
Mrs. Perkins preferred watching the slumbers of her nephew in person, with some 
reluctance she joined her visitor in the drawing-room and began the long delayed 
duties of the tea-table. Louisa saw that her hostess was vexed at the unfavorable 
impression which her relative had made, and with her usual generosity of feeling she 
tried to divert her attention by entering at once on the subject of her own plans and 
entreating that she would give her the benefit of her advice and experience. 

Mrs. Gresham was astonished when Louisa informed her that she intended to go 
out as a governess, and scrutinizing the young lady's face as if doubting her sanity# 
she spent half an hour to very little purpose, in conjuring up all the disagreeables, 
real and imaginary, which attend the life of a private governess. But though her 
auditress listened patiently and respectfully, the old lady perceived that her logic had 
made very little impression. Mrs. Gresham, though a worthy and well-principled 
woman, had, like most of the class to which she belonged, been all her life particu¬ 
larly awake to her self-interests. She had left the service of the Countess of Dudley 
laden with spoils, the just reward, indeed, of her usefulness and fidelity ; the Coun¬ 
tess had likewise settled a pension on her lor life ; but still there were many little 
perquisites and indulgences which she had enjoyed during her residence at the great 
house in Langham-place, which she could not command in her own little menage in 
Charlotte-street. Her organ of acquisitiveness had developed itself more and more 
as she advanced in years, and she had hailed Louisa’s residence in her house as a 
temporary revival of the days of hot suppers and genuine cognac, not forgetting the 
use of a carriage, no slight privilege to those who are condemned to live in London 
during the dog-days, when clouds of dust and burning pavements every where greet 
the unfortunate pedestrian. All these things taken into consideration, it was not in 
human nature for Mrs. Gresham to connive at Louisa’s escape from her domicile, and 
she excused herself from doing so, with the best grace in the world, saying that she 
could not, without being guilty of the greatest ingratitude, countenance a scheme 
which she felt convinced would excite the Countess’ serious displeasure. 

Mrs. Gresham was too well acquainted with the disposition of her ci-devant 
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pupil, to suppose that she was acting under the influence of pique, caprice or any 
other unworthy motive. She perceived by Louisa’s calm and unimpassioned con¬ 
versation, that, however startling and absurd the step which she was about to take 
might appear, she had given it due consideration ; but it was her cue to pretend to 
believe that the young lady had formed a hasty resolution, which a few hours 
reflection would present to her in all its folly ; and when they parted for the night, 
she playfully told Miss Villiars that she hoped, on the return of the Countess, to r 
see her the beauty of Almack’s instead of being buried alive in a back parlour, 
cutting thick slices of bread-and-butter, and teaching turbulent children their 
A, B, C. 

Louisa retired to her small, but neat apartment, with a heavy heart. Nothing 
throws such a chill over the buoyant and sanguine spirit of youth, as the dis¬ 
approbation and opposition of those to whom we have been accustomed from infancy 
to look for advice and support. 

Louisa had made sure of an ally in Mrs. Gresham : high-minded and generous 
herself, she had no suspicion that the woman whose correct conduct and pious 
sentiments had won her respect, could for a moment be influenced by sordid and 
worldly feelings; she had expected in her adversity to find almost a mother in 
Mrs. Gresham, and the conviction that instead of assistance she would meet with 
opposition, fell with icy dullness upon her heart. 

A girl with less energy of mind than Louisa possessed, under such discouraging 
circumstances would have abandoned her project, and have passively waited the 
issue of events over which it might be supposed that she had no control; yet our 
heroine’s firmness of purpose was not to be overcome by the ridicule of Mrs. 
Gresham ; she dreaded that something might transpire to provoke Baldone to dis¬ 
close their relationship, and she felt the necessity of securing an asylum where she 
would be secure from his personal intrusion. Rising early the next morning, she 
made out a list of her accomplishments in the form of an advertisement. This, 
to a novice, was no easy task; she had no disposition to indulge in self-praise, and 
when she looked at the numerous advertisements with which the newspaper teemed, 
from ladies of superior talent, ladies of unquestionable ability, and ladies who were 
perfect mistresses of the best style of drawing, music, &c., &c., she feared that her 
plain statement of facts would attract little attention. The next difficulty that 
presented itself was how get her advertisement inserted; she could not ask Mrs. 
Gresham to send it, and she feared to trust her secret to the discretion of any of 
the domestics in Langham-place. There was, then, but one resource—to proceed 
to flhe office herself—and with this intention she descended to the breakfast-room, 
where she found the Bisters, and much to her satisfaction learnt that Dionysius, who 
was obliged to be at his desk at nine o’clock, had already departed quite recovered 
ftom his sudden indisposition which Mrs. Perkins still maintained had been the 
result only of the extreme closeness of the atmosphere. 

Telling Mrs. Gresham that she was going to Langham-place to select some 
books, she hastily swallowed a cup of coffee, resisting the other attractions of the 
breakfast-table ; then wrapping round her a large shawl and burying her face in a 
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Leghornkbonnet, surmounted by that most unbecoming appendage, a green crape 
veil, she sallied into the street. It is a startling fact, which many a reader may be 
inclined to doubt, that Louisa did not know where “ The Times ” was printed, or 
she would as soon have dreamt of taking a journey to Palestine, unattended, as of 
threading the dark and narrow mazes of Printing-house-square. Necessity, how¬ 
ever, bad made her courageous, and directing an anxious look towards the coach- 
stand it was quickly answered by a lusty Irishman, who readily agreed to drive her 
to the desired spot. 

Louisa, now, for the first time in her life, began to know the value of money. 
The sum which Baldone had extorted from her had reduced her purse to a very low 
ebb; and though the Countess had left orders with Sir George Fairfax to supply 
her with any sum she might require, yet she hoped that she would be able to pro¬ 
cure a situation before her little stock was exhausted. When she alighted in 
Printing-house-square, as a matter of course the coachman demanded double the 
fare to which he was entitled; to argue the point would have been vain. Louisa 
sighed as she transferred the money from her purse to the capacious hand of her 
greedy conductor, and as she glanced at the few sovereigns she possessed—the all of 
her worldly wealth—she discharged the coach and resolved to return to Charlotte- 
street on foot. 

When she thrust her delicate hand over the desk of the functionary who received the 
advertisement, Louisa trembled like a culprit: there were several gentlemen in the 
office, and she felt that her position was painful and unfeminine. As she stood timidly 
waiting to pay she felt something twitching the sleeve of her gown ; and the next 
moment a voice close to her ear whispered, ‘ Miss V. by all that’s lucky!’ 
“ Six shillings, Miss,” said the gentleman on the opposite side of the desk, in a 
tone which seemed to include, ‘ be as quick as possible.’ Louisa once more extended 
her hand, and as she drew it back it was eagerly seized by Mr. Dionysius Perkins. 

“ Come now, Miss V.” said Die, as he drew her arm within his own, “ confess 
that your lucky star is in the ascendant. Here am 1, Dionysius Perkins, esquire, a 
gentleman at large, and ready to devote myself to your service for the rest of the day ; 
how very fortunate that we should have met; if you had come two minutes later you 
would have missed me ; did the old ones give you an inkling that I should be here." 

Louisa blushed crimson from indignation, as she replied, coldly, that neither of 
the ladies in Charlotte-street were aware of her visit to the city. Die then drew in 
his lips, till his mouth was the size of a small button-hole, and placing his finger with 
peculiar emphasis on one side of his nose, he whispered, “ I have it, a little affair 
on your own account, an advertisement for a husband, or something of that sort, 
eh ? but come don’t look so black upon it, I won’t peach.” 

Miss Villiars made an attempt to withdraw her arm, too much annoyed and dis¬ 
gusted to explain the cause of her visit to * The Times ' office. But Die was not 
to be repulsed ; pressing her arm closer to his side, to prevent her escape, he said, 
patronizingly:—“ Well! well! I see mum 's the word, and I ought to think myself a 
happy dog in having met with you, that’s all.” Louisa now begged that she might 
not detain him a moment from business. 
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“ Business !" repeated Die, with animation, '* what is business, compared with 
the pleasure of escorting Miss Villiars? Besides, old square toes is gone down the 
river to dine on white-bait, and I have no idea of being a fixture at the desk, when 
the governor is gormandizing.” 

The ill-assorted pair had now reached the end of the narrow lane leading from 
Printing-house-square to Ludgale-hill, and Die insisted that Louisa should stop to 
admire some oriental finery, temptingly exposed to view in the shop window of 
Messrs. Etherington and Co. Louisa paused, and while the flippant Dionysius was, 
wondering what might be the price of a certain richly-embroidered velvet-cap, which 
he thought would give him an imposing appearance when he took his siesta, she 
contrived to make a signal which was immediately answered by a coach drawing up 
close to the pavement. Determined to make an effort to release herself from her 
importunate companion, Miss Villiars wished Mr. Dionysius ‘ good morning,’ adding 
that she had some visits to pay ; and before Die, who was still musing on the velvet 
cap had time to prevent her, she had placed her loot on the steps. At that moment, 
a dashing barouche drove up to the door of the shop, and the coachman, not aware 
of the lady’s position on the coach-step, moved a little forward. Miss Villiars’ foot 
slipped from the vehicle, and she would have fallen on the pavement had not Diony¬ 
sius promptly sprung forward to save her. An exclamation of surprise from the 
party in the barouche immediately attracted her attention ; and looking up she 
recognized the Fairfaxes and Lord Eversham. 

Greatly was Miss Villiars’ mortification increased by the behaviour of the ladies, 
who threw themselves back in the carriage, staring intently ; but the next mo¬ 
ment, the steps of the barouche were let down, and Lord Eversham was at her side. 
In a tone of the deepest interest, he enquired if she had suffered any injury. Louisa 
said she feared from the sudden jerk, that she had slightly sprained her ankle. “ Good 
God ! Miss Villiars, and you are here without any protection. Let me entreat you 
not to sacrifice your health to a point of etiquette ; you must allow me to accom¬ 
pany you home.” Here, Dionysius came forward. “ Why, as to that, sir,” there is 
n«> occasion for it, as Miss V. and 1 live in the same house, and I was going home 
at any rate to have a snack.” 

Lord Eversham surveyed Dionysius from head to foot, in mute surprise ; but 
Louisa, who was now as desirous that her persecutor should remain as she had before 
been to get rid of him, turned towards his lordship with her usual, calm dignity of 
manner, and explained to him, in a few words, her acquaintance with Dionysius 
and her residence in the house of his relatives. Lord Eversham observing that the 
party in the barouche could not restrain themselves “ within the limits of becoming 
mirth,” at what they called the scene, coldly wished them good morning. Having 
handed Louisa into the coach, and told her companion to follow him, he seated him¬ 
self by her side, and in a voice which even the angry Dionysius dared not dis¬ 
pute, ordered the man to drive to Charlotte-street. The ladies in the barouche were 
paralysed with astonishment. “ In the city, without a gentleman! what could they 
do 1 They certainly had never before met with such an insult. However, things 
night have been worse. Had Millefleurs been with them, he must have chastised 
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his lordship’s boyish impertinence. But after all, perhaps, the young man was not 
so much to blame. They always knew that the girl was very artful.” 

Lord Everaham, who had only come to town on the preceding evening, had has¬ 
tened to Russell-square, in the hope of hearing some tidings of .her who waB never 
absent from his thoughts. The scheming mother, not devining the real motive of 
his visit,[had again begun to build castles in the air. He repeated liis visit at an early 
hour on the following morning. “ What could he more marked !” 

Careless how his time was occupied, his lordship accepted their invitation to ac¬ 
company them on their shopping excursion, and Mrs. Fairfax, in the exultation of 
her heart, insisted that the fiancee of the Count dc Millefleurs should leave a billet 
to inform him that they had gone to the city on business; “ for,” said the prudent 
matron, “ it is better that his lordship should have us all to himself, a little finesse 
is allowable when the only son of a duke is ihe stake.” Miss Fairfax, too, lisped 
something about plighted vows and filial duty which, however, made no impression 
on her mother, and the billet was sealed and left on the drawing-room table to moet 
the eye of the Count when he called as usual. 

Assisted by their footman, the injured fair ones alighted to vent their vexation on 
the unfortunate shopman, whose doleful and ill-requited task it was to attend to 
them. Having turned over and minutely examined the contents of some twenty 
boxes of lace, ribbons, &c., all of which, in the dark mood of their minds, they voted 
insufferable, they purchased two pairs of gloves. In justice to Dora it ought to be 
mentioned that she did not in the slightest degree participate in the ill-humor of 
her mother and sister. In fact, she had, unperceived by them, been doing what 
Die Perkins would have called a little bit of business on her own account, and was 
musing on the possibility of transferring a beautiful Trichinopoly watch-guard to 
the dressing table of the private secretary, without his knowing exactly whence it 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

One only passion, unrevealed, 

With maiden pride, the Maid concealed, 

Vet not less purely felt the flame;— 

O need I tell that passion’s name ! 

It was a relief to Louisa, after the embarrassing events of the morning, to find 
herself once more in the drawing-room in Charlotte-street. Fortunately, the injury 
which her ankle had sustained was less serious than the pain had, at first, led 
her to suppose, and Mrs. Perkins, who piqued herself on being something of a 
doctress, assured her that if she would remain on the sofa for the rest of the day, 
with the assistance of a little friction which she took it upon herself to administer, 
she would be quite Well. To this arrangement, Louisa gladly consented, as she felt 
little inclination to hear the adventures of the morning discussed at the dinner- 
table, Her unexpected meeting with Lord Eversham had given her much uneasi¬ 
ness, and she exercised the severest self-denial in resisting his entreaties to be al¬ 
lowed to visit her in her new abode. It must be confessed, however, that her reflec- 
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tions were not altogether of a painful nature : Bhe could not help feeling consci¬ 
ous that she was even more than ever an object of attachment and admiration to 
the only man who could ever, she believed, awaken an interest in her heart; and 
with all the passionate energy and generosity of her character she prayed that he 
might meet with one who would love him with as much devotion as she herself 
would, had not her path in life been for ever clouded by her father's infamy. 


During the summer months, Mrs. Gresham, who was a rigid economist in every 
thing connected with her manage, never rang for candles till day-light had almost 
disappeared. Louisa still lay extended on the sofa, which Mrs. Perkins had in¬ 
sisted on wheeling near the open window, in order that the young lady might inhale 
the odor of certain boxes of mignionette, which the old lady facetiously termed her 
landed property. Louisa raised her head and looked into the gloomy street, when 
her eye rested on the figure of a man wrapped, notwithstanding the closeness of 
the weather, in a large cloak. He stood on the opposite pavement, and was gazing 
earnestly towards the window. A second glance confirmed Louisa’s suspicion that 
it was Baldone. Throwing herself back on the couch, she covered her face with 
her hands, and when the servant entered to say that a gentleman wished to see 
Miss Villiars on business, she was seized with a nervous tremor which seemed for 
the moment to deprive her of the power of moving. Mrs. Gresham, attributing 
her faltering steps to the pain in her ankle, begged that she would receive her 
visitor in the drawing-room and ofTered to retire. This, however, Louisa would 
not permit, and leaning on the arm of the servant, she descended with a beating 
heart to meet Baldone. 

Having reproached her in the coursest terms for not having acquainted him with 
her change of residence, he proceeded to explain the cause of his visit. He in¬ 
formed her that the police were in close pursuit of him ; that he had no longer the 
means of evading them, and that he had come to her for relief. In a tone of the 
deepest distress, Louisa ventured to enquire what had become of the money which 
she had given him a few days before. 

“ Come ! come, girl!” vociferated the miscreant, “ no whining, ask no questions, 
but obey.” 

Louisa entreated that he would be calm, saying that she would endeavor to assist 
him, if he would point out the way. 

11 Well! that’s spoken like a reasonable woman, and now I’ll tell you my secret. 
Walking down Piccadilly last night, at a late hour, I met a foreigner who is well 
known to me—the Marchese Montefiore—we recognized each other : unfortunately, 
a pressure in the crowd would not permit me to pass; my hat was pushed back, and 
one of those infernal gas-lights flared full on my face. The Marchese looked hard 
at me. In a moment, wishing, I suppose, to pay off some old scores, he collared me 
and shouted for the police. I had but one resource, and the blood of the Marchese 
soon flowed on the pavement. The rabble closed round us and screamed murder. 
Stripping off my cloak, 1 made a desperate effort, cleared the rails of the Green-park, 
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and in less than a quarter of an hour was safe in my den. And now; child! don’t 
you think your father's neck is in jeopardy." 

Louisa felt as if the warm blood in her veins had turned to ice; but anxious not 
to cause any alarm in the house which might lead to the detection of her father, she 
summoned all her fortitude, and reminded him that he had not yet explained how 
she could serve him. 

“ Nothing easier,” replied Baldone. “ You have only to furnish the money, and I 
am off to America, never to return. A vessel sails to-morrow evening. I have 
already engaged a passage, you must give me fifty pounds, and as much more as you 
can spare ; and, in return, I promise to rid you of my company for ever." 

Louisa, in the utmost terror, told him that she had not above five pounds in the 
world, and that part of that small sum she would herself require. But she added that 
she would gladly remit to him from time to time a part of the fruits of her industry. 

Baldone stared with a mingled expression of ferocity and contempt: advancing to¬ 
wards the terrified girl, and seizing her roughly by the waist, he muttered, “ I see 
you have been playing the fool, but the game is too desperate for trifling. Ifyou have 
not money you have jewels, bring them, at once, if you value your life.” 

Louisa had just time to say that she had left her box of trinkets in Langham-place, 
as she considered them no longer her’s, when overcome with terror at Baldone’s 
violence she fell senseless on the floor. 

The noise alarmed Dionysius and the ladies who rushed down stairs • but fear 
chained the latter to the first landing place. Dolly of‘course was in hysterics, and the 
affrighted cook rushed into her dormitory and thrust her head between the bed and the 
mattress. Notwithstanding the desertion of the female part of the garrison, Diony¬ 
sius, whose Irish-biood waxed warm, advanced boldly, shouting, “ thieves ! !” Bal¬ 
done saw that there was not a moment to be lost; he snatched a candlestick from the 
table, and hurled it at his adversary just as he entered the room. Before Die had 
time to recover from a salutation so disagreeable, the miscreant had bounded from 
the window and escaped. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Though suffering severely, both in body and mind, from her interview with Baldone, 
Louisa exerted herself to overcome that depression of spirits which was so inimical to 
the transaction of the business she had in hand. 

She bad several times repaired, in vain, to the Countess’ bookseller, in the hope of 
receiving some reply to her advertisement. She had yet to learn that talents and a 
disposition to exert them, are not sufficient to secure employment, and she could not 
help expressing her disappointment to the bookseller. Mr. Wright, who was a worthy 
and humane jnan took up the newspaper which lay on the counter, and putting on 
his spectacles read aloud the advertisement. 

“ I fear, young lady, your advertisement is not sufficiently attractive.” 

Louisa replied, that she had stated her acquirements. 

“ Yes, yes, so I see, but that is not sufficient. Your profession, like most 
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others, is, at present, overstocked. A plain statement of facts will not do. You 
must relinquish the idea of receiving any answer to this ; write something that will 
catch the public eye, and one of nay boys shall take it to ‘ The Times * office for you 
this evening. 

Louisa expressed her reluctance to advance anything which might, on enquiry, 
appear to be an exaggeration. “ Then, allow me," said Mr. Wright, “ to transact 
this little bit of business for you, and I will answer for the results.” 

Louisa thankfully accepted the kind offer, and, in a few days, a note was put into 

her hands, stating that Mrs. Wolfe, No. —, Upper York-street, Portman-square, 

was in want of a governess for her children, and requested A. B. to call as early as 
* 

convenient. Louisa lost no time in hastening to the rendezvous, and soon reached 
the house of Mrs. Wolfe, which was one of the smallest in tlve street. A female 
servant, with a somewhat sinister expression of countenance, opened the door. 
“ What’s your pleasure, Miss," enquired she, of the vinegar aspect. 

Poor Miss Villiars felt that her visit was little connected with pleasure: she, 
however, mildly replied that she had called on Mrs. Wolfe by appointment, and 
tendered her card to the ill-favored domestic, with a request that she would carry 
it to her mistress. 

Snubb (whether Mrs. or Miss it may be diffictilt to determine, seeing that 
in the house of Mrs. Wolfe no Christian appellation was ever affixed to her 
patronymic) glanced at the card, and muttering something about ‘ young person 
after the situation,’ she called to her fellow-servant to bring her up one of the 
blue cheese-plates ; and laying the card thereon proceeded to the drawing-room. 
From the substitution of a clieese-plate for a silver, or at least a plated salver, 
Louisa concluded that economy was the order of the day, and was musing on the 
amount of salary which she might expect, when her reverie was interrupted by 
Sntibbs, from the bottom of the stairs, calling—“ Step this way, Miss !” 

Louisa obeyed, and was ushered into the drawing-room by Snubb, who closed 
the door outside but did not retire. 

From the appearance of the drawing-room in Upper York-street, Louisa would have 
been justified in thinking that by some mistake of the unpropitious Snubb she had 
been ushered into a death-chamber. Every thing in the apartment was white. 
The carpet was covered with white linen, the chairs and couches also ; fire-screens, 
chimney-ornaments, and even the frames of pictures and mirrors were carefully 
shrouded in some white-colored material—even a small chandelier suspended from 
the top of the room was in a white bag, and on a sofa lay extended the shrunken 
and automaton figure of the lady of the mansion. Her white muslin dressing-gown 
was strikingly contrasted with the darkness of her skin, which plainly proclaimed 
her eastern descent. Her eyes were large, black, and glassy ; and a mass of the 
dark, woolly hair so peculiar to her race, twisted round her head, gave her almost 
a demoniacal appearance. A pair of ear-rings of enormous length were suspended 
from her ears, and her bony fingers were covered with a profusion of rings. Raising 
herself on her elbow, and pointing to a chair near her, she indulged herself for 
some time in scrutinizing Louisa’s person. The result of her observations did not 
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teem favorable to our heroine, for the little lady again resumed her reclining posture 
and closed her ejes. Had Louisa known Mrs. Wolfe, she would not have been the 
least discouraged on that account, as she made it a rule always to close her eyes 
when she prepared to speak on a subject of importance, as she dreaded the fatigue 
of using two of her organs at a time. Without changing her position, she asked 
Miss Villiars, in a sepulchral tone, if she had ever been out before, and having re¬ 
ceived an answer in the negative, she seemed inclined to put an end to the in¬ 
terview'. A long pause ensued, and Miss Villiars, whose patience was nearly ex¬ 
hausted, moved as if about to retire. This roused Mrs. Wolfe from her inert posi¬ 
tion, and opening her eyes, with some animation she questioned her concerning her 
ability to teach. Being satisfied on this point, she agreed, if she could succeed in 
procuring a proper reference, to engage her as governess to her three daughters, at 
a salary of 40 1. per annum. She then informed Louisa, that should the reference 
prove satisfactory, she should require her <o enter on her duties as soon as possible, 
adding that although Miss Duval had only quitted a week, the young ladies were 
already quite unmanageable. 

Miss Villiars expressed her readiness to take up her abode in Upper York-street 
on the shortest notice. Mrs. Wolfe then requested her to ring the bell, saying that 
*9 she thought it most likely that they would come to an arrangement, she would 
like, perhaps, to be introduced to her pupils. Louisa did as she was desired, and 
Snubb, pattering on the stairs to make her mistress suppose that she had just quitted 
her vocation in the kitchen, entered to know her lady’s commands. “ Snubb,” 
said Mrs. Wolle, “ send up the young ladies, and, Snubb ! tell them they need not 
take the trouble to remove their pinafores, as ’tis only the new governess.” 

Miss Villiars fell some curiosity to see the children on whose dispositions much 
of her comfort or misery would depend. She was naturally of a sanguine and 
happy temperament, and Mrs. Wolfe having informed her that her husband, whom 
she had left at Madras, was an Englishman and an officer of rank, she ventured to 
indulge the expectation that his daughters might inherit some qualities from him 
which evidently did not belong to their mother. But the moment the trio entered 
the room, the last ray of hope vanished from the mind of the future governess. 

A sort of scuffle outside the door was a prelude to the entrance of the Misses 
Wolfe. At last, the door was thrown wide open, and the group, as if impelled by 
some unseen agency, was thrust into the middle of the room. 

“ Young ladies,” said Mrs. Wolfe, in a tone which was meant to be authoritative, 
“ I have sent for you to introduce you to your future governess." 

Louisa rose to return the expected recognition, but the young ladies compressed 
their lips and looked defiance at their mother, and Louisa resumed her seat to wait 
t he bursting of the storm which she read on the dark brows of the belligerents. 
Miss Wolfe was a tall, dark-complexioned girl of thirteen, with shrewdish features 
and a repulsive expression. The second girl, Julia, was a shade darker than her sister, 
with a shocking head of black, woolly-hair; thin, white lips, and an eye that twinkled 
with a mingled expression of cunning and ferocity. Dorcas, the younger of the trio, 
was the beauty of the family and the special favorite of her mother. She was well 
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formed, had a clear complexion, and bright, blue eyes, “ and was," Mrs. Wolfe said, 
“ the softened image of Major Wolfe.” On the present occasion, however, Dorcaa 
(or, as her mother endearingly called her, Dorky), did not appear to advantage ; she 
was weeping, bitterly ; and ever and anon made use of the corner of her brown- 
Holland pinafore to check the progress of her tears. 

The rebellion of her elder offspring seemed to excite in Mrs. Wolfe, neither sur¬ 
prise nor uneasiness ; but Dorcas’ grief, which every moment became more violent, 
never failed to excite her mother's sympathy. “ Young ladies," said Mrs. Wolfe, 
raising herself on her elbow, “ what can be the matter ? Dorky, my love, you’ll des¬ 
troy your pretty face with crying ; do come here and tell me what it is.” 

“ Nothing ma!’’ sobbed Dorcas, looking significantly at her eldest sister, and re¬ 
doubling her tears and lamentations. 

“ Why, you know mamma,” exclaimed Miss Wolfe, “ you did say that we should 
not be teazed with a governess for a month from the time that Miss Benson ran away, 
and before a week is out Snubb says you are going to bring another on us.” 

“ My dear children,” said Mrs. Wolfe in a supplicating tone, “ it is for your be¬ 
nefit that I wish to engage Miss Villiars ; as far as I am concerned you know well 
that I hate the very thought of having a governess in the house.” 

The children pinched each other, and their faces brightened; “ but,” added Mrs. 
Wolfe hesitatingly, “ I do not recollect making you a promise to that effect.” 

“ Oh, yes! mamma but you did though,” screamed all the young ladies at once, 
“ and if you wont believe us ask Snubb;—didn’t she Snubb?” 

” Why, certainly, Miss!” answered Snubb, (who as usual was standing behind the 
door) “ your mamma did say,” * * * but here Mrs. Wolfe interposed, by order¬ 

ing Snubb to be silent and return to the kitchen, and Snubb not only pattered again 
on the stairs, but actually descended to the first landing place. 

Nothing could have been more unfortunate for the belligerents, than this untimely 
interference of their invisible ally ; the dormant spirit of Mrs. Wolfe was roused, and 
telling her children that the exhibition which they had just made convinced her of 
the necessity of placing them under restraint, she turned to Miss Villiars, and re¬ 
quested that she would as soon as possible procure the desired reference which she 
would not object to receive by letter. 

Our heroine having promised Mrs. Wolfe that she should hear from her in the 
course of the day, and having made a last attempt to propitiate her hopeful daughters> 
(which attempt was rewarded by an indignant scowl) took her leave, and hurried 
with anxiouB steps towards the residence of Lady Mary Bouverie, from whom she 
hoped, through the intercession of her friend Margaret, to obtain the reference which 
was a necessary preliminary to taking up her abode in Upper York-street. 

Louisa pursued her walk with a heavy heart. Her wishes were, indeed, likely to 
be realized, but under the most unfavorable aspect. Still, though she determined to 
accept an engagement from Mrs. Wolfe, she dreaded to find that Lady Mary might 
not be in a humour to grant her request of a reference, for she knew no one else 
except Mrs. Gresham, to whom she could apply, and felt assured that that lady 
bad no inclination to forward her intentions. As the admired protegee of the Coun- 
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teas of Dudley she had never had occasion to solicit favors, and her proud and sen¬ 
sitive mind shrunk from the painful task of exposing her friendless situation to one, 
whose caprice and heartlessness had often in happier hours provoked her contempt. 
Panting and breathless with fatigue and agitation, she arrived at Park Crescent; but 
what was her surprise on directing her eyes towards her friend’s apartments, to observe 
that all the shutters were closed, and that a hatchment hung over the door-way. 
Louisa’s heart beat violently, as with a sickening feeling of apprehension she paused 
on the steps. Sir James Bouverie had been so long a pampered and peevish invalid, 
that his illness was treated in the family as an ordinary matter of course. In reply 
to the inquiries of some old-fashioned friends, who, in the midst of her Ladyship’s 
splendid soirees could not help recollecting that the master of the house was lan¬ 
guishing in the solitude of his own apartment, Lady Mary used to observe that, when 
poor dear Sir James was not really ill, he always fancied himself so, which was all 
the same thing; but, as to his dying, there was no chance of that, for he took so much 
care of himself, that with the assistance of the patent-respirator he might outlive all 
his friends. Louisa had thus been taught to look upon the father of Margaret as tm 
malade imaginaire, and her apprehensions, in the excited state of her nerves, natur¬ 
ally reverted to Margaret herself. Could the young and blooming girl, whose cup of 
]ife had been so early embittered, herself have fallen a victim to some sudden illness ? 
Suspense was intolerable, and Louisa’s fingers were in a moment on the knocker. 
Her tremulous request for admittance was quickly answered by a servant who, with 
an expression of countenance that was meant to be solemn, informed her that his 
master had on the previous evening been seized with spasms which had baffled the 
skill of his physicians, and that a few hours after the commencement of his attack 
death had terminated his sufferings. To Louisa’s enquiries about the widowed Lady 
Mary, the servant returned the usual, vague answer, that she was as well as could 
be expected, “ but,” added he, “ poor Miss Bouverie takes on terribly ; she neither 
eats nor speaks, but sits for all the world as if she were turned into stone. I hope 
ood will comfort her,” added the man, most feelingly, “ for she has no one else, I fear, 
who will.” 

It needed not this simple appeal to her feelings to induce Louisa to hasten to the 
apartments of the orphan. When she entered the room, poor Margaret threw her¬ 
self into the arms of her favorite companion and burst into tears, the first she had 
shed since she had been removed by force from the side of the bed on which lay the 
corpse of her last remaining parent. 

In soothing and comforting the bereaved girl, Louisa had almost forgotten the im¬ 
mediate object of her visit; but when the first burst of Margaret’s grief was over, and 
she had become more tranquil, Louisa, thinking that it would divert her mind from 
the cause of her own grief, informed her friend of the new mode of life she intended to 
pursue. 

Margaret listened with astonishment, and used many arguments to convince Louisa 
that she was imposing on herself a much greater sacrifice than she could possibly 
imagine, nurtured as Bhe had been in the lap of luxury and living in the constant 
interchange of domestic endearments. Louisa told her, that nothing could alter her 
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resolution, and expressed her regret that her design of accepting a home in the house 
of Mrs. Wolfe would be frustrated, as she could not possibly think of applying to 
Lady Mary under her present affliction. A smile of contempt for a moment curled 
the pale lip of the step-daughter, as she almost unconsciously repeated the word afflic¬ 
tion ; then, turning to Louisa, she said, “ and how can the season of distress be so 
well employed as in conquering our selfish sorrow and exerting ourselves to do good 
to our fellow creatures ? If you arc determined on this voluntary exile, which I feel 
sure will be at an end, the moment the Countess arrives in town, I will go at once 
to Lady Mary and tell her what you wish her to do.” 

Louisa laid her hand on the arm of her friend to detain her, and expressed great 
unwillingness to thrust her affairs on Lady Mary’s attention at a time when such 
an intrusion might appear indelicate. 

“ My dear child,” said Margaret, bitterly, as she gently withdrew her arm, “ do 
not distress yourself about Lady Mary. When I enquired after her Ladyship’s health 
this morning, Lisette informed me that she was in her boudoir with Major Howard, 
sketching plans for a cottage ornee, which she intends to build at Richmond. “ Surely 
then,” added Margaret, with a sigh, “ she could not refuse my request to write to 
Mrs. Wolfe.” 

Louisa shook her head: she doubted whether the fair widow would not resent such 
an infringement of etiquette on the part of her step-daughter; but ere she had time 
to express her fears, she heard Margaret’s light footstep descending the staircase, 
and taking up a book which lay on the table she sat down and anxiously waited the 
result. 


In order to account for the reception which Margaret met with in the boudoir, it 
will be necessary to give the outlines of a conversation which passed between its 
fair occupant and her handsome cousin, a few minutes previous to her mal-a-propoa 
entrance. Though Lisette’s bulletin was correct, (for Lady Mary and the Major 
had really been engaged in drawing the plan of a cottage ornee), let not the world 
suppose that her ladyship was so destitute of good sense and the sense of decency 
as to allow her companion to think for a moment that she was amused by so 
doing: au contrairc, she shaded her face most decorously with her embroidered 
handkerchief, and at becoming intervals exhaled a low sigh, which sigh was regularly 
re-echoed by the Major. Lady Mary was not a little surprised to hear the Major’s 
echo of that sigh, for he was naturally of a gay disposition, and Sir James Bouvcrie 
was, certainly, nothing to him. Then would Lady Mary venture slowly to raise her 
eyelids and give the Major a look—such a look !—so full of tenderness, gratitude 
and sympathy. But alas ! the Major sighed, but did not look ; on the contrary, he 
continued drawing, ever and anon passing his fingers through liis glossy hair, 
then covering his eyes with his hand. Lady Mary, who knew her cousin’s sans- 
souci temperament, perceived at once that he was on the horns of a dilemma, and she 
would have given worlds to have known what was passing in his mind. But, what¬ 
ever the cause of the Major’s evident distraction, he seemed determined to keep it 
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to himself; for he neither lifted his eyes, nor took the least notice of the fair widow, 
“ Dear Howard,” exclaimed Lady Mary, no longer able to endure her suspense, 
“ how ill you do look ! What can be the matter with you ? Do let me send for 
Sharpe at once and her ladyship moved as if to ring the bell. 

“ No—no ! Lady Mary, not for the world!” and the Major, seizing her hand, 
gallantly kissed it, and led her back to her Beat, exclaiming, “ the fact is, Lady 
Mary, I entered this room with the intention of speaking to you on a subject which 
has long been nearest my heart, but 1 have not the courage to do so; in short, I 
feel that it is not the time to bespeak your favor, and my rashness might only 
offend when I wish to propitiate. 

Lady Mary trembled exceedingly, and the votary of fashion, whose cheek had 
not for many a year been tinged with the blush either of shame or sensibility, had 
now recourse to her handkerchief to hide the conscious and unwelcome glow which 
suffused her face. 

“ Forgive me, dear Lady Mary," said the Major, again seizing her unreluctant 
hand, “ 1 am ready to suffer any anxiety rather than distress your feelings : come 
—come ! think no more of it. How do you like this portico ?” and the Major 
advanced gaily towards the tabic and seized the half-finished sketch. Had the 
cottage ornee been built, instead of existing only in her imagination, Lady Mary 
would rather have seen the earth open and swallow it up than that the Major 
should at such a crisis have cut short the thread of his discourse. The case was 
desperate. 

*' Howard,” said her ladyship, tenderly, “ we are not children. It is necessary 
to respect established rules of etiquette, for one cannot live without the world, but, 
between ourselves, there need be no disguise. I would rather that you had spared 
my feelings a little longer, but 1 cannot bear to see you unhappy." 

“ The fact is,” said Howard, “ 1 am anxious that you should believe that my 
feelings are, at least as far as money is concerned, disinterested. In a few days Sir 
James’s will will be opened and my Ups may be sealed, under the conviction that in 
point of fortune 1 have not a suitable equivalent to offer.” 

“ Generous Howard !” sighed Lady Mary. 

“ At present,” continued the Major, “ my income is very limited, but the death of 
my uncle, who in the course of nature cannot live more than a few years, will put 
me in possession of a handsome fortune: in the meantime, the beauty and amia¬ 
bility of Margaret must attract many admirers, and the loved idol which I covet 
above every thing earthly may be bestowed on another." 

Lady Mary turned pale as death, and her eyes sparkled with the indignation 
which she vainly attempted to conceal; at last, words came to her relief. “ Major 
Howard,” said she, “ is it by insulting the widow of the late Sir James Bouverie 
that you expect to gain the affections of his portionless daughter ? for portionless 
she is, Sir, and a dependant henceforth on my bounty. I respect the memory 
of her father too much ever to consent to her union with a man whose means of 
supporting her are only in perspective. Howard," added the fair widow, whose 
anger was fast giving way to a more powerful and long-cherished feeling, " my 
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house and fortune have been at your disposal: 1 did not expect this insult. May 
I ring and order your-cabriolet ?” 

" Allow me to save your ladyship that trouble,” said her companion, advancing 
haughtily, and seizing the bell-rope, which he rang with violence. 

“ Stop, Howard !” exclaimed her ladyship, laying her hand on his arm, “ be not 
so hasty t Perhaps, after all, you are not so much to blame ; the girl was alwayB 
artful, and-her whining and affected softness may have excited you to commit 
this outragte on my too susceptible feelings.” 

“'Lady Mary,” said her cousin, “ the outrage, as you are pleased to call it, which 
I have offered to your feelings, is an avowal made chiefly in consequence of your 
owpsolicitations. I did, indeed, enter the room with the intention of asking your 
coaffent topay my addresses, openly, to Miss Bouverie; but the embarrassing nature 
of my fixation struck me so forcibly that I had determined to conquer what, perhaps 
after all, is a feeling of false pride, and wait a more convenient time to open my 
mind to you. I need not mention that you made use of arguments to induce me to 
make the declaration which has given so much offence. Am I, then, in future, to 
expect an enemy in your ladyship ?” 

“ Pshaw, Howard!—an enemy ! You know I can never be your enemy : come, 
dismiss this crotchet from your brain, and let us be friends. 1 suppose the child 
has made you believe that she is in love with you, and has been painting the de¬ 
lights of a cottage in Wales and six hundred a year. Come, oonfess: am I not 
right ?” and Lady Mary held out her hand in token of forgiveness. 

The Major coldly touched the tip of his cousin's tiny finger, saying, “ before T 
wish your ladyship good morning, allow me to assure you that Miss Bouverie has 
never so far descended from the natural purity and dignity of her character, nor 
has any thing passed between us that could reveal to her the deep-rooted attach¬ 
ment which I feel for her. Had her father lived, 1 would have remained silent 
until it had been in my power to have offered her an establishment in some degree 
worthy her acceptance.” 

Lady Mary’s check flushed, hut the angry reply which rose to her quivering lip 
was prevented by the entrance of a servant, who informed the Major that his cabriolet 
was at the door. In another moment, he had turned the corner of the crescent and 
was driving slowly down Porlland-place, musing, witli more vexation than surprise, 
on his morning’s adventure. 


[court magazikx.] 
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CHAPTER XX. 

When Margaret entered the boudoir of her step-mother, she found her ladyship, 
reclining on a sofa, her face buried in the cushions. After all, thought Margaret, 
she has a heart, for there is no one here to see hpr weep. How happy these tears 
would have made my poor father in hiB lifetime 1 and she approached the widow with 
r a feeling bordering on tenderness. “ Well, child ! what is it!” said Lady Mary in a 
peevish tone, in reply to Margaret’s humble enquiry if Bhe might venture to make 
a request to her Ladyship.” 

Margaret then briefly mentioned her anxiety to serve her friend, and entreated 
that Lady Maiy would write a short note to Mrs. Wolfe. 

“ Miss Bouverie,” exclaimed Lady Margaret, “ I am astonished at Miss yilliars’ 
presumption, and at such a time, too. I know nothing whatever of the young person. 
I certainly countenanced her, when she was under the Countess of Dudley, but now 
that the Countess has cast her off or, perhaps, left the country to get rid of her, the 
thing is quite different.” 

Margaret could not resist attempting to defend her friend, and still farther irritated 
Lady Mary by saying, that Louisa's change of circumstances was a voluntary sacri¬ 
fice to her independence of mind, and that she was never more worLhy of the esteem 
of the Countess than at that very moment. 

“ I request, Miss Bouverie,” said her ladyship, “ that you will drop this subject, 
and I farther desire, on pain of my severe displeasure, that you will for the future 
decline the visits ol 1 this adventuress ; your conduct Is an insult to the memory of 
your dear father." Lady Mary had worked herself into a passion, she, therefore 
rang fpr her maid, and prepared to go into hysterics, not omitting to tell poor Mar¬ 
garet, who quitted the boudoir overwhelmed with grief, that she was the cause of all 
the mischief. 

When Margaret returned to her friend, the^jtpression of her face told, more plainly 
than words, that' her mission had not successful. 

“ Do not talk of it,” said Louisa, as the unhappy and agitated girl attempted to 
describe Lady Mary’s harshness, “ do not think of it, I did wrong, very wrong in men¬ 
tioning tjie subject to you, at present, but you will soon know all, and then Lady 
Mary <Hlf not think me selfish or unfeeling. However,” added she, assuming a more 
lively tone,” a thought has just struck me. The Duchess of Ely has always been par¬ 
ticularly friendly to me, she is a kind hearted woman,"— “ Good natured, say,"— 
interrupted Margaret with a painful attempt at a smile, “ 1 think her Grace may 
allow you to borrow from the lustre of her name, but depend upon it she will resist your 
attempts on her escrutoire. When the Russian ambassadress, who is notorious for the 
liberality of her Extravagance, called on her the other day, she entertained her ex¬ 
cellency ho telling her how many reams of paper her steward used in the course of 
the year, beyond what was necessary. But, seriously, 1 do not think her Grace would 
forward any plan by which the Countess was likely to be offended.” 

“ Dear Margaret," replied^Miss Villiars, “ how discouraging youare, but, n’ importe 
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X am determined to try," and affectionately kissing her favorite, Louisa took her 
leave and pursued her way to Ely House. Our heroine was soon ushered into the 
presence of the Duchess, who was seated in a recess of the room, her little round fat 
feet reposing on a blue-velvet cushion *, while, ever and anon, she fanned herself with 
a splendid fan, made of rare feathers, a present from an Indian Prince to her de¬ 
ceased lord. This was the only occupation in which, during the Summer months, her 
Grace ever indulged, and it was fortunate for Louisa that the Duchess had been so 
occupied, for she had fanned herself till her wrist ached, and, for a quarter of an 
hour before the entrance of her visitor, she had been endeavoring to Bummon exer¬ 
tion to ring for her petit page to order her carriage for a drive. 

When Louisa, with the trepidation of one unaccustomed to solicit favors, mentioned 
the purpose of her visit, the truly kind-hearted Duchess relieved her,- at once, from 
her fears, by proposing to accompany her to Upper York-street. It is now, there¬ 
fore, almost superfluous to add, that if Mrs. Wolfe ever entertained doubts of Miss 
Villiars’ respectability, they were immediately removed, when she appeared under 
the auspices of so distinguished a personage as the Duchess of Ely, whose name was 
but another word for charity. It was soon arranged that the young lady should 
enter on her new duties on the following day, for the Duchess’ name had operated 
on Mrs. Wolfe like magic, and she was now quite as anxious to secure Louisa’s ser¬ 
vices as the young lady was to procure the situation. Even Snubb appeared moli- 
fied by the splendor of her Grace’s equipage and equipments, and as she stood half- 
blushing, half-concealed, behind the street-door, she whispered to Louisa with a 
patronizing air, “ If you had asked Missus when she was in the humour, she would 
have made it guineas, and jftrn should have bargained for tea-money, for Missus 
never drinks nothing but milk and water." 

Louisa would gladly have declined her Grace’s invitation to accompany her in her 
drive round the Park, but a request made by one who has just conferred a favor 
always wears the appearance of a command, and she feared to give offence. She 
was, indeed, anxious to return to Charlotte-street, to make the necessary prepara¬ 
tions for removal, and to break the matter to Mrs. Gresham. This, to Louisa, was 
not the least embarrassing part of the task Bhe had imposed on herself, for she was 
too susceptible to be satisfied with the consciousness that she was acting from the 
most honorable and praiseworthy motives. It was necessary to her happiness that 
others thought so too, and she had a nervous dread of provoking the bad opinion, 
even of persons whom she knew to be far inferior in intellect to herself. 

The reader need not be tired by a repetition of the arguments and expostula¬ 
tions which Mrs. Gresham and her sister vainly made use of, when Louisa, on her 
return from her drive, informed them of her intention to take up her abode in 
Upper York-street on the following day. Dionysius, for one, was lost in astonish¬ 
ment. Could he have offended Miss Villiars by being remiss in those little atten¬ 
tions which she had a right to expect ? He consoled himself, however,, by saying, 
that it was impossible so monstrous pretty a girl could like to be a governess. 
“ Let her have a taste of it," said the judicious Dionysius, “ and if she does not 
cut. and run before the end of a week, I'm not an Irishman." 
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Whether Die was or was not correct in his estimate of Louisa's powers of endu¬ 
rance, time will show. Meanwhile, leaving her to the unaided and irksome task of 
packing up her wardrobe, books, &c., let us devote the next chapter to the relation 
of some strange incidents, which had thrown a dark cloud over the destinies of the 
Fairfax family. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

When Mrs. and the Misses Fairfax returned, and not in the best possible humor, 
from their excursion to Ludgate-hill, Dora's first care was to give confidential orders 
to her maid to deposit the Trinchinopoly watch-guard on the private secretary’s 
dressing-table, having first consigned it to a small box with the words gage d'amitie 
engraven on the lid. The maid, who had herself a slight genius for intrigue, under¬ 
stood her young mistress at once, and executed her delicate commission in the most 
prudent and private manner, without making any remarks. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, Dora’s kind intentions were frustrated by the stupidity of the secretary himself, 
who, on retiring to dress for dinner, and finding the pretty bauble, naturally con¬ 
cluded that it had been left there by mistake : naturally , it may be inferred, because 
the secretary was a modest man, and had no suspicion of the strength of Dora's 
penchant. Having finished his toilet with more than usual haste, he sought Mrs. 
Fairfax in the drawing-room, and to her, as the lady of the manor, he delivered up 
the watch-guard, never doubting but that it had come into his possession by acci¬ 
dent. Mrs. Fairfax stared with surprise, but she had tact enough to conceal her 
feelings, and merely said that she believed the ornament had been purchased as a 
present for Sir George, but by one of those stupid mistakes which sometimes occur 
in the best regulated families it had been conveyed to the wrong apartment. 
Mr. Allerton thought this a very satisfactory explanation, and having dismissed the 
subject from his mind, proceeded to his favorite haunt—the library—to enjoy the 
half hour which would intervene before the announcement of dinner. The moment 
the secretary had left the room, Mrs. Fairfax rang the bell, and desired the servant 
to inform Sir George that she requested to see him immediately in the drawing¬ 
room, as she had something of importance to communicate to him. Nothing could 
exceed the good lady’s uneasiness: she had at once recognised the trinket as one 
she had observed at Etherington’s, and her experienced eye had little difficulty in 
perceiving the whole affair. While the anxious mother was pacing the room with 
hasty step, Sir George entered. “ Well, madam ! what grand event have you 
to communicate ? Is the spring of your watch broken, or have you misiaid your 
spectacles ?” 

“ La, George ! you know I never wear spectacles, except sometimes of an evening, 
when we are alone," just to save my eyes a little. But do leave off quizzing, and 
listen to me this once.” Having related the discovery which she had just made, and 
dilated with much energy on the unhappy consequences that might probably ensue, 
Sir George, much to her satisfaction, agreed with her in thinking that an immediate 
stop must be put to Miss Dora's proceedings. It was, therefore, agreed, that 
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Mrs. Fairfax should retire, and that Mr. Allerton should be invited to a conference 
with Sir George. Sir George was in a dilemma. His position in society was still 
too equivocal to permit him to risk the possibility of his sister’s forming an alliance 
with Mr. Allerton; and, on the other hand, it was almost of equal importance not to 
quarrel with his secretary. He had, by adapting the talents of young Allerton, 
attained considerable notoriety as a statesman; he had, too, arrived at eminence in 
his profession, and could he continue for a few years longer to secure his services, 
he saw no reason why Be should not aspire to the wool-sack. How effectually to 
discountenance Allerton s attentions to his sister, without offending him, was, there¬ 
fore, to Sir George, a question of vital importance. There was one way by which 
he could put the secretary on his guard, without wounding his pride : this was by 
confessing Dora’s intentions concerning the watch-guard, and throwing himself on 
his generosity for discouraging any overtures of a similar nature in future. This 
task, so humbling to Sir George’s self-love, was, however, much less difficult than 
he had imagined. When he informed Mr. Allerton of Dora’s kind intentions in his 
favor, the young gentleman received the communication with stoical indifference, 
and when Sir George, to render the matter still more secure, hinted at her engage¬ 
ment to Sir Thomas Hilliard, and the impropriety of giving him the slightest cause 
for jealousy, the secretary bowed, and quietly remarked, that he had never for a 
moment presumed to think of interfering with Sir Thomas’ happiness. “ By the 
bye, Allerton,” said Sir George, who felt inexpressibly relieved by the unaffected 
sang-froid of his companion, “ now I think ofit, you must be rather pinched with 
your two hundred per annum ; suppose we say three hundred for the future. 
Again, Mr. Allerton bowed. He had no objection to the additional hundred a year, 
but he devoutly hoped that the future to which his patron alluded might be of short 
duration. 

It was a relief to both parties, when their tete-a-tete was interrupted by the 
entrance of Sir Thomas Hilliard. He had come to take a family dinner with them, 
and Mrs. Fairfax, who saw by her son’s countenance that his conference with 
Mr. Allerton had terminated amicably, hoped that affairs were ripening to a speedy 
conclusion. It had been agreed between Mrs. Fairfax and Sir George Jjjat no 
notice should be taken to Dora that her secret had been discovered. When the 
young lady found, therefore, that Mr. Allerton, instead of being decorated, as she 
expected, with her petit gage d'amitie, was oven more grave and indifferent than 
usual, she consoled herself by thinking that, after all, he was only a stupid book¬ 
worm, and not to be compared with the jolly and laughter-loving baronet, even 
putting his rent-roll out of the question. Having arrived at this comfortable con¬ 
clusion, Dora used her utmost endeavours to make herself agreeable to Sir Thomas, 
and she so far succeeded, that but for a little circumstance about to be related, he 
would that evening have pressed her to name the day that would make her his 
for ever. 

The gentlemen had just finished their claret, and joined the ladies in the draw¬ 
ing-room, when Mrs. Fairfax, who had stept out on the balcony to inhale the even¬ 
ing air, suddenly uttered an exclamation of surprise on seeing Mrs Hobbs’ footman 
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dressed in a new suit of livery, and carrying a small basket in his hand, advancing 
towards the house. Mrs. Fairfax’s exclamation of surprise was, however, occasioned 
by the appearance of Mrs. Hobbs’ favorite pug, who followed close on the heels of 
the footman, ever and anon stuffing his nose into the little basket and licking his lips. 
There was nothing after all so extraordinary in the appearance of Mrs. Hobbs’ foot¬ 
man, but puggy, who had been the widow’s constant companion night and day, how 
came he to be separated from his mistress: and then arose the question, “ Could Mrs. 
Hobbs be dead ?” • 

Mrs. Fairfax’s doubtings were, however, soon removed, by the entrance of a servant 
who laid a very small packet on the table and retired. Her tremor increased. Could 
it be possible ! With trembling fingers, she tore open the seals, and two cards, tied with 
white-ribbon, fell on the carpet. “ Here, Dido! here," cried the lady as she tossed a 
piece of plum-cake— the unwelcome contents of the packet—to her lap-dog. Dido 
wagged her tail and looked her gratitude. In the meantime, Dora had examined the 
cards, on which were engraven the names of Mr. and Mrs. Riddell. The whole party 
seemed to be struck dumb with surprise; Sir George was the first to break silence. 
“ Egregious old fool!” he exclaimed, but what farther he meant to have added was lost 
to the world, for, at that moment, a scratching and pawing was heard at the door, and 
Sir George, suddenly opening it, discovered the unlucky pug, who was no doubt 
looking for the recreant widow of Alderman Hobbs. Sir George, with one touch of 
his foot, sent the animal howling to the first landing-place ; he then rang the bell, 
and gave orders that the brute, should be ejected, instantcr. This little ebullition 
seemed to have relieved his indignant feelings, and anxious to divert the attention of 
Sir Thomas from tneir family misfortune, he proposed that they should play a game 
at chess. This, however, Sir Thomas declined, saying that he must soon take his 
leave, as he had an engagement at ten o’clock. 

Dora entreated him in her most winning manner not to think of going, as she 
wanted him to giv e her liis opinion of a new riding habit, which was positively to be 
sent home that evening. The baronet was, however, inexorable; he put his hands 
into his pockets, and nearly drove Matilda into fits by whistling the Huntsman’s 
chorus. lie then amused himself for a few minutes by teaching Dido to perform a 
santeuse over his pocket-handkerchief, and, finally, pulled out his watch and took his 
departure, leaving Mrs. Fairfax filled with presentiments which, on the following 
morning, were but too faithfully realized. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Whun the family in llussell-square assembled at a late hour in the breakfast-room 
on the morning after the nuptials of Mr. and Mrs. Riddell, the vexation which that 
untoward event had occasioned found vent in words; and epithets the most vitu¬ 
perative were showered on the happy and unconscious pair. 

Though Sir George vented his spleen in more measured terms than his mother, 
yet he felt the disaster even more acutely. His ambition to appear in a certain 
set had led him into a style of expenditure which Lis fortune, though ample, scarcely 
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warranted, and he had looked to the realization of Dora’s golden expectations as 
the medium through which thoae excesses could at any time be adjusted. Now, his 
hopes in that quarter were completely blasted, and he feared that his misfortune had 
not yet reached its crisis. From his reflections on this unpleasant subject he was roused 
by the harsh hurried knock of the twppenny-postman. The eyes of Mrs. Fairfax 
sought those of her son, but in vain—Sir George had taken up the Morning Post, 
and was perusing its columns with apparent indifference. “ Why does not the man 
bring the note at once ?” declaimed Mrs- Fairfax impetuously. “ Pray madam be 
composed,” said her son, with one of his withering smiles ; “ do not allow such a 
common-place occurrence as the delivery of letters to disturb your equanimity.” 
“ Pshaw, George, I declare you are quite a philosopher 1” exclaimed his mother, 
and the lady threw herself into a chair, and pulled her untasted roll to pieces. 

In due time, the servant entered with a note, and Miss Fairfax, who had been 
anxiously waiting, scissors in hand, cut round the seal, and handed it to her mother* 
to whom it was addressed. Mrs. Fairfax glanced, hastily, at the contents, and with 
the air of a martyr she gave the note to Sir George, who still sat with one eye fixed 
on the Morning Post, while, the other had wandered almost unconsciously to the 
troubled countenance of his mother. 

“ I thought so !” said the lady emphatically. “ Sixteen dinners within the last 
three months ;—the insensible brute!” Sir George did not stop to inquire who 
was the subject of this elegant apostrophe, but tearing open the paper he read 
aloud:— 

“ My dear Madam, 

“ As the old fox has broke cover so unexpectedly, and Miss Dora is not likely to come 
in at the death, as was expected according to promise, I beg to state that, as far as I am 
concerned, the game h up. I have too much regard for your daughter to ask her to share 
my fortune, as the expense of my stud reduces my income to a mere trifle. I must, there¬ 
fore, resign her to some hnppier man, with fewer incumbrances. Shall be happy to see 
you all at Springfield, and with best thanks for your hospitality, 

“ I am, my dear Madam, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ T. Hilliard," 

P. S. Please tell Miss Dora that as I leave town this morning for Springfield, I will send 
her the black-and-white puppy by the first safe conveyance. T. H..’ 

Sir George’s first impulse was to hasten to the baronet’s hotel and inflict some 
summary chastisement on the writer; but Sir Thomas had fortunately rendered 
Bueh a mode of,proceeding impossible, Sir Thomas having set out for Springfield 
before the note could be delivered. The reader has been already informed that 
Sir George had a constitutional aversion to duelling; he therefore prudently ex¬ 
pressed his opinion that Sir Thomas was a low fellow,—a mere jockey ! and affected 
to congratulate Dora on her escape. Dora, though the person most deeply inte- 
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rested in this little domestic drama, was certainly least disappointed of all the 
party. Had things gone smoothly, she would have married Sir Thomas as a matter 
of course. She, however, entertained a decided penchant for young Allerton, but 
as she had no hopes of being ever united to him, why, any other man, with a 
fortune equal to her own, would do just as well as Sir Thomas. Thus reasoned 
Dora'. Matilda, on the other hand, was inexpressibly shocked to find that a friend 
of Millefieur's could act so unhandsomely, and be also so destitute of romance as 
to suppose that Dora, with five thousand pounds, was a less desirable object than 
Dora with sixty thousand. She knew that Millefleurs, though a perfect gentle¬ 
man, was not a man of large property, and as both her sister and the baronet 
were lamentably destitute of esprit, she intended as a pleasant arrangement for both 
parties, that she and the count should spend one half of the year in Paris, the 
other at Springfield; and she had, unfortunately, communicated her intention to 
that effect to Millefleurs, who warmly sanctioned the plan. Sir George and the 
young ladies all much surprised that their mother now bore the catastrophe with 
so much patience. The truth is, she was already at her old trick of castle- 
building, and was speculating on the probability of securing for Dora a much 
higher prize than the fox-hunting baronet. The Marchese Montefiore had been 
introduced to them immediately on his arrival in town by Mr. Allerton, but in 
consequence of an accident with some particulars of which the reader is already 
acquainted, he had been obliged to decline Sir George’s overtures of intimacy, 
and confine himself to his hotel. The wound inflicted by Raldone had been trifling, 
however, and though he still wore his arm in a sling, he had accepted an invita¬ 
tion to dine with the Fairfaxes on the eventful day which had announced the 
sudden retreat of Sir Thomas Hilliard. This circumstance afforded new food for 
the speculative mind of Mrs. Fairfax. She had heard from Mr. Allerton that the 
marchese had a large fortune, and a long line of noble ancestors, and after cogi¬ 
tating for some time on this interesting piece of information, she assured Dora 
that, after all, it was perhaps fortunate that the baronet had set off, for she had 
always considered him an exceedingly vulgar man. Dora was perfectly satisfied 
with her mother’s decision on this point, and also agreed with her as to the pro¬ 
priety of concealing the slightest appearance of vexation at the unexpected turn 

¥ 

which affairs had taken ; “ for the world,” said the prudent matron, “ is full of 
malignant spirits, who will rejoice at our misfortune, and the only way to dis¬ 
appoint them is to take the thing with perfect indifference, and fly at higher 
game.” What her mother meant by “ higher game,” Dora did not exactly un¬ 
derstand, but she felt pretty sure that she did not allude to William Allerton. 

“ By the bye, child,” said Mrs. Fairfax, as if the idea had just occurred to her, 
“ I wish you would make yourself agreeable to the Marchese Montefiore he w 
decidedly one of the most elegant and interesting men I have ever* seen, and I 
have no doubt will be quite the fashion amongst the Hite, the moment he becomes 
known." 

“ La, ma!” said Dora, with unaffected naiveti, “ don’t I always make myself 
agreeable ?” 
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“ Yes—yes, ray-dear! I don’t complain of that: I flatter myself that none of 
my children are deficient in the savoir faire," and here Mrs, Fairfax drew herself 
up to her full height, but whether in exultation at the graces of her offspring, or 
because she had with supposed propriety and grace given utterance to two words 
in a foreign tongue, must remain a matter of doubt. Many maybeihclined to think the 
latter, because it had just become the fashion tp interlard conversation with foreign 
phrases, and Sir George had had such woeful experience of his mother’s failure in-the 
fashionable mode of parlance, that he insisted that she should always, at least when 
he was present, confine herself to her vernacular tongue. But to return to the story. 
“ No, I don’t complain of your manners in general; but I really wish, Dora, that you 
were a little less obtuse in matters of vital importance to the interests of your family.” 

“ La Ma!” said Dora, as she pierced another hole in her embroidery, “ what has 
that to do with the Marchese Montefiore coming here to dinner ?” 

“ Every thing child, the marchese is a man of high rank and almost princely for¬ 
tune. lie is a single man and you have just lost a lover and a handsome fortune ; 
does it not then' occur to you that Providence has sent this interesting stranger very 
a propos.” 

“ La Ma,” said Dora, again, but this time she laid down her work, and opening 
her mouth gazed silently but steadfastly into her mother’s face. 

“ Let me, therefore, request,” resumed Mrs. Fairfax, “ that as the marchese is 
at present an invalid, you will endeavor to subdue your animal spirits. Wear your 
book-muslin over white-satin, and above all eat, sparingly, at dinner, for men of re¬ 
fined intellect, like the marchese, dislike to see girls with a good appetite, as it indi¬ 
cates rude health. I’ll send you up a basin of lurLle and a glass of Madeira just 
before dinner, and then you can pick the wing of a chicken at table.” Here Dora 
burst into a fit of laughter. “ La ! Ma! you can’t be in earnest! The marchese is 
at least fifty, and William Allerton told me only yesterday that he was half mad.” 

“ Nonsense ; child6aid Mrs. Fairfax, a little ruffled, “ what should a solemn 
booby like young Allerton know about the age of the marchese 1 There are some men 
who have never been young, whose blood stagnates in their veins like a pool of mud, 
but there are others whom no weight of ye ars can render old, and who retain to the 
last all the esprit and activity of youth. The marchese is no more to be compared 
to your brother’s secretary than a vein of quicksilver is to a lump of lead.” 

“ Well, Ma!” said Dora, anxious to soothe her mother's irritation, “ I did not 
mean to compare them to each other, but even supposing, that the marchese was not 
old enough to be my Father, you would not wish me to marry a madman ?” 

" There, again," exclaimed Mrs. Fairfax, “ Allerton is a fool. Shut up all his 
life with a pen in his hand and a book under his nose, how should he know whether 
a man is mad or not. If a man is more delicately organized than his fellow crea¬ 
tures, or if he has devoted his youth to some abstruse study and wanders from the 
beaten track, less from eccentricity than from ignorance of those little points of eti¬ 
quette which bind society together, every dull wight cries that he is mad. Take my 
word for it, the marchese is not insane, he is only a little peculiar.” •' Perhaps!’’ 
ejaculated Miss Dora, significantly. 


[court magazine.] 
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“ But," resumed Mrs. Fairfax, “ the account which your brother gave me of the 
marchese is, I doubt not, perfectly correct. In early life he suffered some great do¬ 
mestic calamity, and being a man of acute sensibility he sometimes sinks into a state 
of morbid dejection which, to vulgar observers, may appear like derangement. * Could 
he by being induced to interest himself in present events forget the past, I doubt not 
he would soon be everything we could wish." 

Dora, nevertheless, could not help thinking that her mother was a little too san¬ 
guine, but, as far as the book-muslin-dress and the basin of turtle soup, she had 
no objection to promise implicit obedience. She was not, however, so quiescent 
when her mother told her that in order to keep up appearances it would be proper 
for her to accompany her sister and the count in their morning ride. Matilda and 
the count were soon to be united; they had but. one soul between them and each saw 
with the eyes of the other. How mortifying to one’s self-love to be the companion 
of a pair so circumstanced ! But Dora was a kind-hearted girl, and seeing that 
her refusing to accompany the lovers annoyed her mother, she prepared for her 
ride, though Matilda tossed her head and the count looked unutterable things. 


Chapter xxiv. 

With a mind oppressed with the desolateness of her situation, Louisa threw herself 
in^the liaekney-coach which was to convey her to the house of Mrs. Wolfe. The 
rating words of Mrs. Gresham and her sister, who affected to disapprove of what 
they called “ her adventurous spirit ”, had completely damped her efforts to appear 
cheerful. She could not weep, indeed, but closing her eyes and pressing her throb¬ 
bing temples with her hands she remained motionless till the loud rap of the coach¬ 
man warned her that she had reached the place of her destination. She was soon 
‘ushered into a small parlour by Snubb, who informed her that that was the apart¬ 
ment appropriated to the young ladies and their governess. Louisa felt rather dis¬ 
appointed that she had not been introduced to Mrs. Wolfe, or, at least, that her ar¬ 
rival had not been greeted by some of her pupils ; but hearing from the room above, 
a sound, as of suppressed lamentation, she rightly conjectured that the Misses Wolfo 
were mourning the loss of tlieir departed liberty. The appearance of the room in 
which she was to spend her future hours was anything but cheering. In the mid¬ 
dle of the small apartment, stood a large dining-table, covered with spots of grease 
and of ink, its expanded leaves displaying innumerable hieroglyphics, scratched by 
the young ladies in their moments of relaxation. A few mahogany chairs, in an 
advanced state of decomposition, and a square piano covered with dust, toys, and 
litter of every description completed the inventory of the furniture. A large piece 
of grey-drugget, torn in tatters, covered, or, rather, partially concealed the thread¬ 
bare carpet. Louisa's eyes were riveted on the drugget when Snubb entered, who 
guessing die tenor of her thoughts exclaimed, “ Ah, Miss! that’s a rending spec¬ 
tacle. As to cleaning the furniture we never attempt it." Then pointing towards the 
window, “look here. Miss !” said she, “ how the very window-shutters are destroyed 
H— (court magazine) — SEPTEMBER, 1842. 
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$jy the young ladies scratching caricatures of the five governesses they have had since 
last Christmas.” 

This information was conveyed in a confidential, patronizing tone, which annoyed 
and surprised Louisa, as the manners of Mrs. Wolfe's factotum had previously been 
the reverse of conciliatory. The truth is, Snubb had a respect for the appearance 
of Louisa’s luggage. Her heart yearned towards llie capacious trunks, and she saw, 
in perspective, a rich harvest of left-off dresses, if she could only succeed in making 
herself agreeable to the new governess. After some farther conversation, all tending 
to the Bame point, viz :—that though Mrs. Wolfe was the mother of her own chil¬ 
dren and, nominally, the mistress of the house—No. — Upper York-street—yet that 
ahe, Snubb, was “mistress of the mistress or to use her own figurative language 
“ that she could twine her missus round her finger,” the soi-disant head of the es¬ 
tablishment condescended to inform Louisa, that Mrs. Wolfe was then disengaged 
and wished to sec her in the drawing-room. 

When Miss Villiars entered, she found Mrs. Wolfe reclining on a couch, and the 
young ladies huddled together in the recess of the window. Their faces bore un¬ 
equivocal traces of a recent storm. The marks of tears were still visible, and it was 
evident that the sullen calmness which they had assumed, had been only purchased 
by promises and concessions on the part of their weak and indulgent mother. Mrs. 
Wolfe was one of those irritable ladies who, how eager soever they may be in the 
pursuit of an object, think it prudent, the moment they have attained their desire, to 
treat the said object with indifference, if not with contempt. Instead, therefore, of 
welcoming the person whom she thought worthy of conducting the education of her 
children with the urbanity of a gentlewoman, she told Louisa, in a captious tone 
(having observed her pale face and melancholy air), that she did not know, after all, 
if she had acted wisely in engaging a person who had been accustomed to so much 
luxury and pampering, “ for,” said she, “ I suppose the countess, having no children 
of her own, made a sort of pet of you, when she was in the humour.” At the men¬ 
tion of the countess’ name, poor Louisa’s eyes were suffused with unbidden tears. 
“ Oh ! for God’gake Miss, what’s your name, let’s have no scenes, I hate your with- 
ning, sentimental young ladies then turning to her own rude darlings, she added, 
“ my loves, show your governess her sleeping-room, and when she has had her cry 
out, perhaps she will favor you with her company at dinner.” Louisa made no reply 
to this ungracious speech, but followed Miss Wolfe, thankful for the opportunity 
of rallying her spirits, and praying for patience to endure those petty annoyances, 
which, to a generous mind, are often more harassing than actual calamity. Miss 
Wolfe having thrown open the door of a small room, on the second floor, retired with¬ 
out condescending to utter a word. 

The apartment allotted to the governess was about six feet square, and as the 
fierce glare of the summer sun shone on it all the morning, the atmosphere, at the 
time Louisa took possession, was that of a moderately-heated oven. The furniture 
consisted of a bed, which nearly filled the room, fitted up with temporary curtains 
of white calico, a small deal table, covered with ditto, a dressing-glass, and a chair. 
Even the consolation of seeinn 1 the reflection of her fair countenance was denied to 
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Louisa, -for, casting her eyes on the said dressing-glass, she started to find her face 
dreadfully distorted, and her features flat and distended like those of an ogre in a 
pantomime. She could not help inwardly smiling when her thoughts reverted to 
her splendid apartments in Langham-place, but with that true philosophy which 
seeks only to compare its condition with others less fortunate, she bade adieu to 
all earthly vanities, pouring out her bouI in thankfulness to God that she had not 
been compelled to share the home of her polluted father. 

While Miss Villiars was making some slight alteration in her toilet, the door of 
her room was assailed by violent blows from the feet of the Misses Wolfe, who took 
this somewhat unusual mode of announcing that dinner was ready. Louisa obeyed 
the ungracious summons, and was soon deeply engaged in the novel occupation of 
carving a shoulder of mutton. 

It was quite evident from Snubhs’ angry snorts and the impatient gestures of 
the young ladies, that her want of dexterity caused considerable dissatisfaction. At 
last, however, Miss Villiars succeeded in appeasing the voracity of her pupils, and 
had just put a morsel on her own plate, when Miss Wolfe, seizing her hand as she 
was in the act of raising it to her mouth, exclaimed, “ Oh, Miss Villiars, pray don't! 
The governess never begins her dinner till she has helped us a second time. Does 
she, Snubb ?” 

“ Certainly not, Miss,” answered the prudent Snubb. This was imperative, and 
with a sigh Louisa again helped the Misses Wolfe, and postponed her own dinner 
till the following day. 

The life of the gove-ness was now a constant succession of those insults and 
domestic grievances which harass, and, if long continued, degrade the mind. 

A young and sensitive female, placed in a family like the Wolfe’s, must cither 
assume a masculine tone of manners, and endeavour to awe her tormentors into pro¬ 
priety, or she must stoop to duplicity in order to conciliate its members. Louisa 
was incapable of either of those modes of proceeding, and her only shield against 
the narrow-minded tyranny of Mrs. Wolfe, was the unobtrusive piety which formed 
a strong feature in her character, and not only enabled her to bear present evils 
with resignation, but even invited her to look forward with confident hope to the 
future. Sincerely and ardently did she endeavour to improve the minds and 
manners of her pupils, but every attempt to eradicate their bad habits was rendered 
abortive by the foolish interference of their mother. Even Snubb began to feel that 
her dominion would be at an end should Louisa, by gentleness and persuasion, 
succeed in opening Mrs. Wolfe’s eyes to the conviction, that, unless some course of 
wholesome discipline were quickly adopted, the dispositions of her children would be 
irretrievably ruined ; she therefore seized every opportunity of secretly fanning the 
flame of rebellion. Often, when Louisa had retired for the night, cheerful with the 
consciousness that the labors of the day had been crowned with some appearance 
of success, a few words from Snubb, while attending the toilet of her mistress, would 
reduce her new-sprung hopeB to a shadow. 

“ You’ll excuse jne, ma’m,” the selfish creature would say, “ I am the last person 
to wish to make any mischief, but I fear this Miss Villiars is a sad fidget; book- 
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learning is all well enough, but what is book-learning ir young ladies should come 
to have their spirits broken ?” 5 . * 

“ Good heavens, Snubb ! have you observed anything ?” and Mrs. Wolfe threw 
down her dressing-comb and allowed her black, lanky tresses to stream over her 
shoulders, as she fixed her eyes full of anxiety on the vinegar countenance of her 
attendant. 

“ Why, ma’m 1 as to observing, I can’t say that I have seen anything very wrong 
iabout the young person; she is always very civil to me and Molly, but 1 have heard 
say, that that countess who brought her up was a rank Methodist, and, perhaps, 
When she was young, was no better than she should be.” 

“ I think, Snubb,” interrupted Mrs. Wolfe, " that you must have been misin¬ 
formed with regard to the countess : she is a woman of high rank and unblemished 
reputation, and if slie has taken to religion, it is no doubt in consequence of her 
heavy trials in the loss of her husband and an only child.” 

“ Well,” said Snubb, much irritated at the manner in which her inuendoes had 
been received, “ some people can swallow a great deal; but for my part I think it 
rather odd that the countess should have reared this miss, and then cast her off 
just when she was old enough to tell tales; howsomdiver, I may be prejudiced, for 1 
don’t deny that I hates all governesses; they are a sort of hamfibious hanimals, 
neither servants nor missusses ," and with a toss of her head Snubb left the room. 

“ Snubb—Snubb !” cried Mrs. Wolfe, “ come here. 1 think, Snubb, this brown- 
silk begins to look a little shabby, perhaps you had better take it; and, Snubb, 
mind you keep your eye on Miss Villiars, and if you see anything the least improper, 
do not lose a moment in telling me ; 1 will also put Miss Wolfe on her guard. I 
wish to Heaven the young ladies were old enough to do without a governess, but, 
in the meantime, what can I do ?” 

This last exclamation fell harmless on the ear of Snubb, who was wrapt in earnest 
contemplation of the brown-silk gown ; she, therefore, replied in a meek tone, “ why, 
ma’m ! now yow observe it, X da think it begins to look a little shabby, but if I turn 
one of the side-breadths in front, it will make up elegant for me.” As Snubb threw 
the garment exultingly over her arm, Mr c \ Wolfe turned on it an eye of regret: she 
had had no intention of parting with it till it was threadbare, but she had once before 
offended Snubb, and the consequence had been a severe attack of bilious fever. She 
therefore thought it better to part with her gown than to be thrown into a fever, 
which would certainly be the case should Snubb raise a mutiny in the house. 

Thus frustrated in her wish to be useful, and finding every attempt to’exercise 
her duty, conscientiously, resented as an injury, who can wonder that Louisa soon 
gave up the desire to please, and looked forward with hope to some means of eman¬ 
cipating herself from so intolerable a situation. “ At all events,” said she, “ any 
change must be for the better; it is impossible that anything can be worse than the 
present.” How far this reasoning was correct will be seen in the following chapter. 
In the meantime, Mrs. Wolfe looked upon her as a sort of domestic “ agitator” in 
female guise, who wished to enlighten the ignorance of her children at the expense 
of destroying their peace of mind. * 
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CHAPTEH XXV. 

“ Thought sits upon her happy brow like light! 

The young pure thoughts that have no taint of sin! 

Making the mortal beauty yet more bright 
By the immortal beauty from within 1 
Oh I blessed youth! like perfume to the flower 
Is thought to her,—a loveliness the more! 

Must she—oh must she meet its darker hour 
That shows the ghosts of what it showed before! Hcrvey. 

Another week had passed, and brought Louisa no alleviation of the irksomeness of 
her condition, when, one day, just as she had sat down to dinner with her pupils, 
the family of Mrs. Wolfe were astonished, and not a little alarmed, at the entrance 
of two constables, who demanded to see Miss Villiars. Louisa, breathless with 
agitation, rose from her seat, and advanced to meet them, supposing that they had 
made some mistake, and that she could not be the object of their enquiries ; but all 
hope vanished, when one of the men politely informed her that he had a warrant to 
convey her before the Marylebone magistrates, as a burglary had been committed 
at the house of the Countess of Dudley, and it was supposed that she had some 
connection with the thief, whom they had succeeded in apprehending just as he 
was on the point of embarking for New Holland. The truth instantly flashed 
on Louisa’s mind, and she would have instantly fallen, had not one of the men 
caught her in his arms, and with a feeling of compassion for her youth and extreme 
loveliness cautioned her not to give utterance to any exclamation that might tend 
to implicate herself. Louisa uttered a convulsive scream as Snubb threw a shawl 
and bonnet upon her, and seizing her rudely by the arm, led or rather dragged her 
to the door, where a hackney-coach waited to convey her to the police office. At 
first, the poor girl seemed to have lost all power of thinking, but the motion of the 
carriage, and the presence of her unwelcome companions soon roused her from her 
state of torpor. She had no doubt as to the perpetrator of the crime, and when the 
horrible vision presented itself of her wretched parent dying on .0 scaffold, amidst 
the shouts and execrations of his fellow-men, she felt as if her brain could not long 
bear such a load of misery. When the coach stopped, she was ushered into the 
presence of the magistrate through a crowd of persons of the lowest order, who 
stared at her with unrestrained eagerness. 

Mr. Wieldon was not one of those ministers of justice who probes the hearts of 
the criminal and unhappy with poisoned arrows ! he was feelingly alive to the awful 
responsibility of his situation, and the most abject wretch who was placed before 
him obtained his serious and patient attention. It is, therefore, not to be wondered 
at, if he looked with an eye of pity on so interesting a being as Louisa. Her face 
was deadly pale, and as she gleaned heavily against the rail which separated her 
from the worthy Magistrate, she looked more like an exquisitely chiseled statue, than 
an animate being. Mr. Wieldon surveyed her with a scrutinizing eye, mightily 
puzzled to account for the despair depicted on her countenance. A man possessing 
less of the milk of human kindness wot Id at once have imputed her distress to con¬ 
scious guilt—but Mr. Wieldon was a humane and pious man, and felt that the unfor- 
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tunate, whose doom he might accelerate through haste or negligence, would one day 
stand with him side-by-side at that great tribunal where the poor man who stole 
bread to satisfy the cravings of nature, and the rich man who spent his life in wring¬ 
ing out wealth to gild the trappings of his state, will, each he judged according to 
the number of talents confided to his care. Addressing Louisa in a polite 1 and com¬ 
passionate tone, he observed that he felt little doubt but that she would at once deny 
all knowledge of the prisoner about to be placed at the bar. “ I almost regret,” he 
added, “ that you have been brought here, and will detain you as short a time as 
possible," 

Louisa trembled, violently, as a slight movement in the crowd assembled at the 
door indicated that she was on the point of being confronted with the criminal; 
conscious, however, of her own innocence, she made an effort to rally her strength, 
and the energy of her character returned, as the peril of her situation rushed on her 
mind. She neither started nor betrayed any symptom of confusion when, looking 
towards the man in obedience to Mr. Wieldon’s orders, she recognised the harsh 
and demoniac countenance of Baldone. 

I was sure of it, thought Mr. Wieldon; innocence is written on every feature of 
her face, and the fellow is a thorough scamp who would have been hanged long ago 
had he not contrived to elude the vigilance of the police. The magistrate took off 
his spectacles, and said in an encouraging tope, “ well, Miss Villiars, have you ever 
seen this man before.” Great was the worthy man’s surprise when, in a clear and 
firm voice, Louisa replied in tho affirmative. 

Mr. Wieldon threw himself hack on his chair, and gazed alternately al the pri¬ 
soner and the fair young creature before him. 

“ Officers,” said he, “ -remove your prisoner.’’ Then observing that Louisa could 
scarcely support herself, he gave orders that she should be accommodated with a 
chair, and proceeded to take her deposition. Louisa had determined that no feeling 
of self-abasement should indues her to attempt to conceal her acquaintance with 
Baldone. After living taken the usual oath, she, therefore, confessed without hesita¬ 
tion that she had admitted him to a private interview in the house of the Countess 
of Dudley, a few days previous to her ladyship’s departure for the Continent, and that 
between that time and the commission of the robbery she had admitted him to an¬ 
other interview in the house of Mrs. Gresham. She also corroborated a statement, 
previously made by the servants in Langham-place that she knew where part of the 
Btolen property, consisting of the box of jewels, which she had confided to the care 
of Roget, had been deposited. As Louisa, in a.firm and distinct voice, made those 
admissions, the benevolent countenance of Mr. Wieldon gradually assumed a more 
rigid expression, and addressing her in a solemn tone, he said, “ young lady ! mat¬ 
ters have taken a turn very different from what I tysd expected. I hoped that I 
should only have had to apologize to you for the violence done to your feelings in 
bringing you here, but the circumstances of. the case appear so mysterious and, I 
regret to add, so suspicious, that I feej it my painful duty to commit you to New¬ 
gate during the few days that will intervene previous to the trial of Baldone. “ 1 1 
wish from my soul,” he further added, as Louisa lifted her large, blue eyes full of 
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meek despair on his face, “ I wish from my soul, Miss Villiars, that the case would, 
admit of bail," and he looked round on those in attendance, as if in the hope that he 
might read in their faces that he was carrying the rigor of the law too far,* but everyone 


* There is no poliec court which could be better chosen as the theatre for humane judgments 
than,that of M ar yt p bone! and there is no public office where the unfortunate meet with kinder 
recommendations, and more attentive consideration: would that this were every where the case j 
then, some writer (.in a morning journal, we believe), need not have penned 1 the scenes which are 
daily enacted at the police-offices would make angels shed hot tears of blood ;’ but, thanks to the 
power of the press—public indignation, and the .will of the government, Hatton Garden, at least, 
has been some years freed from tyrannical magisterial sway. 

The case which we are about to quote differs from that above alluded to, inasmuch as the posi* 
tion of the parties is reversed: it was a stranger, not the magistrate, who thought the sentence 
extremely severe, and we publish it, rather to shew (by a rather curious link of information) the 
effects of such severity on the mind of the condemned, hoping to induce others" even by their 
looks sometimes to entreat relaxation of punishment—for painful beyond measure must oftentimes 
be the magistrate's seeming duty—but more especially to diminish the personal responsibility of 
conscientious magistrates by having Mr. Carden’s proposed trial by a Jury of three persons 
generally adopted at ever.y police office, and in hearings before magistrates, if necessary, from 
such persons. Ei>. 


Guildford-strect, Russell-square, 
Sept. 10, 1835. 

Sir,— 1 beg your excuse for trespassing upon 
your attention with the following outline, as I 
confess I am not neither, except with your aid, 
can I be, acquainted with the particulars, in 
order more accurately to lay them before you. 

Having business at the Marlborough Police® 
office, (where 1 met with the most obliging 
attention), as 1 entered 1 heard this sentence 
pronounced— 

14 days (Saturday, Seiit. 12, 1885.) 
and a young and beautiful girl was carried to¬ 
wards the lock-up yard, bursting into tears. Her 
offence I understood to be, that the night before, 
or rather at three r. m. that morning, in liquor, 
she had entered a cab, and the man would not 
drive her away, (perhaps not knowing where to 
go), neither would she leave the cab. You may 
imagine her to be one of bud moral character. 

I farther learnt that three years ago, she left her 
father’s house at Brighton, or was there at that 
period, that he is a large builder,and the police¬ 
men described her to have been'niost beautiful.' 

1 wished to know whether she would be im¬ 
prisoned alone or with others, and was informed 
that “ the law was no respecter of persons.’’ 

It-is on this account that 1 presume, as a per¬ 
fect stranger to all partie.,, to address you. 11 ad 
the imprisonment been solitary, 1 might have 
rather rejoiced at the temporary quiet, ami have 
hoped for good results, but from such a con¬ 
nection what but greater evil could result. The 
policeman also told me that she paid two gui¬ 
neas a-week for her rooms, so that I should 
argue that this is not a common offence with 
her. The occurrence took place after leaving 
those vilest of all houses “ the supper rooms,” 

For such a breach of the peace, those of our 
sex know not such a measure of punishment, 
and though I am ready to admit that that class 
requires to be held in great restraint, still, if 
under circumstances such as I have stated, the 
punishment be so great, surely you will agree 
with me that the period should be diminished, 


and the unfortunate not altogether abandoned 
to become still more reckless and pvofligate. 

1 have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient, 
humble servant, 

G. F. Carden, 

Hon. Socy. Inner Temple* 

To His Majesty’s Under Secretary 
of State, &’c. &c. &c. 

P.S —The name of the party is Selina Osborn. 

I have been confined to the house by indis¬ 
position, (or had intended personally commu¬ 
nicating). 

'Whitehall, 21st Sept. 1835. 

Sm,—Lord John Russell having caused par¬ 
ticular enquiries to be made into the case of 
Selina Osborn, referred to in your letter of the 
16th inst. 1 tun directed to acquaint you, that 
lus Lordship sees no ground to justify him in 
recommending the prisoner's liberation. 

1 am, Sir, your most obedient humble ser¬ 
vant, John I’iiillipps. 

G. F. Carden, Esq* 

73, Guildl'ord-street, llussell-square. 

Last night, about half-past eleven o’clock, a 
fine girl, about twenty years of age, of the name 
of Selina Osborn, residing in Earl Street, Seven 
Dials, attempted self-destruction by throwing 
herself from the steps of Westminster Bridge. 
Fortunately, a young woman passing at the 
time saw her, and by her screams brought to 
the unfortunate girl the timely assistance of 
Robert Smith, Esq. of the York lload, and 
another gentleman, who with the greatest hu¬ 
manity, immediately rushed to the poor girl’s 
assistance, and at the risk of their lives, after 
the greatest exertions, for full a quarter of an 
hour, succeeded in getting the poor girl out at 
$he water, but in a state of insensibility, and 
apparently lifeless. They immediately had her 
conveyed to Mr. M’Cann's, surgeon, of Parlia¬ 
ment-street, who, after using the most activo 
Means for nearly an hour, succeeded in restor¬ 
ing animation, and she is now in a fair way of 
recovery.— Times, 4th Feb. 1836. 
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seemed to look on the proceedings as a matter of course; the clerk was quietly mend¬ 
ing his pen, to be in readiness for the next case, and the constables were passing 
witticisms on the elegant deportment of their prisoner, contrasted with the situation 
in which she was then placed. 

Louisa felt almost thankful when she heard that the walls of a prison were to hide 
her from the world. She had no home. The worldly-mindedness of Mrs. Gres¬ 
ham had disgusted her, and she knew Mrs. Wolfe too well to suppose that she would 
suffer her to enter her house under such equivocal circumstances ; besides, she was 
so oppressed with the sense of her degradation, that she felt herself quite incapable 
of performing the ordinary duties of life. 

Mr. Wieldon having given orders for her removal to Newgate, told her that she 
would be allowed every facility for communicating with her friends, and that he 
would interest himself to render her as comfortable as the discipline of a prison would 
permit. A faint smile passed over Louisa’s face at the mention of the word com¬ 
fort: 'she felt dead to every thought of personal inconvenience. It would have been 
her greatest, comfort to have known that her name would soon be blotted out from 
the records of the living. 

Having gracefully thanked Mr. Wieldon for his humanity, she at once suffered 
herself to be conducted to the wretched abode now destined for her. 

It may naturally be supposed, that on finding herself enclosed within the walls of 
a prison, our heroine's firmness entirely fo&ook her. But this was not the case: the 
reaction produced by the excitement of the two hours previous to her incarceration 
caused a total prostration of strength, mental and bodily, and throwing herself on the 
humble bed which occupied a corner of her cell she slept peacefully as an infant. 


“ Here, then, is a case, in which there seemed to be great severity— the examination is heard by a 
magistrate and the clerk to the police office, sentence is passed in the presence ot only some police¬ 
men and rnay-he of some busy stranger, whose thoughts may probably be too much engrossed by 
his own affairs; the’condemned is then handed over to the police, (whose contact, in this instance, 
the party seemed to loathe) and buried as it were a living victim within the walls of a prison— 
unknown, almost, her fate, unpitied her lot, with el bosom bursting with indignant grief that such 
has been the severe, nay, almost inquisitorial sentence. If trial by Jury, be fit for anything, l 
would with heart and soul endeavour to awaken Englishmen to this best exercise of their rights, 
liberties, and privileges, and amidst other improvements and suggestions of mine, which I gladly 
see the public daily (though only for the benefit of others) adopting. I do hope to see the day 
when every prisoner shall have the benefit of trial by Jury, (not, indeed, with the parade of 12 
men, for that precaution may be only necessary when property is at stake, or the crown concern¬ 
ed) hut the presence of three respectable householders, that the burthen of the condemnation may 
not rest upon the consciences of humane magistrates on the one hand, nor on the other, a magis¬ 
trate’s single dictum be felt as personal severity, where even the punishment was but just. This 
is the way to bring about repentance, when prisoners see the care and thought which are bestowed 
upon them by their fellow-men, and can, we ask, a better, or more Christian duty be performed by 
any man than thus to cast a shield of protection over all, and, perhaps save the innocent.”— 
Thoughts and considerations upon the minor administration of Justice, by G. F. Carden, Esq., Bar¬ 
rister-at-Law. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Love has its part in every other thing. 

All grief increasing and all joy impairing ; . 

Death is the only hope, for death will bring 

Itest to the heart, fevered with long despairing. 

Ah, then, farewell, there is po more for me ; 

Those sunny looks that turn them on to-morrow; 

I hope not, fear not, and but wish to be 

Where the last shadow falls on life's last sorrow. L. E. L. 

Though the streets and parks were still teeming with happy human beings, en- 
joying the softness of the summer twilight, the darkness of night seemed to oyer-, 
spread the grey walls of the prison when Louisa woke from her calm and dream¬ 
less slumber. Starling from her bed, she advanced to a small window, or rather 
a loop-hole, which looked into a court, and endeavored to open it to admit the cool 
air. Her efforts were vain ; but while thus occupied, her attention was riveted by 
an object which could not he mistaken. A tall and graceful figure was at one 
moment pacing the court with hasty steps, and at the next engaged in anxious 
conversation with one of the turnkeys. There is an intuitive feeling which seems 
almost to warn us of the presence of the one beloved, without the aid of vision, 
and as Louisa, carefully concealing herself from observation, looked with straining 
eyes into the gloom beneath, she felt, rather than saw, that Lord Eversham was 
hovering near her. Though deeply affected with the strength of her lover’s affec¬ 
tion, which had induced him to seek a scene so generally revolting to the feelings 
of the thoughtless and happy, she nevertheless dreaded the idea of his seeking 
an interview witli her. Pure and high-minded as he knew that she herself was, 
what would his feelings be towards her when he heard her publicly confess herself 
“ the daughter of a felon !" As she stood, as if chained to the spot, from which 
she could distinguish the figure of Lord Eversham, she saw him advance eagerly 
towards a female, who appeared to have just entered the precincts of the prison. 
The female was respectably attired, and the meeting had been expected by both 
parties. Louisa blushed crimson at the thought that her vanity had misled her 
as to the object of his lordship’s visit to Newgate ; still the pair stood engaged in 
earnest conversation, and sick and giddy she threw herself into die only chair 
which her apartment contained, and covered her face with her hands, as if the strong 
walls which surrounded her were not sufficient to shut from her view the objects of 
her anxiety. “ After all," said she, “ I may have been mistaken from the first; it is 
very improbable that Lord Eversham could so soon have known of my being here, 
and it is equally improbable that he would enter this receptacle for the miserable. 
My mind is so distracted that I am almost incapable of distinguishing one object 
from another,” and once more she stole softly towards the casement; but all was 
now silent below. There was, too, nothing visible, except here and there, as her 
eye wandered along the dingy walls, the sallow, crime-worn visage of some unfor¬ 
tunate who leant against the iron bars of his cell, as if eager to catch some sound 
that might tell him that the dark shadows of night had not yet closed in and left 
him, alone, to commune with his guilty soul. Louisa stood almost breathless with. 
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emofion. A few moments before she had felt as if a single drop could not have been 
addfd to her cup of misery, but she had never, till that moment, felt the pang of 
jealousy, and the sensation was painful as it was new. Vainly did she seek to 
conceal her weakness from her own heart: she could^ave treasured the memory of 
Lord Evershara in silence, through a long and cheerless existence. Though the 
daughter of a condemned felon, she could still have feasted on the remembrance of 
the hours which she had spent in his society, when every word he had uttered was 
engraven on her young heart never to be effaced ; but now how changed her dream ! 
Either the female who had met him was the messenger of another, or, what was 
still worse, he was perhaps engaged with her in some low intrigue. This thought 
fiOoo gave place to another more cheering. Perhaps he was come on some errand 
of mercy ; some poor sufferer had applied to him, and with the generosity so natural 
to his character he had hastened in person to pity and relieve. While these visions 
were passing in quick succession through her mind, she heard the key turn in the 
rusty lock, and the next moment she recognised in the female whose appearance 
had caused her so much uneasiness her faithful servant Iiojjct. 

Roget’s story was soon told. Lord Eversham had come to the house in Langham- 
place almost frantic, and having ascertained the truth of the report that Louisa was 
dotained on suspicion of being concerned in the robbery, lie bad immediately pro¬ 
ceeded, accompanied l>y Roget, to the police-office, and offered to become bail to 
any amount, if Mr. Wieldon would consent to her discharge. This, however, the 
magistrate could not do ; but he promised to unite with his lordship in using his 
influence to get Baldonc’s trial brought forward as soon as possible, and in the 
meantime he procured permission for Roget to join Louisa, and remain with her 
till the trial should take place. 

Mr. Wieldon warmly acquiesced in Lord Eversham’s ardently expressed opinion 
with regard to the young lady’s unsullied innocence ; but as his lordship could throw 
no light on the mystery of her acquaintance with Baldonc, he was obliged to confess 
that, as an impartial minister of justice, tlie magistrate could not have acted other¬ 
wise than he did. It was some relief to his mind to have succeeded in securing to 
Louisa a kind, though humble companion ; and having directed Roget (who wept 
for joy at the thought of being able to mitigaid the sufferings of her ever gentle 
mistress, to return to Langliam-place to procure some wearing-apparel, books, &c. 
for the object of his solicitude, he threw himself into a hackney-coach and hurried 
to Newgate, with the intention of endeavoring to obtain an interview with Baldone. 
Louisa was not a little surprised to hear that Sir George Fairfax had been chiefly 
instrumental in causing her apprehension, but all other feelings were lost in that of 
pleasure when Roget, opening a little basket, presented a letter from the Countess, 
which had arrived by that morning’s post. It contained the welcome intelligence 
that she was on the point of returning to England. “ The earl's health,” she said, 
“ had not improved as they expected : instead of taking an interest in the objects 
which presented themselves in the course of their journey, he had, after his unex¬ 
pected meeting with the Marchese Montefiore, repelled all their efforts to amuse 
him, and had even expressed a strong disinclination to proceed. He had,however, 
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yielded to her entreaties, united with those of Mr. Hamilton ; hut finding that his 
irritability daily increased, she did’ not think it prudent longer to thwart his longing 
after home. “ There is one thing," continued the Countess, “ that will surprise 
you. Since the comnencemej^ of his illness, he has always'expressed the greatest 
aversion to living in town, ancHie told me, only yesterday, that on his arrival in 
England he should not return to Bolton Castle, but, if agreeable to me, would 
become my visitor in Langham-place." The rest of the letter was filled with re¬ 
monstrances on the step which Louisa had taken, and concluded with expressions of 
unalterable esteem and affection. 

Louisa felt thankful that the return of the Countess would secure to her a friend 
whom no adversity could alienate, and having partaken of some refreshment, she 
complied with Roget's advice, and retired to rest for the night. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

She seemed like Melancholy’s self, 

, A living borrow as she passed ; 

Her face was pale, her step was slow, 

H ur modest eyes were downwards cast, 
lint who she was, or whence she came, 

Aiul what her lineage, or her name, 

Kot one of all tlu* guests eould teU: 

Hut Gilbert sighed, and knew her well. 

Louisa was still asleep, when, at an early hour next morning, one of the turnkeys 
unlocked the door and informed Roget that her mistress must he in readiness to 
attend at the Old Bailey. Roget was not much surprised at this message, as she 
knew that Lord Eversham had an interview on the previous everting with the judge 
who was to preside at the trial, but she felt some repugnance at wakening Louisa 
from her refreshing slumber. This, however, was not necessary, for the gruff voice 
of the turnkey had already caught the ear of the sleeper, and telling Roget that she 
knew what she had to communicate, she started up, and prepared with alacrity for 
her appearance in court. Her self-possession seemed to increase as affairs drew 
to a crisis, and when, towards noon, a superintendent came to take charge of her to 
the Old Bailey, instead of a timid and weeping girl, he found a calm and beautiful 
woman, whose very deportment seemed to silence suspicion. Sergeant Langford 
had in his time conducted many fallen angels to the presence of their judge tem¬ 
poral, and had often been in the habit of indulging his loquacity and self-importance 
at their expense, but on this occasion he observed a respectful silence, replying with 
a civil, though somewhat patronising air to some questions which Louisa put to him 
concerning the regulations observed in a court of justice. In reply to some question 
regarding Baldone, she was informed that he was to be tried on two indictments, 
one for the burglary, the other for stabbing the Marchese Montefiore in the street. 
Strange as it may appear, this information afforded Louisa a sensation of relief, and 
seemed to exonerate her from the heavy responsibility of being the chief instrument 
in the punishment of her father, and though she had endeavored to fortify her 
mind to go through her painful duty with firmness, she now clung to the hope that 
the minor crime of theft would be overlooked, and that Baldone would stand before 
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his judges to answer for seeking the life of his fellow man. But those hopes 
vanished, when, after an interval ofhalf-an-hour spent in all the tormdnt of suspense 
the police sergeant received orders to bring the prisoner into court. 

Louisa trembled violently ; but summoning all l^p mental energy to her aid, Bhe 
declined the assistance of Roget, who held out her arm to support her, and advanc¬ 
ing with a firm step, she took her place at the bar. 

Baldone had already been examined, and having retired a few paces, he contrived 
as Louisa passed him, to whisper into her ear, “ if you acknowledge your relation¬ 
ship you are lost!—swear that you have mistaken me for "another !” Louisa shud¬ 
dered as she turned to look at him. Could the being so hardened in crime be the 
author of her existence ? The thought was madness. As her eye wandered wildly 
round the court, it rested on a group who could not be mistaken. Brest in all the 
colors of the rainbow, and evidently enjoying the scene before them, as a drama 
got up for their express entertainment , sat Mrs. Fairfax and her daughters, attended 
by Sir George and some other gentlemen. 

Sacrificing the .delicacy of their sex, on hearing of Louisa’s apprehension, they 
had, with true vulgarity of mind, given full scope to their curiosity, and procured 
admission into court to hear the result of the trial. 

Nothing could have tended more to rouse Louisa’s sinking spirit than this unex¬ 
pected appearance of the Fairfaxes. As the party stared at her through their opera- 
glasses, the eloquent blood rushed to her face ; her eyes sparkled, and drawing up 
her graceful figure to its full height, she looked towards the judge as if anxious to 
be questioned. A buzz of admiration ran through the court—every one felt ready 
to vouch for her innocence. Having ordered Baldone, who stood with folded arms 
under the gallery, to advance, the judge, in a mild and encouraging tone, asked 
Louisa if she was in any way related to or connected with the prisoner at the bar. 

“ My lord judge,” replied she, in a firm and distinct tone, “ the prisoner is my 
father!” A profound silence followed this reply ; each gazed incredulously into the 
face of his neighbour, and for a few seconds not a sound was heard, except the 
grinding of Baldone’s teeth, as he stood convulsed with idle rage between two stout 
constables. 

'i 

The Marchese Montefiore, who was seated on the platform near the judge, was 
the first to break the silence. 

Starting from the crimson cushions on which he had been reclining, while his 
whole frame trembled with emotion, he exclaimed, impetuously, “ my lord judge, 
will you suffer me to ask tin's wretch, who calls himself Baldone, a few questions ?” 

“ Sir,” replied his lordship, “ I cannot permit any interruption to take place ; 
your case will come on presently.” 

The Marchese stood with his eyes riveted on the casket of jewels which had 
been stolen from the house in Langham-place. Snatching a small] red morocco- 
case from the box, he handed it to the judge, saying, “ my lord, this is a strange 
coincidence. Here are two miniatures ; one was stolen from me by Baldone when 
I lay at the point of death at a small auberg between Calais and Boulogne ; it was 
found on his person when he was taken into custody ; the other, which except the 
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setting is exactly similar, and wliich is also a likeness of what I once wsb, belonged 

—O God!-" and here the Marehese, overcome by the violence of his feelings, 

staggered, and would have fallen backwards, had not Mr. AUerton rushed forward 
to support him. The judge looked earnestly at the miniature, and then at the 
Marehese, as if doubting his sanity. 

“ Marehese,” at length said his lordship, “ do not agitate yourself. This is cer¬ 
tainly a strange feature in the case, and shall be enquired into. Are you prepared 
with any witness to prove that Baldone is the person who robbed you of the 
miniature -— 

“ I am!—• I am!” exclaimed the Marehese. “ The fellow who kept the auberge, 
and who I had good reason to suspect was leagued with Baldone in robbing me 
of all 1- then possessed in the world, is now in court, bound over to appear as a 
witness.” 

“ His name,” said the judge. 

“ Jacques Fleuri, my lord.” 

“ Langford," said the judge, “ put Fleuri into the witness-box.” 

The case now excited the most intense interest; all eyes were turned towards 
the witness-box, where, shrugging his shoulders and trying to assume an appearance 
of nonchalance , stood the self-dubbed Count de Millefleurs. 

“ Millefleurs!” screamed a shrill, female voice. Miss Fairfax fell into strong 
hysterics, and in the twinkling of an eye the whole family disappeared. 

The cldevant aubergiste seemed little moved at this expose ; he blushed, indeed, 
a little through his rouge, and having taken the usual oath, deposed to the effect, 
that, twenty years before, he kept a small inn on the road so Boulogne: that the 
Marehese Montefiore had come to his house, and being in want of a servant, he 
(Fleuri) had recommended to him a young Irishman named Quin, whom the 
Marehese immediately dispatched to Scotland on business. That soon after Quin's 
return from Scotland the Marehese was seized with a dangerous fever, and while 
he was still delirious Quin absconded, taking with him his master’s purse, watch, 
the miniature, &c. The Count concluded his evidence by stating that Quin and 
Baldone were the same person. The Count, as from courtesy we continue to call 
him, was then permitted to retire, and the judge, after having some conversation 
with the Marehese, resumed the examination. It would be tedious to give the 
details; suffice it to say, that Pietro Baldone, alias Patrick Quin, was found guilty 
of felony, and that Louisa Villiars was declared free of all knowledge, or parti¬ 
cipation therein. The judge, having politely expressed his satisfaction at the verdict 
of the jury, told Louisa that she was at liberty. Desolate and friendless as she 
felt herself to be, the words were yet music to her ear, and curtseying gratefully to 
the judge, she was conducted by Rogct across the passage to the staircase : a gentle 
footstep followed her, and when she looked up she was leaning on the arm of Lord 
Eversham. Neither attempted to speak; they hurried across the hall—the steps 
of a carriage were let down—and the next moment she was seated by the Countess 
of Dudley, who had arrived in town only a few hoars before. 

When Louisa once more entered the home of her childhood, she was scarcely con- 
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scions of what was passing around her, and when she told the countess that as the 
daughter of Baldone she was henceforth unworthy to be her companion, her lady¬ 
ship imagined that the fatigue and excitement to which she had been subjected had 
been too much for her strength, and that she was speaking under the unfluence of 
fever; she, therefore, rang the bell, and requested that Mr. Hamilton, who had taken 
up his abode in Langham-place with his patient, would come to her immediately. 
Mr. Hamilton having felt Louisa’s pulse, assured the countess that she had nothing 
to apprehend, and having given the young lady a composing draught, he advised her 
to retire to her room, and refrain from conversation, as he doubted not that a few 
hours sleep would restore her to her usual health. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

I dreamt a green and golden earth 
A still renewed, immortal birth, 
llut 'mid that world so fairly beaming, 

I knew with grief that I was dreaming. 

That grief awoke me, and I found, 

A lovelier vision spread around, 

And, sweeter than my slumber’s flowers 
Bedecked this common world of ours. 

It was late in the evening, when Louisa woke from the deep sleep into which she 
had fallen, in consequence of the narcotic which had been administered to her. On 
opening her eyes, she saw, or fancied she saw the figure of a man bending over her, 
with a face full of anxiety and tenderness. To convince herself that she was not 
dreaming, she started up and saw the countess, who had been sitting on the couch 
beside her, watching her slumber, but, on looking round the room, she imagined 
that she saw the door softly closing, as if some one else had just retired. The cir¬ 
cumstance surprised her, but thinking that she might still be under the influence of 
the opium, she took no particular notice of it, and entered into conversation with the 
countess. 

Having sent for Mr. Hamilton, who assured her that his patient had derived the 
benefit which he anticipated from repose, and that she might, with perfect safety, 
spend the remainder of the evening in the drawing-room, her ladyship told Louisa 
that she must prepare for a surprise. 

Louisa asked eagerly if anything further had transpired during the trial. 

The countess replied by hurrying her towards the drawing-room, where the mar- 
chese Montefiore received her in his arms, and hailed her as his only and long-lost 
child. 

The first tide of joy having subsided, the tnarchese proceeded to relate some of 
the events of his early life, having first informed his daughter, that in the Countess 
of Dudley she beheld her nearest female relative—the sister of her departed mother. 

Here we will give the marchese's short narrative in his own words :— 

“ I was an orphan at eighteen. My father was the youngest son of a noble Scotch 
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family, and was the college companion and bosom-friend of the Earl of Someryille. 
My mother was the only child of a Neapolitan nobleman, whose wealth equalled his 
high descent. She married secretly, without the consent of her father, who n6vpr 
forgave her for thwarting his ambition. Being naturally of a delicate constitution, 
grief, at the harsh conduct of her father, whom she loved with the warmth of affec¬ 
tion peculiar to those of her country brought her to an early grave. 

“ At the time of my father’s death I was in Paris finishing my edqpation. I re¬ 
turned to Scotland in the vain hope of being able to secure from the wrecks of his 
small property something for my future support. But my father, whose expenses 
had at least always equalled his income died insolvent, and I was thrown on the world 
with an empty purse and a long line of noble ancestors. 

“ As the son of Charles Percy, 1 was received with open arms by the Earl of 
Somerville, who received me into his family and promised to procure me a commis¬ 
sion in the army. 

“ During the parliamentary recess, he carried me with him to Bolton Castle where 
his countess and his two daughters, one a beautiful creature of seventeen, the other 
a little cherub five or six years old, were then residing. 

“ No one, but a stoic, could have lived under the same roof with Louisa Villiars, 
without worshipping her. 1 was an ardent admirer of female beauty, and Miss Vil¬ 
liars had the face of an angel. 1 had in Paris cultivated a taste for painting, with 
the intention, if I did not succeed in getting into the army, of pursuing the profes¬ 
sion of an artist, and, in an evil hour, the earl yielded to my earnest entreaties to be 
allowed to paint a full length portrait of the object of my adoration. 

“ This afforded us frequent opportunities of being together alone, for the earl and 
countess treated me with perfect confidence. JIow did I repay their generosity ? 
In a moment of frenzy, for my love was far beyond the control of reason, 1 persuaded 
Louisa to elope with me, calculating for forgiveness on the ardent affection of her 
father. Taking with us some jewels and what money we possessed at the time, we 
readied the borders of Scotland, and were married by a clergyman who had been a 
tutor in my father’s family. 

“ ‘ Your mother,’ ” continued the marchcsc addressing Louisa, “ lost no time in 
writing to the earl to implore permission to throw ourselves at Ms feet; but she knew 
not her father’s disposition. Pride was his ruling passion, and on that pride he had 
grafted revenge. He caused his daughter to be mourned for as dead, and spumed 
her for ever from his heart. 

“ Finding the earl inexorable, we rented a cottage in a small village in the north 
of Scotland. There, in a damp and miserable dwelling lived the heiress of the proud 
Earl of Somerville; but no complaint ..passed her lips. She was kind and gentle, 
and, as long as wc had the means of support, even cheerful. In the second year of 
our residence'in our humble abode, you were born, and soon after began to feel the 
blighting hand of poverty. Our money was exhausted, and we had recourse to the 
box of jewels. The trinkets had disappeared, one after the other, for a tenth part 
of their value. Every thing at length was gone, except the miniature, which your 
mother constantly wore concealed in her bosom, and which has been the humble 
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Vj^tirljmeiii'Hi the hands df the Almighty, in leading ip the discovery of my child- ' 
Starvation now $tared ue in the face. To procure the necessaries of life, I contracted 

lOme small debts, and I was in arrears with the owner of our hovel. Our creditors 

* 

became clamorous, and to save myself from dragging out a life in a debtor’s prison, 

I fled to the Continent. It was agreed between your mother and myself that I 
’ should.first proceed to Edinburgh and make a personal application to a relative who 
rfesiddd'fbare, This relative was my father’s brother. I had written to him several 

> ► t ^ J 

limes my situation, but without effect; on reaching Edinburgh, I sue- 

ceefipd fn Obtaining an interview with him. He gave me a few hundred pounds, 
$nd $aid he would remit to me two hundred pounds per annum if I would promise 
to remain on the Continent, and not again return to Scotland. To this I readily 
consented, and having written to your mother I set off immediately for Calais. My 
first care on landing was to procure a person to proceed to Scotland to conduct my 
wife and child to Boulogne, where I proposed to reside. My evil destiny led me to 
a house of Jacques Henri who recommended the man, Q.uln, as a person Worthy of 
trust, who had been in his service from bis childhood. I dispatched him to Scotland 
to bring my treasures, and trusted him money to satisfy my creditors. His absence 
'Wns^hortey than even my impatience had calculated upon, but, alas ! he returned 
alone. Ha told me that on finding that I had made my escape, my wife was driven 
from her home by her inhuman landlord, and had to wander with her child in her 
arms towards the coast, where she embarked in a Small vessel bound for Edinburgh ; 
thpt the Vessel had been wrecked, and-that both mother and child had perished. 

“ Frantic with gjief, I cursed myself as the cause of their destruction ; a raging 
&ver seized me, and, for many weeks, I was in a state of unconsciousness, varied 


Only by violent paroxysms of delirium. When reason returned, I found myself in 
ap Asylum for the insane. The governor of the institution informed me, that soon 
*&er the commencement of my illness, Quin had absconded, taking with him every 
thing that I possessed. On expressing a wish to see Fleuri, I was told that he, also, 
had disappeared from that part of the country, having been connected m some dis¬ 
honest dealings. 

41 Owing to the humanity of persons who attenuted me in the Asylum, I Was soon 
restored to comparative health, and was declared to be no longer a fit object for their 
benevolent care., , 


. ** Having informed my uncle, by letter, of the situation in which I was placed, 
lie remitted my first year’s allowance, and with a broken heart and weakened con¬ 
stitution I set off for Paris, with tire intention of pursuing the profession of an artist, 
the melancholy, under which 1 labored rendering me quite unfit for the duties of a 
more active life. l$y days were now spent in the Louvre and various scbpols of 
painting; and my sole delight was in embodying on canvas, ip $ very variety of atti¬ 
tude and costume, the image of her whom ,1 had lost. 

“ I soon acquired some celebrity a$ a pokier i my .portraits of women were pro- 
jnounced angels, and when, it was too Jute to U$£hr4 satisfaction, I found my¬ 

self in easy circumstances, surrounded, too/by*tt'circ^eof admiring friends. 

“ But mjr good fortune did not stop, her*/; toy loyp fbr painting having led me 

fCOURT MAGAZINE.] 
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to travel through Italy; chance threw me, At Naples, into the aocfcty of theMBrefa^je •• 
Moriteflore, my maternal grandfather. The Marchese was an ardent admirer .of the ” 
fine arts. For many years he had been stung with remorse for }ns harsh conduct 
to my mother, and his fondness for me now increased daily—we became, indoedf, 
inseparable — and, on condition of my dropping the name of Percy and assum- , 
ing his own, he received me as the heir to his title and estates. 

“ And now,” said the Marchese, “ for I hope - my beloved child will never again 
require me t«t resume this painful subject, it only remains for me to tell you that 
this morning, after Quin, or, as he now calls himself, Baldone had been tried oU 
the second indictment and sentenced to banishment for .life, I obtained an inter¬ 
view with him in his cell, and by means of bribery I extorted from him in the 
presence of Lord Eversham and Mr. Allerton, a full confession of the atrocities 
which be had committed against me and my child. 

“ Ho confessed that, instead of proceeding to Scotland, he had, with the sum. 
of money with which I had entrusted him, set off for Paris. 

“ While there, he saw by accident in a Scotch newspaper an account of the 
shipwreck, and the advertisement inserted by Mr. Allerton. He returned, as if 
from Scotland, with his dreadful tale, suppressing his knowledge of your existence, 
in the hope that it would give him the power at a future time to extort money, 

“ Having robbed me, as I have already mentioned, lie embarked for Scotland, 
and taking up his residence in the. town where Mr. Allerton resided he had the 
satisfaction of knowing you had been adopted by the Countess of Dudley. This 
was even more than he had dared to hope for; but it was very long, before he 
was able to carry his schemes into effect—his villainy for a time defeating its own 
purpose—for having been found guilty of a highway robbery and attempt to 
murder, he was transported for fourteen years. I need not tell you how soon, 
on his return to England, he began to work out his nefarious design.” 

Here the Marchese paused, and here, also, we will pause, awhile, leajjjng the 
happiness of the trio to the reader’s imagination 1 . There are, however, a few 
individuals connected with the Tale, over whose future destinies many an eye of in¬ 
terest will yet be turned, and, to them, it is purposed to appropriate the follow¬ 
ing—the concluding—chapter. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

“ If from) a human heart he win 
A love devoid of guile and sin, 

A love for ever kind and pure, 

A love to suffer and endure. 

Unalterably firm and great 
„ Amid tlue angry storms of fate, 

. For ever young, for ever new, , ., 

For ever passionate and true— • ■ T 

This gained, all wo is past, all joy begun,, , , \ f ... , t 

lleavert is our hope, Eternity is won'.” Machay's Sdlamatuirim^ ' ,■ 

- . * 
A few Weeks after the .dramatic, incidents recorded m,th»la#t chapter, twp lQVeiy 1- 1 

brides stood at the altar of St. George’s church, .Haaover-squaw—oneyva* Loui&ft - 
I—(cogBT magazine}—September, 1842. - * ‘ 
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Montefiore—the other, Margaret Bouverie. The style of their beauty was as dif¬ 
ferent as their future paths in life. Louisa was graceful, beautiful and dignified; 
her life was to be spent in courts and palaces, and, wherever she moved, the young 
and lovely Countess of Eversham was the star of fashion—the admirer of all. 

Margaret, pale, gentle and interesting, glided through life the beloved and happy 
wife of Major, afterwards General, Howard. A few weeks after the death of Sir 
James, Lady Mary accidentally met with a boy-officer in the Guards, with whose 
budding mustachoes she forthwith become enamored. Unwilling to outrage de¬ 
corum in her own country, she took him to Paris in her suite, and a few months 
after the events which we have described they were married at the house of the 
British Ambassador. 

The Countess kept her promise to William Allerton by presenting him with a 
valuable living in the gift of her father, and the young man’s talents soon raised 
him to a bishoprick. 

The Fairfaxes having lost the countenance of Lady Dudley by their narrow¬ 
minded and unfeeling conduct to Louisa, gradually tumbled from the place in society 
which they had acquired only through her influence, and sunk to their original 
level. 

As Allerton's talents became known to the world by his conspicuous position, 
men began to wonder how they could so long have been blinded by Sir George’s 
shallowness. Even the weakest minds resent deception, and Sir George, who daily 
became more bitter and sarcastic, was universally shunned and despised. 

It is almost needless to say, that the Count never appeared to claim the fair 
hand of Miss Fairfax, who, true to his memory, remained unwedded. The un¬ 
charitable portion of her female friends said she never had another offer; but 
rather would we ascribe her single-blessedness to the strong attachment which, 
after the defection of the Count, she evinced for the brute creation. Rare indeed 
is the man who likes to share the affection of his mistress with dogs and canary- 
birds. 

Ho young Riddell ever appeared to blight the fortunes of Dora^, but as Mrs. 
Riddell was dutiful to her husband in life, so also was she faithful to him in death. 
She bequeathed to him all her property, on condition that he would marry Dorothea 
Hobbs Fairfax, a condition with which he complied, much to the satisfaction of all 
parties. 

The Earl of Somerville lived to extreme old age ; but hiB mind, which for so 
many years had been the seat of evil passions, never recovered its tone. The 
blighting influence of hatred and irascibility had withered his once noble and 
generous spirit, and though the beauty and sweetness of his grand-daughter would 
sometimes win him to transient cheerfulness, the iron of remorse ,had entered into 
his soul. He accused himself as the cause of the premature death of his first¬ 
born, and when the dark cloud was on his mind, he prayed earnestly that Heaven 
might grant him that pardon which he had denied to his penitent child# 
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THE PAUPER’S GRAVE. 

By Edward Danibix, Eia. 


I heard the deep funereal bell. 

Boom fitly over glade and dell ; 

I saw a motley throng appear. 

In humble garb,—with humble bier , 

But there was not an eye that wept. 

For her who in that confine slept; 

Devoid of sorrow was each face 
That gazed upon her resting place. 

No plate to tell from whence she came. 

No record of her age and name ; 

No tinsel deck’t the coffin round. 

Whose glitter mocks the dark cold ground ; 

Oh! dark and devious had Rhc trod 
Her way through life,—no friend—save God ! 
Strangers were they who smooth’d her bed 
And calm’d her throes,—and wateh’d her dead. 

Yet, though the pageants of the great 
Wait not upon her lowly state, 

Yet shall she sleep—ana moulder too 
As long and free, aB great ones do , 

And the cold turf which wraps her form. 

Shall hide her from the pelting storm, 

And grass shall grow, and flowrets wave 
Around the silent.—Pauper’s Grave. 


ON THE DEATH OF AN IDIOT, 

BY MISS E. F. HAMILTON. 


When from the vanquish’d power of the tomb. 
Nations are summoned to eternal doom— 

And through the air, and from the yawning grave. 
From falling mountains, and the burning wave. 

One cry ariseth —“ Save! in mercy, save!” 

What shall thy fate, unconscious spirit! be? 

Can’st thou awake to immortality? 

Resume the honors forfeit at thy birth, 

“ The glorious image,” that was crush’d on earth? 

Or, will thy Maker back to chaos fling 
The lost, degraded, separated thing: 

From his renewed creation blot thy name. 

And bid annihilation hide the shame ? 

Vain thoughts! presumptuous pride of reason, cease— 
“ Father of Spirits!” govern mine in peace— 
Brighter or less, the light vouchsafed to me. 

Oh ! may it ever with God’s laws agree; 

He shall protect the treasure he has given. 

And guide it safely to its home in Heaven. 
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, LAUNCELOT HOPETOWN, 

THE HERMIT OF THE TEMPLE. 


By John Leigh Hunt, Esa. 


Launcelot Hopetown was an individual of good family who lived in single-blessed¬ 
ness, on an independence of about one hundred and forty pounds a year, in Brick- 
court, Temple. In all other localities known to civilized 'creation, it is essential to 
the respectability of those inhabiting them that they should certainly not dwell above 
the second floor, and that the apartments should be what an unprejudiced and rightly 
constructed mind would regard as furnished. Young gentlemen, however, such as 
our friend Launcelot, who reside in Inns of Court, are so abstractedly respectable 
that they may either live in the back garret or down the areas of houses, comfort¬ 
ed by no more furniture than characterizes the well-swept yard of a country Inn, 
—yet be respectable—nay, even distinguished. Their chairs may have no seats, 
yet the antiquity of the family origin be indisputable ; their tables may be rickety* 
yet their own good-footing in society never doubted ; everything within their houses 
may be of the more comfortless and meagre insufficiency, yet are they always regarded 
as distinguished—quite gentlemen. In truth, there is an appearance about the situa¬ 
tion of their domiciles. Let, indeed, a young fellow of some education, on finding 
himself about to start in the world with no other stock in trade than some hundred 
or two quotations from Virgil, a smattering of Thomas a Kempis, and half an ode or 
so of Anacreon or Catullus; Jet him but contrive to take Chambers in The Temple 
and, whether he be a student-at-law or not, it will be at once evident to all parties 
that he is eating his terms—tailors will Instinctively contract the idea that his father 
or guardian is a man well-off in the world, the laundress, being herself propitiated, 
will propitiate the keeper of the lodge, and a sort of artificial reputation will then be 
made for the young gentleman, by which, unless he be too impolitic and honest, he 
may lay the foundation of his after prosperity and live, in the meantime, with scarcely 
a greater amount of ready cash than might suffice for the elegant maintenance of 
Romeo’s apothecary. 

In Brick-court, in The Temple, then, very poor, but, in the eyes of the laundress, 
the beadle and the lodge-keeper, rich enough, lived Launcelot Hopetown, aged 
about twenty-four, a very smally made, very high-voiced, very melancholy, very 
sickly and a very strange young man, “ rayther’’—(in the opinion of Mrs. Drabber, 
the laqjodress)—“ rayther,” and as she spoke that word, Mrs. D. compressed her 
lips, closed her eyes, nodded her head, and put the tip of her forefinger to her fore¬ 
head. 
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Launcelot Hopetown; the Hermit of The Temple- 

In an elegant, ready-furnished first-floor in Half-Moon-street, Piccadilly, lived 
Thomas Tabbs, Esq., “ a gay young fellow, full on mirth and full on glee," who 
differed with his friend Hopetown in everything. It is true that Tabbs, also, was 
a strange young man, but then all his eccentricities were diametrically the reverse 
of the other’s. If Tabbs were noisy, the other was silence itself; if active, the other 
was lazy ; if fearless, the other was timid ; if healthful, the other was weakly; and if 
not to be found fault with on the score of the possession of two much modesty, the 
other was bashfulness itself. 

Tabbs was poorer than Hopetown, though he had fouptimes his income; but Tom's 
wants were, indeed, fifty times aB many. He lived; Hopetown only vegetated—and 
as the keep of a pony is more expensive than the culture of a carrot, so Tabbs required 
more to live on than his friend. 

Tabbs’s kindred were people of distinction and wealth ; all of them, in worldly 
stores, what some termed “ offensively better off than himself which conviction as¬ 
suaged the torture of any scruples which lie might otherwise have entertained, in 
always having an account open witli every member of his family, from the fashion¬ 
able physician—his father—to the brown-wigged and amiable antique—his senior 
existing ancestor and great aunt—by whose fondness it was that Tom was enabled to 
sport his cab and even indulge, now and then, in the more influential proprietorship 
of a positive curricle. 

When our story commences, Tom was at the very zenith of his aunt’s good favor; 
and a rare time he was having of it. 

No two young men differed more materially then Hopetown and Tabbs—yet the 
man on town and the recluse were always glad to see each other, and no common 
friendship existed between them. Now it had often struck Tom that Hopetown 
was going on in the right way to be compelled, eventually and very shortly, to “ lay 
down his knife and fork,” as he expressed it—that he was moping himself to death. 
He determined, therefore, with a zeal of friendship at once pleasing and sublime to 
draw him out of his melancholies and “ unwholesome morality of conduct,” and to 
see what good might be done him by a course of impropriety and change of scene. 


On the day preceding the commenccmeut of the Ascot Races of the present year 
Tom Tabbs bounced into his friend’s chambers in Brick-court. 

“ Ah ! Tabbs!” sighed Launcelot, feebly, and without rising from the sofa upon 
which he was half-reclining when his friend entered—“ Is that you ?” 

“It is, my dear fellow,” replied Tom, smacking his gloves upon the table, and 
placing his hat on the adjacent head of a plaster cast of Sir Humphrey Davy. “ It 
is, my dear fellow, flie amiable, the irresistible Tabbs, borne on the wings of friend¬ 
ship, from the paradise of Piccadilly slap-bang through the smoky black jaws of 
Temple-Bar into the boggy town-domain of Nick and Nox, to redeem from the filthy 
air thereof, Hopetown, the fallen angel. How’s your mother ?” 

When Tom had finished the above rattling piece of information, he suddenly em. 
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barked on a vigorous attempt at the double-shuffle, ■while Hopetown felt like a man 
whom Borne unseen power had been turning round, half an hour or so, upon a music- 
stool. His knowledge of the geography of his apartment was gone; he scarcely 
knew where he was, or who was with him, hut instinctively observed in a tone of 
mingled reply and remonstrance, “ What can I do for you ; Tom ?” 

“ Do for me! Confer the deepest obligation in the world. At The Temple-gate in 
Fleet-street stands my curricle, the emblem, with the two blood-horses of an aunt’s 
meritorious attachment to a deserving nephew. Jump into it with me, and I’ll drive 
you to Ascot; stopjhere with you the week—the races you know—and drive you 
back again to your native bricks and mortar and misery as soon afterwards as you 
wish. Man of morbid mood, what say you ?” 

“ Tom,” answered Hopetown, smiling languidly and solemnly, “ Tom—the jour¬ 
ney would kill me!” 

“ Journey ! kill you! Ha! ha! ha! Tut, man! when you get a couple of miles 
beyond Hyde Park, you’ll feel a glow all over you, for all the world as if you had 
been rubbed down with a blanket. Nothing can possibly do you so much good. 
Come ; I’ll ring the bell and give orders to prepare. Nay, my dear friend, I’ll take 
no refusal. Mark me,” added Tom, if you persist in not going, I’ll instantly drive 
down to the club and invite some dozen of the merriest blades in the world to take 
bread-and-cheese with you. Sir Harvey shall bring his bugle with him, and Mark 
O'Bang, who plays with sweet taste on the gong, shall be one of the party ! I'll let 
loose the blood-hounds of fun upon you in your very hermitage. 

11 Desperate ! Now, that's good—Powerful in the extreme ! Why you appear to 
regard a trip of twenty miles, in the light of a polar expedition. Then, make your 
will, man; embrace old Drabber for the last time; write a suicidal letter to your re¬ 
lations and face the doubts and dangers of the high-road with becoming spartanacity. 
Not a bad word that, by the bye;—great minds require an extension of the language. 
But, come! Be aware, man, that thou hast joints, blood in thy veins and marrow in 
tby bones; intellect to conceive and strength to act. Make haste, or we shall not 
arrive at our journey’s end before midnight. 

" Here’s a pretty longish murder, I see,” cfdded Tom, taking up the current num¬ 
ber of The Times, an “ express from Liverpool,” an “ Awful Instance of the Chemi¬ 
cal Properties of Carroway Seed,” and “ a brace or two of Americanisms.” Be off, 
then, slow and singular individual, and by the time I’ve skimmed it all over from 
“ Direct to Bombay, the Betsy"—down to “ John Joseph Lawson, &c.,” “ you’ll be 
ready for the starting and as the astonished Hopetown left the apartment, Tom 
administered a diminutive pinch of “ 87” unto his either nostril, and, pirouetting into 
a contiguous easy chair, at once applied his mind to the ephemeral literature of 
the day. 


Hopetown’* preparations for the trip to Ascot were certainly somewhat singular. 
One of the things of which he had been from hie infancy afraid was a cold; another, 
an ejectment from a carriage or vehicle of any sort; a third a crowd, a fourth sleep- 
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isg in a strange room, and the fifth, sixth and seventh, and so on up to the hundredth, 
were all those things connected with any other state of being than that of sitting in 
his own legitimate chamber, secure in the constant contiguity of the benign. Drab¬ 
ber. He felt, however, that it was of no use for him to attempt to resist Tabbs’s per¬ 
suasions. Go, he must. “ That Tom,” thought he, “ if he chose, could persuade 
me to ride a steeple-chase on a dromedary. I can’t help it." — So Mrs. Drabber 
had instructions to prepare for her master’s departure. 

“ Heavens !” cried Mrs. D-, with inward fervor. “ What is the world a- 

going to come to ?” 

Having secured the service of one of those genii loci of The Temple—a ragged, little 
boy, fleshy in his affirmed starvation and impudently plethoric, who ran anywhere for 

gentlemen, and took care that their horses should run no where, Mrs. D-began 

to “ put the chaise in order,” while Hopetown was dressing. Not a thing did Mrs. 

D-forget; from the pillow to the pill-box, nothing was forgotten. Faithful was 

she, also, in all those little matters which so endeared her to her master. In the 
various pockets were “ stuff” for liis cough, and “ stuff for his nerves, with a little 
laudanum and a little sticking plaster, a square yard of lint (in case of an upset, as 
Tom afterwards supposed), not to mention a little brandy, and a few cakes (manu¬ 
factured by the tender fingers of the domestic Drabber), and nine or ten bottles con¬ 
taining various liquids, the which it was important that he should have at hand be¬ 
cause he might want them, although there might be no earthly doubt that he would no'. 

The curricle having been “ made comfortable," as Mrs. Drabber expressed it, and 
Hopetown having satisfactorily equipped himself, he entered the apartment in which 
he had left his friends, followed by Mrs. Drabber, who felt proud to have him under 
her wing until she had seen him off. Now, Hopetown’s appearance was exactly that 
of a walking feather-bed. Naturally about tlie size of a corpulent tobacco-pipe, 
science and dread of catching cold had transformed him into a paragon of abundant 
humanity. He looked, indeed, very like a legitimate “ Jarvey” of the old school, 
an unwieldy lump of weighty woollen, moving slowly and laboriously, and made, as 
it seemed to be, literally, part and parcel of those dowager-lookmg coach-boxes, 
which characterised the ample vehicles of fifty years ago. 

When Hopetown entered, Tom was evidently, what may be emphatically termed^ 
“ taken aback.'' For the minute, Tom hardly knew him, but when Hopetown said, 
“ I’m ready;” his high, thin and pathetic voice at once assured his friend of his 
identity. 

“ Packed up for travelling, and no mistake,” exclaimed Tom, laughing heartily. 
11 A bale of mysterious goods to perplex the custom-house ! What the people will 
think I’m taking to Ascot, is not for a moment to be guessed at! Some padded figure 
fora pantomime,' or an Egyptian mummy, Frankenstcined into a kind of counterfeit 
vitality!—Suddenly swollen individual! how many coats have you on?” 

“ Only four, sir,” replied Mrs. Drabber, to save her master the exhaustion of a 
reply. He always wears three, and he can easy take the extra one off, after abit, if so 
be as he don't fee 1 chilly, Sir,” and Mrs. Drabber bobbed half a dozen courtsies, as 
•he came to the end of her sentence, by way of apology for the suggestion. 
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Tabbs, who had a Berious side, tho’ it was infinitely smaller than his merry one, 
after lie had refleptqd for an instant on his friend’s appearance, instead of continuing 
to laugh and joke, looked rather melancholy. There was really something pathetic 
in his friend’s timidity and excessive incompetence to anything. Very shortly, how¬ 
ever, Tom's joviality got the better of his melancholies ; for giving Hopetown a slap 
on the back which wouljl have knocked him down had it not been for the weight of 
his habiliments, “ Well, my man,” cried he, “ how shall we get you into the curricle? 
By all that’s whimsical, Hopetown, it wouldn’t be a bad plan if you could go on cas¬ 
tors ! As it is, I suppose your body must, as it were, be persuaded up to The Temple- 
gate, with a gentle, tender, and by no means impetuous supporting of it, Mrs, Drabber 
on the one side, and I on the other. So, to business, Mrs. Drabber, if you please. 
Take care you don’t lose your equilibrium, my clothes’-pole. Keep this side up¬ 
wards, as they say about glass. Now, then ;’’ and as Tom, with a facetious affecta¬ 
tion of solemnity took hold of his friend’s arm, Hopetown very slowly elevated his 
mouth about half an inch above the horizon of his comiorter, and boldly declared it 
to be his opinion that he could reach the curricle without any other assistance. 

“ You don’t say so!” exclaimed Tom. “ So much the better 1 miracles will never 
cease. Don’t be rash, however. Use all gently. A man, you know, with four 
great coats on, is in an artificial state.” 

“ Have you got the umbrella, Mrs. Drabber enquired Hopetown, feebly mut¬ 
tering through his comforter. 

" Yes, Sir,—it’s quite safe in the carnage, and the bottle’s in the right hand 
pocket." 

“ Bottle !’’ exclaimed Tom, “ what's in it 

“ Only water, sir,” said Mrs. D. 

“ For the feet," again muttered Hopetown. “ I find that keeping the feet warm 
materially promotes the muscular action of the stomach.” 

“ Do you ! Odd enough,” answered Tom, whose attention was attracted (as they 
reached the blight declivity which leads into Fleet-street) to liis friend’s apparently 
exhausted condition. “ You’ve not been accustomed to travel in mountainous coun¬ 
tries, I perceive. However you may admire tH painters of Italy, the glaciers of 
Switzerland would perplex you. We shall soon reach the summit, however. But, 
perhaps, you’ll take a rest here ?” 

“ Thank’ee," mumbled Hopetown feebly; and instantly and practically coinciding in 
the expediency of availing himself of the suggustion, by embracing an adjacent post 
with all that deep cordiality of feeling which illuminates the eye of a fond father when 
caressing a beloved child. 

“ Only let me get rid of the old woman," thought Tom, “ and deposit my friend 
in the curricle, and if 1 don’t give him a lesson in medicine, such as he never had 
before, call me not the inextinguishable Tabbs : he, accordingly, waited very patiently 
till Hopetown “ got the steam up again,” and “ the balloon being inflated,” sug¬ 
gested another “ instalment of progressive.” Hopetown acceded through his com¬ 
forter, and, in five minutes, the trio were in Fleet-street. 

It was now Tom's fate to be again astonished, for the interior of his curricle, with 
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the exception of “ a rasher of seat,’ 1 as he termed it, for hiroBelf, had been fairly 
converted into a bed-pillow groaned on pillow ; flannel was heaped on flannel; and 
the pockets, on either side, bulged out like the swollen cheeks of a Well-fed and vocal 
cherubim. 

“ Never mind!" said Tom to himself, “ only let me get him off, fairly, out of the 
atmosphere of his eccentricities and the Drabberian influence, and if I don’t turn him 
excessively inside out, denominate me not the unapproachable Tabbs ?" 

After a time, they got Hopetown in. Mrs. Drabber’s expression of countenance 
closely resembled that of the Spanish gentleman when he discovered the Pacific 
Ocean, from the Isthmus of Darien. He had discovered an ocean, she had got her 
master into a curricle. They were boih instruments in the accomplishment of great 
deeds. 

Tom very quickly vaulted into his seat. In an instant his tiger let go the horses’ 
heads, the whip was in his master’s uplifted hand, the booted and attendant little 
Sam had gained his seat behind, and Tom was just about to start, when the lively- 
minded Drabber arrested his attention by screaming in a shrill insanity of vigor, 
“ S — i — r! S — i — r!” and then stepping up to the side of the restless curricle, 
almost breathless, she observed, as she placed in the hand of succumbent Hopetown a 
little, silver-paper packet, about the size of a Barcelona nut, “ I’d almost forgotten 
it, sir." 

“ What’s that!” asked Tom. 

The wool sighed Hopetown. “ Sometimes I suffer so from the ear-ache." 

“ Devilish unpleasent!’’ replied Tom, with something of a sneer, and catching the 
off horse on the right ear. “ Devilish unpleasant!” 

Off they went—Hopetown swinging suddenly back with a force that made the 
anxious Drabber scream again. 

“ Now, then, for the Western Provinces," merrily exclaimed Tom, and as he flog¬ 
ged the two chargers briskly, the very wind in their faces seemed crying at the ri¬ 
valing speed at which the curricle skimmed down the street. 


The reader will now at once perceive that Hopetown was at the mercy of “ the 
desperate Tom ;’’ and, * desperate,’ Tom undoubtedly was, as far as regarded the 
peculiar kind of remedial measures which he intended to adopt to induce his friend 
to alter his course of life and become “ a new man.” Compassion for Hopetown's 
imbecility had never entered Tom’s heart, for he thought all his illness imaginary, 
such stuff as dreams are made of, and most easily to be surmounted by severe treat¬ 
ment, severe, perhaps brutal, but wholesome. Poor Hopetown! Even Torn, who 
could have persuaded him to ride on a dromedary, could not have seduced him into 
having bis home and Mrs. Drabber, had he any forethought of the game that was 
about to be played him—how he was about to be dragged from place tq place with 
a demoniacal swiftness—to remain up till daylight, and, finally, get ihto beds of a 
doubtful dryness, and in rooms suggestive, because dark and unfamiliar, of the 
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Mysteries of Udolpho. How be was to be compelled to eat all sorts of things, 
cooked he did not know by whom; and the public mind red-hot, too, with .the 
romantic misfortune of Madame Laffarge! How he should have to sjt “ in 
draughts ” and “ too near fires and “ with damp feet.;" and “ the Window open 
and no'flannel-cap on!” “How he should have to reside among people who did 
" not use warming-pins in July who entered apartments with a cruel suddenness, 
and a noise so widely different from that Drabberian considerateness of tread which 
the old woman probably inherited from her mother, who was a pew-opener! “ How, 
in short, he was to be made to live like other animals —having feelings and causing 
feelings—hnd not exist like a mere snail or potatoe, covered up, or with eyes that 
See not.”—Oh! if Hopetown had had it even suggested to him, that Tom was going 
to trim him inside out, he would not have left Brick-court for half an hour.—As it 
was, he was doomed, or, as Tom himself expressed it, “ d,one—and all- the better for 
it—like a mutton-chop.’’ 


When our heroes arrived at Richmond—Tom had driven on purpose out of his 
direct road—he drew up with a sudden jerk at what George Robins would call 
11 a very desirable residence on the brow of the hill.” 

“ What are you going to do now, Tom,” enquired Hopetown, in a voice somewhat 
exhilarated into audility, by the idea that he was going to have a rest. 

“ Nothing particular,” replied Tom with a gay indifference to his friend’s 
anxiety. “ Never heard me speak of 0‘Rumpus ? The very best fellow in the 
world—a personification of the concentrated virtues and excellencies of Chrichton* 
Shakspeare, Tom Spring, Socrates, Alderman Thompson, Bayard, Captain Morris* 
Bishop Berkeley, Alfred the Great, Jack Reeve and the Colossus at Rhodes—lives 
here ! Got a lion and a wolf; a pleasing sprinkling of bull-dogs and an Hyaena ! 
Quite domestic and such a pet! Come! jump down at once. We can’t stop long. 
’Tis quite a treat. They run about the room, you know, just like the offspring of 
human lions.” 

“ No cages—!” gasped the half-suffocated Hopetown. “Loose!” 

" Cages! Horrid restrictions,” Bneered Tom. “ Loose as larks, and when they 
know you placid as pigeons. 0‘Rumpus didn't like it at first. The lion seemed 
uneasy, you know, and one of the bull-dogs was always smelling at his calf, but 
now, the feelings between him and them have ripened into quite a friendship. Still* 
he’s rigorous. You’ll perceive that he always keeps a fire in the room—” 

“ What’s that for ?” breathed out Hopetown. 

, “ For a red-hot poker. All children require correction at times. As my father 
used to say, when he flogged me, ‘ Tom, it hurts my feelings, but I am a parent! ’ 
Dear parent! He then began flogging me harder than ever, and.told me it hurt 
his feelings more than it did mine ; strange delusion!—O'Rumpus calls the poker a 
pill! Not a bad idea is it ? When any one of them behaves badly at meal-time, he 
whips the poker out of its native fire and shoves it into the animal’s mouth; or 
perhaps, merely singes its nose! ” 
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Hopetown looked, like a dead man trying to langh. “ WeH, I'D tell you what it 
is/’ said he, after a long and agonised pause. “ As I've not—as I've not the 
pleasure of Mr. O'Rumpus’s acquaintance, I'll not intrude. Don't let me deprive'' 
you of the pleasure of going. I don’t mind how long I wait, because I've got 
“ Blow on Asthma" in my pocket, and “ Screwfaee on Cramp " in the boot, and I 
shan’t think it long. No: excuse me, I can’t think even of intruding on Mr. 
0‘Rumpus. It would not, indeed, be pleasant to my feelings." 

Tom found that he had too greatly exaggerated the freedom of the members of 
Mr. O'Rumpus’s menagerie. AH about the bull-dogs was true, and there wasa tame 
lion, but the rest were caged—and the red-hot poker was not in the fire, but only 
in Tom’s head. No persuasion of his, hdwever, would induce Hopetown to alight; sq 
Tom promised to be only a minute or so, and rang at the gate bell. Very shortly, 
it was opened to him, and as he entered it was closed after him. Hopetown breathed 
morely freely. 


Will the reader have the goodness to suppose a vast and tremendous drum, always 
being struck by two giants, of some musical taste, with huge one-hundred-weight-of 
brass drum-sticks. It was inside this sort of drum that Tom’s friend, the Hon. 
Rory O'Rumpus, passed his days—the most uproarious and noise-loving fellow that 
ever gave his grandmother a headache, or took warning from his landlady for sing¬ 
ing hunting-songs in bed,- two hours after midnight. Handsome and well put to¬ 
gether, O'Rumpus was six feet high, with hands about the size of boxing gloves ; 
legs like those in.the Elgin Marble-room at the British Museum; and a foot singu¬ 
larly adapted to one of those extraordinary gilt Hessian-boots, which do fixed duty 
over the shop fronts of contemporary sons of Crispin. His voice was that of the 
north-wind; his smile the momentary lightning of the dark-night’s tempest—and his 
manners those of one of the lamented giants at Guildhall, a little refined by the ha¬ 
bitual atmosphere of a drawing-room and the yeast of two or three years at Oxford. 
His limbs were every one of them large in proportion, and his strength tremendous. 
In short, he was, to all intents and purposes, what may be called a folio edition of 
a man. 

Thus pre-eminently qualified to b$ the very leau-4dcal of “ a man on town"— 
young, rich, handsome, well-descended, strong, active and good-natured; fond of 
punch, batchelors’ parties and all those peculiar pleasures which are the reverse of 
Bhort-whist—always-stop-at-home-of-an-eveningism, sago, domestic economy—and 
seildizt. powders, Mr. O'Rumpus might have been supposed not to be over nice in his 
language, and rather addicted to drinking; with the moral gold, a3 it were, of. his 
gentlemanly blood and fine nature, darkened to the color of tarnished brass by an 
habitual carelessness for respect of his equals and a love of the admiration of the least 
principled of his inferiors. But this was not O'Rumpus. He had about him that 
fine Irish freshness of nature, which is as peculiar to the sons of Erin, as is their' 
predisposition to indulge in homicide without knowing it. He had the strength of 
a giant, and knew how and when to use it. He was, therefore, courageous. Those 
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Chat knew him not, however, would often call him coWard; for, nttlikd ift Irishman, 
he seldom took notice of even an obvious insult, if he could possibly help it.; and the 
kind of fighting to which he gave his preference was fighting “ *shy.” Woe betide 
the unlucky wight, however, of whom he did fall foul. Rory, too, neither exhibited 
the weakness of using oaths, nor was known to be intoxicated above once or twice a 
quarter—“ and so as just to keep his hand in,” as he called it. He was a right 
hearty gentleman, and one after Tabbs’s own heart. How Hopetown liked him will 
be seen presently. 


Rory was delighted to see Tom. They shook hands with a vigor of affection that 
might have dislocated the arm of a common man—it was like the friendly greeting 
of two enthusiastic pump-handles. 

“ And, pray what might bring you here, Tom,” enquired Rory. 

“ The identical vehicle which I trust will take you to Ascot,” replied his friend. 

My curricle. The fact is I am engaged in a philosophical experiment.” 

“ To what end! An experiment (o mollify all sects and creeds into a society 
of tolerance, that mankind shall all live in broLherly love ; or to condense Tories, 
Conservatives, Whigs, Whig-Radicals, Ridicals and Chartists into a kind of political 
Lake-Leman—a vast sheet of reposing sweetness ?” 

" Which or both; either of which, Loth, or neither ?” 

“ Neither, my dear fellow. 1 am about to endeavour to manufacture a man ?" 

“ And what may be your materials and tools ?” 

“ As for tools they are my wits—1 flatter myself edged-tools: my materials are dif¬ 
ficult to describe. To cut the metaphorical, however, who do you think I’ve got 
waiting for me in the curricle ?" 

“ Your groom, perhaps—for I can’t suppose you have a friend outside any garden 
walls belonging to me, “ provided always and be it farther enacted,” as the saying, 
is, that it’s amiable proprietor is inside.” 

“ Nay, he wouldn’t come in. ’Tis Hopetown, whom you have so often heard me 
mention. I’m going to renovate him, and want you to help” me.” 

“ Whom do you mean? The barrister in the bud, of whom I’ve so often heard you 
speak? The deuce! And why won’t he come in.” 

‘ ‘ Why, T mentioned your Exete-rchange, you know ; somewhat exaggerated it> 
perhaps, in that strange perplexity which I have to fun. It were as easy to harpoon 
»whale with a glance from Laura Mildmay’s eye, as to get him in. Therefore, I do 
suggest, put on your hat, give your purse a luncheon, and join us in the curricle— 
—we’re going to Ascot." 

“ What J Mr. Hopetown going with you ?” 

“ Just bo. My experiment, man!” I’m about to alter him, as the tailors say 
Take him in a little bit here, and lest him out a little bit there, and turn him, and 
take a bit of one part of him and put it on another. In short, you understand me 
1 intend to make him one of us. He's an excellent fellow-—a Lord Chancellor in 
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the grub, I assure ye**—but mopes, mopes, mopes, all day long*—ao that bis mind 
has become at last quite negative, like a basin of gruel.” 

“ Ha! Ha ! The idea takes me. Go ! I’ll be off with you in the snatch of a bull¬ 
dog’s jaw-bone, my dear Tabbs. Wait here five minutes and I’ll join you. Run 
over that MS. of mine. ‘Tis an “ Essay on the Right Treatment of Lions Tails.” 
You’ll find it quite a sponge of interest.” 


Let us for a moment join Hopetown, whom we left in the curricle. 

We have said that Launcelot was timid. In evading danger, however, to make 
use of a paradox, he was very courageous. He would encounter any chances of dan¬ 
ger to avoid a certain peril; how, therefore, was it, then, that he began to reflect 
on the expedition upon which he had entered. Tom Tabbs’s absence left him to 
coil within the shell of his own nature and peculiarities, and thus, for Hie first ten 
minutes after Tom left him, Hopetown continued buried in thought. 

Sam—the tiger—was all this time taken up with the horses. Directly a master 
leaves his groom with the carriage, the latter invariably commences a kind of affec¬ 
tionate communication with the animals. He next adjusts their hits, arranges their 
manes, inspects their hoofs, considerately, with the eye of a veterinary shoe-maker, 
and pats them on the shoulders, while their noses are affectionately buried in his shirt" 
front. The horses are, in fact, his hobby. Sam took as little notice, therefore, of 
Hopetown, as the latter did for some time of Sam. Hopetown shortly evinced symp- 
tons of uneasiness, however. He was restless, so that the curricle bobbed up and 
down as he moved. This drew Sam’s attention. 

“ How many miles is Ascot from here,” asked Hopetown, hesitatingly, and as 
feebly as ever. 

“ Don’t know the road, sir,” replied Sam, popping his finger up to his hat, as 
though just to ascertain whether or not it was on his head. 

“ Oh,” remarked Hopetown, coolly. “ What’s o’clock ?” 

“ Har-harter—ten, sir,” said Tom, with another pop up of his fingers and jerking 
his watch, knowingly, from its fob. 

A pause. 

Hopetown, the physiognomist would have now perceived, was laboring with his 
thoughts—struggling to give utterance to vast and tremendous feelings. Sam in¬ 
spected another brace of hoofs, and applied his mind to the science of catching flies 
on the backs of the horses. 

The fact was, Hopetown wanted to go home again ;—in other words, to give Tabbs 
the slip ! This, without the consent of Sam he felt would be impossible. His diffi¬ 
culty was how to break the matter to that smallest of domestics, without sacrificing his 
personal dignity. It quickly suggested itself to him, “ to plead sudden illness.” 
Sam, thought he, will then run in for his master ;—“ to plead that he had left some¬ 
thing behind him”—that was absurd;—“ to bribe Sam into becoming a party to the 
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escape.” How could he eet about that ? What could he tay or do by nay of com- 
meneing the attempt 1 

Here ensued a longer pause than before. 

At last—“ Sam!” said Hopetown, rather more audibly than he was accustomed 
to speak, and with some little spirit “ Sam !" 

“ Yez-zir!” cried Sam. 

“ Are you a lad of any sensibility—can you sympathise with a gentleman who tells 
you that he is in a condition of considerable bodily ailment and mental anxiety. Do 
you ?” Hopetown now felt that he had broken the ice, as it were; that he had com¬ 
mitted himself; he was, therefore, proceeding boldly on, Sam all the time standing 
stock-still by the side of the vehicle, torpid with mystification, and his mouth as wide 
open as that of a pickle jar. “ Do you hear, Samuel, what l say to you.” 

“ Yez-zir I” said Sam, with that professional quickness which was instinctive with 
him and again touching his hat. 

44 Samuel, I’m not fit to go to Ascot,” continued the almost exhausted Hopetown, 
“ and, Sam, I’ll give—I’ll give you—ten pounds if you’ll—” 

It was too late, however. To Iiopetown's horror he saw Tabbs and his friend 
coming down the garden-walk. It was all over. He deeply felt that it was. There 
was no chance for him! His fate was sealed. 

Sam, hearing his master’s voice, ran to the horses’ heads. 

44 Here we are, my dear lad !” cried Tabbs, issuing from the gateway, and accom¬ 
panied by Rory O’Rumpus, who was equipped for the journey and was smoking a 
Meerschaum pipe mightily adapted in size for the mouth-piece of an ogre. 
44 Mr. Hopetown, 4 the Honorable Mr. Rumpus 4 the Honorable Mr. Rumpus, 
Mr. Hopetown!’ ” 

44 How d’ye do, sir?” faintly articulated Hopetown, as he accepted the proffered 
cordiality of O’Rumpus’s huge hand, the gripe of which paralysed his efforts at any 
farther observation. 

44 Delighted to see you, sir 1” said Rumpus, vaulting into the curricle over the 
door, and scientifically depositing himself beside Hopetown. 44 Hope we shall have 
a fine day of it, and a merry one ; it bids fair, dbeB it not ? Neither too hot nor 
too cold, but the pleasing atmospheric medium. Exquisite day, to be sure, TabbB ! 
How do you manage ? Will you have one of my horses, or is there room here?” 

44 Plenty. I hate riding,” replied Tabbs ; 44 its so unsociable. When it is friend¬ 
ship that squeezes, what’s a little squeezing ?" added Tabbs, getting in. 

44 Nothing whatever—a pleasing sacrifice at the altar of sympathy,” replied 
O'Rumpus, making way for him. 44 Is it not, Mr. Hopetown ?—a little further, if 
you please, sir.” 

44 Very pleasing, sir,” answered the invalid, as audibly as the suffocation would 
permit his utterance. 

Tom soon had the reins and whip in hand, and in another minute they were off, 
Rory puffing away from the meerschaum to such an extent that it gave the vehicle, 
to the distant spectator, the appearance of a (team-engine. Hopetown, jammed in 
as tight as a cork in a bottle of soda-water—and Tabbs, elevated above the others no 
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his throne of office, glad in the “ nice conduct” of his steed, and the success he 
had so far met with in the progress of his experiment. 


Let us pass over the arrival at Ascot—the night our three heroes Blept there— 
or, rather, that two of them did (for Hopetown's anxieties murdered hia repose), and 
every thing that happened to them, until we find them all three at breakfast at 
Ascot the day following. 

Their breakfast, Rory declared, had been a glorious one; Tabbs echoed the sen¬ 
timent : they had neither of them ever felt happier. Poor Hopetown, even, despite 
his sleepless night and disturbed mind, really looked better than he had for many 
years. Tom told him so, and Rory declared that he appeared to him the “ very 
picture of flourishing health ; mens sana in corpore sano, as the Latin grammar so 
powerfully has it, Mr. Hopetown.” 

“ Do you know,” said Hopetpwn, while they were at breakfast, “ this milk is 
much better than we get in town 

Rory winked at Tom. “ That's the first step,” whispered the former, aside, M to 
the consummation so devoutly to be wished.” 

“ Milk better!” echoed Tom ; “ every thing’s better. The water of this vicinity 
is the milk of the metropolis. Don’t you find the bacon excellent ? 1 thought so. 

The minds of the pigs about here are so free from care ! And the eggs ?—-To be 
sure !—See how happy all the'hens look! Bless you, Hopetown !—God bless you, 
my dear boy 1 —I’m delighted to see you enjoy your breakfast. Take Borne wine— 
here !”—and he presented him with the bottle. 

Hopetown drank the wine with a gout that made Tom very Banguine, indeed, of 
the success of the experiment. “ How kindly he takes every thing,” said he aside 
to Rory. “ I shall succeed to a certainty.” 

“ Well, how shall we go ?—Walk, horseback or curricle ?—Which is it to be ?” 
enquired Tom. 

“ Just which you and Mr. Hopetown please,” said Rory. 

“ Oh, pray let me be neuter,” said Hopetown. 

“ The neutral is a step above the effeminate, isn’t it ?” said Tom aside to Rory. 

“ Well, then, shall we walk ? ’Tis not above half a mile from where we are,” 
enquired Hopetown. “ But have another glasB of wine;—empty the second 
bottle, lads !” 

Rory drank some out of a tumbler, with an amplitude of vinous tendency that 
would have gone to the very heart of Bacchus, had the obese god but seen him. 
Hopetown ventured on the enormity of a third glass, and Tom finished the bottle. ■ 

“ Shall we walk, Hopetown, eh ?’’ enquired he. 

** Yes, if you like," replied the interrogator, with real vigor of tone and maimer. 
** Ride or walk, whichever you like." 

“ Walk, then!” shouted Rory; ** so let us be off. * Tempus,’ as the Latin 
Grammar so exquisitely remarks, * tempus fugit,’ which, being literally translated, 
means make haste : so hats on, gentlemen!" 
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Off they all set is high glee, leaving Sam behind them to follow later in the day 
with the curricle. 

Sam was an acute lad : he had a strong desire, also, to obtain possession of such 
things as were good to eat and drink, and he knew very well that when a naan is 
travelling, the best' friends he can make in cases of danger and necessity are the 
ladies. So Sam sought the kitchen and found, that following his nose, as far as that 
place was concerned, was a sure way to ascertain it, for the whole tavern was redo¬ 
lent of savory steams, and glowed with the generous heat of its hospitable fires. 
Sam was in search of one of the maid-servants, imagining, and rightly enough, that 
the cockade and top-boots of a trim little lad of sixteen were about as sure to effect 
an entrance through the female heart into the general larder of the establishment, as 
his master’s money reached it through the heart of the sagacious landlady. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said he, opening the kitchen door and encountering the 
smiling faces of some eight or ten females, whose respective ages varied from the 
forty-eight summers of the cook-in-chief, to the seventeen moons of Mary, the upper 
chambermaid’s principal assistant. “ 1 beg your pardon, ladies,” said Sam, bowing 
most enchantingly and sticking one leg out so as to ensure the obviousness of his 
top-boots, “ but could any one of you be so kind as just for to tell me where the 
blacking-brushes is 1 My boots,” here Sam elevated one leg much in the same way 
that Cerito does when preparing for a spin round ; “ my boots are so shockingly in 
want of a little refreshment." 

“ Oh, certainly !” cried all the delighted women at the same time. But the cook 
stepped forward with the air of one privileged to manage the most important 
matters, and eloquently informed him that they were in “ that ere little room, behind 
a box as is on that ere shelf where you sees the candle-box a hanging over.” Sam 
had only time to bow his thanks and exchange a glance with Mary, before the cook 
closed the door on him. 

“ I wants you all to do me a pcrtieklcr favor,” said the cook, immediately ad¬ 
dressing the ladies of the house. “ He’s a nice little fellow as ever I see ; but 
I’ve got a special reason for not wanting him to come down here. You see’d the 
old lady what was here half an hour ago * - that's my sister Mary from Lunnun, 
and that ere young fellow’s master and her master is come up to Ascot to the 
races, and she, for very pertickler reasons, don’t want the young chap to see her, as 
she don’t want her young master to know as she’s not in town. Now, I say, let 
girls be girls, and if so be as any on you do like to give him a treat, why cook 
warn’t never hard in that way, and won’t be hard now.” So they promised to keep 
little Sam out of the kitchen, and determined to make him as welcome as they could 
elsewhere. 

Little, however, did Sam think that his stay among " the ladies" was to be so 
short- as the fates had ordained it. ' 


We left the .three gentlemen on the Heath. 

Except to.thf parlies personally concerned in the horses, the abstract races are 
matters of very little interest. It is the concomitants that are the attraction— 
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just? as, in our opinion at least, the capers and turnips constitute the beatific, pre¬ 
eminence of boiled-legs of mutton. Rory, Tom and Hopetown who had no stud, to 
boast of, nor ever “ made up a book,” as the phrase is, saw much to amuse them in 
the motley crowd that was assembled on the Heath. The two former, as will 
readily be believed, were in their element. The fun and riot, the noise, the ad¬ 
mixture of busy traders with busy revellers ; the equipages, the music, the gathering 
of the beauty and the chivalry of the land; the excitement that flushed the cheek 
and glowed in the eyes of all; the perpetual helter-skelter—hurrying to-and-fro 
of the dense mass of dogs, men, horses, women, donkeys and vehicles of every 
kind, from the prominent britzka to the retiring wheelbarrow ; in short, what may 
be called the conflagration of enjoyment that blazed around them, delighted Rory 
and Tom, fairly tripping up the heels of their discretion, and depositing them on 
the reckless stilts of daring and abundant mirth. Hopetown, too, was really elec¬ 
trified—his eye positively twinkled with enjoyment—he entered heart and soul 
into the humours of the scene around him, capering about as a spaniel does when 
its master takes his hat from the peg. The men with the pea-and-thimble were 
evidently, he thought, playing a very losing game, and the ladies at the stalls 
and in the booths he quite pitied, subjecting themselves, as they were necessarily 
compelled to do, to so much rudeness. All things, to the innocency of his heart, 
appeared primitively delightful, and quite unalloyed by any moral impropriety or 
trickery. He liked every thing he saw and heard, such was his entire good humour, 
and such his disposition to “ taste an excellence” rather than to find a fault. 

After losing a few pounds at two or three tables ; assisting a fat man to rise, who 
had been tripped up by a thin man, as the latter reclined on the grasB ; after par¬ 
taking of sundry pottles of strawberries, sundry ices, glasses of wines of various 
nativity, with cheese-cakes and cakes of Banbury ; and tumbled, all three of them, 
over a gingerbread stall; and been to the weighing-place and to the winning-post; 
and stood in the Stand; and caught a glimpse of a nose which was popularly reported 
to be identical with that of Her Majesty; and been into a cart-theatre to visit 
“ The Enormous Woman and The Eloquent Poodle,” and heard the cheer when 
“ Mr. O’ConneH’s Modesty,” the favorite; came in the winner—and seen a fight 
between a peer and a post-boy—and been deprived, two of them, of their watches ; 
and deprived, one of them, of his shirt-pin, purse, pocket-book, tooth-pick, hand¬ 
kerchief and coat-tail , this was poor Hopetown ! : after all this, and much more, the 
three enterprising friends found that the races were over, and that the Heath was 
being gradually vacated. They adjourned, therefore, to where Sam had been told 
to wait for them with the curricle, and hot, rather tired, very good-humored and 
very vinous, they jumped into the vehicle and drove to the tavern to dinner. 

To go to Ascot and return home without any accident has always been regarded 
by the ablest and most impartial judges as an impossibility. The course of race¬ 
courses never did run smooth. So it turned out with our heroes. 

It has been already recorded that no one of them was in that condition of down¬ 
right and unquestionable sobriety which generally characterises, or oug to charac¬ 
terise, the deportment of those Heaven-gifted beings, the aldermen of the City of 
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London, when Beated as judges in a court of law. Roxy, Hopetown and Tabb* 
were, indeed, very merry, in the physical as well as the social meaning of that 
word, and as they rode home Rory laughed loudly, Tabbs scientifically clipped the 
leaves off the trees with his whip-end, while Hopetown sat quietly enough, cer¬ 
tainly, but indulging in a perpetual kind of giggle, which was interrupted only now 
and then by the feint exclamation of “ Capital!”—“ Bravo 1”—“ Well done !” and 
so forth, when Rory cracked a joke, or Tabbs caught a fly with his whip off the 
restless ear of one of the horses. 

Short as their ride was from the Heath to the tavern, the fates had so arranged 
it that the gentlemen were to get into a scrape, and one which they were to find 
it far easier to get into than to get out of. 

Tabbs, not knowing his way, or careless by what road he exactly went, was 
driving through a narrow lane, not in the direct route. When the curricle had pro¬ 
ceeded about half way, the gentlemen beheld a phaeton and four coming in the 
opposite direction, and containing much such another party as their own. Much 
such another it really was, for it consisted of three gentlemen and a tiger, as our 
friend’s did, and they had been paying their devoirs as amply at the shrine of the 
rosy god. 

Here, then, was what in Anglicised French would be justly termed a wrong- 
counter with a vengeance. The lane was scarcely wide enough to admit one car¬ 
riage, and it was not likely that either party would feel inclined to back their horses 
some fifty or sixty yards. 

The two drivers pulled in, just in time to save their horses’ heads from knocking 
against each other, and a pause instantly ensued, during which one party looked 
the other party full in the face, all six somewhat annoyed and perplexed, and not 
one of them hitting on the most expedient phrase in which to commence a parley. 

“ I hope, gentlemen,’’ began Rory, at last, “ I hope this unpleasantness has not 
been wilfully occasioned by you. You must have surely seen us coming as you 
entered the lane, for we have traversed considerably more than three quarters 
of it.” 

“ We know nothing about that, sir," replied a military-looking man, with a 
brogue that set his words tumbling head and heels over each other, like peas out 
of a measure ; “ but its a mighty iligant conviction that we have, every one of us, 
that ye’ll have to go out of it in the same way ye came into it, only seeing that as 
you must go backwards, the means will be entirely the reverse.” 

“ Is it not possible, gentlemen," suggested Hopetown, standing up on the seat 
of the curricle, and surveying the hedge on either side of him, " to come to a 
pleasant arrangement in this matter ?’’ He was really alarmed. 

“ If ye have no large objection,” replied the speaker on the other side, “ to step, 
horses, carriage and all, into one of the hedges, it’s myself that’ll condescend to drive 
by you, before you’ve time almost to get out of the way.” 

“ Good, captain !" cried one of his friends, while all three of them laughed hear¬ 
tily at the captain’s polite proposal. 

“ What I propose is this," said Tabbs, who was decidedly the least “ merry " of 
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all of them, M that one of the servants should take the horses'out, and the carriages 
can then pass each other by a little management, with very slight damage from the 
hedges to either of them.” 

“ But as we don’t happen mightily to want to remain here all that time, it might 
suit our convanienee better if we were to insist on your backing your horses, while 
we condescended to do you the kindness to drive on without the least inconvenience 
to ourselves,” said the Irishman. 

“ Good, captain !” cried the other two, all three laughing as heartily as before. 

“ What do you mean by ‘ insist,’ sir ?” enquired the impetuous Rory, speaking 
through his teeth, and clenching his concealed fist. 

“ You’ll find it in Johnson, my good fellow !” answered the captain ; “ but if you 
don’t understand me, suppose I say, that it comes within the circle of my will and 
pleasure to compel you to back your horses up the hill, and until both carriages are 
out of the lane.” 

Rory uttered not a single word, neither did his countenance change, but he 
quietly opened the door of the curricle, and getting out of it, stepped up to the 
6ide of the phaeton, and very coolly knocking one of the party who stood in his 
way clean out of the other side of it, he laid hold of the arm of the blustering 
Irishman, and with a tug that might have done credit to Hercules himself, pulled 
him clean into the road. Tabbs was soon at his side, for be saw that the third 
stranger was bent on mischief. 

Now, sir,” said Rory, with a desperate energy, “ move one inch, and I’ll let 
you into a secret, which may wound your face as well as your dignity. Come 
here, Sam : and you, sir,” addressing the other servant, “ help my friend’s groom 
to take your master’s horses from the phaeton.” 

The three strangers looked as if they should very much like to try the issue of a 
battle. 

“ Do make everything comfortable, gentlemen,” remonstrated the nervous Hope- 
town. ” Calm your feelings—pray arrange the little affair.” 

“ If these gentlemen will be quiet, there will not be much difficulty in that,” 
replied Rory, while the two grooms were busily engaged taking the horses away. 

“ Your conduct, sir, is more that of a prize-fighter than a gentleman," observed 
the stranger, who had not yet spoken. 

“ Don't insult him, sir 3" entreated Hopetown. “ He’s a remarkably powerful 
individual, as you perceive, and is the son of a dead peer, and the uncle of a 
live one. Pray take everything easy; do keep cool 3” 

“ If my conduct, sir, is like that of a prize-fighter, it's quite the kind of con¬ 
duct your friend’s bullying and your more cowardly encouragement of him deserve. 

I respect a man physically weaker than myself too much not to make nse of my 
strength when it ean punish the bullies who would ride rough-sliod over him. 
Be quiet, gentlemen. I tell yon, candidly, that I could annihilate every one of 
you in less time than I could overcome my regret that you had compelled me to 
do so. There, gentlemen, if yon'll remain here, my friend, Mr. Tabbs, and myself 
will assist tire servants to pfccc your carriage on the other side of our own.*’ 
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The strangers did possess the better part of valor, if no other, for they judi¬ 
ciously submitted. 

“ That is my card, sir," said Tabbs, jumping into his curricle after his two 
friends, and when everything had been arranged. “ You will find us at the 
tavern which you see in the distance. Good afternoon.” Rory bowed aB coolly 
as need be. Hopetown, smiling, bowed most good-naturedly to the strangers, and 
the curricle of our heroes set off on its road to the tavern, leaving their discom¬ 
fited opponents to manage as best they might. 


On their arrival at the hotel, Tabbs and Rory met a host of friends from town, 
“ choioe spirits," as they are termed, fellows of regular fox-hunting constitutions, 
who eat rump-steaks and drink bottled-porter for breakfast. The dinner, there¬ 
fore, was one of the most jovial description, and when the cloth was removed and 
the wines put in circulation, not a Melton-Mowbray merry-making surpassed our 
party in abandonment to all that was light-hearted and “ glorious." 

Sir Felix Flathead proposed that their friend, the Hon. Mr. Rory O'Rumpus be 
requested to take the chair. The inimitable Tabbs, in a speech of flattering bre¬ 
vity, but consummate eloquence, seconded that motion. Mr. O’Rumpus declined. 
His “ feelings of respect for ‘ the house,’ and his deep sense of its kindness, 
made him resolve not to inconvenience it by his inexperience in presidential affairs, 
by doing himself the distinguished honor of sitting with his back to the fire-place. 
He begged leave to propose that Launcelot Snee Hopetown, Esq., be requested 
to take the chair.” Lieutenant Mark O'Bang hollowed out, “ and I second that 
motion! Just the kind of man—so temperate!” 

Mr. Hopetown was about to decline the honor, but Tabbs having drawn his 
attention by pinching his calf, and winking at him significantly and irresistibly, 
Hopetown said, “ however incompetent in some respects I might be to become 
the speaker of this august assembly, inasmuch as that gentleman's duties chiefly 
consist in holding his tongue, I am cheerfully willing to undertake them,” and, 
he thought, as able as most men to perform them. 

Hopetown took the chair beneath a tempest of applause. Rory and Tabbs saw 
that he was a little more “ merry ” than they had at first thought. “ He had for¬ 
gotten," said the former, “ that although he might have to speak little, it became 
his duty as chairman to obey the call upon him, which Lieutenant O'Bang instantly 
made, to sing a song." 

“ Ib there no getting out of this, my dear Tabbs ?” enquired Hopetown, aside. 
“ Must I insult St. Cecilia before so many gentlemen, whose countenances tell me 
that they are her chosen high priests ?” 

“ Sing, my dear fellow 1" replied the other. “ And, gentlemen," continued he, 
aloud, “ if you want to hear the English ballad sung in such style that you can 
at once appreciate its sublime simplicity, and acknowledge its pathos and tender¬ 
ness with the heart-throbs of your respective sensibilities, listen, and you will hear 
it now !” 
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“ You all know what a whimsical fellow my friend is. He told me yesterday 
that Mr. O'Bang plays delightfully on the gong,” laughed Hapetown. 

“ So I do !” roared out the lieutenant; “ and as the instrument happens to be in my 
cab, by and bye you Bhall judge for yourself, Mr. Hopetown; or if you like to 
be accompanied, and will favor us with 4 The Meeting of the Waters,’ I'll be 
your orchestre with pleasure.” 

“ Thank ye, sir,” said Hopetown; 44 I’m afraid I should put you out. But I 
anticipate your solo with anxiety. If you'll allow me, I’ll trouble you with 4 The 
Mountain Maid.’" 

“ Charming!—no trouble at all! I shall be delighted with her,” replied O’Bang. 

Hopetown commenced. Order having been established by Rory and O’Bang, 
firstly he put his hand to his mouth, and hemmed snappishly and feebly ; then he 
looked up to the ceiling, aB if he could have read there the first line of the song; 
then he smiled aB if he despaired of getting through it. 

44 Don’t agitate yourself, sir,” suggested O’Bang. “ Order!” cried Sir Felix. 

“ Thank ye, sir,” said Hopetown; then he hemmed again as before, and again 
looked up to the ceiling : he began :— 

“ The moun-” 

He began again:—“ The mountain maid from her-" 

“ Don’t agitate yourself, sir,” again suggested O'Bang. 

Hopetown began again, and this time succeeded well enough till he came to 
the allegro movement at the end of the first verse, the chief parts of the words of 
which movement he rather spoke than sang. This nothing daunted him, however, 
but he went at the second verse with redoubled vigor, just as a man at the end 
of a race puts on an outward and agonised imitation of freshness, to give the 
spectators an idea that he has accomplished the task with facility. 

44 Bravo !” shouted out every one of his auditors. “ If the shepherd sang any¬ 
thing in that style,” observed O’Bang, 44 the mountain maid discovered her taste 
in admiring the fellow. Beautiful, Mr. Hopetown !—’pon my life, quite a change 
after all that volatile, mere science, of Rubini, and the volcanic tumult of Lablachc, 
to hear one of our own ballads poured forth with such exceeding simplicity. It 
was not singing, Mr. Hopetown—it went beyond it; it was something, as it were, 
that one hears, and may hear again—a breathing—an expiration—a-” 

44 You’re very good,” said the distressed Hopetown. 44 Allow me to give you 
a toast:—“ may the——” 

Here the speaker was interrupted by hearing Mr. O'Bang observe to one of 
the servants that had just entered the apartment, “ that is Mr. Hopetown at the 
head of the table." 

" What is it waiter ?” said Hopetown. 

44 Sir Cornelius O’Driscoll’s groom, sir, desired me to take this letter in to you,” 
replied the man. “ His master told him,” he said, 41 that it was to be given to 
you without fail, and, immediately, as it was of great consequence. That being 
the case, sir, I ventured to bring it in." 

4 ‘ You did quite right," replied Hopetown. “ Is the man waiting 
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“ No, tir. Sir Cornelius is stopping here daring the races,” said the waiter, 
and bowing, made his exit. 

° What is it Hopetown ?” enquired Tabbs, aloud, for he had passed to the other 
end of the room to speak to the lieutenant. “ Has a lady found you out, or is it 
a challenge ?” 

" If our friends will permit me to run the letter over, 1 may be better able to 
tell you,” replied Hopetown, opening the letter, while his companions, all on tip¬ 
toe for some piece of excitement or other, waited in no small anxiety the result 
of the perusal. 

Hopetown read the letter over rapidly, and his face presented immediately an 
expression of the most solemn mystification. He turned the letter upside down, 
and over and over, and examined the handwriting, and the signature, and the 
address, and then began a second, but a careful, perusal of it. 

“ What the deuce is it ?" enquired Tabbs. 

“ You may depend on’t there’s either a lawyer or a lady in the matter. 
The only fetters, the prospect of enjoying which make a man turn pale, are 
those of Master Cupid, Bachelor of Hearts, or Mr. Selby, of Chancery-lane, 
the seraph's officer and the sheriff's officer,” rattled away foe ever-rattling Mark 
O’Bang. 

“ What is it, Hopetown," enquired Tabbs again, and really anxious to know, 
for his friend's face had assumed a deadly paleness, and he looked iU. 

“ It's a letter," agitatedly replied Hopetown, and scarcely knowing what he said, 
or where he was, or who he was. 

“ Is it private ?” enquired Tabbs. 

** Very unpleasant, indeed,” remarked Hopetown, mistaking his friend’s enquiry. 
” Insulting—extremely insulting—and I may say equally unaccountable. It is also 
alarming,—-extremely alarming, and there's no knowing where it will all end.” 

" May I know what it is about ?” enquired Tabbs. 

*' Most certainly. But I intend to (ace the man.—I did n’t come out of Brick 
Court to be called a rascal without Bhooting the fellow through the head who so stig¬ 
matized me. I may be little—but there's many a man under the middle height 
that's got a finger strong enough to pull a trigger—a trigger, 1 say, Mr. Tabbs— 
the trigger of a loaded pistol, and send the ball whizzing through foe empty head of 
the offensive and unmannerly ruffian that insults him. Napoleon Buonaparte was a 
little man and so am I—but he had a soul, Mr. Tabbs, and so have I—gentlemen,” 
continued Hopetown, greatly excited, “ before I received this letter (here the speaker 
tossed off a glass of wine) I was about to have the honor of giving you a toast. Par¬ 
don the interruption that has occurred,—excuse my agitation—“ May every man 
under five feet four know how to use his soul 1” 

11 Bravo ! bravo 1" echoed from all rides of the room. 

" And his toe, too!” roared out Mr. O’Bang, 

“ And now, gentlemen,” said Hopetown, “ with your kind permission, my beloved 
friend Mr. Tabbs will read you this letter.” 

Tabbs took it in hand, and proceeded at once to business:— 
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Bra,—You are • scoundrel and a coward, and 1 demand the satisfaction due to a 
gentleman tor your infamous treatment of me. I send my groom with thig note, that, in 
the event of your intended departure, thig evening, for town, you may consider the pro¬ 
priety of remaining where you are. My friend Lord Capers will wait on you in an hour to 
arrange every formality; I hold you answerable for the conduct of your party as Z am wholly 
ignorant of the name of the other ruffians. I am, Sir, Your obedient servant. 

Launcelot Snee Hopetown, Esq. Cornelius 0‘Drisoou,. 

“ So," said Tabbs, as he concluded the note. “ A very pretty quarrel as it stands, 
truly: and mysterious sufficiently. 

“ He’s a dead shot!” cried O'Bang, “ that Irishman. He’d shoot the grey hairs 
out of a man’s head, one after the other, at twelve paces. Mr. Hopetown I congra¬ 
tulate you, sincerely, on tbe favorable opportunity to distinguish yourself.’’ 

" Pray still that wag's tongue of your’s, Mark," said his cousin Rory. “ I see it 
all. The baronet is the Irishman we so discomfited in the lane this afternoon. He 
must have heard Mr. Hopetown’s name mentioned and mistaken me for the gentle¬ 
man who bad tbe honor to hear it. Did not the waiter say that Sir Cornelius was 
stopping here ?" “ Yes,” answered the other. 

“ Then I’ll wait on him—or rather you will, Tabbs, as my friend, and he and I 
will arrange our little quarrel first." Rory told the adventure to the company. 

" But I gave him my card," replied Tabbs, “ expecting to receive a hostile mes¬ 
sage as a matter of course." 

“ Then, as you have not received one," suggested the lieutenant, “ send him one. 
I’ll wait upon him for my cousin, and Sir Felix will accompany me on the part of 
Mr. Tabbs. The deuce is in it if he doesn’t get a scratch or so from one or other of 
the three of you.” 

“ The suggestion is admirable,” remarked Lord Nutmeg, delighted at the prospect 
of an adventure so exciting—make the fellow fight at once. I’ve heard that he feces 
a target with more coolness than he does an enemy. Higsworth told me that he 
should have decidedly perforated his liver had the baronet not trembled so all over 
when he popped at him at the Scruhbs that he could not foT the life of him fix his aim." 

“ But I, as the first aggrieved, ought to have the first shot at the fellow," remon¬ 
strated Hopetown, who had been pouring some half-dozen more glasses of courage 
down his throat. 

“ Well, sir,” said Lord Nutmeg, “ I shall feel proud to have the honor of waiting 
on the baronet on your behalf.” 

“ My Lord I value your condescension, and accept your offer." 

“ So then,” cried O’Bang, “ let us be off at once, and storm the baronet while he's 
making his will and writing to his friends.'’ 

The three gentlemen, Lord Nutmeg, Sir Felix, and the lieutenant rose instantly, 
and leaving their companions to talk over the serious turn which the affairs of the 
day had taken, left the dining-room to wait on Sir Cornelius. 

Oh, La! oh, la!” cried Mrs. Drabber, as she sat in the kitchen of the hotel, 
surrounded by her sister, the cook and all the female servants of the establishment. 
“ This is what it is to go out upon a dwcursion of pleasure 1” moaned she, rooking her¬ 
self to and fro on her chair, and vigorously rubbing the copious tears from her cheeks 
with her apron, one corner of which she every now and then stuffed into her eye to 
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prevent, as it were, a dejuge of lachrymal outlay. ' ** Dorothy ! Dorothy! Dorothy!” 
irhat have you got in these parts, instead of police.” 

“ Constables, Mary?” replied her sister—“ Mr. Soper, here, lives just round the 
comer. And he's a constable in his own right, as the saying is, and, as nice a spoken 
a man as need be.” 

“ Lives round the comer, does he!” cried Mrs. D—, instantly rising and taking 
her bonnet and shawl. “ Then I’ll go and ask him to be so good as to put master 
into prison ! Fight he shan’t, if 1 can help it, poor dear crittnr. He fight! No, 
Dorothy! Come along, Susan, and just point this ere Mister Soper.” And Mrs. 
Drabber put on her shawl, much quicker then she had ever in her life put it on 
before, and preceded by Susan, hastened to the residence of the constable-in-his- 
own-right. 

“ It is as plain to me, sir,’* said Sir Cornelius O'Driscoll, addressing Sir Felix 
Flathead, and in the course of a conversation between them and the two gentlemen 
who had accompanied Sir Felix from the dining-room, below stairs, “ it is as plain 
to me, sir, as plain can be, that there is some mistake in this affair. The only per¬ 
son I challenge is Mr. Launcelot Snee Hopetown, who was himself the voluntary 
representative of the party who behaved so infamously towards myself and two friends 
this afternoon. I know of no other matter.” 

“ But we do, Sir Cornelius,” remonstrated 0‘Bang. “ We know that Mr. Hope- 
town did not volunteer to represent his party; we know that Mr. Thomas Tabbs did, 
and we know that the Hon, Rory 0‘Rumpus was the gentleman who personally 
chastised you for what he deemed your insolence in the rencontre which occurred in 
the lane, this afternoon. I have the honor to appear before you as his friend.” 

“ My name is Lord Nutmeg,” said liis lordship. “ I wait on you as the repre¬ 
sentative of Mr. Hopetown.” “ My name is Sir Felix Flathead,” said the knight. 
“ 1 wait on you as the representative of Mr. Tabbs." 

“ I have further to inform you, sir, that the Hon. Mr. Rory 0‘Rumpus will be 
at the place I have appointed at daylight—at half-past three a.m.” said the Lieu¬ 
tenant. (< And Mr. Hopetown will be with him,” added Lord Nutmeg. 

“ And Mr. Tabbs also,” said the knight. 

“ There can be no farther difficulty I apprehend in the matter ?’’ enquired Lieu¬ 
tenant 0‘Bang. “ Does Sir Cornelius name a friend with whom I can confer ; there 
cannot be any delay in the matter. It is now approaching seven o’clock, and- 

Here the speaker was interrupted by a tumult below-stairs, that perfectly drowned 
his voice. Several were speaking at once, so that scarcelyanything could be heard of 
what they were talking about, except the names of “ Mr. Hopetown!” M Sir Corne- 
us O’Driscoll!” “ Sir Cornelius!” “ Sir Cornelius!” “ What is all this!” cried, 
the baronet. “ Another attempt on the part of the peer’s brother to play the prize¬ 
fighter.” 

“ Your silence, Sir Cornelius, will be creditable to you,” remarked O'Bang, “ any 
repetition of such a remark will be a personal insult to myself.” 

“ The baronet is in here !" “ The baronet is in here !” cried voices immediately 
outside the room in which the four gentlemen were engaged. 


[court magasmne.] 
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“ Am I to apprehend violence ?” enquired Sir Cornelias evidently alarmed. 

“ Does Sir Cornelius apprehend any from our party ?” asked Lord Nutmeg. , ■ 

“ What means tliis commotion outside, then,” said Sir Cornelius. 

“ From the freedom with which they make use of your name, sir, you should be 
better informed of their errand than ourselves,” answered the knight. 

“ The baronet!” “ Silence!” “ Knock at the door !” were now the cries outside. 

The baronet had approached tire door, and, opening it, let in two or three con¬ 
stables, who were followed by about half a dozen of the female and male servants be¬ 
longing to the establishment. 

“ Sir Cornelius O'Driscoll,” said Mr. Soper, holding up a brass sta/T that looked 
like the hob ornament to a dining-room fire-places “ You are my prisoner.” 

“ On what account ?” enquired the baronet. “ Charged with intent to commit 
a breach of the peace by fighting a duel wilh LaunceloL Snee llopetown, Esq.” 

“ Well, then, sir, 1 am your prisoner,” returned Sir Cornelius, taking his liat, and 
evidently really annoyed at the arrest. “ You will hear from me, Lord Nutmeg, 
at the first opportunity,” added the baronet. *' 1 sincerely hope to-night.” The 
baronet went out with the head constable and bis assistants, leaving the three seconds 
that might he, to return to Lhcir principals in the dining-room. 

Here they found some di.'fieulfy in effecting an entrance. The room, indeed, was 
crowded. Every one in the hall had been attracted to it by the tumult. Mr. Soper’s 
voice, however, the three gentlemen heard plainly enough ; now assuaging, now re¬ 
monstrating; now threatening ; now laying down the law, and now despairing, 
llopetownh, too, was sufficiently audible, while the sobs, thick yet shrill, of a female, 
seemed to vary as well as to increase the general discord which raged in the interior 
of'the apartments. “ Where are your friends ?” asked Mr. Soper. 

“ They are in the house,” said l’o>y, aloud. “ We are here,” cried Lord Nutmeg. 

/ 

“ Make way for Lord Nutmeg,” resounded from all sides, and the three gentlemen, 
Nutmeg, Flathead, and the Lieutenant instantly made their way without tiny difli- 
eulty, into the body of the. room. 

The pencil of Hogarth might have failed to do justice to the Tableau Vivant which 
presented if self. On a chair, in flic centre of the group, was seated Mrs. Drabber, 
overcome with grief and exhausted with emotion, her pocket handkerchief covering 
her face, sobbing and “ sighing like a furnace.” Bending over her, with some 
anxiety and affection, but with a wild look of unnatural indignation was the still un¬ 
steady llopetown;—behind the chair stood the Hon. Rory 0‘Rumpus, with closed 
lips and severe eye ; and moving here and there, agitatedly,^peaking first to tl^e con¬ 
stable, then to the baronet and llopetown, and the next to any body that asked him 
a question, was to be seen the electrical Tubbs ; while the back ground of the pic¬ 
ture was composed of a host of female and male servants and a bevy of strangers, 
who appeared to think ’the romance of real life before them was not a whit more im¬ 
portant than an ordinary A.scot adventure. * 

“ Oh ! there’s the Lieutenant!” ejaculated the relieved llopetown. “ Oh, sir!” 
observed Mrs. Drabber, lyfstericnlly, “ I never lhovcJ.fi! would have come to this.” 

” You’re a foul, Drabber,” replied he, all hough trying to assume an indifference , 

L —{cuuiw M.u.aziNi;) --scrrr.Mttna, 1812 . 
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to her tenderness. “ Hold .your’ tangn6, &nd don’t teaze me. Mr. 0‘Bang, we’re 
in a mess ; what’s to be dorref tSfive’us your advice, my Lord, and you, Sir Felix, 
tell us how to proceed.” “ Who gqve the charge ?” enquired Lord Nutmeg. 

“ I, my Lord,” replied Hrabbcr.' - “ I knew him when he was no higher than 
your lordship’s hips, I have my lord ; and I wouldn’t see him mangled for the world.’ 1 
1 knew he was going to break her Majesty’s peace, and so I went to the constablc-in- 
his-own-right, and now I’ve got my dear young master under his wing—thank Hea¬ 
ven !” And the old housekeeper looked lovingly up into the face of her half indig¬ 
nant, half fond patron. “ Drabber !” said he, “ you’re a fool.” 

u What is your charge Mr. Constable ?” enquired his lordship. 

“ I arrest Sir Cornelius O’Driscoll, baronet, and Launcelot Ilopetown, esq., on the 
charge that they arc intent upon committing a breach of the peace by fighting a 
duel.” “ Very well,” said his lordship. “ Then, of course, you take them before a 
magistrate at once.” “ Yes, my lord.” 

" And before his worship I am prepared to go,” said Sir Cornelius. 

“ And I, too,” ejaculated Hopetown, frowning at Drabber, who looked patheti¬ 
cally up in his face. 

“ Before you go, Mr. Soper, permit me to address an observation to Sir Corne¬ 
lius,” said Tabbs, with some little agitation. 

Sir Cornelius drew himself up with no little dignity, and as if to prepare himself 
for the observation Tabbs was about to make. 

“ Do you remember, sir,” said Mr. Tabbs, “ do you remember my presenting 
you with my card this afternoon, when the unfortunate rencontre occurred which has 
been the cause of all this unpleasantness.” 

“ The card 1 had given me bore the name and add)ess of Mr. Launcelot Hope- 
town,” replied the baronet,” and, “ sir, to the best of my recollection, it was not 
yourself but the gentleman on your right who gave it me.” 

“ Bore the address of Mr. Launcelot Snco Hopetown '!” said the astonished Tabbs. 

“ Exactly, sir, I have the card in my pocket-book.” 

“ It was, then, your receiving Mr. Ilopetovvn’scard, Sir Cornelius,” said Rory, 
“ that induced von to address the note he has just received, to him rather than 
to Mr. Tabbs or myself.” “ Precisely, sir,” said the baronet. 

“ He was the head of the firm, as it. were,” suggested the incorrigible Lieutenant. 

“ The epithets you applied to him, Sir Cornelius,” continued Rory, “ were, there¬ 


fore, merely formal; applied merely to the gentleman whose name appeared to be on 


the card ?” 


“ Precisely so—applied, indeed, only formally : according to the strict rules of the 


Laws of Honor," answered the baronet. 


“ Then, Mr. Soper,” said Rory, “ be so kind as to delay your visit to the ma¬ 
gistrate for a minute or so. Sir Cornelius 0‘Driscoll, 1 it was, as you well know, 
who played the chief part in the serious burletla in which you were another principal 
performer this afternoon. My friends and 1 might have acted differently had we 
been in the quiet metropolisYather than at Ascot Hates. 1 regret, Sir Cornelius, my 
rashness, and my want of courtesy, and 1 know that 1 make this concession to an 
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Irishman in every sense of the word—one tyho knows hcrw to shake a hand as well 
as to shake a fist. Sir Cornelius, I regret what 'has happened,” concluded Rory 
stepping forward and proffering his hand. ** * * 

“Thanks, Mr. 0‘Rumpus—thanks and a thousand of them. The fact iB / 
scarcely know what has happened. I know it in, the body, but of the mmutice of 
the day’s deeds I am ignorant.” 

Tabbs, all the time having examined his card-case, had been laughing heartily. 
When he was waiting for Hopetown, while he dressed, in Brick Court, he had put 
his friend’s card-case, which was the “ twin-brother” as he termed it, of his own, 
into his pocket, thinking it was his. Hence the mistake of Sir Cornelius, which 
Tabbs proceeded instantly to explain to Hopetown. 

Hopetown, however, was too “ merry" not to he very solemn in the matter, des¬ 
pite the explanation. He addressed himself to the baronet with no little dignity :— 
“ If, sir,” said he, “ the ignominious epithets were applied only to the name on the 
card—to Hopetown in the copper-plate, rather than to Hopetown in the flesh-and- 
blood, they are to be looked over by me on the ground that it was only my name, 
written on four square inches of Bristol board, to which you applied them. As my 
friend, Mr. Thomas Tabbs, tells me that such was the case, I venture to assert that 
my feelings are not wounded, and that 1 am as ready to come to an understanding 

as iny friends. But, if, sir, on the contrary, the ignominious epithets were-” 

here Hopetown looked very warlike indeed—“ if the epithets were --” 

“ Not in the least, Mr. Hopetown,” suggested Rory. 

“ Then I am perfect ! y satisfied, Mr. O’Uumpus; I say, sir, that I am perfectly 
satisfied, and 1 am very glad indeed that things have- 

“ Oh, sir, so am 1,” cried Mrs. Drabber, unable to restrain her joy. “ And is it 
not all owing to me that you ayn’t wallowing in a pool of gore ? Oh, my dear young 
master, didn’t I -” 

“ Drabber !” cried Hopetown, in a voice much like a kind of counter-tenor thun¬ 
der. “ You’re a -,” but his feelings choked him, and he looked what he might 

have uttered. 

0‘Bang appeared disappointed at first, but pleased in a minute afterwards. Lord 
Nutmeg and Sir Felix felt that (hey had lost an opportunity of making themselves 
prominent, but Tabbs, Rory, Hopetown, Sir Martin Trotter and Sir Cornelius were 
evidently really delighted at the issue of the adventure. 

Hopetown, now that liis “ mama,” as O’Bang called her, was assuaged, contrived 
to get her down stairs and to “ book her for the night” under care of the landlady. 
Returning !o the dining-room, he found the whole party engaged in ordering wines 
and in re-commencing the evening. He was again voted into the chair—Sir Cor¬ 
nelius on his right, with Rory on his left, while Tabbs, ably supported by the good- 
natured Lord Nutmeg, Sir Felix and the invincible O'Baug, superintended the jovi¬ 
alities of the lower end of the table. “ Sir Corry,” as Hopetown called him when 
they parted for the night, sang some excellent songs, and the constable so far from 
arresting any one was obliged to be taken up-to bed-himself. 

Hopetown, thus thoroughly cured became afterwards a Gay Fellow about Town. 



MOUNT EMILFA, OR THE AUSTRALIAN LASS. 


Lines written in the New Country, about the centre of Van Dieman's Land, on Valentina’s 
Day, 1 SPi, addressed by a Parent to his little Girl (supposed to be on hor return to him, 
with her Mother, Brother and Sister from England), on occasion of her Birth-day, and of 
naming after her, at the instance of a friend and fellow traveller of the author, the peak of 
a lofty mountain previously un-named, “ Mount Emilia." 


As on the goodliest tree, and loftiest hill, 

And farthest country—as Love's piunacle — 

The ardent Lover ever loves to write 

11 er name, who lills his bosom with delight, 

Of whom lvc thinks by day and dreams by night,: — 

As in quotidian verse on her most dear, 

Yet chiefly on one hallowed day each year. 

Her natal day—to her he dares pour forth 
llis love ami hope ; her beauty, viitues, worth ; 

So on thin day and from i/itti place, my child,— 

This day, which kindles raptures in my heart, 

This place, the mo^t magnificently wild 
Mine eyes have seen—let me my love impart; 

That love-paternal— pure and anxious love — 

Which most resembles such as Saints above 
This chequered globe of sin and rare, must feel, 

When they before tlieir Heavenly Father kneel 

To supplicate that mercy may be shewn 

To sinners whom they love—themselves to them unknown. 

Short seems the time when it is past; but long— 

How long ! to me have three dull years appeared ? 

An aye — three ayes! for they lacked the song 
Of joy and gladness which my bosom cheered, 

When thou my dearest Girl, with fond caress, 

Didst with thy Brolher, Sister, Mother bless 
Each happy day, and by thy love beguile 
Thy hapless Father, of affection's smile. 

Long seems the time to which we forward look : 

It only seems so, for ’tis on the wing; 

Days are the leaves—years—chapters in the hook 
Of Human-life ; thy present age the Spring ; 

See thou! the Spring improvest, or, alas! 

Summer will come, and liarvest-time will find 
No flint to garner. Shame must come to pass 
To all who fail to cultivate their mind; 

Ten years, this day, thou gavest me the name 

The best, the proudest that e’en Heaven could give, 
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And with it brought on me the holiest claim 
Of pleasing duty*—and oh! whilst 1 live, 

With Gon's great Mercy, it shall be fulfilled, 

A Father’s love and guidance shall be thine; 

Precepts of Virtue shall he deep instilled 
Into thy mind, with glorious truths divine: 

And thou, my Emily—my first horn child, 

(Got) grant for such thou unto me wer’t given!) 

My gentle Girl, affectionate and mild, 

Shall be rny joy on Earth—with me share bliss in Heaven ! 

This, not for thy deserts, nor mine. Above 
Our sinful, best-deeds, is the Saviouii’s love, 

IVhick, alt-prevailing at the Heavenly tluone 
Of Ihs and of Our Father, doth atone 
For all repented sins, us marking as Gon s own - 
Goo's own elect, redeemed and blessed heirs ; 

For blessings are on the believer's prayers. 

Thus, with my pen, though feebly, have 1 poured 
My full heart forth, the while I have explored 
A Country wild and strange ; and if not fame, 

A Lorn mountain i have given thy name. 

May it moot'd thy virtues! he it said 
Of thee whilst living, and of thee when dead, 

‘‘ Th' Ailsni vlivn 1. ass’ ' whose name this Mount preserves, 

So grand a tribute to her fame deserves; 

For she was modest, amiable and mild, 

A faithful friend and an obedient child; 

Pious from youth, benevolent and just-- 
beloved—respected—honored ; e'en her dust 
Is held in fond remembrance ; for, ’tin known, 

This mass stupendous of piimeval stone, 

Could not record a name that’s more revered 
Or more deservedly to all endeared, 

Than that EMILIA'S, after whose lair name, 

Emilia's Mountain giving, lakes its fume, f 
February 11th, 1812. Nat Lipscomb Kentish. 

* My little girl was huuiurtahied in your (these) pages by lnvfiiend Mr. Wool Is of J’anuniatta 
N. S. Wales, about one or two ycais after her birth, when she was named I'hrnlia Valentina,jwlieic- 
ftne I call the ltth February Aalihtina’s day. 

Prospect Lodge, Hobart Town, Van Dieman's Land, March 20, 1842. N. L. K. 

f The author trusts that the licence due to ihe feelings of a parent towards a beloved child who 
has been away from him throe years, under the circumstances which prompted this ctfusiou— 
almost an impromptu —in.ignorance wlielher she he (with the rest of his family) at the antipodes, 
on the ocean, or in Heaven, may, in addition to the “ poetical licence” accorded to all poets, 
excuse this panegyric, which however is not passed on his daughter, (surh would be absurd), but is 
only uttered us that which in fondness lie could wish, that she may live to deserve. And what 
wish is too extravagant for a parent to indulge in ? Certainly not that his child mag live and die 
deservedly esteemed, which is substantially all that is expressed by (he poet, being also a parent. 
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THE HOUSE OF DEATH; 

OH, 

■ THE SPANIARD’S DAUGHTER. 

By the Authob of Mahoaket Fairdukn, {formerly published in this Magazine.) 

Some two hundred years ago there stood at an angle of one of the principal 
thoroughfares in the good City of Lyons a large and dilapidated mansion which 
after descending through divers occupants, whose individual importance had 
diminished by almost insensible gradations, as they successively came into pos¬ 
session, was, at length, unable to claim a tenant of any importance. This ancient 
structure was popularly known as the “ House of death,” and had acquired the 
unenviable reputation of being nightly visited by certain spectral travellers from 
another hemisphere. Whatever reason might exist for thus undermining the fair 
fame of a picturesque and commodious domicile, unquestionable it is, that th 
report was universally circulated, and was universally believed. 

The “House of Death” had derived its title from the fatality to which its 
melancholy records bore witness. Its earliest occupant was assassinated at his 
own hearth, and the impression of a bloody hand, was, at the lapse of half a century, 
distinctly visible on the panel of the door by which the murderer had evidently 
effected his escape. The gossiping pari of the community did not of course 
hesitate to assert that frequent attempts had been made to remove these sanguinary 
traces, though none of them had been attended with success. Again, on the eve 
of her bridal, the fair and pensive daughter of another tenant had been found 
lying on the stairs leading to her chamber, a stiffened corpse. A. few years sub¬ 
sequently to this event, a thunderbolt struck the doomed edifice, and behind the 
partition which it penetrated in its transit, was discovered, crouching over some 
bags of ancient coins, a mouldering skeleton, with a perforation in the skull denoting 
that the former occupant, like his predecessors, had come to an untimely end. 

Twice had the “ House of Death” been associated with scenes of popular com¬ 
motion. A party of Hugcnots were attacked and butchered within its walls. The 
echo of their frantic cries had scarcely died away when an aged Leech having 
restored to sight a poor orphan girl who had been blind from childhood, the in¬ 
furiated populace, suspecting him of sorcery, with fierce shouts and uplifted weapons 
surrounded his dreaded domicile, and called upon the object of their vengeance to 
surrender himself preparatory to his immediate destruction at the stake. The 
mandate not being promptly obeyed, to effect an entrance, mallets and pickaxes 
were brought into requisition, when the grey-bearded old man presented himself 
at the open window, holding in his hand the poor girl for whom he had so 
generously risked his life, and who, on hearing the execrations and perceiving the 
menacing gestures of the multitude, flung her arms around the old man’s neck 
with a look that besought compassion, while it indicated a resolution to perish with, 
rather than abandon, her benefactor. The swart cortisans were awed and con- 
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founded by this spectacle of devotion, and throwing down their weapons, in sullen 
bewilderment, as if they had seen an angel casting its refulgent shield over a 
demon, they returned peaceably to their homes. 

The last Tenant in uninterrupted succession of the “ House of Death” was a dis¬ 
carded emissary of Cardinal Magarine, who having been detected in a treasonable 
conspiracy was doomed to expiate his crime upon the scaffold ; after this occurrence, 
the Mansion was untenanted for several years, no one seeming inclined to take up 
his abode in an establishment which had acquired such dreadful notoriety. The 
walls within and without were fast crumbling to decay—the dingy shutters which 
had once fortified a goodly array of windows, hung perilously on llieir rusted hinges, 
presenting no better claim to ornament than utility. The gilded vane surrounding 
a kind of observatory which had been erected by some scientific occupant, was shorn 
of its fair proportions, while, to render the aspect of desolation more, complete, the 
broad flag-steps, flanked on either side by heavy balustrades, which conducted to an 
elaborately carved portico, were beginning to wear a mantle of bright green moss, as 
if to deter unhallowed footsteps from trespassing within the gloomy pile, where 
terror seemed to have spread her banquet, and the grim monarch to have erected 
his solitary throne. 

In process of time—for even spectres are said to lose their attraction by indefinitely 
enlarging their circle of acquaintance—the Old House ceased to command, as it 
hitherto had, universal comment and speculation—and if the chief Barber of the 
town found himself reduced to the painful necessity of selecting some less-hackneyed 
topic upon which to expatiate, while exercising control over his multitudinous patrons’ 
chins—and the watchman who used formerly to deviate from his legal track to avoid 
the reproach of countenancing the improper characters that nightly held their 
spiritual orgies within the obnoxious Mansion, at length so Jar forgot himself as to 
be discovered fast asleep beneath the shelter of its desecrated doorway. 

Strangers, as they passed, would occasionally glance up at the “ House of Death,” 
and wonder bow many months must, elapse, 'ere some indignant hurricane should 
sally forth and lay it prostrate in the dust from which it sprung ; for that another 
tenant might yet be found to identify his fortunes with a residence distinguished 
by so many frightful associations was too wild a supposition to be seriously enter¬ 
tained. The result, however, shewed, that probability is not always an essential ele¬ 
ment of truth. 

A Spaniard named Martinez de Santarillo came to Lyons and took possession 
of the fatal mansion, being furnished with authority from its reputed owner for 
that purpose. Beyond his name, and the suspicion (for t it went no further) of 
his being a reduced nobleman, an impenetrable mystery enveloped this new lessee, 
which his appearance had but little tendency to dispel. He was about sixty years 
of age, of a tall but spare figure, with a countenance naturally stern, and which 
his iron-grey moustachos, extending beyond their ordinary limits, rendered doubly 
repulsive and austere. He was accompanied by a younger man, a hunchback, 
whose heavily-moulded features wore an expression of ferocity, which his frenzied 
eye told, too truly, to originate in a disordered intellect. In their manners they 
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were uniformly reserved, holding no communication whatever with strangers. Their 
only domestic was an elderly female, who seemed to emulate her superiors in a 
rigorous abstinence from the pleasures of society, being seldom seen abroad except 
at nightfall, to procure such commodities as the exigencies of the establishment im¬ 
peratively required. 

The eccentric character of Sanlarillo presented a wide field for speculation, in 
which his fellow-townsmen neglected not to exercise their native ingenuity. The 
bourgeois without hesitation pronounced him to be a forger of base coin ; both 
vintner and restaurateur solemnly affirming that they had never yet seen the color 
of his money. The ('artisan accused hhn s of designs more execrable still, feeling 
assured that his object was to obtain information respecting the staple manufactures 
of the city, and effect their ruin by competition in ^some foreign country ; while a 
third class, comprising those, who ambitious of be ing looked up to as oracles took 
especial care to deport themselves accordingly, merely shrugged their shoulders 
with an incomprehensible grimace, and increased the prevailing excitement by 
seeming to know more than their just sense ol‘self-preservation would permit them 
to reveal. 

Three weeks huct'elapsed from Santarillo’s arrival in Lyons, when one star-light 
night, as a young optician— Jules Peril - happened to he returning homewards, after 
a long consultation with his pretty little Lizeltc, he heard, or fancied he heard, a 
strange sound, resembling somewhat, the clanking of chains proceeding from the 
Spaniard’s mysterious abode. Jules paused —for Jules was both by nature and 
profession of an inquisitive turn of mind and glancing up perceived at the top¬ 
most window, a puli* woman with her dark hair flowing in long dishevelled tresses 
over her bosom. She remained a minute or two, gazing into the street, and then 
slowly opening the easement, she extended her naked arm, and let something fall, 
wliwli Jules picked up, and discovered to bo an embroidered glove, such as might be 
worn by a lady of rank at that time. While Jules stood hesitating whether he 
should retain this interesting waif to exhibit it to bis friends, or return it to its 
lawful owner, and thereby gratify his urgent curiosity, his attention was arrested 
by a figure wrapped in a dark cloak, which suddenly emerged from the mansion 
and proceeded at a quick pace, followed by Jules, who, keeping on the shady side 
of the causeway, while a silvery flood of light illuminated the opposite path, was 
enabled to prosecute bis aim without running any serious risk of detection. 

The stranger pursued his course by various intricate turnings till he arrived at a 
hovel situate at the outskirts of the town, and which belonged to a blacksmith or 
farrier, whose honesty had more than once been impeached before the criminal 
tribunals of Iris country. After some short, delay, the door was opened by a stout 
swarthy man in a blue woollen cap, who seemed to recognise the applicant, for he 
admitted him without observation on either side. Jules, whose enterprising spirit 
had carried him thus far, determined not to retrace his steps till lie had endeavored, 
at all events, to obtain some knowledge of the negotiations pending between Santa- 
rillo and the ill-favored individual who enjoyed his patronage. Jules accordingly 
stepped softly up to the low window of the smithy, secured by shutters, whose 
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numerous crevices afforded him an eligible view of the interior. A female, whose 
coarse masculine features accorded well with her present occupation, was employed 
in working at the forge, while her husband proceeded to hammer a candent bar, 
from which ascended a vivid jet of sparks which, scattered in all directions, gave 
a deeper effect to the sombre tenement, where Jules momentarily expected to 
witness something peculiarly calculated to excite emotions of uneasiness and awe. 

The Spaniard drew from beneath his cloak an iron chain, to which were attached 
two flat rings resembling the manacles worn by felons. 

“ Can I speak with you in private V said Santarillo, glancing at the female who 
pursued her graceless employment—not at all discomposed by the presence of a 
stranger. 

“ There’s no one witlfm hearing,” replied the man, laying down his massive 
hammer ; “ she’s deaf, or were she not I’ve taught her before now that if she must 
let my secrets out she shall have an opening made for that purpose—here.” 

So saying, the ruffian placed the point of his forefinger to his throat, and with a 
sardonic smile conducted Sanlarillo into an inner apartment where Jules, to his 
infinite chagrin, had no means of presiding at the conference, from which he had 
promised himscll'so much valuable information. 

Finding his curiosity thus effectually baffled, Jules was about quitting his post in 
despair, when he perceived a party of roystering young cavaliers approaching, who, 
warmed with wine, and inspired by that peculiar heroism which it too frequently 
engenders, were not disposed to let any object pass quietly by, that might con¬ 
tribute to their entertainment. As they arrived before the blacksmith’s hovel, 
Santarillo came out, and was proceeding to make his way through the party, when 
one of them having formed a circ le of his companions, suddenly dropped on his 
knee, and with an air of mock humility entreated the Spaniard to bestow upon 
him his benediction. The ludicrous appearance of the supplicant, and Santarillo’s 
indignant astonishment, excited a loucl laugh amongst the courtly revellers, which 
irritating the Spaniard he rudely thrust one of them aside who obstructed his path 
with such force that the young patrician staggered into the road, and had some 
difficulty in maintaining his equilibrium. Experimental jocularity now gave place 
to fierce resentment. 

Whipping out his rapier, the Cavalier planted himself in an attitude of defiance, 
and challenged Santarillo to combat. The Spaniard, whose eyes flashed fire with 
intense rage, in a stern voice, thrice cautioned his assailant to beware till, finding 
his remonstrances disregarded and his life in peril, he suddenly drew from his 
breast a pistol and fired. The young Cavalier staggered back, and with one 
thrilling groan fell into the arms of a bystander. A moment’s pause ; the wreath¬ 
ing blue smoke gradually dispersed, and Santarillo beheld with transfixed gaze the 
moonbeams.sleeping upon the pale, cold lineaments of a corpse. 

Santarillo made no effort to escape, hut surrendered himself to the watch, by 
wbom be was conveyed to prison charged with the assassination of the Marquis de 
Beauvilliers. 

It was towards the close of the t..ay on which Santarillo’B trial had been appointed 
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to take place, that a military officer, whose uniform denoted him to belong to the 
Prussian service, arrived at the Hotel de Lyons, then the most commodious hostelry 
in that city. He was in the prime of life, being apparently about five-and-twenty. 
His deportment was at once manly and elegant, combining the characteristic graces 
of the camp and the Salon. An oval countenance with a clear olive complexion was 
relieved by short curling hair, which, black as the raven’s wing, shaded a forehead 
whose ample expanse harmonised with the intelligence that beamed in his dark, 
sparkling eyes. Though a chivalrous enthusiasm and a generous animation seemed 
to be the prevailing tone of his mind, yet, occasionally, these would yield to a pensive 
melancholy, as if the remembrance of some long-cherished sorrow obscured the 
brighter images which his imagination was naturally prone to entertain. 

The guest of the Hotel de Lyons had just finished paying his addresses to a bottle 
of Burgundy, when a little, withercd-old-gcntleman, dressed in black, with a long 
queue, a blue bag and silver shoe-bnckles, was ushered into her presence. 

“ Monsieur Marmont, I presume?” said the soldier rising, and_offering his visitor 
a chair. 

The little gentleman bowed obsequiously, and, seating himself, extracted from his 
blue bag a portfolio, which he placed on the table before him with much deliberation. 

“ My host" observed the officer, waiting till Mr. Marmont had completed his ar¬ 
rangement, “ has mentioned your name to me, as being a Notary of the first emi¬ 
nence in Lyons, and one, too, in whose judgment and integrity 1 may repose unli¬ 
mited confidence.” 

“ Your host is a man of discernment,” returned M. Marmont with an urbane smile, 
“ I am honored by his acquaintance -do you purpose slaying long in Lyons ?” 

11 That depends upon circumstances—the business which brought me here, and 
upon which 1 require assistance, is of a peculiar nature." 

“ Pardon me,” rejoined the Notary, opening his portfolio : “ under what head shall 
I place it t —this is my common-place book—does it belong to the “ valedictory,” 
the “ obligatory," or what is more pleasing than either — the “ matrimonial 
category ?” 

“ Really,” answered the client, “ I am ashamed to acknowledge my ignorance of 
your professional vocabulary, Mr. Marmont.” 

“ If it be a will,” explained the Notary, “ we term it valedictory”—if a bond or 

other security for money—obligatory—if a settlement-" 

1 should place that in the obligatory column, also,” observed the soldier smiling; 

my business Monsieur Marmont is, ] regret to say, of quite a different and much 
graver complexion, and to its successful prosecution I need hardly suggest to a per¬ 
son of your experience that inviolable secresy is indispensable.” 

Monsieur Marmont bent over the table ; and placing the palms of his hands toge¬ 
ther with a look of forensic sagacity, he replied, “ in the organization of a Notary, 
my dear sir, you will find upon minute inspection that no communication exists 
between the mouth and the ears—you understand me 1” 

Perfectly, returned the other, “well, then, Monsieur Marmont, my business 
in Lyons is to^bring my wife’s father before the legal authorities and compel him 
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to deliver up his daughter, who, as I have reason to helieve, is detained beneath his 
roof contrary to her consent.” 

“ What evidence have you ?” 

“ Sufficient to satisfy nay own mind; but, to enable you to decide as to what in¬ 
fluence it may have in a court of justice, it is necessary that 1 should enter into 
some explanation of the circumstances connected with our union. My father waB 
a native of Andalusia, but removed to Madrid at an early period, where, settling as 
a merchant, he chartered several vessels trading to the Levant. His family con¬ 
sisted of two sons, Ernest and Ferdinand, of whom I was the younger. I received 
my education at a college of Jesuits, my father proposing that I should enter the 
church, which being at variance with my tastes, both natural and acquired, I soon 
found occasion to abandon all thoughts of that sacred profession, notwithstanding 
by such abandonment I exposed myself to my father’s lasting displeasure. While 
pursuing my studies, 1 became acquainted with the daughter of one Don Martinez 
de Santarillo, who, like many others of his class, though possessing an income barely 
adequate to his subsistence, retained those aristocratic prejudices which had distin¬ 
guished the illustrious line of Castilian grandees from whom he traced his descent, 
and, as 1 had reason to anticipate, my proposals for the hand of his daughter were 
rejected with contumely; not from any objection to my pecuniary prospects, but 
simply because he considered the alliance with one of plebeian blood, and, above 
all, mercantile connexions, would compromise that dignity which it was his primary 
study to maintain intact. Isabella, whose gentle and affectionate disposition strik¬ 
ingly contrasted with the austere characlcr of her parent, resigned herself with filial 
devotion to her melancholy doom. She fell upon my bosom and wept, promising 
in broken accents that though her father’s injunctions precluded our union, yet her 
heart should never be bestowed upon another:—we parted. Santarillo had for¬ 
bidden me the house. The following night 1 was walking in the Piazza del Novo 
when a figure, closely veiled in a mantilla, suddenly addressed me. It was Isabella. 
She appeared to be in extreme agitation, and some moments elapsed before she 
could compose herself sufficiently to communicate the object that had brought her 
thither. At length she informed me, that since our last, and, as we feared, final 
interview, her father, to prevent the possibility of her forming an alliance which 
might he prejudicial to his rank, had resolved that she should espouse an only 
cousin, who was a hunchback, and for whom she naturally entertained feelings of 
the most insuperable aversion. It is needless to say that I embraced with joy the 
opportunity that now presented itself to avert the sacrifice of Isabella’s happiness 
and to effect the consummation of my own. The moon that then shone upon us, 
that witnessed also our mutual vows of unalterable love, had not withdrawn lier 
placid beams before we stood in the presence of a holy man, by whom our hands 
were united as our hearts had ever been.” 

'* No protection being given to the lady’s property against her husband’s credi¬ 
tors !” exclaimed Monsieur Marneot. “ When people lose their hearts, one would 
suppose they forfeited their heads also.” 

“ A month had scarcely elapsed since the celebration of our nuptials, when 1 
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received intelligence of the sudden decease of my father. Leaving Isabella under 
the protection of an aged female, I proceeded to Madrid, where I arrived in time 
to pay the last tribute of respect to my departed parent. By my father’s will, his 
entire property, with the exception of a thousand pistoles, was bequeathed to my 
brother who had exercised the influence which he enjoyed over my father's mind, 
no less to my prejudice than to his own advantage. The funeral rites having been 
performed, I was preparing to return to Seville, where 1 had left my Isabella, 
when to my astonishment 1 was arrested by the officers of the Inquisition, charged 
with promulgating certain heretical doctrines, which had never even entered into 
my imagination. The name of my accuser 1 had no power to ascertain, and after 
being examined various times before the Familiars, 1 was at length set at large, 
my secret enemy not thinking fit to appear and substantiate his accusation. With 
an undefined misgiving—a sort of instinctive apprehension of ill-tidings- ~1 hast¬ 
ened to rejoin my beloved wife. My feelings may be readily conceived when, on 
arriving at Seville, I learnt that she had disappeared about a fortnight subsequently 
to my departure, and no one knew by whom accompanied. The shock created by 
this intelligence rendered me incapable, for a lime, of resolving upon any reason¬ 
able mode of procedure under such distressing circumstances. That Santarillo 
had been instrumental in her abduction I entertained not the slightest doubt, 
and it just then occurred to me that to facilitate his nefaiious schemes he liad 
caused me to be conveyed to the dungeons of the Inquisition, upon a charge as 
preposterous as unfounded. As soon as my menial perturbation had somewhat 
subsided, 1 engaged post-horses and directed my course to the village where San¬ 
tarillo resided, but found on enquiry iliat lie had left immediately upon the decease 
of his daughter, who according to his own report had met with a sudden and violent 
death. To prove the falsehood of this statement, which 1 doubted not had been 
fabricated by Santarillo to conceal the fancied degradation involved in liis daughter's 
marriage, I determined to have the vault opened wliotc the pretended interment 
had taken place, when my suspicions were at once confirmed. 

“ In what manner to proceed to discover Santarillo’s retreat 1 knew not. A deep 
despondency came over me, and to divert my mind as far as possible from the 
melancholy subject upon which it was constantly brooding, 1 purchased a commis¬ 
sion in the army, and was fortunate enough so to distinguish myself in our last 
campaign as to be promoted from the rank of lieutenant to the command of a com¬ 
pany. Nearly two years have elapsed since I lost my Isabella, during which time 
I have let no opportunity pass to attain the object of my more anxious wishes ; 
but disappointment confronted me at every step, till a few day s since I accidentally 
happened to hear the name of Santarillo mentioned in conjunction with an assassi¬ 
nation that recently took place in this city. Such, Monsieur Marmonl, is my present 
situation, and my object in seeking your assistance is that proceedings may be in¬ 
stantly taken to search Santarillo’s residence, and ascot lain if his daughter be con¬ 
fined there, and if so, to bring the villain to condign punishment for the inhuman 
treatment to which she has been subjected.” 

Monsieur Marmont listened with profound attention to the preceding narrative, 
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and after some reflection, communicated to Ferdinand Peril, as already described, 
and which he suggested Ferdinand might be able to identify. In order to establish 
this point, M, Marmont intimated his intention of waiting forthwith upon the finder 
of the glove, and promising to return as soon as his mission was accomplished, he 
departed for that purpose. 

The cathedral clock was striking the hour of twelve, and the night waB cloudy 
and bleak, as Ferdinand, wrapping himself in his military cloak, emerged from the 
hotel and directed his steps towards Santarillo’s dwelling, which, unable to restrain 
his impatience till Monsieur Marmont’s return, he determined at all hazards to ex¬ 
plore. During the day which harl closed, various groups of garrulous citizens had 
assembled in front of the Spaniard’s dwelling, diligently speculating upon the result 
of his trial. As soon, however, as it was announced that he had been acquitted, 
the dejected quid-nuncs silently dispersed, and the “ House of Death ” was left in 
its usual state of solitude and gloom. 

On reaching the mansion, Ferdinand surveyed it carefully, to determine by what 
manoeuvre it were practicable to gain admission. At the rear of the building was 
a spacious court-yard, along which a high stonewall extended, rendered formidable by 
chevaux de. frise. Over the latter, Ferdinand threw his sash, and by dint of a little 
exertion continued to scale the battlement with less difficulty than he had experienced 
in two forlorn hopes which it. had been his distinguished fortune to conduct. 

Alighting in the court-yard he perceived a door thickly studded with hinge nails, 
which opened upon a vaulted passage, leading, apparently, to a subterranean cellar, 
from which gleamed a faint light, enabling him at least to discern the obstacles 
which intercepted Ins path. After pursuing this track to its termination he found 
himself in a square chamber, the roof of which was supported by two drawf pillars 
of granite. A small iron lamp was burning on the nearest pedestal, which Ferdi¬ 
nand approached, and he started with involuntary alarm as its feeble rays revealed to 
him the form of the Hunchback coiled up on the ground, apparently in deep repose. 
Ferdinand paused, and with feelings of commiseration, slightly blended with dread, 
regarded the poor maniac, whose huge protuberant eyes, to which the half closed 
lids, gave a death-like aspect, seemed to glare upon his hated rival, as if revenge 
had been present even in his dreams. Ferdinand stood for some minutes wrapt in 
contemplation of this unhappy being, but suddenly started on hearing his name 
slowly and distinctly uttered by a voice which seemed to proceed from below the 
situation he then occupied. Taking up the lamp, he advanced a step or two, and 
listened. It was the voice of one engaged in prayer. A cold perspiration rose on 
his forehead—the blood curdled at his heart, and he fancied that the earth was sink¬ 
ing beneath him. 

A murmur from the Hunchback aroused him to a sense of his danger. Shading 
the lamp witji his hand and guided by the sounds to which he had been listening, 
and which gradually became fainter and fainter, Ferdinand raised a trap-door, and 
descending a flight of steps discovered a chamber, similar in form to that which he 
had just quitted, but of smaller dimensions. Advancing a few paces, he paused at 
the brink of a cireular-biicked-shaft, which apparently had once been the foundation 
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of a tower, and looking down was just able to distinguish by the reflection of the 
light, a female figure with an infant clasped to her bosom chained to the ground, 
in whom, with what emotions need not be described, he recognised his Isabella. 
Ferdinand tried to speak, but his utterance failed him and he bent over the pit, 
motionless; his eyes riveted upon the frightful spectacle which exceeded in its terrible 
reality the wildest vision that fancy ever painted on the sable shadows of night. 
The sound of a footfall behind him suddenly broke the spell by which his faculties 
were enthralled. Before he could prepare himself for defence, a dagger glanced 
over his shoulder and smote him to the earth. Bleeding from a deep wound, he 
looked up and beheld to his horror the hunchback standing over him, his rugged 
features animated by a fiendish jibber, as he brandished the weapon, dripping with 
blood, which had accomplished his vindictive purpose: neither party essayed to 
speak ; with an expression of malignant exultation the hunchback watched the pallid 
visage of 'his victim till observing Ferdinand make an effort to rise, when he threw 
away the dagger and springing upon his prostrate foe whom he had seized by the 
throat, he endeavored to hurl him over the precipice. A struggle ensued, no less 
fierccin its action, than appalling as regarded its probable result, sincelie was faintfrom 
the loss of blood and inferior in muscular power to his antagonist who, though a 
pigmy in stature, had the nerve and sinews of a giant. Ferdinand was thrice swayed 
over the mouth of the shaft, and only saved himself from instant destruction by clinging 
to his murderous assailant. The unequal contest must shortly have terminated in 
Ferdinand’s defeat, as his energies was fast declining and a dreaminess came over 
him which rendered him almost unconscious of his perilous situation when, as he 
was gradually sinking, a distant shout struck upon his ear. Suddenly, he felt in¬ 
spired with new life. lie gasped for strength to answer the signal which announced 
relief to be at hand. The shouts were repeated—they drew nearer—one effort 
more and lie was saved. Grasping his antagonist with all the vigor he could com¬ 
mand, Ferdinand dragged him along and, ascending the stairs, at length attained 
one of the uppermost apartments, when lie threw open the window, and holding the 
hunchback at arms-lenglli shouted wildly for help. The Prefect and his officers 
who, with M. Marmont were assembled in the street, on beholding a man with his 
ghastly face disfigured with streaks of blood, lost no time in breaking open the door 
and rushing to the assistance of Ferdinand, who, as soon as his deliverers appeared, 
sunk lifeless at their feet. 

Having removed Ferdinand from the scene of this sanguinary conflict, the officers 
proceeded in quest of the hunchback who had fled immediately on perceiving re¬ 
sistance to be useless. In prosecuting their search they came to the chamber where 
Isabella was confined. Means were instantly adopod to extricate her, and a man 
having been lowered with a rope, both mother and child were by his aid brought up 
in safety. The poor girl looked around her with an air of bewilderment and sub¬ 
dued sorrow, and kissing her sleeping infant burst into tears. 

The report of Santarillo’s treatment of his daughter spread through the city with 
an almost incredible rapidity. One intense feeling of indignation took possession of 
all to whom the circumstances were made known, and denunciations loud and deep 
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were directed against the unnatural parent. As we have previously stated, Santa- 
rillo was acquitted of the charge of assassination, it having been proved that the 
Spaniard merely acted on his own defence. Apprehensive, however, of meeting 
with violence from the populace, by whom he was generally regarded with aversion, 
as well as to escape observation and distrust, Santarillo did not quit the prison in 
which he had been confined prior to his trial, till long after midnight. Ferdinand 
had just been carried out on a shutter, when Santarillo suddenly approached. In 

_ v 

an instant, he was recognized by the excited crowd, and as he paused to glance at 
the bleeding figure of his son-in-law, the air was rent by execrations that must have 
struck terror to his inmost heart. 

“ Death to the monstercried a prissarde, “ let him be thrown into the pit 
where he kept his own child buried alive.” 

“ To the bridge with him!” exclaimed a mounted guardsman, who at that mo¬ 
ment rode up. The proposition was received with acclamations which had scarcely 
died away before the Spaniard, borne on the heads of the frantic multitude, was 
hurled over the parapet, where spectators of every grade had congregated to witness 
this summary act of retribution. The Spaniard made a brief and ineffectual strug¬ 
gle, and as the foaming waters rushed over him the united yells of his hundred exe¬ 
cutioners ushered him into eternity. 

While one section of the populace were wreaking just vengeance upon Santarillo, 
another were taking measures to destroy the structure which they regarded with 
feelings verging upon superstitious abhorrence. A lighted torch was thrown in at 
the window. A dozen were applied to the woodwork of the portico, and ere San¬ 
tarillo had drawn his last breath, his recent habitation was in flames from its base 
to the roof. The timbers blazed and crackled with a report like the lashing of 
whips; the "moke rolled forth in dense columns, and the firmament ^resembled an 
eddying shower of gold. The tocsin sounded—the canaille waved their torches and 
cheered—when suddenly, at the highest casement appeared the hunchback; he 
looked down at the sea of crimson faces beneath him and was about to precipitate 
himself into the street, when a fierce yell of scorn brust forth that caused him to 
waver in his resolution. Another moment, and the blazing pile fell with a crash 
like thunder. As soon as the smoke cleared itself away, across one of the burning 
rafters hung the charred form of the poor maniac, whose once passionate love for his 
cousin had been succeeded by the most implacable enmity that nature permitted 
him to cherish in his savage breast. 

.But little remains to be added. The meeting between Isabella and Ferdinand 
produced so severe a shock upon the former as to deprive her of her reason. In 
this state she continued for several days, imagining that she had seen her husband’s 
apparition, when her faculties were at length perfectly restored, and the young 
soldier once more rejoiced in the possession of his gentle Isabella. On the decease 
of his brother, which happened shortly afterwards, Ferdinand succeeded to estates of 
large value, and quitting the array, ret red to enjoy the sweets of connubial life in 
a charming hill on the beautiful banks of the Rhine. 
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Written oN the Death of the Misses Gethings, of Newport who were unfortunately 

'* • \ » 

Drowned while Bathing at Southerndown, July 20th, 1842. 

(From the Brecon Gazette and Merthyr Guardian .) 

« ______ 

> 

[The subjoined lines rrcord the death of the two Miss Gethings, who unfortunately were drowned 
while bathing at Soutlierndown on the 20tli of July. The distracted mother, who was likewise 
bathing, made every effort to rescue her children. Lady Adare’s efforts ou the melancholy occa¬ 
sion are justly the theme of universal admiration : her ladyship’s kind feeling will noi cease with 
her attempts to recover life. A tablet recording the event is to be placed near the spot of the 
catastrophe. The poor girls were conveyed to Newport, £and on Monday, July 25th, were in¬ 
terred in.Caerleon churchyard amidst the profoundest grief of their relatives and friends. Such a 
circumstance as this forcibly reminds us of the truthful text that “ in the midst of life we arc in 
death.” For the poor sufferers perhaps the best epitaph would be—“ They were lovely in their 
lives, and in their deaths they were not divided.”] 

The following painful reminiscence is attached to this melancholy occurrence. Their mother 
had urged her daughters, saying “ my dears L think you have been in the wa long enough.” 
They answered, however, “ one dip more, dear mother! it will be the last we shall have lor a 
long time.” They were all going to return home the following morning—but it was fatally— 
their last or deatli-dip. 


“ One skriek—one plunge—one gasp, and all is o'er » 

The darksome wave their sad and mournful shroud; 

Their dirge, the bellow of the billow’s roar, 

Their pall, the shadow of a passing cloud.” 

“ Wreck of the President. 


Ye Nymphs, that bathe on Cara's sunny shore, 

To whom pale sorrow leaves a mournful care ; 

Weep for the fair, thigh' home shall see no more! 

W eep for the home, their hearts can never share ; 

Let the wild wave, that drank their “ last foud sigh,” 

Wash with a gentler tide that fated spot; 

And zephyrs breathe, a soft-Y murmur by, 

A scene—a fate, that cannot be forgot. 

Playful they sought the billow’s azure sido, 

As sports the sea-bird in its mirtlifnl glee ; 

And woo’d the current of that silvery tide, 

That should enfold their endless memoiy. 

Purest of Spirits! Oft the" Evening Star 
Shall light her torch around your dark-blue home; 

And wandering mariners bohold afar, 

The lonely wreck that .points your sea-girt tomb. 

Thy caves, Dunraven! roll the hallowed pray er, 

J' Of midnight mourners at. their moonlit shrink, 

■fjt And snowy robes are seen to flutter there, 

■ 'llound forms of earthly beauty—p rimps divine, 

The sea-bird, too, oft points its wayward brood, 

The circling foam that palls their hapless grave ; 

And shuns the haunted echo of the flood, j 

That stilled those gentle bosomB with a wave. 

Soutlierndown, July 22d. E. W. D. 

• [court magazine.] 
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THE VIRGIN OF BOKHARA. 

1 * 

A JtOMANTIC EPISODE IN THE HFE OF SCHAH SOOJA 

* (Continued from page 314.) 


“ The day approach'd, when fortune should decide • 
Tho important enterprise, and give the bride.”— Dryd# 



^ iH.’ci 


‘ CHAPTER XVII. 

“ Fierce war ami faithful love.”— Gray. 


It was evening when the Khyberee approached the dwellings of his tribe; and rude 
and barbarous as were the mind and habits of Mourazuk, his heart leaped to see the 
sunset gloriously behind his native mountains — those rugged barriers which had 
nurtured his childhood, and bred him up to deeds of daring. Some softer thoughts 
also intruded ; for he had not been altogether insensible to the allurements of love; 
on the contrary, he had been a favorite with the women—his reckless character pre¬ 
senting them with a charm the sex are seldom known to resist in any clime, and 
his own trivial errors proving that he who could defy the sword would bow, like 
another Hercules, beneath the distaff and the slipper. Unfortunately, like those of 
the same hero of antiquity, his loves were many, and bis success ended! if not in 
death by a poisoned shirt, at least in an uneasy slavery, for the women took care to 
slander universally what each one in particular wished to njtfiopolize. Several of 
the men were scattered over the hills, pursuing whatever avocMkns their life afforded 
them ; some were engaged in eating the repast which their women had prepared, 
and the scene altogether was one of listlessness and activity united. Mourazuk 
passed many with a slight sulani, while others were greeted with the warmth of old 
and approved acquaintances. 

“ I wonder," thought the Khyberee as he proceeded, “ whether Leila forgets me, 
or Mira, or Alvansa, or the rest:—I believe Leila loved me best — and there she is, 

’ milking yonder goat, and it is her faVorite—I Irill surprise her, by Mahomet.” 

Mourazuk stole unptsrceived close up to the* swarthy dame who was engaged in 
the manner described, ap'd uttered a sulam so loudly in her eax, that Leila started 
upright, and looked round. She recognized Mourazuk immediately, but received 
him far differently from what he had expected, although in a way to which he had 
been long before accustomed. Without testifying the least pleasure in again behold¬ 
ing her favorite sweet-heart after so long an absence, the first proof of affection which 
she vouchsafed was a torrent of abuse, dealt forth with all the volubility and vehe¬ 
mence of the most gifted of her sex, 

“ So!” she cried, “1 hope thou hast had thy pleasure abundantly in pursuing 
the sports of the betrothed wherever "thy spirit listed—thou art indeed a faithful 
lover—a valiant warrior, to leave a woman like me'for such as the liuzara moun¬ 
tains can supply, and thy tribe to pursue their forays without thee. — I trust thou 
hast experienced enough of chastity, or if thou hast grown tired of lewdness, thinkest 
thou that Leila will take thee back to favor whenever thou may stchoQse to divert 
thyself with her charms ?—1 tell thee, nay, Mou^zuk, go back to from whom 
jthou earnest, and say that Leila sent thee, and tell them too how well she could 
chastise thy insolence and presumption—thus.” 

Leila lent a tender weight to her words, by laying a stout and brawny fist several 
limes over the shoulders of the Khyberee. Her language and behaviour attracted 
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the attention of all within hearing, and Mourazuk, who was considered as one of the 
tribe’s most redoubted warriors, was obliged to reply with complaisance to the salu¬ 
tations and embraces of acquaintances on the one hand, while he strove to pacify the 
jealous and indignant virago on the other; and worse than all, the news of his arrival 
was already considerably circulated, and many of the fair ones who had shared his 
smiles were pressing forward to claim their long arrears of right in scolding or 
caressest',,*>Mourazuk tried to make the best of time and circumstances for the paci¬ 
fication orfcpfe Amazon before he should be overwhelmed by the rest. He had also 
much to say to the warriors of his tribe respecting the commission on which he came, 
and some visionary gleams of vain ambition had flashed on even his dull imagination 
of being raised to a wealth and eminence greater than fortune had promised at his 
birth. 

“ Hark ye, Leila,” he said, “ 1 have good store of amulets and other ornaments— 
,1 prb&'ured them for love of thee.” 

But he might as well have spoken to the howling winds. His attempt at concili¬ 
ation only produced renewed and severer upbraidings, which continued until Leila 
saw herself in danger of losing her lover, amidst the crowd of damsels who thronged 
around, whose tongues were by no means slow to perform the office for which dame 
Nature intended them, and then Leila energetically forced them aside, and seizing 
Mourazuk with an ejaculation of affected pity, and a broad jest of feminine en¬ 
couragement, bore him off in triumph.—Mourazuk was obliged to defer the commu¬ 
nication of his intelligence until the coming of another sun — the last had set too 
amorously upon re-united hearts. 

The sun of the following day was high in the Heavens, before Mourazuk issued 
from his dormitory among the people of his tribe. He then assembled them in 
considerable numbers, and told them of the munificence of Torringmore, and pro¬ 
posed to them to become his soldiers. He was a popular man among his people, 
and his proposal, backed as it was by bribes and promises, soon gained over a num¬ 
ber of ardent adventurers, eager for battle and plunder, and supported and cheered 
by the general approbation and encouragement of the whole tribe. And now there 
might seem to be nothing further necessary than to organize them according as his 
best notions of discipline would allow, but the spirit of Mourazuk could not refrain 
from gratifying the wishes of his men and proving their mettle, if it were but as 
practise previous to their joining the standard of Torringmore : accordingly, he 
sought the earliest opportunity of heading them in a plundering expedition. He 
stationed scouts along the hills to apprise him of the approach of travellers and cara¬ 
vans, and promised him who should bring the speediest intelligence, the highest reward. 
At length the desired news arrived and, with a chosen troop which far outnumbered 
the force of which the band of travellers was reported to consist, Mourazuk set out 
upon his enterprise. A long and difficult pass intervened between them and their 
booty, and as it would take a considerably time to traverse this, he waited until the 
shades of night rendered their enemy more easily to be surprised. Night fell but 
tediously to the expectant hearts of the mountaineers, and then the Khyberee and 
his men proceeded along the pass, until the appearance of lights in the distance 
warned them of the approach of the travellers. They then halted, in order that the 
sound of their footsteps might not put their enemies upon their guard. The lights 
drew near, and when they were close enough to allow the bearers to be indistinctly 
seen, the Khyberee gave his signal, and a volley from his men swept the pass, and, 
in the midst of the thundering echoes which shook the cliffs, the Khyberee made the 
charge with which he expected to overwhelm the small force which opposed him.— 
What was his astonishment to find the lights which had marked the travellers’ path 
extinguished, and the spot on which he hoped to rush at once upon his spoil and 
foes vacant. He chafed in maddened rage—strike lights—kindle the torches,” 
he said to his men ; “ if they are not bold enough to meet our steel, we’ll burn the 
cravens from their holes.” 

Khyberee’s orders were obeyed, and the group of warriors stood revealed to the 
observation of their concealed adversaries. It was evident that they had a foe de¬ 
termined not to yield himself an unresisting booty, and sagacious enough to employ 
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stratagem and conduct as a counterbalance for the deficiency of numbers. Before 
the party could scatter themselves for their intended search, a deadly and irregular 
fire was commenced from the cliffs around upon the exposed and crowded Khyberees, 
while the echoes multiplied the reports into the din and tumult of contending hosts. 
Man after man fell by the side of Mourassuk, who gave counter orders to put out 
their lights, and grope out their enemies by the flashes of their own fire-arms, but 
the firing ceased as suddenly as it had begun, and the Khyberee and his thinned and 
dispirited followers were attacked hand to hand by the very men whom they had 
supposed to have shunned an encounter with superior prowess. The struggle was 
short. A strong arm seemed to head the assailing party, for everything gave way 
before it. The remnant of the Khyberees retreated in disorder. Mourazuk alone 
disdained to flee. More enraged by his disappointment and defeat, than alarmed 
at his personal danger, he continued calling on his men to slaughter, when he had 
no men left to support him, and dealt about his furious and unavailing blows. Sud¬ 
denly his sword struck against that of an enemy. Where neither party had light 
enough to parry any stroke, the blades had scarcely clashed when those who wielded 
them were engaged in fierce grapple. In vain his utmost strength was exerted by 
Mourazuk. His adversary was superior both in muscular power and activity, and 
almost instantly the Khyberee was brought to the earth, the foot of his opponent on 
his breast, and the sword’s point pressed against his chest. Just then one of the 
band so unexpectedly victors, finding himself unopposed, lighted a torch, the better 
to discover the track of the discomfited Khyberees ; the rays fell on the two men, as 
they were located within the gloom of the cliff, and Mourazuk then knew that he 
was in the presence of Torringmore. A terrible scowl of unallayed resentment bent 
the brows of the latter, as his eyes recognized his prostrate foe. 

“ Now by heaven,” he cried, “ thy life shall be the forfeit of thy treachery.” 

Another moment had sealed the fate of Mourazuk. 

“ Hold! ” cried the Khyberee, “ 1 care not for death, but for the Iosb of thy favor— 
listen to thy slave—thou who aft bold and strong in battle as great in wisdom—let 
me prove my fidelity'—take me to my tribe—more than a thousand warriors have 
sworn to risk their lives in the cause for which thou tightest—thou wilt not gain them 
if I die.” 

“A night attack upon thy general,” said Torringmore, “looks not like fidelity— 
what hast thou to say to this ? ” 

“ We were but on a plundering expedition,” returned the Khyberee, “ our spies 
knew thee not—we took thy party for ordinary travellers, and so waylaid thee on 
thy path.” 

“ Now dost thou prove it ? ” said the incredulous Torringmore, without permitting 
the other to arise. 

“Do I not tell thee Agha Torringmore that a thousand warriors with sword and 
match-lock are ready to do him service ; their battle cry is Torringmore, and Mou¬ 
razuk is he that made it so—nay, let me see them follow tby standard, and I will 
die :—if 1 speak not truth—impale me with my own sword upon the mountain." 

“ Bind him,” said Torringmore to his own men, “ and bring him to his tribe—yet 
no, Mourazuk thou art a brave man, true or false—thou art free—it shall not be said 
that Torringmore will bind a man, whom he might have slain, through fear of finding 
him a perfidious friend—the arm which had strength to subdue will be able to re¬ 
venge its master upon the treacherous—lead on, Mourazuk.” 

Mourazuk made no reply, but his animated countenance and elated step shewed 
that he was not insensible to the magnanimity of his general. He placed himself 
foremost as guide, according to the directions of Torringmore, and the whole party 
proceeded on their way, attention being first duly paid to the relief and removal of 
those who had been wounded in the late skirmish. The killed were left where they 
fell until their friends should be apprised of their fate and pay them the rites of 
burial. The followers of Torringmore were too few to permit them to convey the 
dead. Had it not been so, he would have restored them also to their surviving rela¬ 
tives, the distance not being great enough to render their interment on the spot 
necessary. 
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“ A soldier’s field of battle is always an honorable grave,” he would say, “ but it 
lends a keenness to his sabre’s edge to think that mourning friends will look upon 
his scars, and as they lay him in the tomb rejoice in the remembrance that he was 
valiant. 

Tt was Torringmore’s policy to make humanity unite its influence with talent and 
authority to impress the minds of men, and cause obedience to become but the hand’ 
maid of gratitude and affection. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“ They informed us that this sect was called ‘ Ali lllaln,’ and had adopted many odious customs.” 

Tiaveh into Bokhara. 


Petek and Annette travelled without ceasing, hiring guides from each tribe through 
which they passed, according to the directions of the gtiunge man who had stimu¬ 
lated them to undertake the journey. They had now reached the eountry of the 
Hu Zaras; and the guide they took from thence was one of Torringmore’s soldiers, 
and was eloquent on the valour and glory of his leader, and on the magnificence and 
greatness of his display when the 11 uzaras assembled to do him homage. lie be¬ 
guiled the tail of clambering through the dreary passes by describing the virtues of 
Torringmore, his zeal in behalf of the true faith of Mahomet, against whom the pro¬ 
fane had set up a new sect, of infidels, and told with eagerness how they should have 
revenge on their Soonee neighbours, and he free to rove where they pleased, unbur¬ 
dened by tribute, unperseeuled by enemies. 'The way did not seem tedious to any of 
the party thus engaged, though night overtook them before they reached any plate 
of shelter, and having resolved to stop where they were, they kindled afire, and pro¬ 
ceeded to prepare some refreshment: but their meal was not permitted 1o pass without 
disturbance. They were alarmed from time to time by voices from several quarters, 
but their ITuznra guide quieted their apprehensions by telling them that he knew 
a body of Torringmore’s adherents, of whom he himself was one, to be in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, or at all events not very remote. They were not left long in uncertainty. 
Groups of men issued from several passes around, and they were begirt within a 
dose throng of wild mountaineers. 

“Ye are ours, by Ali,” said a Moollah who was the leader of the crowd. 

“ We are lost,” whispered the Hazara guide to Peter ; “ these are not Torring- 
more’s crusaders, but the followers of Ali.” 

Peter saw the folly of resistance, and while Annette clung to him with trembling 
arms, be entered into a parley with the Moollah, who, much more anxious to gain 
proselytes than commit violence plunged readily into an argument whose odds were 
on his own side. 

“ If we arc yours, what is to he our reward ? ” asked Peter. 

“ Young man,” said the Moollah, “ I would fain make thee a partaker of the joys 
of Paradise.” 

“ The creed which / profess is able to do so, why then should I change it ? ” asked 
Peter with simplicity. 

“ Who is thy prophet ? ” 

“ Mahomet.” 

“ There is one greater than he, even Ali—him thou should’st follow.” 

“ I am content to fellow the path I have already chosen.” 

“Young man—beware — know’st thou there is but one prophet, one faith, one 
circumcision which can conduct thee safely over the narrow bridge of death ? ” 

“ And how know I that thy prophet, thy faith, thy circumcision, is the one which 
leads to happiness ? ” 

“ Our doctrines prove it.” 

, “ Convince me how.” 

“ Mahomet is not liberal like Ali—Gon is universal, and would extend his good¬ 
ness without limit, free from the weak passions which torture us his creatures, by 
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our own wilfulness. He would freely give us every thing which we could enjoy 
through our senses, and hath appointed Ali through his Moollahs to implant those 
principles which shall release the human race from mutual jealousy, hate, and envy 
which at present create so many evils:—what God hath appointed for enjoyment 
should be no man’s monopoly—and Ali appoints that none hold exclusive possession 
of woman—she should be the property of every o9k alike—and the sublime truth be 
thus established, that the world should be a universal harem to the world.” 

“ I know not,” replied Peter, “ whether or not it ought to be as thou sayest, other 
creeds deny that one man should have more than one wife, and charity forbids us to 
condemn them to hell for holding the doctrine. If we search, we shall not find one 
faith to which an objection may not be made, and then where shall we rest our wan¬ 
dering footsteps ? ” 

“ Against our faith—the faith to which I would persuade thee, I defy all men 
to produce a single argument.” 

“ There is one which applies alike to the followers of Mahomet and to thine,” said 
Peter. 

” 1 heard it from a Firingce who was a shrewd arguer.” 

“ Name it,” .said the Moollali boldly. 

“ Do’st thou not exact as well as we, that the faithful should offer up their prayers 
at sunrise and sunset? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“And this is a rule from which none may deviate.” 

“It is- what then ? ” 

“ Then in tin: Polar circle where the sun rises and sets not for nearly six months 
together, bow are the faithful, should they sojourn there, to know the period of 
praver- must they wait for sunrise and sunset ?” 

The Mooli,ill was astonished at the argument, and for some time seemed embar¬ 
rassed for an answer, hut soon assuming the audacious air which characterizes pre¬ 
sumption and imposture—he said*— 

“ The creed of the prophet is sufficient for the faithful in such a predicament.” 

“But the Koran contains not such a doctrine.” 

“Thou forgot‘st, youth, that the Koian of Mahomet is not always a guide for 
us,” then he added hastily in a tone of authority, “ it is decreed that thou and these 
slialt he of us—come with us and hi hold our orgies to-night—our enemies name us 
lamp-killers in slander, because we hide our mysteries from vulgar and profane eyes, 
but come with us—thou art accepted- and thou and thine slialt, gain by being con¬ 
verts unto Ali. and lose by thy rebellion.” 

Peter Pulakoff and his companions listened to the shout of the multitude, as they 
proclaimed the sentence of the Moollali, and echoed “ to the orgies, to the orgies.” 
lie saw many faces among them which lie recognized, many whom he hadjienefited, 
but none would interfere to save him from witnessing abominations which his spirit 
loathed. Those were foremost in demanding his compliance. Fanaticism could 
break the bonds of friendship -it could teach men to be ungiateful, but not to spare. 
The multitude swayed tumultuously, and Peter and his friends were already in the 
vortex—a moment more had hurried them like sheep to saeiifice, but then there 
was a rushing sound among the hills, and it flew* from ravine to mvine with a terrible 
voice of warning. The crowd grew breathlessly silent. 

“ The crusaders!” was the murmur of alarm which arose from the outskirts of 
the throng, and it began to be manifest that religious zeal was not stiong enough at 
that hour to prompt them to win the crown of martyrdom. The Moollali mounted 
an elevated place which enabled him to overlook his converts, and waving his arm 
with intrepidity,pxclaimed“ Children of Ali, fear not the men of sin are mighty, 
but abide ye here—behold, Ali shall descend in lightning, and shall scatter them 
abroad as the storm scatteretli the spray from the borders of the torrent.” 

But the rushing sound cncreascd and drew nigh — the sound of men, sworn for 
their extirpation, the many against the few, and the exhortation of the Moollah was 
vain. They heeded not their intended proselytes - the loot of the destroyer was on 
their path —the Moollah himself was hurried away by the tide, and as the yells of 
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their pursuers broke loudly onward, Peter Pulakoff saw with delight that the dis¬ 
persion predicted by the Moollah for their enemies, Ali had miraculously visited on 
the heads of his own followers.—They separated to their places of safety.—Peter was 
left alone. The next moment they were face to face with the troops of Torringmore, 
their guide was recognized, and the destination of the party being made known, 
every assistance was given by tl# mountaineers which could increase their comfort 
and expedite their progress. 

* CHAPTER XIX. 

“ Here comes fair Mistress Anne.”— Merry Wives of Windsor. 

During Torringmore’s stay in the Khyber country, all flocked to obtain a view of a 
hero with them so celebrated, and happy the warrior or dame who was so fortunate as 
to attract his particular notice. Among the rest Leila did not fail to shew her atten¬ 
tion, and Torringmore was inclined to treat her with more consideration than others 
after he found that she was the mistress of Mourazuk. Leila improved the circum¬ 
stance, and made bold to enjoy a private interview with the Agha, as he was called. 
As most people in embarrassment say what they do not intend, but especially women 
who feel a desire to talk. Leila had scarcely stood in the presence of Torringmore, 
and listened to. his complimentary language, than partly through confusion, partly 
through a wish to evade a direct reply, and partly through a desire of shewing what 
information she could give, she at once broke into an observation, which had no al¬ 
lusion to any previous remark, and seemed to have quite a contrary effect on Tor¬ 
ringmore to what she might have expected, for his brow grew grave, and his manner 
changed instantaneously from the gracious to the inquisitorial. Rut alarmed at the 
alteration she had wrought, and with an instinctive feeling that she had committed 
an error, characteristic dissimulation enabled her in the string of questions which 
followed to do what in some measure retrieved her fault. 

„ “A stranger has been here,” she said, “ who made enquiry respecting thy coming.” 

“ My coming ?—Did he utter my name ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where does he abide ? ” 

“ He departed this morning from the village.” 

“Whither?” 

“ I know not.” 

“ Which way did he take ? ” 

“ The path which leads to the city of Cabool.” 

“ Did he converse with thee before his departure ? ” 

“ But little—he promised me a mantle, and said he should be here again to keep 
his word—I like him.” 

“ Doubtless, with justice, since he is generous—did he say nothing else ? ” 

“ He pitied my innocence, praised my beauty, and said there was one he had known 
whom I much resembled—I gave him what provisions he required for his journey— 
Mourazuk would not have been kinder than he.” 

Torringmore perceived that he could obtain no more satisfactory information from 
the flattered Leila, who took infinitely more pleasure in recounting the kind obser¬ 
vations of the stranger in her favor, than in gratifying the curiosity even of Torring¬ 
more. He contented himself with enquiring the name of the individual. 

“ I did not ask him,” was the rather guarded reply, “ but those of my tribe whom 
I heard converse with him, called him Amurath.” 

Torringmore turned aside as if in thought. 

“ *Tis he then,” he said inaudibly; and without any further question he gestured 
to Leila that she might depart. 

Leila, who was awed into a kind of brevity of speech by no means natural or agree¬ 
able to herself, in consequence of the unexpected sternness of Torringmore, took care 
to vent her volubility with much less reserve as she retreated, although just then she 
was without an auditor. 
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“ I don’t half like the curiosity of the Agha Torringmore,” she said; “ his name 1 
—whither did he go ?—which road ?—he must have some reason for all this—what 
boots it who he is, if he is pretty and obliging—Mourazuk never spoke half so soft¬ 
ly—no harm must happen to him, or Leila is no woman.” . 

“ Though he escape often, 1 will catch him at last,” muttered Torringmore as soon 
as he was alone. 

But Leila flew on the wings of speed to prevent the ill consequences which she ap¬ 
prehended might result from her inadvertence. She feared that by some possibility 
unknown to her, Torringmore and Amurath might be mutual foes; and from the 
character of the Agha, she concluded that he would suffer no enemy to live. The 
stranger had been kind to her, and must he suffer from her betrayal ? Leila had 
one good trait, whatever more, that although she had no objection to create ri¬ 
valry of hearts, she did not wish that men should incur loss of life or limb on her 
account, being in this more merciful than many who are called heroines of antiquity. 
Her tact in the recent examination as well as correct suspicion appeared soon after 
her arrival at the hut, foi a man issued from it clad in the costume of her tribe, 
and by the significant gesmres with which she directed him to a path widely different 
from that she had told Tor-ingmore, it might be conjectured that he was the stranger 
of whom she spake with the Agha, and, from his hasty departure, that he and 
Amurath were foes. 


CHAPTER XX. 

“ I learn in this letter, flat Don Pedro of Aragon comes this night to Messina.” 

Much Ado about Nothing. 

TiF.ii ,a had scarcely departed when Mourazuk entered to announce to Torringmore 
that a youth and a maiden wio had arrived under the guidance of a Khyberee, had 
taken up their lodging in the village, and that the young man now stood without, 
requesting to be permitted tc enter the presence ot the Agha, in search of whom 
he had come.—Torringmore pondered for a moment as if to weigh the probability of 
treachery ; but after a brief piuse he ordered him to be introduced, and recognized 
the late slave of Doulut. He viewed him with unfeigned surprise, not unmixed 
with suspicion. 

“ Thou art come a messenger from thy master Doulut ? ” was his first question. 

“ No Agha, 1 am no more his slave, I come to thee to ask protection for my sister 
Annette, and to enlist, with thy permission, under thy banners." 

“ Indeed! thy first request is already granted ; and for the second — ” Torring¬ 
more paused, pondering how he might best prove the disposition of the youth, and 
then proceeded; “ for the second—it may be granted too, but, first, what reward dost 
thou expect for the duties thou must fulfil ? ” 

“ My fathej was a soldier,” replied the boy ; the brave need no other heritage." 

“ Ha ! bra'ely spoken—and who was thy father? ” 

“ 1 know rot—he that sold me said that he was a soldier, and that he served on 
the borders cf the desert.—I know my father was a soldier, for I feel a soldier's 
blood circuiting in my veins.” 

Torringmire seemed struggling with some secret emotion, which prevented an 
immediate rinewal of the discourse. At length he said in rather lower voice than 
before:— , 

“ I, too, fcrved on the borders of the desert, and know its peril—and yet thy 
young bloocwould freeze, perhaps, at the sight of slaughter.” 

“ I saw ijman,” replied Peter, “ scatter blood and desolation around the fields 
through whph I passed—he departed, and the men called him a great man, but the 
women cur$d him, and the children cried when they were told that he was coming 
as before iaterror, yet I, like the men, thought there was something glorious in 
the way in yhich he did the work of murder.” 

“ Why, (try, thou hast not seen a score of springs, and dost thou talk of murder?” 
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“ Nature is strong, and revenge is sweet, and with my hereditary foe before me, 
were even Torringmore to say, ‘ Peter, forbear,’ Peter Pulakoff would strike and 
slay.” 

“ Go to,” said Torringmore, with a grim smile of mingled satisfaction and dis¬ 
pleasure, “ methinks thou couldst scarce bear my sword, not to say oppose my will." 

“ I know that obedience is the duty of a soldier,” rejoined Peter, submissively, 
“ but I only spoke of those feelings which prompt us to resign life rather than forego 
vengeance.” 

“ ’Tis true, boy, that the feelings of nature may at times convert us into theruth- 
lessness of the assassin—no matter—through weal or woe thou art resolved to attend 
me?” 

“ I am, Aglia.” 

Torringmore paused again, ere he spoke. 

“ Peter, thou art young," he resumed, “ should death overtake the now glorious 
Torringmore, would ’st thou fear to succeed ?” 

Peter felt his frame throh in every pulse with the flattering question of the wily 
Torringmore. lie thought he was nobler at that instant than he had ever been 
before. 

“ True, Aglia, I am young,” he said proudly, “ and ytt a boy hath done a greater 
deed ere now.” 

“ And what was that ?” 

“ When Bokhara was threatened by Ilulakoo, the grandson of Jengis Khan, the 
people sent forth a boy accompanied by a camel and a goat. When these appeared 
before the conqueror, he demanded the reason of selecting such a stripling as an 
envoy. “ If thou won test a larger being,” replied the boy, “ here is a camel; if 
thou seekest for a beard, here is a goat; but if thou desircst reason, hear me,” 
Hulakoo listened to the wisdom of the boy—the city fvas spared arid protected— 
see 'st thou, Aglia, the power of a child, ’tis my ambitjon to emulate that boy.” 

“ Enough,” said Torringmore, “ and so thou would’st not mourn my death, if it 
could raise thee to distinction ?” 

“ Agha, forgive me,” replied the youth, in confusiot, “ I meant not to sacrifice 
my leader—but—but—it surely was presumptuous, toq, as well as ungrateful, for an 
inexperienced boy to aspire, even in thought, to an uidertaking which would need 
the wisest and the boldest years of manhood.” 

Torringmore smiled. 

“ Thou art forgiven, Peter,” he said, “ thy aspiration was noble, and I have 
felt the same, and thou must learn too, not to be diffident of thy years. It is 
common for youth to venerate age, and respect or fear manhood—grey hairs look 
like experience, and older heads than liis own appear to carry in them the secrets 
of the future as yet unexplored,—he is accustomed to hear himself condemned for 
follies, feebleness, and pusillanimity, and to suppose that his more nUtured accusers 
must have strength, wisdom and independence. It is not—until he has learned to 
compare his own powers with those of others,—that he finds the boosted man cower¬ 
ing beneath his glance, and the aged shrinking in intellectual impot&iee from his 
penetration, astonished and abashed to see their foibles exposed and thfir crimes and 
hypocrisy detected, that youth, with no less of diffidence in himself, \rat more of 
pride, learns to scorn the one and defy the other. To shew that I forgVe thee, thou 
art already appointed to a higher post than that of a common soldier! and if thy 
future actions correspond with thy words this day, thou mayest prove by self at all 
events worthy to succeed Torringmore, whatever may be the late of boii of us.” 

With these words he dismissed Peter, and summoned Mourazuk to ha presence. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

“ What know the laws 
That, thieves do pass cm thieves.” 

“ Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall."— Measure for Measure. 

The style of language in which Peter had addressed Torringmore, was partly owing 
to the written instructions which he had received from the stranger in Bokhara, who 
knew well how best to make an impression on such a spirit as that of the Agha. 
But though he was far from feeling the ruthlessness which he had described, ambi¬ 
tion swelled high within him, and Torringmore had created an unbounded admira¬ 
tion for his future leader—a sentiment be seldom failed of producing in all with 
whom he came in contact. lie was now to associate with men of bandit habits— 
men whose very virtues were absolutely confined to the qualities of ruthless ferocity 
and successful rapine, and he could not hope that they would respect him for gentle¬ 
ness or humanity, the absence of which they considered essential to greatness. They 
despised the ties of kindred—even the duties of children and parents when they 
clashed with their national or conventional institutions of war and plunder. Truth 
was a mockery, except where it pointed out the exact place where they were to sur¬ 
prise their victims; honesty a folly, unless as it served to prevent domestic quarrels 
in the distribution of the spoil. Although, in childhood, he himself had been the 
prey of such, and had subsequently resided long where they resorted and were 
feared, at least those who chose to profess themselves of the Soonee doctrine—his 
disposition, naturally averse from barbarity and crime, had imbibed nothing but hatred 
and disgust at their habits, and had not. learned to fear or respect their friendship. 
The citizens of Bokhara were merciful, compared with these. And hitherto he had 
not been called oil to take part in any act of blood at which his spirit might revolt. 
But now the scene was changed. lie was no longer the slave employed to do his 
master’s high belies^. He must mingle with them, act with them as one of them¬ 
selves. Wlwt. was now his aspiration ? The only one left him in his extremity, 
but alas ! one, more specious than practicable ? To preserve his integrity in the midst 
of crime, to be innocent among the guilty, faithful among the treacherous, pure among 
the abandoned, -this was now his hope—-his ambition. Alas! for the bright dreams 
of ingenuous youth ! The contact of vice corrupts the noblest, and for him, he scarce 
knew yet what ambition was. To him it was great to he raised above his fellow- 
men ; but lie calculated not the terrible pathway of treason and slaughter which 
must conduct him to the goal. The world was for him a subject for speculation— 
lie had not experienced the reality, nor knew that for the man who hath run its dark 
career of vice, there is little left to speculate upon but the depths which he hath 
past, to warn him from the quicksands which lie before him. But Peter troubled 
not himself with vexations which lie had not experienced. He was shy—but san¬ 
guine ; diffident, yet fearless, and he went out from the presence of Torringmore, and 
mingled with his future companions as he best might—determined to distinguish 
himself by deeds of high emprise, and lay his claim to superior merit hy the moder¬ 
ation and clemency which he should exhibit in the hour of carnage and conquest. 
He was soon noticed hy the rude men among whom he sauntered with a listless air, 
as of one who had but some of his thoughts and little of his acts in common with them. 
He was, however, accosted. 

“ Thou art a favorite with the Agha Torringmore,” said one, “ did he tell thee 
when he would send thee on a foray (" 

Peter replied, by a simple negative. 

“ I would that he had,” was the rejoinder, “ we are here without the spoil of a 
single camel or the wife of a Bingle enemy for this time past.” 

Peter felt a thrill of horror at the coolness with which he spoke of violation and 
bloodshed. “ Doubtless the Agha knows best his own reasons,” he said. 

“ It would be well if he would give thee a little amusement, if it were but to 
initiate thee in the art of warfare.” 
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“ I have seen war already.” 

« Hast thou backed a steed, or taken a slave across the desert ?" 

“ No,” but the painful recollections which the question raised caused the sensitive 
Peter to shudder. 

“ The youth is timid,” said another, “ he will require some months of training 
before he dares encounter the Kuzzilbash—what, thinkest thou Dilawur ?" 

“ I know the use of arms, and can defy the charge of cowardice at any hour,” 
retorted Peter, indignantly. 

“ The boy is surly at hearing the truth,” sneeringly, said the other, who had been 
addressed by the name of Dilawur. 

“ Thou lieBt,” shouted Peter, drawing his sabre, and placing himself in an attitude 
of defence, “ I stand here, and defy thee to prove thy accusation, thou minion of 
butchery—'tis thou who art the coward.” 

The sword of the jother [flew instantaneously from the Bcabbard, and muttering 
something about the speediest way of teaching the youth the beauties of foray, he 
stqod opposed to Peter. Several of the idle crowd, who had heard the challenge 
and the altercation, now crowded round to witness the conflict, when a stalwart war¬ 
rior pushed through the throng, and at one blow struck down the weapons of both 
the combatants. ’ 

“ For shame, Dilawur,” he cried, “ to draw thy sword upon a youth, whom yet 
I can tell thee, it might give thee some trouble to vanquish.” 

“ Thou art hasty too, methinks, Mourazuk," returned Dilawur, “ I would have 
only chastised his pettishness in calling me a coward.” 

It is no matter,” said Mourazuk, “ he is my ward, and as such I must protect 
him : besides, knowest thou that the Agha hath deemed fit already to appoint him 
to a command ?” A murmur was the only reply, while Mourazuk took Peter, to 
whom even he seemed like a friend, and led him away to a place of refreshment. 

It was Torringmore’s intention, as soon as he had left matters in a condition to be 
managed by his subordinate chieftains, to go into the Maharaja’s territories to recon¬ 
noitre his enemy's strength previous to the future invasion, by which, agreeably to 
the wishes of the Wufladar, he proposed to subjugate Lahore to the dominion of 
Shah Shooja, and the instructions of the Wufladar went so far as to include the pri¬ 
vate assassination of the Maharaja, if found practicable, as an event likely to place 
Lahore without a struggle at the mercy of an invader. lie intended to visit Cabool 
on his way, firstly, to meet his agent Meerza, who, he expected, would be there 
before him ; and, secondly, with a hope, that he might be able to encounter the 
stranger that Leila spoke of. Trusting to the fidelity of Peter and Mourazuk, he 
departed for Cabool. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

“ On Wednesday next 1 shall set out; you know 
That savage rock, the Castle of Petrella.”— Shelley. 

Ere yet the echoes of their alarm drums had ceased amid the mountains of the 
Tatar Huzaras, and while the warriors whom they summoned were rushing from 
their habitations, a message was delivered privately to Ghoolam and Meerza, explain¬ 
ing to them the reason of the alarm, and that the refusal of both Mussoum and his 
wife to admit them, was owing to the arrival of Torringmore, who was in the house 
of Mussoum when they halted with the litter of Marida. 

In fact, Torriagmore had postponed this display until Marida’s coming, on pur¬ 
pose that she might be impressed with the greater ideas of his power aqd glory, and 
accordingly the men were directed to convey her to the tent of an old woman, named 
Fazey, whence she was permitted to have a full view of the gorgeous spectacle. 
Alter it was over, she enjoyed an interview with Torringmore, and with satisfied feel¬ 
ings and assurances of protection and speedy re-union, Marida cheerfully complied 
with his wish that she would immediately set out with her conductors to the castle 
which he had chosen as his fortress and her temporary abode. 
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They arrived at the fortress in safety; a number of men were there employed by 
Torringmore in repairing the fortifications, and prudential reasons were assigned to 
Marida, why she should not for awhile be permitted to wander beyond that part of 
the castle appropriated for her reception. The old woman who had been the first 
to receive her under her roof after she had left her father’s, was the person to whom 
were confided the attendance upon and guardianship of Marida. 

Fazry did her best to instruct Marida in a knowledge of the world, of which Bhe 
herself knew little beyond what she had gleaned from details of hearsay and slaugh¬ 
ter. No doubt she practised due diligence in the discharge of her duty, she did not 
like some governesses in more polished regions, who conduct their pupils to places 
of their own resort, initiate them in intrigues and teach them to conceal their 
feelings with the utmost care, because Fazry did not understand such things;—nei¬ 
ther to scribble common place in verse, in reply to billet-doux, because she had never 
heard of lovers wooing after that fashion. But she told her all that she knew from 
experience, that women were designing, men cruel; that women would betray, men 
forsake ; that few would shew her kindness except from motives of self-interest, and 
that all would plunder her when a favorable opportunity offered. These are general 
principles, characteristic of the human race all over the world, which Fazry had ex¬ 
perienced and took great delight in acquainting her young charge, warning her against 
the dangers, which hints were nevertheless attended with the usual incredulity of 
youth. Fazry made, however, one saving clause, which caused Marida to listen to 
her other suggestions with the greater patience :—she ever admitted Torringmore’s 
virtues. lie had effectually led Fazry into the belief that in him was concentrated 
what was not to be found in all mankind, beside—and Marida was satisfied to sup¬ 
pose the world to be as Fazry described it, for what was the world to her, when he 
was virtuous ; and she was wicked enough to hope even that the whole earth should 
be iniquitous, because he would shine more glorious from the contrast. Her sus¬ 
picions, or rather her alarms occasioned by what she had heard in the course of her 
journey, had worn off, so far as regaided Torringmore, and if this world were bad, 
she thought and hoped indeed, that he alone was the spirit which should convert it 
into a paradise. 

Ghoolam and Mecrza having left their charge in safety, departed, the one to com¬ 
bine the purposes of traffic with Torringmore's interests, and to extend his fame 
and increase the number of his followers; the other, the cynic Persian, to try his 
success among his countrymen, the Kuzzilbashes, in Cabool. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

“ Fill high the bowl, 

The rich repast prepare.”— Gray. 

As Torringmore passed through the bazaar of Cabool, he heard a dervise, in the 
name of the prophet, begging a cake from a baker. Quickly descrying Torringmore, 
the former entreated his alms, and was at once recognised as his agent Meerza, so, 
that while he was apparently intent on relieving him, they parted from the throng 
to converse together in safety. Torringmore learned that his agent’s success among 
his countrymen, the Kuzzilbashes, had exceeded his utmost hopes, and that he had 
determined upon his arrival to assemble them to receive their leader in such a man¬ 
ner as not to create suspicion. With this intent they separated unt :1 the hour ap¬ 
pointed. 

Although circumstances demanded that he should be entertained without pomp, 
merely, indeed, *as a casual guest, yet each knew the homage due, and paid it with 
silent deference. Admitted into the citadel of the Bala Hussar, amongst his parti¬ 
sans, the richest viands of the season were prepared for the occasion, and discourse 
flowed freely as the destined warriors Bat at wassail in their pride. 

Meerza dealt out inexhaustible raillery upon all. Nothing deterred by Torring¬ 
more’s presence, nor abashed by the number of his assembled countrymen, he 
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trusted to his entertaining powers not to give offence, and the greater portion of 
those present were content with their diversion in indemnity for his satire. Most 
of his sallies were, it must be confessed, calculated to provoke merriment rather than 
ill-will. The ludicrous images employed by him to describe the absurdities to which 
he alluded, and his grimaces in recommending them, raised, indeed, many a laugh, 
whilst Meerza protected himself under a cloak of mirth, until exposing the 
religious delusions of sundry nations with which he was acquainted, he caused the 
Moollah himself to relax into a smile, so playfully exposed were evenhis^mpositions. 
Then he dwelt upon the advantages to bo expected from their present enterprise, 
agreeably picturing to their fancies the honors, and awakening in each breast 
anxious desires for the fortunes which awaited him ; their imaginations then filled to 
the brim with dreams of felicity and glory, he would, as if inadvertently, lash some 
custom or article of their creed, and they readily received the joke as evincing his 
excessive honesty. “ How could he,” they argued, who thus dared openly assail 
their prejudices, be insincere in his statements of their success. It is, indeed, sur¬ 
prising how far men will at times go in building up schemes of imaginary grandeur, 
and how far they will willingly forgive assaults against their prejudices, when backed 
by apparent disinterestedness and rendered mild and impalpable by a dazzling array 
of unsubstantial prospects. The glittering dew-drop in the distance arrests their 
attention, and they feel not the sunbeams which scathe their brow, while rushing to 
grasp the fancied jewel. Tasting the sweets of flattery, they lose sight ol the flat¬ 
terer’s art. Their susceptibility is lulled, while they yield to the allurement. 1 hey 
hear not accurately, and pause not to inquire : speculating, they resent not, and when, 
at length, they reflect, the concealed satire comes home to their view and they behold 
the follies of superstition ; then, while wondering how they felt not the attack, spite 
of themselves, they are unawares convinced. 

Hindoo superstitions and the savage and unseemly customs ol the northern tribes, 
were treated by him with cynic severity. Not even his own nation escaped his keen 
censure. 

“ Thou art no patriot,” at length exclaimed one of the company, who remarked 
Ills apparent want of national feeling, “ or thou would ’st not so readily expose the 
foibles of thy countrymen which thou should’st conceal, i( thou can st not defend. 

“ Thus 1 prove my patriotism,” retorted Meerza, “ did J fail to condemn the 
faults of my own countrymen when I ridiculed those ol others, it would be unfair, 
indeed : countries in the mass are but many-headed individuals, and ho would ex¬ 
hibit an ill-natured selfishness, and would deserve to be regarded as a traducer 
who was wilfully blind to his own faults ; but while he equally bares the foibles of all, 
he exhibits an honesty truly admirable, thereby proving himself an upright cynic and 
a philosopher; and, glorving in the comparison between those ol his own race and 
others, lie rejoices that his own faults are fewer than his neighbours. 

“ Thou art right friend,” said Torringmore, but wilt not be apt to get thy coun¬ 
trymen to think so." 

“ They must if they reflect,” answered Meerza, eloquent with wine and enthu¬ 
siasm, and exulting in liis leader’s approbation. “ For example, while I ridicule and 
loathe the habit of the Uzbeks which prompts them to drink grease in their tea, 
must 1 forget to condemn the bigotry of the Persian, who, when shooting an arrow, 
exclaims, ‘ may this go straight to the heart of Omar!’ thereby causing hatred and 
enmity, which nothing but the blood and slavery of cither nalion can satiate. 

One of the Persian guards entered and handed Torringmore a slip of paper, stat¬ 
ing that it had been given him by one who had retreated on the instant, lorring- 
more found it to be from the Wufladar, who was in Cabool, who desired an imme¬ 
diate interview, at a place named on the paper. She had then been daring enough 
to enter the city of her husband's enemy, personally to learn his prospects of success. 

Torringmore had had no interview with the Wufladar since he left her on his im¬ 
portant mission. She was made acquainted with its geperal purport,but was a stranger 
to his secret policy. This meeting with her was not without anxiety. The "Wufladar 
was suspicious, and her sagacity was equal to her suspicion ; her boldness superior to 
both. lie, therefore, trusted for seeuriiy to the violence of her pas'SIOl 7, of which 
she had already given many unequivocal proois. Iier eo-opciation was necessary 
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to him, and whatever might be his ulterior views, he could not dispense with ,the 
countenance of her authority. Her husband was but a cipher: not an unusual 
thing where the one is a feeble-minded man, the other a decided character : her 
admiration had, therefore, arisen because her mind was naturally alive to what it 
conceived to be great and noble, but her subsequent feelings amounted to more than 
esteem, and when, (he reflected) did woman give way to such impulses, that they did 
not blind her reason ? The queen’s caprices were to be humored in every respect. 
Not that Torringmore regarded her as a wilful mistress, who would betray if she did 
not tyrannize, but he felt the necessity of cordiality of sentiment, and this could 
only be attained by compliance. There are innumerable little points wherein wo¬ 
men will exhibit jealousy and impatience not created by matters of greater moment, 
whose violation they will resent with the bitterest acrimony ; and these emotions 
continue paramount towards their greatest favorites, those with whom they agree in 
opinion, with whom they are united in the same pursuit, abettors and accomplices in 
the same enterprise, and approvers of the same line of action. A point of etiquette 
neglected,—a word carelessly uttered—an omission unexplained—a feeling unap¬ 
preciated—a wish ungratified—a look unreturned—often suffices to raise an angry 
storm, and the strongest motives of self-interest may be found too feeble to keep it 
in check. What nature is this, despising wealth and dominion to gratify some petty 
pique—the assertion of an unsubstantial privilege ! Reader, forgive, while you 
disapprove—admire, while you censure—love, while you condemn the fine sus¬ 
ceptibility which can prefer the sway of the heart to the sceptre of the world. 
Study the deeds and words of courtesy and gentleness, turning to your own advan¬ 
tage a source of pleasure, rather than morosely spurn that ft'inale aspiration which 
dazzles her like a something noble, though it. is not so. The tide will flow, and is it 
not better to drink at the pure fountain, than vainly oppose the stream ? The heart 
which is the centre of our dearest joys, of our domestic happiness, may be excused 
for a foible—which, after all, may have its rise in softness, though harsh in its ope¬ 
ration; what is it but an overflowing spring which bursts its banks and seeks in 
tameless pride to deposit its gold upon some other plain ? Torringmore knew all 
this and studied its observance ; but not solely for the gratification of the queen, 
nor for his own enjoyment, lie had an object to attain, and was far too wise to 
allow an obstruction from so trivial a cause. The queen to him was as a beauteous 
plant on which to hang his ensign, and he must needs watch its growth, admire its 
bloom, and tend its culture. 

It was dark when Torringmore issued from the banquet into the streets of Cabool. 
He was soon on the banks of the river, and the shades of the mulberry, willow and 
poplar, flung a gloom upon his path, which the star-lit night had spared to cast—he 
felt that gloom within liis soul: deeper and more impenetrable than the waters which 
rolled beside him, were the in usings of his restless mind. The smile of proud affa¬ 
bility which had lately brightened his features in the hall of mirth, held its place no 
longer. A scornful curl writhed his lip, and, ever and anon he frowned and mo¬ 
tioned with his hand, as if to scare some phantom from before him. His steps 
faltered. Even like Catiline, he 

“ Torn by the (lemons of all passions, shewed 
Their work even by the way in which lie trode.” 

Those who saw him, then, might have doubted the identity of the man whose dig¬ 
nity impressed, whose calmness awed, and whose penetration discomfited. The 
soul which had taught the person to devote its every sense to the purposes of decep¬ 
tion—to laugh and move, and order and obey, freed from the restraints of society, 
mantled every member in its dark lineaments of hate and terror, rejoicing in its 
native strength, ^! e it convulsed its carnal tenement. Superstition held to view 
its fears, but his soul defied them. Danger, the snares of treachery, the dagger of 
the secret foe beset it round, and it frowned them into nothingness. Torringmore 
loathed mankind, yet he would fain persuade himself that he wished to serve them 
—he would crush the mighty, yet world he spare the worm ; he would. W\&A\vhy- 
self a citadel cemented with human blood, yet would look down from off its battle- 
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ments, and bless the humble husbandman. He was a man of crime, by which he 
was tortured ;—of greatness, which dazzled him,—ambition, which combined both, 
and convulsed him, and, as he walked in loneliness, he proved their power. The 
broad rich gardens of Cabool exhaled their purest fragrance, but he enjoyed it not. 
The rustling ripple of solitary waters broke near, but he heeded it not. His eye 
was fierce—his brow fevered. Where was the self-possession which looked like con¬ 
scious triumph 1 lost in the tempest of the mind, which the Bpirit strove to calm, 
but could not in its solitude, the leaves moved above him where he halted—he re¬ 
cognised the appointed spot, but did not hear their sound—shrill as is the note of 
the bulbul, it roused not him—a gentle footstep, stealthy, scarcely audible : Torring- 
more turned round with the speed of thought, the smile of welcome revisited his lip, 
and he was calm. His spirit spake, and the passions were cowered in their dungeon. 

A female form approached, closely muffled in the garb of the country. There 
was a certain fearlessness in her soft, clastic and cautious tread, which told a heart 
ready to dare all peril, whilst wisely guarding against it. A mutual glance sufficed 
for recognition, and Torringmore bowed in low obeisance. 

“ Thou art punctual, brave man,” she said, “ I thank thee.” 

“ Shall a spirit from yon azure depths invite me,” said Torringmore, in the lan¬ 
guage of adulation, “ and shall thy servant not answer ?” 

“ Thou art worthy of all honor,” was the reply, “ May thy strength be even like 
thy fidelity, and mountains shall grow smooth before thee ! How fareth thy enter¬ 
prise ?" 

“ Well and bravely—the Momunds, Khyberees, Ghiljees, and Huzara tribes have 
already promised aid—the Toorkmuns also muster for the battle—the villages of 
Hindoo-Koosh shall soon, throughout their range, be ready for thy service.” 

“ How sayest thou ?" she questioned, “ I know that thou hast skill to march 
together mutual enemies, but how canst thou be sure they will not quarrel by the 
way ?” 

“ Their very enmity to each other I make the gale which sets the waves in mo¬ 
tion—they will go forth unheeding to do aught but spoil and slay.” 

“ But when they meet—will not the hostile tides clash in wrath and turbulence ?” 

“ Glory of women, nay—in each tribe I have my faithful partisans—men who 
understand my purpose and value the cause in which I am engaged—men more 
enlightened than their fellows, who will not be so moved by slight differences of 
creed or clanship—these men are chiefs in their respective habitations—they are 
known to each other—have led the foray together:—thus devoted to me and to them¬ 
selves, their troops will follow by conventional impulse—besides, I have appointed a 
set time for them to assemble in my mountain fortresses—they look upon me as an 
emanation from the prophet, sent forth to make them brethren, and sweep the 
world with the strength of Islam.” 

“ And so thou art,” exclaimed the woman with audriration, “ the essence of di¬ 
vine wisdom, which nought can overthrow.” 

“ I am weak, except as thy deputy,” continued Torringmore, “ and as such, only, 
they know me—if I am thy prophet, be it so—I ask no prouder name—but they 
are taught only to obey me as thy servant, zealous, yet but as a servant: mighty, a9 
they regard me to be, they think thee mightier still—thee they believe to be the 
angel which shall bless them in their hour of triumph—far be it from me to usurp 
the honor.” 

'With glowing looks of wordless rapture, she drew near; her arms clasped him, 
and they trembled. With well-dissembled art, Torringmore seemed to manifest a 
corresponding passion. When next he spoke, his tones were faint and tremulous. 

“ Thou art my greatness— my power, ” ho whispered, “ thy slave am I till death 
—a band of Afghans organized, disciplined and devoted—composed of "hostile tribes 

the germ of the mighty host which shall restore the Shah to his Hereditary throne, 
are not far distant—even here, in the city of thy enemy art thou safer than thou 
thinkest—five hundred blades would drench in gore the courts of the Bala Hissar, 
ere thou should 'st suffer harm.” 

He paused—there was no reply, except by a closer pressure from her, who had 
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well nigh forgot, in the drunkenness of love her dream of pomp and glory. Tor- 
ringmore resumed :— * 

“ And here already hast thou thy soldiers and thy worshippers. Some have de¬ 
parted from these their native streets to swell thy ranks, and many more shall go, 
and many more remain, but all are ready, when the drum shall beat, to strike the 
usurper down-and kneel to thee for praise.” 

“ Thou hast it,” responded his companion softly, concentring the praise she was 
to bestow on many, to the one loved object before her: “ hark ! the bulbul talks of 
love—the loves of queens and warriors—methinks thou art a warrior Torringmore 
—and we are here—alone.” She sunk into silence. 

“ A warrior whose highest guerdon is to have drawn his sword beneath so bright 
a constellation,” observed Torringmore, still pretending an ardor which he did not 
feel, but embarrassed how to give a new turn to the discourse. 

“ It is a constellation which would borrow more than half its brightness from the 
martial halo which should surround it.” 

“ Behold me at thy feet,” said Torringmore, “ a slave to wait upon thy lightest 
pleasure, but in the midst of power, remember prudence—there may be eyes upon 
us—those glancing waves might babble syllables to listening ears.” 

“ True," was the reply, as she somewhat coldly withdrew from immediate contact, 
“ true— my love was warm—I could have almost forgotten prudence—thou hast no 
more to say—farewell!” 

Torringmore hastened to conciliate. “ Glory of the earth,” he said, “ kindle not 
the flame which would consume me, but which must not burn for thy dishonor— 
pardon me—thy dignity is my worship, as thy person, is ray desire—we part,—but 
once again will meet, with flowers of triumph strewed around us—then—aye, now— 
beneath these whispering leaves—here—or I die—die before I have wrought ven¬ 
geance on thy foes—tell me, when shall I do thee homage ?” 

The WufFadar sighed, but forgiveness beamed from her eyes—she waved her 
hand—receded a single step, as if fearful that her resolution would be overcome, and 
then answered—“ In that moment when thou slialt be at liberty to forget that I am 
queen.” 

She retreated instantly, and was lost to the view of Torringmore, who rose not 
until she had disappeared—and then returned into the streets of Cabool, 

Here he gave Mecrza the orders necessary for the disposal and management of 
his adherents ; he, as lie was wont, drafted a body of chosen men from among them, 
whom he dispatched to join the other bands headed by Mourazuk and Peter. Hav¬ 
ing posted these where they might be most readily called together in the hour of 
action, he departed for the territory of the Seik., 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

“ Is this a dagger which I see before me, 

The handle toward my hand?"— Macbeth. 

Tiie first person to whom Torringmore addressed himself on arriving in Lahore was 
a Mahometan of his acquaintance. From the hatred with which the humbled Mus¬ 
sulman looked on the professors of the Scik creed, the latter entered readily into 
his views for the destruction or subjugation of the Raja, and informed him respect¬ 
ing the court of Runjeet Sing. They walked usually from the city, and consulted 
together in the fields. 

“ And who is this Russian diplomatist,” with scornful bitterness, demanded the 
chieftain, in one t)f these rambles; “ this Russian diplomatist, that promises such 
danger from his counsels, and lays his schemes with so much skill and caution ?” 

“ A man who affects no style of living,” was the answer, “ seems to be consider¬ 
ably in the confidence of the Maharaja, by report, at least, which also declares him 
to be possessed of much secret treasure—it is whispered by many pretending to be 
clear-sighted in such matters that he is an envoy from the coast of St. Petersburg!!.” 
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“ Envoy,” echoed Torringmore, “ spy, is the true word—no matter—there are 
many like him—what if Russian cunning circumvent the Raja, and deceive British 
vigilance—let the Raja and the British look to it—ours is a cause to be advanced, 
not impeded, by the downfall of eilher’s power,”—he paused, then added, “ I would 
fain see the court of the Raja,—perchance, 1 might recognise this Russian among 
them. 

“ The Raja is to hold a hunt to-morrow*—the principal officers of his court will 
attend, and many of his troops—he will mingle in the sports, and we will contrive 
some means whereby thou mayest intermix with the Raja's household.” 

“ Agreed,” said the other. 

“ His cunning exceeds whatever I could have given him credit for,” thought the 
wily chief, “ if he has been able to trace my footsteps and ingratiate himself with 
the Raja.” 

An Acali or Nihung fanatic here came towards them with furious gestures, bran¬ 
dishing his sword, and shewing every possible symptom of the destructive tendency 
of religious phrenzy. As he approached, Torringmore went forward to accost him, 
but his companion would have withheld him. 

“ He is dangerous,” he said, “ approach him not—the Baja himself desires to 
conciliate these men, and hesitates to encounter them.” 

“ So much the better,” replied his leader ; “ they and the Raja may be made 
mutual foes—each party wishes to establish a precedence over the other, and where 
that is the case, the religious side, being the weaker, will not object to indirect me¬ 
thods to obtain their ends.” As he spoke, the fanatic approached, exclaiming 
fiercely:— 

“ Who are ye who dare profane the sanctity of the blessed Grinth—the pestilence 
shall overtake you—the swift destruction which waits upon all who follow' not the 
ordinances of religion shall consume you.” 

“ Let us return and avoid this man,” suggested Torringrnore’s trembling com¬ 
panion. “ Why ?” enquired his superior. The man looked surprised at the calm, 
brief question. 

It is better he should exhaust his fury in the jungle than heap liis curses on our 
heads, or wreak his violence on our persons.” 

“ The former are contemptible, and, for the latter, force must conquer force,” said 
the other. 41 Dost thou not fear ?” asked the man. 

“ Thou mayest talk of fear to those who have something to lose by encountering 
peril, or nothing to gain from success. The greatest cowards have learned to despise 
dangers which led to emolument,—T could rehearse thee kings and generals in 
proof of this. If such motives can form heroes out of cowards, talk not, then, to 
me of fear?” The Nihung drew near. 

41 Stand apart,” commanded the chieftain, that I may deal with this fanatic. 

His companion complied. The Nihung "hook his sword threateningly in the face 
of Torringmore who threw a bag of money on the ground before him ; but the 
fanatic stamped with ferocious indignation upon the coin, and by significant gestures 
intimated the self-denying nature of his profession, and how little he could be in¬ 
fluenced by the considerations of worldly avarice. 

44 Holy man,” said Torringmore, in a tone of respectful calmness, “ think not I 
meant to offend thee by my offering—I did intend it merely as the means whereby 
thy faith might win precedence. But there is yet a surer way to the power which 
ye strive for. The Raja Runjeet is the enemy of thy sect, at least he would will¬ 
ingly repress their authority—remove bin), and there is nought able to resist its 
sovereign sway throughout the Punjab.” 

It was amazing to behold the sudden change wrought in the manner of the fana¬ 
tic, as he listened to the daring chief coolly talking of the assassination of the Baja 
and pointing out the bloody road,;fry which he should establish*the dominion so dear 
to all of his description. Thu^'fhey held a protracted conference, and as they con¬ 
versed, side by side, it was evident that, sameness of purpose had produced mutual 
confidence—that Torringmore wa& dictating the dark design, while the play of cor¬ 
responding feelings disturbed the other’s brow into a scowl of the determined zealot, 

[court magazine.] 
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and that the ravings of the bigot were quieted .into the deep silence of the cold, 
subtle, calculating priest. 

At length they parted. The Nihung returned to his place, and Torringroore, 
having rejoined his former associate, entered into earnest discourse, while they pur¬ 
sued their way towards the city. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

-The attempt, and not the deed 

Confounds us ."~Macbeth. 


The festivities and sports of the following day were ushered in with much pomp and 
magnificence. The horses of the Maharaja were led before, he himself and his chiefs 
being mounted on elephants. Two of those animals bore houdahs of gold, in one of 
which his highness sat. Six or seven others followed with his courtiers and favorites, 
which, with a small body of cavalry and a field-piece, formed his escort. The amuse¬ 
ment of hunting was one to which the Raja was much devoted, and he seldom 
neglected anything likely to increase the magnificence of its effect. On this occasion, 
however, he indulged in more than ordinary splendor, as the spectacle was more 
immediately intended for flic gratification of certain officers, who, were passing on 
a government mission through his territories, llunjeet appeared to be anxious 
to testify by every possible demonstration his high sense of the distinguished pre¬ 
sence of his guests. A suite of tents had been fitted up for their exclusive use, 
while the presents with which he marked his favor, was only equalled by the affability 
and condescension of his behaviour. 

Crowds of soldiers were visible along the road ; porters and messengers, bearing 
fruits and lire luxuries of the Punjciub in their utmost, variety, mingled with throngs 
of persons destined to swell the pomp of the festivity or enjoy the magnificence of 
the spectacle. Nothing, indeed, could he more superb than Kunjeet Sing’s encamp¬ 
ment. A large pavilion of red cloth, surrounded by a wide stretch of wall of the 
same materials, marked the Raja’s place of sojourn ; while his troops and chiefs were 
stationed in various groups of tents disposed in rich and picturesque order around. 
To convey an idea of the general splendor of the encampment, it will be sufficient to 
describe a single suite. The tents forming this were of dash mere shawls, the whole 
about fourteen feet square. Two of these were connected by tent-walls of the same 
material, while the intervening space was shaded by a lofty screen, supported on 
four massy poles, adorned with silver. The shawls of one tenl were red, of the 
other, white, lit each, stood a camp bed, with curtains of Cashmere shawls, the 
whole impressing the spectator with the idea of a fairy habitation rather than an 
encampment in the jungles of the Purijaub. 

In due time, the amusements of the day proceeded, and the hunt was prosecuted 
with much animation. Among the hunters was one. iicjjt recognised by the Raja to 
belong to his troops, but whose prowess and agility in puHuing the task of slaughter 
created general attention and remark. 

Runjeel, watched with the keenest admiration, as hog after hog fell beneath the 
blade of the stranger. At length lie made enquiry of those about him. “ "Who is 
he that so surpasseth the troops of the Maharaja in their customary sport?” 

“ None knowoth,” was the answer of one who stood by . “ he came from Lahore, 
among the spectators, it is said, but did not show himself in the hunt until the 
soldiers were warm in'the sport.” 

“ I am sorry Re is not one of my soldiers himself,” remarked the Raja, “see how? 
he springs foremost in every encounter—anticipates the every blow of the uplifted 
sword— ha ! he comes this way !—that huge beast,Rights bravely !—lie approaches! 
Make way!” he cried, as the animal, detached as if by accident from the herd, 
rushed foaming up, with the admired pursuer, close upon him. The boar passed 
beneath the very houdah of the Raja’s elephant, which curled up its trunk instinctively 
I 2— (court magazine) —NOVEMBER, 1841. 
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as If apprehensive of danger. The pursuer was upon his track, he heeded not the 
presence of the Raja, the intensity of the excitement affording a sufficient excuse. 
He went swiftly on—his eye ghneing, on one of the retinue who in gaudy uni¬ 
forms surrounded the Raja, and whispered that none but he might hear, “ I have 
found thee.” 

Though the, man' turned pale, no one heeded. A few paces more, and the boar 
rolled in the dust; while tlie’teuccessful hunter instantly mingled in the group of 
his busy Associates. A clamor of applause greeted him, the Maharaja himself loudly 
declaring his praises.” 

“ 4- hundred rupees,” he cried, “ for that warrior, who slays like one whose arm 
is mighty to oppose an army." 

The man' was now re-engaged in the chase, and there seemed to be no difficulty 
in tracing his progress through the wild and animating melee. 

“ Amurath,” he said, to one of his„ retinue, “ hast thou got such hunters in thy 
country to slay the hoars, and face the enemies of thy land ?” 

“ There are many,” replied Amurath, with a slight embarrassment of manner, 
“who to my knowledge would equal him in courage; yet know I but one that 
could surpass him in deeds of slaughter.'' 

*' He is a brave man," remarked the Raja, “ bring him before me.” 

■ Measures were immediately taken to execute Runjeet's orders, and messengers 
were despatched (o bring the man who had thus secured the favor of their ruler. 
Already had the fortunate soldier made enemies in several who in imagination beheld 
him eclipse themselves or enjoying a power and place for which they themselves had 
long been striving, and already was invention at work tolesstn the pretensions, or in¬ 
jure the reputation of the adventurer. As it turned out, however, there was no occa¬ 
sion for their feats, and no opportunity to display their talents of intrigue—that bane 
of happiness which distracts all courts —the familiar spirit of the palace, —whether it 
be the habitation of the pet'ty despot, the limited ruler or mighty conqueror, 
death knocks alike at the cottage o( the poor and the towers of kings, hut the 
miseries of intrigue wait upon pomp alone, and howl a solitary, dismal welcome to 
the footsteps of royalty. <■ 

They searched throughout the retinue of the Raja, but the man who had signa¬ 
lised himself was not to be found. Some said that they had seen him pursue a hog 
which had escaped from (he circle of troops, and they supposed he had been carried 
away to a distance by the spirit of the chase. Others reported that his sword was 
broken, and that he had returned lo obtain another; while others asserted that he 
had been within a few paces of themselves—that, they had heard from their cam- 
panions of the command of the Raja, and that a moment after they could not see the 
man, but marked one in a different garb, whom they had not before observed en¬ 
gaged in the hunt. But he too had now disappeared, and they were about to return 
to the Maharaja wilh tidings of their disappointment, when one of the spectators 
informed them that the man whom they sought, wearied and heated with exertion, 
had gone to lisSfhe in the Ravee —previous to the Baja making known his wishes— 
but that be would doubtless soon return. * 

In the mean time the festmil proceeded, and the splendor qf the Maharaja’s tents 
was only equalled by the munificence of his entertainment, fie indulged fieely in 
thel quors of his country, and while he conversed wifli his usually inquisitive acute¬ 
ness' respecting the customs and policy of the several European nations, he failed not 
to make frequent enquiry about the man whose prowess had so much attracted his 
attention during the hunt • but he came not, and Runjeet, shewed no small dissatisfac¬ 
tion at the circumstance. There was, however, one of the company who sat beside 
him, with whom he seemed to discourse with particular delight“Amurath," said 
he, “ I have a, strong suspicion that that man is not a native of thei Punjaub.” 

“ Your highness may be right,” was (lie answer, “ but whence such suspicion ?” 

“ I wearcoly know- 1 have few such hunters in my dominions, and 1 cannot help 
envying the ruler, to whom he owes his service : what wonders could 1 not accomplish 
had 1 such men for soldiers—I should feel myself invincible—thou shaft make strict 
enquiry in Lahore.” 
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He had scarcely spoken, when a man arose from behind him, and a dagger gleamed 
in the hand which be raised to strike the deadly blow. Amurath' caught his arm 
as it descended, ere the steel had reached the person of the Maharaja. The guards 
rushed round, and the Acali fanatic, the same who had met and conferred with Tor- 
ringmore, was discovered to be the intended assassin. All was alarm and ^onfusion. 
The banquet was hastily broken up, *and the I\lahara.ja retired ,tq interrogate the 
fanatic and endeavour to investigate his motives or discover his instigator^. •< From 
his acknowledgment, under promise of a pardon, the Raja found that he who had 
suggested the commission of the deed, was Torringmore ; that it was the same too 
who had distinguished himself at the hunt and heard that the inducement held out was 
the establishment of the supremacy of his sect. On this Amurath observed that the 
name was that of one whom he had known long before, and that with the Maharaja’s 
permission lie would strive to find out whether it was the same, bis knowledge of 
the individual affording a greater facility for’discovery. Thp Maharaja assented, 
bat, undismayed by his late peril, still expressed a wish that so skilful or so danger¬ 
ous a soldier might be induced to join his own standard rather than suffer death or 
eoniinuc his foe. Amurath promised compliance. The Acali was unable to name 
Torringmore’s abode, and Amurath was left, to his own means for the accomplish¬ 
ment of liis purpose, being permitted to employ the most decisive measures, in case 
the delinquent should prove refractory. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“ If yon go out in your own semblance 

You die, Sir John. Unless you go out disguised.”— Merry Wive* q f Windsor. 


The first intelligence which Torringmnre received of the events of the day subse¬ 
quent to his leaving the hunt, was from the mouth,of his host in Lahore who Game 
to him while awaiting the issue of the Acali’s enterprise which he knew would be 
immediately rumored on its accomplishment. 

“ A reward is offered for thy apprehension,” he said, “ and even now the troops 
of the Raja are in search of thee—nay, 1 have heard that (liey know thy residence 
and are approaching—what sayest thou ?” 

“ The Maharaja may be powerful and politic, but he is not strong enough to detain 
me against my will.” 

“ If he should hear thy boast, thou would'sf perchance think thyself wiser not to 
have utlcred it.” 

“ Ilark-ye, friend,” replied tlie other, with a look of contempt. “ The Afghans 
war with the Seiks—thou art a Seik, and I here defy thee and thy master; let him 
take me if he can—but mark me, should l escape, the Afghan steel shall crop down 
the flowers of Lahore, and I will then remember that thou hast a neck to fit a bow¬ 
string—so, do thy pleasure, friend,—do thy pleasure.” > And folding his arms dis¬ 
dainfully, he sauntered, aside, as if to give the other full time to weigh his menace 
and form a resolution. 

“ I /ear not thy menace,” he replied, in a tone of friendship, after brief silence, "but 
would serve thee. I love to make the brave my friends, and i hate the Raja for his 
creed. 1 have to tell thee, then, that an Acali fanatic has made an attempt on the 
life of Runjcet Sing, but being detected confessed his employer's name ; and even 
now, ihe troops of the Raja are in search of the strange hunter, whom they call Tor¬ 
ringmore, and thou art he.*’ 

" ’Tis true,” asserted the chieftain, “ I am he; wilt thou befriend me ?” 

" I will,” replied tile man, frankly. 

No more was said, but they instantly repaired together into a more private room, 
where they put on disguises. 

When the men commissioned by the Raja, with Amurath at their head, surrounded 
the house, they found it untenanted; but while they yet lingered on the Suspected 
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premises, two dervises issued from the gates of Lahore and pursued their way 
across the Punjaub. They declared themselves to be on a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of a saint, but the circumstance of their hiring horses and pushing rapidly for the 
territories of Cabool agreed not with the assertion. When enquiry was made at the 
gates, it was at once concluded, which may be already guessed, that the dervises 
were none otherp than Torringmore and his host, who were now too far onwards 
for hasty pursuit, but Amnrnth having explained to the Maharaja his suspicions that 
his foe might endeavour to avail himself of the hostility of the Afghan nation to 
attempt a plundering expedition into the Seik dominions requested to be allowed a 
certain number of men to repair 1o ihe frontiers, and check any movement of the 
kind, while he strove by all possible means to get tlie chief into bis power. The 
Raja, ever willing to chastise the Afghan nation, readily granted him the troops, 
and having received the final wishes and commands of his master, A mu ruth marched 
for the quarter beyond the Indus, where he knew that his enemy would be likely to 
halt. It need now then be scarcely mentioned, [that this Amurath and he of whom 
Leila spoke to Torringmorc, was one and the same individual. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

" Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon them.” 

Twelfth Night, or ll r hat You Will. 

As soon as the Cabool leader found himself beyond the dominions of the Maharaja, 
he hastened to flic dwelling of an old acquaintance to arrange the contemplated at¬ 
tack. The dwelling of his friend was in the mountain fastness, but not in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of his troops, and he made it only a temporary halting place after 
his journey, lie had scarcely arrived ere a man requested to see him. Admitted to a 
private audience, the man declared himself an ambassador from tlu* Raja of Lahore, 
who, he said, having discovered his retreat, had sent him with offers of friendship, 
provided he would entdV the Raja’s service, at the same time remonstrating with 
him upon the futility of any scheme against so powerful an adversary. 

“ It musl not be,” replied Torringmorc, haughtily, “ the robbers of the Hima¬ 
laya live by spoil, and those who would command them live by conquest.” 

“ Conquest will not always gain thee the friendship thou dost now reject,” argued 
the ambassador. 

“ 1 reject not friendship, but will not be circumvented by its treacherous seem¬ 
ing,” was the reply. 

“ The Syik is wise and sincere, he will not profess that which lie dolli not feel,” 
observed the envoy. 

“ The Seik,” retorted the chieftain, “ is a ruler of men, and won his present 
height by his knowledge of thoin~-he hath not forgotten the arts by which he rose.” 

“ He hath power,” pursued the envoy. 

“ Of which 1 would deprive him,” rejoined the other. 

“ He would give it thee,” urged his opponent. 

** Aye,” sneered Torringmorc, “ until it should be his pleasure to resume it with 
my life—he is wise, thou sayest—’tis wisely spoken— your wise men bear no rivals, 
/ suffer none.” 

“ To conquer, is not so easy as to comply; nor to command, so easy as to accept,” 
remonstrated the ambassador. 

“ When thy master hath subdued me, he will not ask my compliance, and he will 
take care to command in what he chooses I should accept,” replied the chief, with 
increased haughtiness. 

“ Thou art unjust, to the character of the Raja—his chief delight is mercy—he 
is the glory of his people.” 

” So be it,” said Torringmorc, “ his virtues will make him a more worthy prey 
and he will suffer with resignation—what more ?” 

“ He is wealth/,” suggested the ambassador. 
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“ He was not so when a prisoner,” was the answer* , 

“ He ofFers it to thee,” continued the other. 

“ I thank him, but would rather take it,” resumed Torringmore, with a sarcastic 
smile. 

“ He loves the brave, and would make thy reward equal thy valor,” urged the 
messenger of the Seik. 

“ He must know the brave cannot be won by words," returned the chief, “ he won 
not so the Punjauh ; if lie thinks me brave, he must so win me," 

“ Nevi to himself in state, in honor, in affluence sbalt thou be,” urged the envoy, 

“ it is his royal promise.” 

“ I thank him, but reject it.” 

“ And scorn it ?” added the diplomatist. 

“ Aye, if thou will have it so," was the reply. “ l scorn most things, and most 
of all the things which would bring me into scorn.” 

" Is this tby answer to the Raja ?” 

“ No,” answered Torringmore, with imperturbable calmness. 

“ How sayesl, thou ?” enquired the envoy eagerly. 

“ That 1 have not yet told time my answer - I have but rejected bis solicitations." 

“ The Raja scorns to solicit; lie offered to make thee great,” remarked his op¬ 
ponent. 

“ Arid as T said before, I thank him—’tis great in him to be so moved by great¬ 
ness, blit greater to reject the greatness which degrades us—tell lliy master this 
saying —be '« one will understand it.” 

“ I may not parley longer with thee—art thou resolved ?” enquired the ambas¬ 
sador. 

I told thee so, before,” was the reply; “ and thank thee now that tliou art 
about to end.” 

“ Then thou dost defy the most high and mighty Maharaja of Lahore ?” asked 
the envoy. 

“ Aye,” answered the Agha, “ 1 measure not my words.”, 

“ Then hear the sentence which he pronounces on the contumacious.” 

“ Proceed,” said the chieftain. 

“ The Raja hath declared that if taken within his territories he will slay thy fol¬ 
lowers without mercy, torture and maim thy body to the death, and give thy flesh 
to the hogs of the Punjauh, that so all men shall know when petty plunderers dare to 
refuse his proffered kindness, and take warning fiom such an example.” 

“ Now hoar my answer to the Raja thy master,” returned Torringmore. Ere 
another spring shall have scattered its fruits upon the gardens of the Slialimar, the 
troops of Cabool shall revel in his harem—the plains of the Punjauh shall ble laid de¬ 
solate—the voices of the orphan and widow shall he loud throughout his land — and 
the king of Cabool, whose servant Lam, shall have the Raja at his mercy, unless the 
courage which he hath so long shewn prompt him to prefer a speedy death to dis¬ 
grace and captivity—begone, and do thy bidding.” 

The man lingered as if to give the chieftain time to consider the full extent of his 
danger; but the latter laid his hand upon his sword and said :—“ delay not—I have 
listened long and patiently—if in an hour hence thou shall he found within the out¬ 
skirts of this my present hold, thou never shalt behold the Raja’s face to bring this 
message.” 

The embassador made a humble obeisance,‘uttered a respectful sulam, and departed. 

From this rencontre Torringmore knew that Amurath was aware of his place 
of retreat, and was, perhaps, on his track, pursuing him with the Raja’s troops, 
and the very circumstance of sending <the ambassador migl t. have been a lure to 
entice him to the toils. Accordingly, he forthwith left his piesent abode, and pre¬ 
pared to take measures of precaution and defence. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

“ And yet is merely innocent flirtation 

Not quite adultery, but adulteration.”— Byron, 

* 

We must now conduct the reader whither Mourazuk and Peter had been left by 
their leader in charge of his mountaineer myrmidons. Here love affairs were inter¬ 
mingled tyith preparations for war, and private feuds of jealousy threatened to in¬ 
volve the general interest in confusion. Mourazuk's gallantries quickly roused Leila's 
resentment,* and slit, at last, plainly told the Khyberee, that she no longer loved 
him ; and to prove the truth of her assertion, she instantly parted from his society, 
and sought Peter’s whenever she could. 1 After their former intimacy, Mourazuk 
could ill brook Leila's sudden whim, notwithstanding his own amorous aberrations ; 
especially as Leila, by all the equivocal arts of a coquette ridiculed him for his pas¬ 
sion whenever ^she .happened to be thrown in his way : tantalizing him with every 
exciting art of apparent conciliation and returning affection, she would almost in a 
breath laugh him to scorn, and confer the coveted gratification on his rival. 

Mourazuk was therefore fully resolved to be revenged on Peter, whom he now re¬ 
garded as the destroyer of his peace. It was strange, indeed, to see that she whom 
he had affected to despise, should create his utmost jealousy, lie could be unaffected 
by her abuse ; her coldness, her whims her very death, without shrinking ; but his 
vanity made rivalship far worse than all, yet felt lie nought of love, until he witnessed 
another’s preference, lie walk 'd gloomily onward,’ 1 pondering on the speediest and 
surest means for Peter’s destruction and the most terrific mode of conveying to the 
inponstant Leila the fatal,information. Some thoughts, as if of fear, also crossed his 
mind. Peter was high in Torringmore’s confidence and esteem, and, further, he was 
charged with his guardianship. Should he, then, who was his protector, become his 
slayer ? The violation of his plighted word—wrath of his leader—indignation of his 
tribe and subsequent disgrace successively occurred to him - but his fit of jealousy* 
subdued every prudent thought, and urged him to take vengeance. The spot was 
unpropitious for the whisperings of mercy. He gazed around upon the desolate out¬ 
line, to which the hard and leafless crag formed a narrow boundary, and his en¬ 
tranced soul revelled in visions of blood. 

“ Aye, here be it—here 1 slew the Momund, who dared to beard me at our moun¬ 
tain feast; it was the last time he feasted, methinks. Here, too, they meet— 
Leila and Peter—it used to be Leila and Mourazuk—curse on them ! the curse of 
the prophet! Here he shall see his last of life—and here shall she behold him die, 
and drink his blood ; both, both shall know that Mourazuk hath still a sword for 
sacrifice, although no longer possessing a heart for love or pity." 

With naked sabre Mourazuk spent his impatience on the flinty barriers, whilst 
sparks flew from the steel, like the fiery emblems of the spirit which, chafed, was 
ready to burst forth in flame on collision with a hated rival. IJis resolution was 
fixed : that night’they were to meet, and his vengeance would be satisfied. He now 
departed towards his habitation, to brood over fancied wrong, until the darksome hour 
summoned him to his deed of slaughter. On his way he observed Leila approaching, 
lie would haveshunned her, but some indefinable cause impelled him towards the ob¬ 
ject he would of all others have most, avoided. Leila was singing. What a contrast to 
his thoughts—burning: with remorseless jealousy—and her light hearted effusions of 
a rude but harmless affection. Mourazuk would rather have encountered a hungry 
tiger than have met her. No sooner had she perceived him, than she marked his 
distempered mien and sullen mood. Tripping lightly to his side, and tapping him 
on the shoulder with as much gentleness as her-brawny arms could admit, she said:— 

“ What! thou lookest darkly to-day—what ailest thee, Mourazuk?” 

The Khyberee drew up, eyed her for a moment with a bitter sneer, and then 
answered in a sarcastic voice :—"Nothing, Leila, nothing; but thou shalt know 
more to-night, if thou wilt con^e to me after thou meetest Peter Pulakoff.” 

He moved away, whilst Leila silently watched his receding figure, and at length 
gave vent to her suspicions in soliloquy. 
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“ He hath determined evil in his heart against Peter Pulakoff. Mourazuk is 
jealous—I have made him thus jealous of Peter Pulakoff’—well ! if he kill Peter,— 
poor fellow !—he will do it for love of me ; so far it is a triumph for me; but then 
I had rather be wooed with Biniles than wan by bloodshed. 1 cannot say I ever 
loved Mourazuk better : when he came with his stern look and dripping sabre from the 
foray though it made him famous and the damsel spraised him for it. Fame must be 
a bloody fiend. Kind words and constancy for Leila. How can love, which doth 
rejoice in kindling life, have birth in strokes of death. Mourazuk loves to kill ; that 
is hateful, but then he would kill for Leila's sake. Well, it is’his rough nature—I 
forgive him ; yet must not he kill Peter Pulakoff—I like him too; ff" he wish to 
kill him it is quite enough to satisfy Leila, and then will she intercede, an angel of 
mercy—fit character for a woman—he must not kill Peter Pulakoff.” 

With these overpowering sentiments, Leila hastened away,, inlending to gain an 
interview with Peter and reflect on her way how she could best apprise lfiin of his 
dange0without openly accusing Mourazuk or leaving him exposed to the stigma 
of intentional murder. She fancied she had a plan that would answer. Such various 
inodes of giving information are just the province of woman. They have a delight¬ 
ful, indirect method, as if by instinct, of declaring their wishes, their love, and even 
their fears. They inform others all that is necessary to be known, while they raise 
a screen of agreeable ambiguity, behind which, when pressed by emergency, their 
modesty or prudence may find a secure shelter, or, at least, they fancy so. What 
matter if otherwise, while they please ami solace : it is only a sunset struggling more 
gloriously through the light fleece of unsubstantial vapor. 

Though born in the habitations of barbarism, Leila possessed the noblest endow¬ 
ments, and derived from them the fullest gratification. And as she meditated upon 
her plans of vindication and rescue, she felt as much pleasure in the consciousnes- 
of her own ingenuity, as in him whose life she was bent to save. 

It chanced that Peter had-inclined to the sentimental, and with a sense attuned 
to the voice of nature had that da}' rambled in the direction of the ravine which 
Mourazuk had determined should he witness of his tragic deed. Wilds such as these, 
where eaves echo but the torrent’s roar, where forests become vocal with but the 
melody of birds or the bleatiugs from flocks, have been ever the congenial haunt of 
the sentimentalist. Peter had, too, arrived at tha! happy time of life, when imagina¬ 
tion revels, unpalled by the satiety of autumn, unehilled by winter’s blasts. To him, 
creation was a field of hope —of pleasure : and though there might be but barrenness 
upon the surface, lie saw, within, the gems of a garden of flowers. Ilis own soul 
budded with the sneds of love. 

As he turned a corner of the rock, he met Leila. She approached him familiarly, 
and throwing her muscular arms round his person, raised him in her embrace, from 
the ground. 

“1 will accompany thee,” she said ; “ thou should’st not walk these passes alone.” 

“ Why, Leila?” asked Peter ; “ 1 love to be alone, sometimes.” 

“ Because 1 should bear thee company. I will tell thee stories about these plaices. 
The men of our tribe are great warriors; there is scarce a stone or hill around that 
hath not been the scene of a battle, and some of them have been so bloody, that even 
friends have killed each other in the encounter.” t 

' “ Indeed,” exclaimed Peter, who wondered what could be the motive of her words. 

“ Oh ! yes—men are not sometimes so friendly in reality, as they seem. I’ve 
found that out—they call us women jealous—but I have known men do such acts for 
jealousy as I should shudder at.” 

“ I am hot jealous, Leila, “ observed Peter with a smile. 

“ No—thou art too innocent to be jealous aS yet--hut wait—a time will come 
when thou wilt not like to see another kiss the mistress of thy love—come hither—I’ll 
tell thee a story - attend me to the spot—I’ll shew it thee.” 

“ What spot!” enquired Peter with some curiosity. 

Leila took him behind the rock and shewed where the torrent had worn a path 
beneath the precipice. * 

“ On that path,” she said, a battle took place. A Momund and a Khyberee halted 
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before each other; they seemed to be friendly—yet they were jealous of each other, 
and the Khyberee resolved upon revenge ; but he loved, and so there was excuse for 
him because he did the deed, not so much through the desire of blood, as to rid 
himself of a rival. I trust none considers thee a rival—at least none of our tribe— 
they are so terribly revengeful Peter—these passes are dangerous to walk alone :— 
here, as I was saying, the Khyberee resolved upon revenge-—he watched the Mo- 
mund as he came alone, and upon that path they met—each was armed with a sword, 
tile Khyberee would have revenge— so they fought, and the blood was scattered upon 
theciags— if the Momund had not come alone, the deed would not have been—thou 
should'st not come alone along these passes, Peter—they fought—the Khyberee con¬ 
quered -he slew the Momund— but lie; loved, and so we will forgive him—the body 
of the Moinund was left rotting in the sun, and when the snows melted the torrent 
swelled and bore it from the sight, but the Khyberee gloried in the deed, and oft 
fiom the cliffs above us he hath stopped to gaze upon the place which marked his 
victory—on yonder toppling crag I have seen him. Q 

Leila looked upwards as she spoke, shrieked and staggered back upon Peter, who 
looked up too where the finger of Leila yet pointed, and saw Mourazuk stooping 
over a ledge of rock, his match-lock iri his hand, whose muzzle was pointed where 
they stood. Suddenly, as impelled by some invincible power, he altered its level—the 
flash from the discharge was seen— the report was borne to them in thundering echoes, 
and a Jamb which had been sporting in playful innocence upon an adjoining height 
fell bathed in blood beside their feet. Peter took up the victim of Mourazuk's way¬ 
ward impulse, and cast another rcproachlul glance upwards, but the Khvbcroe had 
disappeared and nothing met his view but the rock and Hie sulphureous vapor of the 
discharge, which still curled in filmy volumes round the summit. 

A dark suspicion of the Khyl eree’s real intention crossed bis mind, lie was there, 
and with Leila the mistress- though neglected—of Mourazek ; he w'as then a rival 
and against him perchance would have been aimed the fatal bullet, had not chance, or 
nature, or sudden remorse created a change of purpose. Leila gazed upon him with 
a cold bewildered stare, to assure herself that he was not the sufferer instead of the 
bleeding creature which he was holding. 

“ Thou wilt forgive him,” she said, in raving accents, “jealous men are mad ; 
’twas not thus, he—not he, but the Khyberee, slew the Momund, it was in fair com¬ 
bat on this path. Peter—Peter PulakoH', walk not this path alone, it is dangerous. 
I will go with thee, and save tliee from danger; let us leave it now.” 

Leila caught Peter’s arm abruptly, and dragging him forward, hurriedly left the 
place, and neither stopped nor spoke until she reached her own hut, whence her lover 
returned home full of thought. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

“ For him thou labor ’st by thy flight to shun, 

Yet runn’st toward him still .’’—Measure for Measure. 

Leila did not in reality prefer Peter to her former lover, and moreover had no 
intention of proceeding further than obtaining the momentary gratification of caprice,- 
or indulging in the vain triumph of a coquette. She had accomplished her double 
object of piquing Mourazuk, and shielding Peter from the immediate consequences< 
of his rival’s resentment, and she now conceived it might be prudent to soothe his 
wounded feelings, with the view of making him more her own than ever. But how 
did Leila know that she did not reckon without her host, and would not experience the 
fate of many a coquette. These silly panderers to vanity frequently feel the repulses 
they delight to give, and are tortured by the pangs they inflict. They may trifle with 
the sighs of a whining sycophant, and gaze, perhaps, wilh complacency upon the corpse 
of even some infatuated Werler, unlucky enough lo have more heart than head, (and 
of such apparent callousness they are fully capable), yet they themselves are tor¬ 
tured by indifference. For a rejected votary to live on, and sneer upon them as he 
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posses ; or parading before them a rival beauty, is to implant a barb, thrice poisoned 
with the venom of their own malignity. 

Mourazuk, who was a universal favorite, possessed the common sense, which hin¬ 
dered him from lamenting the loss of one mistress, while lie could make another 
choice from among the throng of fair ones who courted his preference.' 

When next they met, lie treated her with coldness. Leila saw the ground she 
had lost, and alluded playfully to recent occurrences. 

“ Methinks the lamb which fell beneath thy aim was emblematic of the bleeding 
love that nought can heal.” 

“ Thou hast reason to congratulate thyself,” replied Mourazuk, “ that a lamb’s 
life, and not a human one was sacrificed to thy inconstancy--but I felt a yearning of 
mercy, and 1 am now glad that it was so.” 

“ Nay,” said the discontented Leila, “ thou hast not reason to talk thus, Mourazuk 
--thou art unkind—we have been long acquainted, still thou dost not know me yet, 
I am not the unworthy thing thou think cat me—when thou shall know me better— 
diy opinion will alter.” 

“ My opinions are unaltered and unalterable,” was the stern reply, “otherbosoms 
will be found as fair, but not so treacherous —henceforth, Leila, all intercourse must 
cease between us—and it is well if we part instant.lv.” 

“ Oh ! do not talk of parting,” remonstrated Leila gaily,—“ come home with 
me— diink wine with Leila, and be merry." 

At any other time this invitation, so (iankly given, would possess too much fasci¬ 
nation for the Khyberee to resist.; but. now bis pride was roused. The very rude¬ 
ness of his nature, which prevented the arrow' of sensitiveness from lodging deeply, 
made it easier to extract it altogether. 

“ Come,” persevered Leila, “ come—thou shalt know more about me than here¬ 
tofore.” 

“ What I know', the future shall reveal : what I know not, the future will discover,” 
was the evasive and mysterious answer of the Khyberee. 

“ What mealies* thou /” asked Leila timidly. 

“ 1 mean that 1 know the thoughts which thou hast striven to conceal, and the 
future will reveal them : and I do nor know thy evil destiny ; that the future will 
discover - according to thy hypocrisy, he it unto thee!” 

Leila laughed, but it was like the sound with which a child might endeavour to 
dissipate its fears of the howling storm. 

Mourazuk laid his hand upon her arm, and looked upon her, and the whole of 
his fierce burning spirit was poured into that look, and then he said, “ Remember, 
Leila, Mourazuk the Khyberee hath said it —a laugh is the last effort of an expiring 
fool.” 

lie strode rapidly away. Leila did not follow him, but in a few minutes hastening 
to her home with the speed of frenzied disappointment, she barricaded her hut., as if 
she would shut out some terrible foe ; or as if to chain her feelings to their dungeon 
for some days did not appear among the women of her tribe. 


CHATTER XXX. 

Thou ether innn of rare, the wretch in love, 

"Who long with jiltish airs and arts hast strove ; 

Measur’st in desperate thought—a rope—thy neck— 

Or where tile beetling cliff o’crliangs the deep, 
lYerest to meditate the healing leap : 

Would’st ihou be cur’d, ibou silly moping elf, 

• Laugh at her follies—laugh e’en at t’nself: 

Learn to despise those linwns now so terrific, 

And love a kinder—that's your grand specific.''— Burns. 

Amongst Peter’s female acquaintance was one named Shirinde, for whom the youth 
had conceived an affection, but she would not evince any return of passion until 
Leila's advances were suspended, then she unreservedly permitted his intimacy with 
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herself to ripen in the full satisfaction of sentiments and sensations mutually under¬ 
stood. Their growing attachment served as an immediate pacificator between Peter 
and Mourazuk, the latter of whom, with his naturally vindictive spirit, determined 
that Leila’s coldness and coquetry should be punished by eternal separation'; ac¬ 
cordingly he sought out another mistress for himself as her rival. This renewed 
friendship between them and Peter gave Annette an occasion of shewing her ad¬ 
miration for the now disengaged Khyberee. 

Mourazuk was not insensible to Annette's charms, and increasing intercourse es¬ 
tablished her yet more in his good opinion. Alter he had discarded Leila, he was 
the better able to appreciate the worth of a more deserving object. He found in 
Annette the candour which he loved. She pretended not to be innocent, yet was so ; 
and in her brother Peter he experienced a faithful friend, instead of a dangerous 
rival. She was to Mourazuk what Marida was to Torringmore, gentle, unaffected, 
and confiding ; but the latter was led by his disposition to disdain what he exacted, 
while the homely Khyberee cherished these, to him, novel qualities, as the most 
precious treasure of his heart. Annette, on the other hand, felt proud that she could 
fix the wandering propensities of the mountaineer, and that, by the very absence of 
the art which all others strove, however unsuccessfully, to practise towards him. In 
his good-nature she forgot his roughness ; and his lawless habits and reckless 
bravery gave to her imagination the same charm of romance which had so fas¬ 
cinated others. To her, his inconstancy had been matter of congratulation, because 
she had enjoyed the triumph of correcting it. Their intimacy increased, and Annette 
was eventually understood to be Mourazuk's destined bride ; and when they were 
about to leave the village to follow in the fortunes of Torringmore, she determined 
to accompany her lover and solace him in all his hardships. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

“ Assume a virtue, though you have it not."— ILrnlet. 

f 

On one of those occasions of lonely rete-a-lete, which lovers like to make so frequent, 
and which, we are told, they enjoy wifh such exquisite delight, Peter and Shirinde 
had protracted their interview to an unusual length, and were more than ordinarily 
pleased with their converse. They sat together on the declivity of a hill. In front, 
all was as tranquil and solitary as their hearts could wish, but their attention to each 
other prevented them from hearing the footsteps of a person who approached them 
from behind. At the instant, when Shirinde's ripe youthful lips were warmly 
pressed by those of Peter, he received a gentle tap upon the back, and starting to 
his feet beheld Torringmore, who had just returned after his escape from the terri¬ 
tories of the Raja. Shirinde rose up hurriedly, and concealed her blushes by a speedy 
retreat, while l'eter stood before his leader confused and silent. 

“ So, Peter,” said the chieftain with a smile, “ hast thou so soon exchanged the 
sword for the toyings of love ?” 

“ I knfew not, Agha,” replied Peter, modestly, “ that love would make me a worse 
soldier.” 

“ ’Tis true,” remarked the Agha, “ it makes men fight,—that is, women make 
men fight, but I would warn thee of what thou hast to expect or to fear from their 
wiles, listen :— 

“ I knew a woman once, who put on, although she wore them loosely, the gar¬ 
ments of pure virtue. She practised to deceive me, and thought I would not pene¬ 
trate the disguise, while with smiling ribaldry she told me men might be had for 
nought, but women must he bribed. I remember well how 1 secretly gloried in my 
conciousness of her real character. Youth and a desire of knowing the human heart 
impelled me to seem her dupe. I pretended innocence arid inexperience, until she 
grew bold to tell me site could deceive fifty such, and laughed at me for being the 
fool she thought me. 1 afi'ected love, flattered, stooped to adulation. At last, puffed 
up with vanity, like a bladder with the breath, she determined to increase her triumph, 
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grew cold, reserved and haughty, then east me off. 1 did not yield my purpose— 
for I wished to prove, calculating philosopher that I was, how far a woman might 
be baffled at her own weapons. She that would deceive deserved but treachery—I 
sought her company again—told her how deeply I loved—promised to renounce all 
the sex for her, swore fidelity with so much ardor, that her heart, long nursed in 
hardness and deceit, relented for a moment., and panted softly with the impulse of 
natural feeling. She trembled—1 trembled, too, hut with me it was dissimulation 
—yet frailty exists not long beneath the restraints of truth. She. thought me still 
deeper in her toils, grew cold again—and then 1 left her—but 1 would not, even then, 
give up my experiment. 1 resolved to study her well, although not fond of what T 
studied—the rule which all should follow who would know the world or turn its follies 
to account. I was curious and fearless. 1 penned epistle* after epistle—threatened 
enmity—pleaded passion— ha, ha,--l scarce know now how 1 pleaded, but I remem¬ 
ber I often laughed, with mv pen in mv hand, at the thought ofbeing so well able to 
assume the tone—the manner of affection—to write the language of what 1 felt not— 
I would learn my lesson at any price—probe depravity to its core—supply myself with 
one great example, and shape my future conduct from my experience —so I persevered. 
My frail fair one long held out. At length came the expected assignation —I met her 
— 1 had succeeded in my design—1 had proved, notwithstanding her artifice, falsehood, 
effrontery and mercenary nature, that she could be made a very chimera—a tassel — 
to he flung away—pulled hack again by a string as the inclination of the wearer listed. 
We met--"conversed — she did not find my discourse so docile, humble or honeyed as 
usual, and chid me for it. 1 retorted —told her all my mind—sketched outlier past 
life —raised the screen of falsehood, and shewed the monster vice in its deformity— 
Heavens ! how her livid lips quivered as she Kgardcd me with a burning eye of dread 
and vengeance. I had peered into her soul, and she knew not how--to her I was a 
demon commissioned to detect her arts, and able to expose them — her fancied 
powers of fascination all destroyed, what did she in the recklessness of abandoned 
and hunt less rage ! —no matter, Peter — the wanton liar traitress stood confessed— 
and 1 was then a plain liouesl man, Peter, who employed shrewdness and penetration 
to defeat deception, with enough of philosophy to pursue a means of information, 
and enough of coldness not to be misled by passion. All women, Peter, are not so — 
1 would that she whom you love, may not he so—but 1 would not now have told 
thee this long tale of early frolic, were it not that 1 loved thee better than thou dost 
love her, because more purely : and would make it a warning to thee, from which 
tiiou niayest apprehend danger and avoid it—thou mayest be incredulous, youth is 
so, until taught the bilter lesson of experience—but remember, Peter—Catsar tore 
himself from the embraces of Cleopatra and became master of the world.” 

" Shirinde never deceived me, Agha,” said the embarrassed Peter. 

“ Deceit is not the only evil wl ose danger thou incur rest, Peter,” rejoined Tor- 
ringmore, “ women are tyranls as well as deceivers—should’st thou attempt any fami¬ 
liarity with one, she may repel you; perhaps, abuse or insult you ; yet, if after this, 
you pass her by unnoticed, or seem to consider your own dignity as great as her scru¬ 
ples, she will grow jealous at your coldness, bate you for the slight, and slander you 
in revenge. The favots she refuses to bestow, she will not endure you shoiftd obtain 
or even solicit from another. She will expect you to practise every self-denial, to 
worship without, encouragement, love without hope—-burn without gratification ; and 
—aPcrall—be spurned lor your pains. She is an image in a cage where you may adore, 
but whose darkness must not be explored ;—a well in a desert, whose waters must not 
be tasted, while you are dying of thirst—such is the tyranny woman would fain esta¬ 
blish ; at least, such was the case in the country whence I came, and such 1 conclude 
happens in every country where women are permitted to go at large, as they ore here.” 

“ But 1 have heard tales of women being made the slaves and dupes of men,” 
remonstrated the youth with considerable energy. “ Yes.” answered the other, she 
becomes the slave of the indifferent, the dupe of the designing, the victim of the 
proud—the prey of the treacherous. The simply worthy—the humbly affectionate 
—the purely constant—the singularly deserted, she will trample upon and despise. 
Upon the honest, the sincere, sh*casts frowns, atid in very thoughtlessness is ever prone 
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to fling away her happiness, until listening-to the flattering and haughty—from her 
couch of wretchedness and ruin—she exclaims against the vices of those by whom 
she is wronged, pining or cursing in her desolation.” 

“ But I am not versed in the world’s wisdom, Agha,” said Peter, submissively, 
“ that 1 could learn all thou knowest so well.” 

“ So thou mayest, boy,” replied his chief, “ and so thou slialt, from experience, 
bitter, bitter experience—and 1 will shew thee the way to sound the very depths of 
vice, by associating in its scenes, and partaking of its enormities--thus feeling its 
intoxicating delights, and knowing in your own person the fatal consequences—the 
draught and the dregs—the gratification and the penitence—the bliss and the remorse 
—this is to know our being -to enjoy it and to curse it.” 

Peter made no allusion to the aptness or philosophy of his patron’s observation, 
and here the conversation ended. Yet, did not Peter forego his love in consequence 
of this warning. Like individuals of his age, he was determined not to take advice, 
or, at least, not until his own experience should com ince him of its nature and truth. 
Torringmore, too, seemed willing to allow him a full opportunity for acquiring wis¬ 
dom; or he had imbibed other views of turning his young friend’s passion to account; 
for, until circumstances separated them again from each other, lie cither did not re¬ 
cur to the subject, or did so, by dropping in Peter’s ear words of encouragement and 
hope agreeable to his wishes. The youth now grew on, obtaining increased confi¬ 
dence and esteem from his leader, who was ever promoting him to situations of trust 
and importance. Meerza, also, continued a faithful partisan of Torringmore’sfortunes. 

Satisfied with his patron’s munificence, and the comparative affluence in his ser¬ 
vice, besides being gratified by the confidence in which he was held, he very soon 
ceased to give vent to any hasty complaints against the hardships which he was oc¬ 
casionally obliged to undergo, and wherever he could do so prudently he added his 
praises to those of others, with the utmost warmth and volubility, so that he became 
attached to the person of his leader; firmly devoted, in fact, to his interest, and thereby 
proving in the end that the wildest and most irritable heads are sometimes united 
with the most faithful hnaits ; and that cynic drollery may be the outpowerings ol a 
true and valiant soul, capable of bearing a martyr’s death. 

* 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Sir Toby —“ You, sir? why, what are you ?” 

Antonio —“ Due, sir, that tor his love dares yet do more 

Than you hate heard him brag to you he win.” 

Twelfth Night, or What You Will. 

Torrjnomore, for the purpose of observation, now ;>iok up a position with a very 
small force among the hills, nearer to the south, whence he might he the better en¬ 
abled to watch the approach of any foe, while he superintended the organizing of his 
troops. He was hourly apprehensive of some attempt on 1 lie part of Amurath, but 
as the post he had chosen lay at no great distance fiom the Indus, he hoped to ac¬ 
quaint hiftself with the earliest movements of his enemy. 

The first night after Torringmore had taken up this position, only Peter and a 
few more were present, the rest having been stationed at considerable intervals apart. 
It was Peter’s duty to keep guard by visiting the various sentinels. His chief 
had retired some while to his solitary hollow in the rock, where he chose, alone, to 
brood over his enterprise, his own mind the confidant of his heart, abroad. All was 
still, as Peter walked his rounds musing on his present lot and the doubtful chance 
of futurtvjjappiness with Shirinde. His meditations w’ere, however, ere long, inter¬ 
rupted. He was distant from every sentinel, when a light footstep caught his car, 
and presently a figure emerged from beneath the shadow of the hill and approached 
him. Peter laid his hand upon his sword, but the gentle voice which whispered the 
sulam, gave no signal of war, and the weapon was, no sooner grasped than relinquish¬ 
ed, while another form more substantia], but neither so cold, nor, in one respect, 
with so fatal a presence, was pressed within his arms.* The heart of Shirinde beat 
against his own. 
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41 How didst thou find thy way hither ?”' was the first question asked, when Peter 
had released his beloved from his embrace. 

“ I learnt the watchword, and told them I was commissioned to see their chiif; 
they knew me, and thou knowest that soldiers fear not women, so I was permitted 
to pass without an escorl.” 

“ A pretty spy,” remarked Peter, gallantly, “ and yet thou art bold for a woman 
—what business filled thy little brain to impel thee to thrust thyself at such an hour 
where, at least, there lurked considerable danger V' 

“ Oh ! business of importance, in the first place,” she said, with some degree of 
embarrassment, through which might be discovered an effort to vanquish a heavy 
melancholy, “ in the first place, I wished to see thee before—before thou should’st 
rush to brave death in battle ; that, surely, was business enough to tempt Shirinde 
to undergo even greater peril ; then, I thought thou might’st be weak, bo I wished 
to strengthen the arm I knew would face all danger, that it might be the better able 
to defend the life I prized; so Peter,” she whispered, softly, “ I brought a little wine, 
and some roast lamb and cake to nourish thee.” 

“ Shirimle, my duty -" interposed Pct^r, gravely. 

“ Thy duty,” hastily interrupted Shirinde, with the quickness of the female sex to 
suggest an argument in matters of the heart, “ thy duty is to do that which will make 
thee serve thy leader with vigor; if thou dost refuse to nourish thy strength, thou 
dost neglect thy duty, by neglecting the means which may contribute to secure his 
victory.” 

“ 1 never heard thee argue so shrewdly, before this night,” remarked her youth¬ 
ful lover. 

Shirinde answered, quickly, “ I speak the truth ; ’tis said clear visions hover over 
the couch of one about to die, and I know not what fate may hang upon these hours 
of darkness ; perchance fear, the fear of death, may clear my vision ; come—delay 
not -sit down beside me on the rock, and should this meeting be my last memorial 
ol thee, let me at least be comforted in the thought that thou didst love poor Shirinde 
too well to despise her parting tribute of affection.” She shed tears as she sjjpke, 
and they proved an irresistible argument in her favor. Peter accordingly sat down, 
nevertheless without saying a word, while Shirinde spread before him her little store 
ol refreshment ; then she broke olf some morsels and gave him to eat, and carried 
the wine to his lips. 

“ I his lamb is nicely seasoned with grape powder,” she said, striving to heighten 
his relish for the viand by enumerating its good qualities; ‘‘my own hands prepared 
it, Peter ; thou hast often approved my cookery; it is at least better than the fare 
which thou dost obtain when Shirinde is not present to superintend its preparation, 
and the wine is of the richest vintage of Cabool.” 

Peter answered not, and too soon concluded his repast for Shirinde's wishes, who 
had vainly tried to press on his acceptance more than would suffice an ordinary ap¬ 
petite. lhco she collected the fragments, and stowed them carefully in a cavity nigh 
at hand, in order, as «he asserted, that he should not. lack refreshment, should his 
appetite return after she was gone. At length their conversation was interrupted by 
the loud challenge of a sentinel, and they almost, immediately perceived persons ap¬ 
proaching. 

“ Some unexpected prisoner,” exclaimed Peter. “ Shirinde, we must now part. 
I shall be obliged to go before the Agha Torringmore with the captive.” Shirinde saw 
the necessity of bidding adieu—tendered a hasty embrace—lingered to gaze upon her 
lover, then rushed franticly out of sight, lire they meet again, how many will be 
the deaths which cloud the hearths of joy! The soldier now presented himself in 
charge of a man in the Seik uniform. 

“ I found,” he said, “ this man lurking near my post, and brought him to thee ; 
he saith, he would see the Agha Torringmore.” 

“ Go back to thy post,” replied Peter, “ I will conduct him to the Agha.” The 
soldier departed. 

“ Who art thou ?” enquired Peter, peering into the face of his prisoner, whp to 
all appearance was unarmed, “ if thy purpose be treacherous, thou had’st better not 
have sought the toils of the fowler.” 
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“ Then thotr wit'll peacefully received^ the Agha sheddeth not the blood, of thfc 
innocent-^-come with toe,” ' , ' ■ ' 

“ l would first parley Vith tkee,” said the other. - 

“ Thou mayest speak aught freely which doth not compromise my honor, of en¬ 
danger my commander,” answered the youth. 

“ T coipe from the Raja of Lahore with offers to thd Agha Torringmore, but first 
he would honor thee by the choice of their acceptance.” 

“ Indeed! say on,” remarked Peter, laconically. 

“ To be brief, then—if thou wilf join those in yonder fort—head them in a secret 
attack upon the band of rebels here assembled, and give the Agha into the power of 
the Seik— there is no honor or command in the kingdom of Lahore to which thou 
may’s! not attain.” 

“ And if I refuse,” said Peter, in a tone of strong contempt. 

“ Then the trees of the mountain ,are high enough to hang thee onj and the 
stream of the foaming Indus strong enough to wash thy body to the sea.” 

“ Thou art a man of peace,” uttered Peter, sarcastically, “ but thou art a bold 
one to talk of rebels here, when 1 am one, and to threaten punishment beneath my 
very sword.” ’ 

“ The mountain may be high, and the torrent strong, but the oath which binds a 
man of honor is strong enough to make-him despise either.” 

“ Then thou wilt not. ?” asked the stranger, in a tone of surprise. 

“ Thou hast heard," answered Peter. 

“ Then I have nothing more to do than to seek the Agha Torringmore.” 

“ Thou hast already half performed thy mission, in telling me ; but the Agha 
may listen to thee to spurn thee,” remarked Peter, as lie led his prisoner forward. 

As they silently proceeded, Peter felt no small surprise at the man's audacity, yet 
was fully satisfied with himself that he had given him a foretaste of what he had to 
expect by daring to tamper with the Afghans, teaching him that fidelity to an oath 
is equally binding upon one though branded as a rebel, as upon him who calls him 
so. <■ The Seik, he thought, is a rebel to him who now seeks to regain his hereditary 
throne, and it is an epithet applied sometimes to one, sometimes to the other side. 
Once vanquished, the more feeble straggler is designated a rebel to the conqueror. 
They were now both admitted to an interview with Torringmore, who on hearing 
Peter’s communication desired to be left alone with the stranger. Gazing at him 
with piercing eyes, they were both lor some time silent. At length Torringmore 
exclaimed, “ thy business friend ?” 

“ I come to serve thee,” answered his mysterious prisoner. 

“’Tis kind, no doubt, but I have not found men who performed gratuitous acts of 
benevolence. It is a virtue so marred by ostentation, self-interest or pride that it 
is hard to credit thee in the voluntary exercise of it. There, I give thee money 
before-hand.” 

A bag of rupees jingled at the man's feet. lie picked it up and returned it to 
the hand of the donor, saying :—“ I may have been born among the mercenary, Agha, 
but will not sell my present service : thou hast another claim.” 

“ Even as thou wilt,” replied Torringmore, manifesting some surprise but with¬ 
out divesting his eye of its piercing scrutiny. He himself had been tossed too long 
among the breakers of life not to know that benefits are often refused only to beget 
the greater confidence and to practice upon the credulity of the offerer. 

* < “ Even afe thou wilt,” he repeated ; “ thou art not selfish ; but what claim— the 
o^her claim I mean—have I upon thee ?” 

“ I am a member of one of those tribes that have sworn to follow tljy standard;" 
answered -the stranger, “ to abolish tyranny and usurpation, and establish liberty and 
right. I have heard of the greatness of thy deeds, thy wisdom and thy valor ; I 
heard thou wast in danger, I sought out and found it true. What other motive could 
be necessary for my seeking thy presence ?" 

“ Thou must have encountered personal risk in, doing so,” said Torringmore, with 
an irtmical expression. * ' 

H f did," assented the other, with cool decision. 
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“A sounding name for fcertah} qualities which, the world -gisy ^»ire, is a slender 
reason for endangering fhyliie to benefit the possessor crfthk |si^,. wificb, lifter all, 
for auglk thou eouia^thhcfw, hrii^it Be unmerited. ■_ j ■' • »*• 

“ My spirit judged differently,” observed tlie other. ’ .... 

** Thou hast a noble One, my friend, M said Torringmore ; “such spirits would I 
glidly muatefarpund me/ Thy tidings ?" ' ^ 

“ I said thou wast in peril: thou art not sure that all are friendly to thee where 
thou now abide St; tbou’thirikest tightly, theyare not. There is not here a pass by 
which thou can'st debauch from the mountainj;which is not, at this moment, guarded 
by a force far superior to thine own. I gained thy presence as a spy, but they knew 
not t'intended to befriend theg.” 

Torringmore looked dpubtingly upon his informant, who assumed an utterance at 
once so candid and so fearless, and asked, “ through whose testimony am 1 to believe 
that thou speakest truth ?” 

“ Amurarii's!” said the man, with Hidden and fearful energy; and, rushing forth 
at once, he disappeared behind a neighbouring cliff. 

For a moment, astonishment rooted Torringmore to the ground. Then he hurried 
forth after his foe—turned the elilf which had sheltere d the other’s retreat—fronting 
the main gorge of the mountain road—and recoiled with faltering steps, for he saw 
the figure of Amuratli enter the ranks of a body of Seiks, that in many a serried line 
barred all'egress. It was, indeed, then true—he was a lion ambushed in his den— 
a prisoner at bay with a formidable rival. He slowly retraced his way, and long after 
he had regained his mountain lair did he ponder upon the difficulties which environed 
him. Had fate then but led him thus far on with glory to cut him oil' in premature 
disgiace ? Had he just hung upon the embraces of a smiling fortune, or was he 
abandoned 1o death ere ho had drunk the pup of his desire ? His situation was des¬ 
perate. Ilis followers were too few to force a way—and stratagem—alas ! there 
seemed but little scope for ingenuity—but Torringmore did noL despair; for with 
him life and empire were at stake. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

“ How my achievements mock me! 

I will go meat them — Troiluh and Cressida. 

Tiie next morning shewed the enemy against whose sudden assault the Cabool chieftain 
had spent a night of anxiety, engaged in repairing a mud fort in a plain between the 
mountains and the Indus, over which a ford, never crossed without danger, but now 
swollen with recent rains, presented but little chance of escape in case of defeat. Tor¬ 
ringmore ascribed this withdrawal of the foe, to an ignorance of his own forces, or 
that his enemy, Amurath, was not sufficiently acquainted with the neighbouring 
passes. However this might be, he was resolved, if possible, to destroy that man, 
and his eyes gleamed unnatural fierceness as he meditated upon his plan of attack. 

Torringmore quietly allowing his enemy to fortify himself, for he was cautious not 
to attack him by day light in the open plain, since it would then be apparent how 
small was his force, the number of his troops being concealed from observation among 
the neighbouring hills; but the enemy knew they were at hand, and seemed determined 
to act prudently. Torringmore then contented himself with reconnoitering their 
movements during the day, and as soon as night closed in he resolved to trust to the 
courage of his men and their good discipline to gain a victory. The appointments of his* 
soldiers were superior to those of the enemy, and they possessed boundless confidence in 
the talents of their leader,—a point at all times of the greatest importance. Torring¬ 
more had hoped that the enemy might be inclined to despise his secreted and ap- ’ 
parenfly timid force ; hut there was little likelihood in this, for as the evening ad-, 
varteed, he observed the walls of the fort bristle with the close array of armed sen¬ 
tinels, while silence and good order testified no tendency to revelrj^f or relaxation of’ 
vigilance. He marked them setting fl eir chain of posts, and joyed to see .that there 
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was even a weaker spot guarded by a much smaller number of men. Thus watching 
until the shades of night rendered each object indistinct, he then retired to prepare for 
the night assault. With cheering confidence, he saluted each of the few soldiers whom 
he met, which was returned to him with looks of military ardor. A few hours only 
would now elapse before they were to move from their strong-holds, in order, if pos¬ 
sible, to lull the Seiks into false security, and then they were to proceed separately, 
and silently, to the spot on the plain, where they had been directed to assemble. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

“ Hark! through the silence of the cold, dull night, 

The hum of armies gathering rank on rank! 

Lo ! dusky masses steal in dubious sight, 

Along the leaguered wall and bristling bank 
Of the armed river, while with straggling light 
The stars peep through the vapours dun and dank 
Which cuil in curious wreaths, llow soon the smoke 
Of TIell shall pall them in a deeper cloak — Byron. 

“ A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse.”— Slwkspeare. 

The fort appeared gloomily through the uncertain darkness, and there was neither 
sound nor light to testify that there was any thing more animated than its dull circle 
of mud wall. The sullen roll of the waters, whose white foam glanced fitfully on the 
sight, came unbroken from the swollen rapids of the neighbouring ford. At some 
distance from the fort, might be observed another mass, as dim and silent, as itself; 
this comprised Torringmore’s troops— neither motion nor whisker arose from their 
ranks. Their very weapons, too, were as fixed stakes in the earth : and all this silence 
and stillness was in expectation of their leader’s signal. National loud and religi¬ 
ous difference pleaded loudly in the bosoms of all, to make them raise their hands 
and strike the death-blow upon the Seiks ; sleeping infants could not have been 
more calm and wordless; the waving of a sword by their leader was to be the signal 
for attack. Hark ! yes, a voice sounds low' and deep from a solitary distant form 
in front, pacing up and down in anxious restlessness, and turning alternately, every 
instant, towards that body of motionless but determined warriors, and the. point of 
attack. It was Torringmore. A young soldier stepped from the ranks at the sound, 
and approached the A glia. 

“ The Seiks sleep upon their arms,” said Torringmore, as the youth came up, 

“ they dream not of their fate—their hour and that of battle hath arrived —art thou 
ready .Peter ?” 

Peter PulakofF bowed compliance, and his look of exultation shewed how much 
he longed for the moment which should put his courage to the pioof, and secure to 
him the approbation of his chief. The leader smiled, as he observed :— 

“ Thou art a brave youth, Peter,” yonder are the Seiks, and here thy unfleshed 
sword—thy fortune hangs upon its edge.” 

“ My life will go with my fortune, if glorious conquest make not both more worthy 
of acceptance,” replied Peter, with proud alacrity. 

Torringmore vouchsafed another flattering smile of encouragement and confidence. 

“ There is more than fortune to be won,” lie added, “ thou hast a mistress, Peter, 

.—and thou dost love her no more—yonder is thy goal—victory, thy fortune, and 
thy bride—remember.” 

“ Enough,” answered Peter, vt ith strong emotion. 

“ Be it so!” said Torringmore, after a pause, during which he seemed to he 
weighing the consequences and chances of the next hour’s events—what a world for 
him W'ould be compressed within that hour—but the secret he bore within his breast, 
and none knew its purport. 

“ Be it so,” he said, “ thou knowest my arrangements ; those who arc to attend 
thee will advance in silence; they already know who follows, and who stays with me: 
thus none will move save the men destined for the assault. I have retained the others 
to intercept the fugitives, if any such there should chance to he—to support thee in 
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case of repulse, and present a post whereat to rally. Thou see’st I hdve provided 
for all emergencies, but my confidence in thee is so strong that I 'hope they wilf be 
unnecessary. Prepare. Art thou ready ?" , y 

“ Ready and eager, as the wolves of my natjy^ .land upon the spoil,” was the 
answer.” - * , 

“The place thou must assault,” continued Torringmore, lies on the other side 
of the fort: 1 reconnoitered it well— it is the weakest. Be- cautious, silent*and 
brave. Now, take thy station at the head of thy soldiers ; and, once more, remem¬ 
ber that thou leadcst them to victory." 

Peter left the Agha’s side and took his station as commanded. All eyes were 
watching Torringmore’s movements. Facing the troops, he remarked their ardent 
gestures of impatience. He bared his blade, elevated his arm,—a hundred deaths 
might be in its next silent motion ;—it waves them on,—and at the next instant, 
like inanimate clay first bursting into life, the sound of martial footsteps broke the 
stillness, and the assaulting troops rushed towards their destination. Peter smiled 
as he passed Torringmore. The latter watched the receding warriors, until their 
figures grew indistinct, and then gave another signal as before. A number of small 
parties of twos and threes filed off from the remaining troops, each little body taking 
a different path. They had to station themselves at intervals round the fort, but so 
as to communicate with each other ; and at the moment of assault raise shouts to 
impress the Seiks with the belief that they were beset on all sides by a mighty host. 
Then, in case of the fort being carried by Peter and bis band, the)' were to close in, 
cut off all stragglers, and, if necessary, assist Peter in taking the place, and slay its 
defenders. This duty was entrusted to Mourazuk the Khyberee, a man whose bravery 
and devotion made him valuable to Torringmore, and whose ignorance, combined with 
an ambition of which lie scarcely knew the aim or object made him incapable of dis¬ 
cerning that lie was but the dupe of the other’s duplicity; while his inveterate hatred 
to the Seiks rendered him peculiarly serviceable on an occasion of extirpating butch¬ 
ery, for it was his leader’s purpose that none of the men within that fort should sur¬ 
vive to tell the disastrous tale; and when he muttered in Mourazuk’s attentive ear, 
“ sulihr nom man to escape," he knew that none would be likely to pass the moun¬ 
taineer's cltf^f posts whom sabre could cut down or bullet overtake. When these 
had departeupMorringinore marched with the soldiers remaining at his disposal to the 
ford whither KsFnew that whoever might escape the Khyberee’s vigilance would pro¬ 
bably be forced to retreat, and there lie posted his men, equally prepared either for 
chance of triumph or repulse, lie ordered the soldiers to crouch upon the ground 
in order not to be seen by any fugitive enemy until within reach. Then advancing a 
few paces to the front he waited impatiently tor the moment of action. Several minutes 
of suspense ensued, lie stooped and laid his ear to the earth, and the sounds of men 
tramping with irregular motion were perceptible; then, rising up, he thought he could 
discern objects moving along (he summit of the fort wall. This was succeeded by 
a bustle from the interior and, in an instant, the clashing of weapons was iaintly 
audible. 

“ Heavens!” ejaculated the chieftain, while he strained his anxious eyes to catch a 
glimpse of aught that might indicate what passed upon the scene of strife, “ Heavens! 
could I have been mistaken? and were they vigilant after all? If so, it will be a strug¬ 
gle for conquest, in which all mu>t aid—ha !” he cried, as a bright flame sprung up¬ 
wards from the centre of the fortification, throwing at once into broad relief Peter 
Pulakofl’backed by a band of the bravest in the act of surmounting the mud rampart, 
and already engaged hand to hand witii the thronging Seiks who pressed forward with 
the vigor and freshness of resolute and w'akeful men from every quarter to the en¬ 
counter. With a war-cry bursting from his lips, and his swoid half leaping from its 
scabbard, Torringmorfe bent forward to observe the pi ogress of the combat. The 
shouts of the Khyberee’s men, swelling from all their dliferent posts, now increased the 
tumult. 

“ Wa Goorooje, ka futteh ! may the Gouroo be victorious !” answered the un¬ 
daunted Seiks, as the blaze of light discovered the fewness ot their enemies and the 
futility of Torringmore’s stiatagem. Bravely did Peter Pulakofl - sustain his maiden 
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; fame, while bidding fair to achieve a conquest with his own single troop. Back, back 
V he drove the Seiks, and man after man fell lifeless from the rampart, while, with a 
echosen few, lie gained ground against all odds. Now the defenders are driven from 
their ground and he stands unopposed ; he is preparing to spring among them when 
one rushes from' tlie (lame in the centre, hearing a lighted torch and flinging it for¬ 
ward ; a tremendous explosion shook the earth even to the spot where Torringniore 
stood. When the smoke cleared away, no human form was on the rampart, A mine 
had been sprung, and the assailants were dashed down from their places, slain or dis¬ 
abled. . The shouts of the triumphant Seiks from within and the reports of pistol 
and matchlock told how eagerly they discharged those messengers of death against 
the followers of the Khyberee. But this seemed like the rattling of distant thunder 
, after an earthquake, so feeble were those sounds of strife, compared with the recent 
explosion.* 

“ To be baffled thus and by this shallow foe,” thought Torringniore, as he mut¬ 
tered fortli his feelings of disappointment between bis teeth ; then, he exclaimed, 

“ come on !” loud enough to lie heard by the men in reserve at the. Imd. Forward 
they went, and their leader hastily marshalling them for the attack, turned again to 
Burvey the scene of strife, lie had not miscalculated the bravery of the Khyheree. 
The mountaineer had already collected his men for the support of such of Peter’s 
storming party as hid survived ; and, as if by miracle, the youth himself once more 
appeared at them head and waved them to the assault. Onwards they rushed. Again 
they joined battle. r i he struggle war, fiercer and lasted longer than before. Step by 
step the rampart was once more carried. Peter and Mourazuk fought side W side, 
but their comrades \v< r»' being fast thinned by the tire of musketry, and the missiles 
of the more numerous Seiks, At length a shot laid the Klivheree prostrate at Peter’s 
leet, and the latter was conlionled by a Seik chieftain, wearing a turban of the shawl 
of Cashmere. The youth shrunk as though faced by a fiend. Torringniore remarked 
this, and observed his dispirited troops losing ground. The turhaned warrior of the 
Seiks still pressed on : the Afghans were scattered, baffled, defeated. Still Peter, 
though he retreated, kept his face towards liis foe, but in vain. From the instant 
that he beheld those features before him, he struck no more for victory ; his senses 
swam, and Torringniore saw that not a moment was to be lost. Putting himself at 
tire head of his men, who panted for battle, he shouted : “forward !” and onwards 
his troops rushed. The leader of the Seiks observed them advancing, and called also 
to his own troops : “ pursue not the fugitives, a fresh hand is coming. Follow me !” 

“ ’Tis his voice,” muttered Torringniore ; “ J should know it among those of ten 
thousand. My arm must, fail of its strong! li^or I bring tins proud turban low.” 

Midway in the onset he came up with Peter and his retreating troops. 

“ Strike, boy !” lie shouted, " Torringniore is at thy side. Cowards !” lie said to 
tlic others, “ advance to slaughter and revenge.” 

IIis voice acted like magic on the soldiers already more than about to flee. Their 
-leader’s party was the rallying post. On they went. The Seik chief assembled bis 
bravest upon the ramparts, convinced that now or never was the season for exertion. 

“ Thou art brave, boy,” remarked the Aglia to Peter, as they advanced, “ but. thou 
hast much to redeem this night.” 

Peter heard the words, and they sank like flame upon Ills soul. They readied 
the rampart—Torringniore had gained their summit, and Peter is at his side. Mad¬ 
dened by the reproach of his chief and the surrounding carnage, the youth pressed 
forward, determined to do or die. lie fought by Torringmorc’s side, arid lie would 
be witness of bis cowardice or valor, lie struck furiously upon the foes that pressed 
upon him, without daring to glance upon the faces of any lest he should recognize 
the features of the turhaned Seik. lie pushed forward, for the Seiks yielded to the 
prowess and skill of his chief. Now inch by inch they disputed the field, and many 
a corpse lay bloody beneath their feet. Their foes fought with the fury of despair, 
but their every effort was ineffectual to break the array of'the Agha’s fresh troops 
led on by such a commander. At length, they were driven headlong into the fort. 
A few steeds stood around the lire which still blazed in its centre. Thither as a last 
re source fled the Seik leader. Twice had Torringniore crossed swords with him, and 
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twice had he been obliged to forego his prey for ignobler adversaries. The turbi 
warrior sprung upon his steed; others followed his example, and with a desperate,',, 
charge they broke through their foes and took their way towards the ford. 

“ Pursue,” shouted Torringmore, “ a thousand rupees for him who takes the war¬ 
rior with the scarlet turban.” 

On dashed the soldiers in pursuit of the enemy, the ford foamed in front—and the 
mounted Seiks although considerably in advance had no time to reflect upon the 
danger of plunging into the swollen waters. 

“ Destruction awaits those who attempt the rapids to-night,” hastily remonstrated 
one of them to his leader as they stood upon the bank of the river — Torringmore’s 
voice sounded close in the rear. 

“ The son of a Seik knows no fear,” was the leader's reply, as he cast some silver 
into the stream according to custom, and then spurred his charger into the current. 
His men followed. The waters foamed and boiled around them. Torringmore and 
his men were now on the bank ; and the former looked and watched the progress of 
his enemy, for he knew the dread and danger of the passage. The horses snorted 
and plunged against the stream; but it baffled their strength -steed after steed dis¬ 
appeared—and the moaning of the horses, the cries of drowning men, mingled with 
the roar of waters. One horse and rider alone remained, and on him the Agha’s 
attention was fixed as by the fascination of the rat tlesnake. For some time the animal 
bore up nobly against the current, but his strength at length failed him, and he 
was seen without his rider, hurried away amid the dancing foam. The warrior who 
had bestrode him was struggling in the waves; then, as if in despair or insensibility, 
he turned towards the shore bristling with his enemies. It was the warrior with the 
scarlet turban—the leader of the Seiks. He approached, driven by the waters. His 
voice rose above their roar. He called on Torringmore, pronouncing the following 
prophetic words :— 

“ JVe shall, meet again.” A proud look of scorn and hatred darkened the coun¬ 
tenance of the Aglia, who answered not. The voice of the drowning man gargled 
in the depths. He disappeared for an instant. At that, moment Peter Pulakoff 
stood by the side of Torringmore. 

“ The leader of the Seiks is dead,” said the latter to the youth in a tone of high 
exultation, at which Pi ter felt his blood curdle with horror, though he knew not why. 

“ Behold !” continued Torringmore, as a dark hulk rolled along close by the margin 
where they stood. Peter looked intensely on it as it passed. It was the warrior of 
the scarlet turban. It sunk even beneath his gaze. A mist gathered upon his sight 
— (hi 1 fervor of the figlu was over and reflection had begun to re-assert its sway—he 
sank fainting in the arms of Toitinginore. 

“ Boy,” said his leader, astonished and alarmed at this sudden display of weakness 
or feeling, “ 1 saw thee in the fight—thou wert by my side at the last deadliest push 
—thou art, indeed, valiant—thou shall have thy reward.” v 

Peter Pulakoff was an acquisition which his chief could then but ill afford to lose. 

“ No matter;” murmured Peter, listlessly, “ ’twas but a dream, I will fight until 
I die—but, but—that warrior was”—he fell cold and insensible beside the ford which 
had swallowed up the remnant of the Seik soldiers. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

” I called on Vengeance: at the word 
She came-— 

* • • * • 

• And that fair victim paid her debt.'’— Crabbe. 

On Peter’s recovery he had the prudence to ascribe his sudden illness to exhaustion 
and the fear that he had not fully merited his leader’s favor. Torringmore shewed no 
suspicion, and the warriors so lately engaged in bloodshed reposed upon their field of 
slaughter as soundly as infants on the breast whence they draw their nourishment. 
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After this encounter, Torringmore concentrated such of his soldiers as were distri¬ 
buted near at hand in the Khyber country. Meerza and Ghoolum were among 
them. Thence in a short time, he directed a certain number to set out for the for¬ 
tress where he had confined Marida. This draft of men, of course included those 
most in his confidence, Peter, Mourazuk and Meerza. Ghoolum was allowed to 
make the best of his trade, until further called. 

On the morning that the detachment wound its way along the passes of its native 
mountains, Leila stationed herself upon a height which commanded a considerable 
prospect; she beheld Annette and Mourazuk pass beneath, and felt her heart bound 
with a sudden impulse to throw herself from the giddy pinnacle and sprinkle her blood 
upon their path, but something appeared to chain her where she stood. The de¬ 
tachment passed on—she saw him dwindle in the distance— disaj pear—she strained 
her eyeB—the rocks had shut him from her sight—him whom she had struggled to 
monopolize to herself und make a martyr, and now he was torn from her to fill the 
arms of a rival. The world of lovers was nothing to her. The cold, deceitful, but 
after all susceptible heart of the coquette was broken. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

“ And should thy future lot be cast, 

V\ ith inui’h resemblance of the past. 

Thy worn-out heart will break at last. 

My Mary.” Crwper. 

As Leila returned in sadness from that height whence she bad taken her last look of 
her departing lover, she met a party of her countrymen returning from a foray. On 
their way homewards they had encountered a band of travellers, or, rather, the remains 
of what had onee been a band of travellers. 

The Simoom had breathed upon their path, and none survived but one woman, who 
in a state of insensibility was conveyed to Leila’s but, in the hope of recovering her. 
The wild, sympathising mountaineers thronged the humble abode, and many an 
anxious face was bent over her, awaiting the result. A fire having been kindled, 
water was forcibly poured into her mouth, and as she gave symptoms of returning 
consciousness they administered sugar and dried plums. The patient was now slowly 
recovering, and opening her calm dark eyes with bewildered gaze she surveyed the 
group. At that moment a stranger entered and requested to see the suffering indi¬ 
vidual. The crowd made way. He approached. His eyes and those of the woman 
simultaneously met each other. An exclamation of surprise succeeded— a shriek, 
—a spring forwards blended with looks of terror und tenderness on the part of the 
stranger, and responded to with violent and painful efforts on the part of the woman 
who ardently clasped him to her bosom. When hearts long severed meet again, there 
is joy in their mutual heatings ; and when toil or trouble, or persecution has been 
the chief ordeal of the past, a thrill of sweeter, higher pleasure warms each bosom. 
When earth has interposed between them its material barriers of mountain, sea and 
forest, re-united souls swell with the joyful reminiscences of the difficulties that have 
been surmounted. When earth’s inhabitants have interposed between them apathy, 
deceit or malice, these souls still further exult in their defeat, , Then all is joy, and 
in proportion to the measure of their past sufferings, so is the increase of their hap¬ 
piness. Then is there an overflowing of bliss,—and enjoy it. }e whose heavenly des¬ 
tiny it is. But when, in after years of agony, after struggling through penury and 
despair and crime, hearts will meet, yet meet to throb and part for ever,—the hope they 
have toiled for, presented only to be wrested from them ; the love which they have 
hied to sustain, to find it withering and blighted, yet lingering, but only to offer to 
the loved one’s lips its latest fragrance, who shall describe the sensations of that brief 
moment ? —heart-strings strained and passions baffled—torture refined to transport, 
and transport recoiling into torture,— such moments resemble ages ot hope, fear, de¬ 
sire, misery, enjoyment condensed into a twilight beam, to be absorbed by the dread 
gloom of eternity. 
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The stranger seated himself upon the ground beside the woman and sedulously 
employed every possible means of restoration. The rest stood by in silence, or 
whispered their remarks to each other, yet interfering not as if they knew that he 
who now supported her pos°e8sed some prior claim, except that they tendered every 
aid which they thought might help him. At last he was successful, his beloved 
again revived. She was the first to speak. 

“ At length, then, I have found thee," murmured she, in the low tones of impas¬ 
sioned ecstacy—” the stony waste and men of cruelty could not withhold me from 
thee.” 

“ Yes,” was the reply, “ we have found each other, hut thou art feeble—speak not 
now.” 

“ 1 have much to say,” she answered, ‘‘and perhaps have no long time to utter it. 
1 traced thee to Bokhara.” 

“ And there ?" continued he, betrayed into questioning by an impulse of curiosity. 

“ Became a slave.” 

“ A slave !" 

“ But 1 escaped—a youth took an interest in my fate—he, too, a slave, compassed 
my release, although he could not effect his own.” 

“ 11 is name enquired thp other, eagerly. 

“ 1 know not. 1 left Bokhara, hastily. I saw a letter of thine with a friend in the 
mountains. I knew thy hand-writing—by this 1 learned thy present disguise—and 
traced thee to this village. 1 had crossed the plain —the simoom came—hush—do 
not interrupt me -my breath is thickening—I am oppressed, my love—I traced thee 
hither, thank (ion—1 have found thee—my terrors are over, love—I die.” 

“ Nay--live, live,” said the man, in a voice of heart-broken entreaty—“ our chil¬ 
dren live -knowest thou that ?” 

“ I am glad, very glad,” site answered, “ they will comfort thee.” 

“ Not without thee—not without thee—the young doves do not charm without 
their mates whose wings have covered them.” 

“ Alas !” she said, ii. somewhat a stionger tone, which increased the ray of hope 
now sparkling in his bosom, “ alas ! 1 fear I have received my death-wound, though 
by some invisible agent; yet will I strive —for thy sake - to baflle death—it would 
be sweet to live and give utterance to my woes and feel that they were past,” and 
her eyes brightened into an expression of ardor as she clung with deceitful strength 
around him who returned the caress in silent rapture. He was — they were then, 
happy again ; and nothing would arise to mar their future happiness. Embracing- 
him for some minutes, her arms at length relaxed and she rested on him for support, 
he gazed upon her and beheld her with anxious alarm flushed and fevered. One tear 
spared by the dry Simoom—a tear of affection—fell upon her cheek; her lips quivered, 
her hands moved faintly over his figure which they clasped—a smile—a low sigh— 
and the wife of Amu rath had done with earthly hopes and earthly sorrows. 

Amuralh beckoned for assistance. The previous process for her restoration was 
repeated, but in vain—and the black, desolate conviction at last settled on his mind 
-—that all was, indeed, over. Her lover uttered no lament, but laid her gently down. 
Then he severed from her head one lock of hair — which the destroying blast ren¬ 
dered easy of separation, and hid it inside his vest—stooped and kissed her—then 
rose and looked in speechless grief upon her inanimate form. 

“ Bury h<*r,” was all he said to those about him, who by their silent gestures of 
assent shewed that they could respect affliction, albeit the children of idolatry and 
barbarism as they might be designated. Amuratli slowly reached the threshold and 
turned as slowly towards the corpse. He was evidently laboring under intense emo¬ 
tion, and, as he left the hut his feelings were syllabled in but one brief maddened 
word, and that was “ death!” 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

“ Look like the innocent flower, 

But be the serpent under it. He that's coming 
Must be provided for.”— Macbeth. 

When Torringmore and his band of troops arrived at the fortress, which previously 
was a ruin, he found that many chief's, each attended by a few followers, were already 
assembled. They received him with the enthusiasm of men devoted to a leader of 
superior 1 act and courage, panting as they were for battle. As one of their first acts 
of allegiance, they brought before Torriugmore a black slave whom they had cap¬ 
tured near the fortress and placed in confinement abiding his pleasure. 

Torringmore eyed him with a penetrating look. “ Thou wast taken under rather 
suspicious circumstances,” he said, “ theft or worse may have been thy design— 
account lof thy presence.” 

The slave then informed him that lie had been travelling with some Firingces to¬ 
wards the south, and that when they halted for repose, having crept into a cave he 
had fallen asleep. Torringmore started, hut the slave proceeded without noticing the 
sudden gesture. He further said that he supposed his companions, had been unable 
to find him, lor that when he came fortli it appeared that he had slept a long while, 
and he could discern no traces of his companions hut had not gone far when he was 
seized by his people, and concluded by offering bis services as a slave, pleading bis 
destitute condition, and promising to devote himself faithfully to him who should 
protect him. 

An ordinary observer would have discovered nothing in the appearance of this slave 
at variance with what might have been expected, from one of bis birth and station. 
Torringmore saw, therefore, no reason to doubt his statement; he, accordingly, 
agreed to take him into his service, threatening him with heavy punishment in ease 
of treachery or misconduct, and resolved in his own mind secretly to watch his every 
motion. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

“ The hour is come—the destined star lias risen, 

Vt Inch shall descend upon a vacant prison— 

The walls are high, the gates are strong, thick set 
The sentinels-.” Shelby. 

“ And dost thou ask, what secret woe— 
f bear corroding joy and youth ! 

And wilt thou vainly seek to know 

A pang ev'n thou must tail to soothe.” Childe Harold. 

“ IIow now ? moody ? 

What is it thou canst demand ?” Tempest. 

To return to Marida. She now enjoyed all the luxuries and conveniences which 
might be consistent with her imprisonment. She could walk on her balcony and inhale 
the fresh breezes from the mountains ; she was, too, supplied with such books as her 
limited education enabled her to appreciate; she also possessed the Scriptures, wherein 
*1» read the stories of Rachael and Leah, and thereby learnt patience from those daugh¬ 
ters of simplicity to chock her natural appetites and cause her to waif submissively for 
the expiration of the destined period for nuptial bliss, even though ever so distant. 
Plants whieli could not flourish in the cold external atmosphere bloomed in the shelter 
of her apartment, prospering under the culture of her hand and sheddding forth in 
return, grateful fragrance. Birds hopped upon the branches, and her own nightly 
; solitude was solaced by the nightingale's notes, and her morning weariness relieved by 
,the melody of the thrush. Squirrels and cats, and monkeys and such creatures which 
solace aged virgins in' their state of single blessedness in their untutored natures 
might have been there, had Marida desired it. It was some time since she had seen 
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Torringmore, and she comforted herself in her state of desolation with the thought 
that she was suffering to promote his glory. 

The stars had already thickly studded the Heavens, when Marida dismissed her 
attendant to her repose, and sat beside the casement as was her custom, to watch their 
twinkling lights unveil themselves successively in the firmament and meditate on 
her own destiny. As she sate, the notes of a vina reached her ear, at first, distantly, 
but gradually approaching until she* could distinguish a voice, to her too dear, which 
sang to the accompaniment of the instrument: she bent to listen and catch the words. 

The world hns been unkind to me— 

It values not the pang it gives; 

Its words are false, its smiles betray; 

Its very piety deceives. 

An alien’s reproach was mine, 

But this I could forgive, or scorn ; 

Scoffs could endure, and not repine, 

"J'was only what my Gon had home. 

' Cold is the mist on Iceland’s shore, 

And drear the Pole’s perpetual frost, 

But colder still my bosom’s core 

To those it once had cherish’d most. 

My heart was as an untaught child, 

That turn'd in love to all it met : 

And they caress’d, while fortune smil’d 
And 1, poor fool! i lov’d them yet. 

They batter'd, and so servile grown, 

Paid me the homage of their breath ;— 

I dream’d it was a laurel crown, 

But waking found a cypress wreath. 

The strains sunk in silence. Marida knew the voice, and her heart throbbed wildly 
as she heard it. 

I dreamed it was a laurel crown, 

But waking found a cypress wreath.” 

she repeated, *n mournful lisllessness. 

“ Aye, a cypress wreath,” echoed the person who just entered her chamber. 

Marida turned, uttered a cry of joy, and fell into Torringmoro’s arms, lie had 
only that morning arrived, and Fazry knew not of his coming, being occupied near 
the person of her mistress, until in this manner he discovered himself. Leading Ma- 
rida towards a couch, and impressing a kiss upon her brow, he retreated one or two 
paces, while Faziy’s bright eyes, glistening with tears of mingled delight and dis¬ 
appointment,— 

“ Looked into his for love, where none replied.” 

“ Torringmore,” she said, in a melancholy tone, “ thou art come, and I am glad; 
yet 1 think 1 would almost rather not have seen thee, than have seen thee come in 
sorrow.” * , 

u Few are the happy,” said Torringmore ; “ they who inherit the most of wealth 
or glory frequently partake of the least enjoyment.” 

“ 1 prize neither gain nor glory.” answered Marida, “ except as they may increase 
the happiness of him I love ; but I see thee not happier for all thy greatness. Once 
I beheld a man dad in poverty’s garb, and he bore in his arms a little child that 
laughed in delight: to hear the strains of a vina near at hand; and the father caressed 
the child and kissed it often, and l thought they must be happy.” 

'Torringmore turned aside to conceal a burst of emotion, but with a firm voice 
remarked,—“ appearances are deceitful, Marida, none more so than the smiles which 
hide a heart of sorrow.” 

“ True," replied Marida, “ for I sent to enquire of the man, and was informed 
that the child he carried had no mother, yet he shed tears when he told his story, but 
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I wept to think the child was deprived of its mother, and wished—wished that I was 
poor, so that I might have such a laughing cherub, and call it mine. Wealth, Torring- 
more, cannot confer happiness ; and poverty, thou sayest, doth prevent it.; yet that 
poor man would not sell his child for the gold which l offered,—he must have been 
happier in its caresses than in wealth; without them, he said, it was the only pledge 
of its departed mother.” 

Torringmore's frame shook convulsively as Marida proceeded in her simple talc, 
until at length his over-wrought feelings found vent in incoherent words :—“ the mo¬ 
ther—was not worth the saving : fond—true—and faithful, perhaps ; he knew it 
Was his child, or—he would not so have loved it; the time might have been—when 
1 would do the same,—but—thy woids are foolish, Marida. foolish," he added, partly 
recalled to self-possession by Marida's alarm, as she clung round him, imploring for¬ 
giveness in utterance as broken as his own. Then, too late conscious of the error 
into which he had been betrayed, “ thou did’st move me much, ’ he said, and he 
gentTy disengaged her arms from his waist, “ I thought of days gone by ; it pains 
me to spdak about them now; another time, thou shalt know the reason of such tilings 
as thou mayest now consider strange." 

He led her to the couch, released himself from her grasp, hastily dashed his band 
across his face, then folded his arms slowly over his breast, and again Torringinore 
stood as firm as the forest tree after a whiilwind. 

Marida ventured no enquiry into the cause of this paroxysm, but sate with pallid 
aspect watching his features in their deep composure, endeavoring to read the vunk- 
ings of so turbulent a spirit become at once so mysteriously tranquil, and she felt too 
the ties of sympathy drawn yet tighter by these dark clouds ol' destiny, which like 
a shroud enveloped her idol. Such is woman's love. 

• Torringinore was the first to resume the discourse:Marida,” he said, "I have 
come to ask thee what thou would’st have, to know how far i^y abundance can add 
to thy comfort ?” 

“ Alas ! Torringmore, replied the maiden, “ I have enough of thy abundance ; 
thy wealth cannot add to my comfort.’’ 

“ What would’st thou ?” 

“ I would have thee happy.” 

“ I am as happy as circumstances will permit—what more ?” 

“ I would have liberty with thee.” 

“ That thou shalt, when the gift will be unattended with danger—what more ?” 

“ I am guilty, Torringinore, and—and—I would have virtue.” 

“ Then seek it in the slumbering infant—a child would lisp deceit to gain a sweet¬ 
meat, or to keep a toy—inexperienced youth too, even while it suffers from ihc wily 
knave, is but the bird that feeds upon its mother’s crumbs, until its strength equal 
its teacher’s — age also, which recommending virtue to the young would only the 
readier make them its dupes, while they eve essaying to practise the wise lesson— 
where then must we look for virtue, save in the slumbering infant which sleeping 
forgets its wakeful pettishness, heedless of exposure, blushing at no shame, and 
smiling as it sleeps.” 

“ Knowest thou none other ?” 

“ None, unless it be the same unborn. But this is trifling, Marida, is there aught 
else tjiat thy imagination may conjure as a desirable possession ?” 

“*aye, one thing more, I would have thy confidence.” 

“ The mysteries of my career," said Torringmore, “ are not such whose recital 
would interest thee.” 

“ Thou judgest by thine own coldness, not by the pryings of anxious love: tell 
forth thy adventures, and we will excuse their dulnes3 for sake of the narrator.” 

Torringmore seemed for an instant buried in thought, then said suddenly :— 

“ Be it so! if thou wilt insist upon hearing the story of my life, hear it, though 
to recall its past scenes may be to inflict on me the agonies of death. My early days, 
to some days of peace and pleasantness, were to me a time of endurance and suffering. 
I was chastised for faults of which I was guiltless, applauded for acts which deserved 
punishment. My temper given to extremes, was now one while fired with hatred 
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and thoughts of revenge; at another, warmed by fits of fondness and affection. Cor¬ 
rected with judgment, or treated with kindness, I might have been readily moulded 
into a noble character; but loft to follow my own inclinations, or brutally admonished 
for trival errors, my more excitable passions were allowed to strengthen into wayward - 
ness and to vent forth their spleen in furious irritability. Among my youthful asso¬ 
ciates, however, I was praised for my boldness, courted for my cheerfulness, admired 
for my address, feared for my courage, and beloved for my generosity. Already I 
was encouraged into recklessness at borne—caressed into obstinacy, and abased into 
malice. My sympathies were quickened, but not elevated ; my sensitiveness made 
acute, but not well directed ; my heart affected and expanded, but not improved. The 
bow was bent, but no aim taken. I was willing to receive the impress of kindness, 
and return it with ardor; but ignorant how to select with discernment, or secure friends 
by steadiness of character, or patiently bear the little annoyances and rebuffs which are 
ever the companions of friendships or the most refined love, I felt that whoever would 
touch my heart must be devoted to my interest, and yield to my will without being 
offended at my pettishness, chilled or estranged by neglect. My education and my 
temper prepared me to be the tyrant of other’s wishes, the slave of my own. Thus 
passed childhood s hours. 1 hen succeeded youth’s wild theories, visionary hopes and 
aspirations. Restraint deemed to be before unseasonable, was now wholly cast aside. 
1 mingled in the world. The new scene wore a promising face. I was enterprising, 
and beneath my country’s banners sought foreign climes wherein to earn honor and 
renown. Curse on the fiery temperament which led me so to prize such things. But 
with their false glare and noisy praises 1 ardently loved them. Where the sun shines 
brightest, t u> deadliest reptile will delight to bask. In the midst, of my glory there 
was avoid, and I sought for some object of love to perfect my destiny. She whom I 
s ’lectedon whom to lavish my attentions was pure and lovely, although not sprung from 
the land which gave me bath. My passionate address and flattering tongue seemed 
t> pioeure me equal success to what I had obtained in arms. For a season every 
thing proceeded as the most ardent lovers could have desired. But then arose the evil 
genius of my early education which rendered me as incapable of enjoying affection and 
confidence as by nature, I seemed formed to seek and prize it. Still must 1 be the 
tyrant, she the slave, as the latent demon of my peace suggested. Tn every instance 
she was to be the endtirer, I the inflicter. She long and patiently endured my violent 
will until the years of youth were past, and its vices confirmed b) matured manhood. 
She complained not, but pined in secret: 1 perceived her griefand felt vexed that she 
should not consider my presence as more than a counter-balance for all the pain I 
caused her. llien arrived the crisis of my fate. There is a period at which patient 
fidelity will cease its endurance, and the oft-felt sting of agony will at last pour forth 
its resentments. 1 cannot urge a reason for my infatuated conduct, for 1 was cruel 
though I greatly loved her whom I so greatly abused ; and would have willingly died 
for her whom I slighted and insulted. Here, as I said, frowned the crisis of my fate. 
There appeared at this time one full of all tenderness, all devotion—a man equal to 
me in address,pvitho'ut my overbearing temper; with all my gaiety—-without my caprice 
and 1 orririgmore had a rival. I had deemed myself in every respect invulnerable, 
ana now 1 was in danger of being conquered. She favored this man’s attentions, and 
her manner to me, though still kind, was not, so decided as before. Enraged, I sought 
the intruder, and would gladly have determined my uncertain lot by engaging in 
single combat—but he argued witli my wounded heart, setting forth the misery which 
would ensue to her for whom we strove, should either of us fall—she being the cause 
of the disaster. T who never yet spared her feelings yielded to this appeal—and we 
agreed that she should decide our respective fates, and I flattered myself that I should 
win an unblaody laurel and enjoy my triumph as a peaceful conquerer. I was, how¬ 
ever, mistaken—she declared in favor of my rival. And smothering my secret feel¬ 
ings I swore by a solemn oath I wcadd renounce her. What need of more ? I forsook 
my comrades—partners of my honorable fame — for in her I had reared my 
feelings however rude, and tliejshock of disappointment filled my soul with •. 
of hatred and ambition. I braved the perils of the deep—and did daring < 
lied onwards more by impulse than prudence. I next crossed the sandy c 
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mingled with men of other climes, and fought the battles of many strange chiefs, and 
gained a name for bravery—besides, the experience of the past had made me that, in 
which consists the essence of admired greatness, which the world alike worships and 
calumniates—that something of coldness and deep thought, which turns to itself all 
which can increase its powers but feels not ought of sympathy and love—ra thing 
which is wretched while it commands—-a solitary sun which casts its burning, search¬ 
ing rays upon the fields whose sweets it cannot taste, while all below hail it as the 
parent of light and gladness. Well! in the midst of this new renown 1 met the 
rival that had superseded me and his bride : there was a deep and dark fatality in 
this after meeting—his bride was with him, and l won their confidence—they more¬ 
over had a blooming offspring, bright, smiling, lovely, but they were not Torring- 
more’s offspring as they should have been. On with my story—these children became 
bond-servants to the heathen, as I heard, and I measured swords with the father in 
a foray—he disappeared—and for the mother—the mother of the babes.” 

Torringmore repeated these words slowly, and Marida read the meaning of his look 
and asked in a tone Bcarce audible from horror. 

“ What of the mother ?” 

“ I killed her.” 

“ Thou!” 

“ Aye—not with your knives, nor your ropes, nor your poisons, hut her soul was 
drugged with the slow cup of sorrow—and is gone—life could not smile upon her, so 
death took her—the gaunt demon was merciful, and 1—1 am punished.” 

“ She lives,” said a voice from without, so sudden, loud and unearthly, that it drew 
a shriek from Marida, while Torringmore sprung to the door, and flung it. open—No 
one was at the portal, hut at a little distance the black slave of the Aglia was engaged 
in a wild and merry gambol apparently for liis own sole amusement. 

“ Hast thou seen any pass by ?” asked Toiringmore, sternly. 

“ No, massa Agha, no—de parrots even do make no music for me to dance by.” 

The Agha answered not but continued his scrutiny for some minutes; he then 
returned to Marida’s chamber. 

“ Did'st thou hear that strange voice,” he asked her. 

“ Yes,” replied Marida with a smile, though the paleness of supernatural terror was 
on her cheek, “ yes, it was a voice from the grave proclaiming thee innocent, hb I 
would have thee.” 

Before Torringmore could reply, some one called him from without. He rushed 
with the speed of renewed suspicion to the door and beheld Amurath. The Khy- 
beree delivered a hurried message which produced a visible alteration in his demean¬ 
our : returning into the chamber, he apologized to Marida 1'or so sudden a departure, 
then hastened away; and the bolts of her prison were again drawn on the unfortun¬ 
ate Marida. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

“ You make me strange 
Even to the disposition that I owe.”— Macbeth. 

To conceal his real designs and lend to artifice an air of sincerity, Torringmore 
affected in the minutest matters to he guided by a simple attachment to the interests 
of his royal employers, and to render all his energies subservient to their will and 
pleasure. The be tter to remove from the minds of his followers all suspicion that 
lie aimed at personal aggrandisement, and to shew the queen how open were his 
measures, he made the former constantly understand that the authority was only de¬ 
legated to him l'or the public good, and he resolved to invite the queen to a full in¬ 
spection of his proceedings. Great, lie thought,*would be the sanction of hen pre¬ 
sence in several of his contemplated plans, and the pomp and festivity which he 
intended should surround her would serve to dazzle the soldiery, whilst with pageantry 
and splendor he amused the fancy of a fiery and politic, but vain and voluptuous 
princess. 
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The Wuffadar was already on her journey to the fortress where her chosen general 
was assembling his myrmidons for battle. He spared neither pains nor expense in 
making her reception and entertainment equal the grand impression which he in¬ 
tended to produce. Most superb ornaments for the chiefs, and brilliant uniforms for 
his troops were liberally and carefully provided. Furniture, too, the most rare and 
sumptuous, was transported to the mountain retreat to deck her chamber and minis¬ 
ter to her luxurious inclinations; and Torringmore was determined to prove to his 
mistress his respect for her rank and talents by the magnificence and finery of the 
place where she was to wield an imaginary sceptre. If her intellect was not honored, 
her vanity would be flattered, and Torringmore was one of those individuals, who 
right or wrong made it a maxim that, when fairly placed in the scale, a woman’s 
vanity would render her blind to every extravagance and deception : whether or not 
he miscalculated in this particular regarding her character, is to be developed in 
the sequel. But the Wuffadar wished to surprise her favorite, and, travelling with 
a small escort, purposely deferred her approach to the fortress until night time. It 
was already known at the outposts which Torringmore kept among the mountains 
that they were to entertaip such a visitor, so that she was received without tumult. 
Torringmore was at that time engaged with Marida, and Mourazuk was the bearer 
of the W uffadar's secret mesBage. 

The privacy of her arrival did not, however, prevent the circumstance from being 
known in the fortress, although Torringmore could not receive her with such pomp 
as he intended. Having been conducted to her chamber, she immediately despatched 
a message to Torringmore to attend her. llasty as was the order, and anxious as 
was the latter to obey her wishes, another individual had been before-hand with 
him. This was none other than Doulut, who had arrived at the fortress almost at 
the same moment as the queen. Having ascertained who it was and declaring that 
lie had business of importance, lie demanded an instant audience. His name was a 
sufficient passport to her presence, and he now presented himself with the outraged 
feelings of a bereaved father and a circumvented man, bursting with resentment and 
prepared to exhaust all his powers of flattery and eloquence to regain his child and 
punish those whom he supposed guilty of its abstraction. 

“ Solomon, when he wrote his song of songs, had looked upon thine image," com¬ 
menced Doulut, but the accents of adulation died upon his tongue, for Torringmore 
that instant presented himself, llad the Jew trodden on a serpent and seen the en¬ 
raged reptile rear its spiral folds and swollen head, while its forked tongue quivered 
to discharge its deadly venom, it could not have looked more pale, horror-struck and 
paralysed, than when he gazed upon that unexpected apparition. Torringmore tes¬ 
tified no surprise at Doulut’s presence, neither did he notice his embarrassment. With 
characteristic coolness and dignity he advanced and made his salutation. 

“ All hail to the captain of the armies of Cabool,” cried the Wuffadar, rising to 
meet the favored chieftain, “ thou hast tidings of moment to communicate, thou 
charmer of the hearts of warriors." 

“ Tidings for thine ear alone, great star of beauty," answered Torringmore, thro' 
jjtig a careless glance at the Jew. 

“ He is also our friend," said the W'ufFadar, smiling on the embarrassed Israelite, 
who seemed still willing to linger on the spot, "lie deserves our thanks and gratitude, 
and he hath them ; but he, too, now essayed as though he would have spoken, but 
thou art the bearer of a spell; he saw thee, and even as the rainbow droops to the 
horizon, he bowed before the mighty Torringmore. He must for the present submit.” 

“ Thou hcarest, good friend Jew," said Torringmore turning towards him with 
something of irony in his tone, "her Highness would be alone." 

The Jew, without replying, prostrated himself and withdrew, while Torringmore, 
ere he again spoke, watched Ins receding figure until it was no longer vhiible. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

“ What do ye seek ?” Shelley. 

“ Deliver Helen, and all damage else.” Troilus and Cretsida. 

Ak Torringmore departed from this audience with the Wnffadar, he again encoun¬ 
tered Doulut, who was awaiting lo renew his interview. Torringmore pushed him 
rudely aside, while he beckoned to Mourazuk and Meerza, whom he observed at a 
short distance, to approach. “ The queen cannot be disturbed,” said he, “ what 
seekest thou ?'* 

“My child,” answered the Jew, “my house was entered by strangers, and my 
gold—her gold, and she, hath been carried away.” 

“ I am sorry for thee, Doulut, but the agreement subsisting between thee and the 
Schah will amply compensate thee for thy losses; as for thy child I know nought of 
her.” 

“ 1 seek my child,” said Doulut, “ I ask not the wealth nor honors which I have 
lost—I ask but for the child of my gray hairs.” 

“ And I answer that 1 have her not,” replied Torringmore, “ thou art harsh, Dou¬ 
lut, and should know, methinks, that the faith of Torringmore is too spotless to be 
sullied with falsehood.” 

“ Alas !” Baid the Jew—meekly, “ my daughter loved the Firingees—she thought 
them better than the heathen or the children of her people—thou art a Firingee—thy 
form comely, thy speech alluring—and—and,” he hesitated. 

“ I see thou doublest still," said Torringmore with a smile, “ thou shalt be con¬ 
vinced.” 

“ I thank thee," answered the Jew. 

** Thou shalt make search throughout the fortress—every door shall he opened unto 
thee, and if any of my attendants hold her in his possession, she shall be delivered 
unto thee forthwith.” 

“ And I may search—when shall I search ?” asked Doulut with eagerness—“ To¬ 
night r 

“ To-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow !” he echoed in a tone of despondence—to-morrow—be it even as 
thou wilt—thou art all-powerful here,” 

“ My power shall be used only to give thee fuller assurance of my integrity,” ob¬ 
served Torringmore, then, turning, he called Meerza to his side and bade him sum¬ 
mon Mourazuk. 

“ Mourazuk," he said, as the soldier entered, “take this worthy Jew, and conduct 
him to an apartment, where he may pass the night, in comfort.” 

The Jew had no alternative but compliance. He bit liis lip and knit his brow, 
but all unnoticed by Torringmore who signed for the party to proceed. When 
Meerzaand Doulut had dis-appeared through the portal, he whispered in the ear of 
Mourazuk :—“ See that he be sentineled, and make no delay ere he is caged—nor 
let him too closely scutinize his path—do’st understand.” 

Mourazuk expressed assent and joined his charge, fulfilling liis directions to the 
letter and shewing his zeal by urging on Doulut’s lingering footsteps with his match¬ 
lock, while Meerza did not lose the opportunity of bantering the Jew upon his dis¬ 
comfiture. 

“ Thy daughter is a pretty damsel,” he said, with a look of feigned sympathy, 
“ and it is a pity if thou do’st not find her. I saw thee bite thyintiocent lip—it is a 
shame that some men have power to force*us to act against the impulses 6 (paternal 
feelings,” so spake he who cared not how deeply he wounded. 

“ The curse of Naaman, the Syrian, cling unto thee,” said the Jew, who not being 
in the most patient mood felt his utmost tolerauce exhausted by Meerza’s sneers. 
But the only notice vouchsafed bv Mourazuk to his malediction, was a push of his 
match-lock and a surly remark, to the effect that if the Jew could not endure a joke 
he himself could not help it, but that he would not brook delay in the execution of 
his duty. Meerza enjoyed it as much as if he had heard a blessing pronounced upon 
his head. 
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“ If it do so,” ha said, with a chuckle, “it will be no longer Naaman the Syrian’s, 
whoever the gentleman was, hut Meerza’s, and he wfll be generous enough to be¬ 
queath it to thee his benefactor. 

The Jew was silent, and they reached the chamber which was to be his temporary 
abode. Mourazuk here, too, contented himself with fulfilling, his duty to the latter, 
but his companion uttered a mock sulam and amused himself with going through all 
the forms of eastern ceremony when in the presence of his superior, and having 
ended he said :— 

“ Thou see'st, Doulut, that whatever may be my character for bantering, I lack 
not respect for thee, and shall lake heed to evince it on this and every future occa¬ 
sion. They then left the unfortunate Doulut to his solitude. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

“-the cold day 

T'pmhled, for pity of tnv st’il'e and pain, 

When, like a noon day dawn, there shone again 
Deliverance.” Shelley. 

Emily the next morning, Torringmore presented himself unexpectedly at the door of 
Marida’s apartment, but entered it with the same respectful ceremony which he ever 
sedulously observed—Marida turned upon him a look replete with fearful tenderness. 
She thought ivisbrow was more clouded than ordinary and his cheek slightly flushed, 
yet. was it unaccompanied with any corresponding Hurry of manner ; there was the 
same still, steady, almost awful calmness which characterised his behaviour on occa¬ 
sions alike of tumult and tranquillity. He approached her with a mild and engaging 
air, yet with reserve. 

“ Marida,” lit- said, “ I trust the solitude and confinement which our circumstances 
render it necessary to adopt, do not oppress thv spirit.” 

Marida felt a little surprised at an observation which seemed to be the continuance 
of a sober discourse rather than the first salutation of the day. 

“ They are what I have been accustomed to,” she answered. “ and I ought to be 
happy when I know that thou ean’st remove them at thy pleasure.” 

“ Thou dost hope for that hour, 1 doubt not,” said he. 

“ It is the burden of my daily prayer to the Clod of my fathers,” she observed, 
with fervor. 

“ Thou dost richly deserve all the constancy that manhood lias to offer—what if 
thy wishes were about to be Accomplished { ” 

The maiden blushed with undisguised pleasure, but was silent as if half incredulous 
of the reality of such an event. 

“ I see thou doubtest, Marida,” remarked Torringmore, “within an hour shalt tliou 
be free as the bird that wings the air.” 

“ And by thy side?’ asked Marida in breathless ecstacy. 

“ Aye, by my side.” 

“ Blessings, greatness and glory surround thy brow?” cried Marida, with the girlish 
undoubting confidence of affectionate joy, giving way at once to the full burst of un¬ 
restrained transport. 

“ Metliinks thou should'st wait until thou knowest whether 1 deserve them,” said 
Torringmore, coldly. 

“ True -—thou art the first to distrust thy own merits, replied the maiden whose 
ardor was thus suddenly checked,” but thy presence—thy voice — thy soul, which 
next to God 1 worship, whisper to Marida that thy worth already outweighs all which 
earth can give tljee.” 

“ Thou would’st sacrifice to secure or to serve him whom thou priz ’st? ” enquired 
Torringmore, carelessly darting a penetrating glance on Marida, as he spoke. 

“ Sacrifice,” repeated she, “ yes —beamy, youth, wealth, life, almost all that Mes¬ 
siah prophesied to restore — the glory of the temple—alas! such glory would be 
nothing with ’’ ” 
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“ ’Tia well, Marida,” added Torringmore, “ I thank thee, fair maiden. The heart 
which beats within this bosom hath still a place beside thy image to treasure grati¬ 
tude to thee and to remembertall that thou art willing to sacrifice for one so humble 
—pray, Marida, pray for my sake and for thine that there may be nought to require 
thee to make it.” 

Marida made no reply, but her heart was in her eyes, and she stretched out her 
arms from the couch with a significant and innocent gesture as if she would chide 
with artless simplicity the distance which divided them from the object which they 
would embrace. 

Torringmore acknowledged his sense of her affection by a low bow, saying, “ now 
is not the hour for dalliance, prepare thyself with diligence ; thou shalt have air and 
exercise, Marida, and I will be at thy side. Soon, perchance, thou shalt have more 
of my society than my cares and troubles for a world’s welfare have permitted me to 
bestow upon thee.” 

“ Thou art my world,” said Marida ; “ but what is thine for which thou carest ?” 

“ He who strives for liberty,” answered Torringmore, “ may well be said to care 
for the welfare of a world.” 

And with this sentiment, the noblest which could grace the pen of philosopher or 
poet, did the ambitious Torringmore turn from Marida’s chamber. She sprang from 
her couch and hastened to arrange her toilet. She remembered there was some 
peculiarity in Torriugmore’s tone, and also recollected that he spoke of sacrifice with 
unusual emphasis, hut it might he fancy, and she was too much overjoyed in her 
dream of anticipated bliss to allow her mind to he disturbed by phantoms. He was 
tender, affectionate, great, noble ; she could not doubt his truth. She could, indeed, 
understand but little of his scheme of glory, hut the sound of an enfranchised world 
dazzled her imagination and fired her soul with sentiments of enthusiasm. It looked 
great, and as she dwelt upon its meaning it grew compressed to her apprehension 
into a shining diadem ; the w'orld, she saw was but one jewel to ornament the brows 
of him who was its greatness. 

A few minutes after Torringmore had left Marida’s apartment he appeared in a 
court-yard attached to the fortress. Several groups of men in their Tartar and 
Afghan uniforms were busy in preparing a hasty breakfast, and colfee, pilaos and 
hot cakes smoked in various directions. Torringmore passed on with rapid step, re¬ 
ceiving the martial salutations of the soldiers. His eye was restless. 'The graceful 
Boftness which in the presence of Marida had so distinguished him a short time pre¬ 
viously, was now exchanged lor a stern expression and moody brow. There was 
nothing in his manner, however, evincing either alarm or anxiety, though the hustle 
and active arming which reigned around seemed to a stranger to betoken cause for 
both. He called from a group one of the leaders ready accoutred for some journey, 
and addressed him interrogatively,—“ he is still safe, in his chamber, Mourazuk ?” 

The man bowed respectfully. 

“The sentinel which the Agha Torringmore commanded to he placed at his cham¬ 
ber hath signified tome that he whom he guarded scarce slept throughout the night 
hut paced liis chamber, and is now muttering from time to time words of impatient 
uneasiness.” 

“ Then there is no time to he lost.” 

“The men are ready for thy orders, Agha.” 

“ I commend thee, meanwhile, should he become restive before the necessary 
measures are completed, that some excuse be devised to keep him in restraint—nay 
even force, if force be unavoidable— he must not witness any active movement—he 
is suspicious, and would conclude himself cheated even without cause.” 

The man bowed—Torringmore continued : — “ After 1 have made my arrange¬ 
ments thou wilt permit him to make uninterrupted search throughout the fortress." 

“And if he express suspicion notwithstanding?” enquired the man. 

“Bid him prove it true—call him unjust — a false accuser — in short, abuse him 
into the belief that all is but as he sees it.” 

“ But should he remain unconvinced." 

“ There is no fear of that—thou wilt satisfy him.” 
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“ I trust ho, Agha—but that I may not be undecided when the exigence arrives 
is my reason for asking.” 

“Pshaw —it cannot be—it cannot be,” said Torringmorc with much impatience. 

“ Forgive my zeal, Agha,” remonstrated the man, with deep respect, “ it is pos¬ 
sible— none are more obstinate or more slow to believe the assertions of men of a 
different creed; and last night I heard him swear by his God, that not finding whom 
he knows to be concealed, he will instantly to the Wuffadar for vengeance.” 

The mention of the Wuffadar tingled to Torringmore’s very soul, and soon ap¬ 
peared to have wrought a change in his secret purpose or fixed his resolution. He 
strided apart, and then returned. 

“ True,” he said, “it is possible, these men are headstrong;—then he must be 
sacrificed. I would have avoided this, but be it so, if thou art pushed to such a ser¬ 
vice,—why, let me see—pretend thou yieldest to his words, point out to him the 
place where he may find her—it is on our track, but we shall be far off before he 
comes : post the men where thou already knowest, —tell them no more than is ne¬ 
cessary—a plundering expedition—ambush—anything will do for an excuse, and be 
faithful and use dispatch.” 

The man replied but by a low bow ; and Torringmore passed on and disappeared 
again within the walls of the fortress. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

“ What! wilt thou say 

That 1 did murder my own lather ?”— Shelley. 

With delightful anticipations of pleasure, Marida loft the fortress in company with 
Torringmore. They proceeded for some time in pleasant discourse. Torringmore 
was unusually animated, affecting a gaiety as foreign to the real state of his feelings 
as agreeable to Marida, who thought that her day of happiness was at last arrived 
when her lover would be no more gloomy and reserved nor, herself a prisoner. The 
fortress was now a considerable distance behind them. From time to time Marida 
observed Torringmore look back towards it with an expression qf anxiety, and, at 
length, his brow grew clouded, amt he ceased to converse. Marida looked towards 
the l’ort and she could see a Hag wave from one ol its battlements, but she knew not 
the cause. It was the signal agreed upon between Torringmore and Mourazuk, in 
case Doulut should extend his search beyond the castle and follow the path of the 
fugitives. Suddenly Torringmore lifted Marida from the earth, and carried her 
along the verge of the precipice at his utmost speed. The frightened girl gave ex¬ 
pression to her wonder and enquired the reason. The path on which they trod 
offered an insecure and narrow footing. 

“ There is danger,” replied Torringmore hastily, “I would not permit thee to walk 
this patli alone, and there is not room for two abreast.” 

But the speed with which he went contradicted his words of caution; and Marida, 
although she said nothing, thought there was still greater peril in this rapid pace. 
On ascending a cliff of more than ordinary elevation, she uttered a sudden shriek, 
and Torringmore looking back beheld Doulut toiling along the path below, which 
they had just quitted. Here the Jew caught a glimpse of Marida, and evidently 
struggled to overtake them, when, as he passed a fissure in the rocks, a band of men 
rushed forth with drawn sabres and pursued him. 

“ My father, Torringmore!” exclaimed Marida, “ he will be killed ; they are rob¬ 
bers on his track,—stay and rescue him or leave me that I may die with him.” 

“ Hast thou so soon forgotten thy promise ? ” said Torringmore in a tone of fear¬ 
ful solemnity, “and is it thus that thou dost value Torringmore ? Thou wert to 
sacrifice beauty, wealth, life — ” 

“Oh! more, more," interrupted Marida, distractedly, “much more than that—- 
but not fo kill tny father.” 

“ Thou dost not kill him,” said 1 orringmore, laying an emphasis on the first' word 
of the sentence. \«' 
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" AbIc me not this,” she continued, heeding not his remark, “ he was ever so kind 
to me—he could not harm aught.” 

“ Thy sense of fidelity hath come to this at last then,” said Torringmore, iron¬ 
ically. 

“I am faithful — faithful to the death,” she exclaimed with increasing energy, 
“ what more would’st thou require ? yet save him from those fell pursuers — their 
swords spare none—save li ; m.” 

“ He will sacrifice thee should he regain thee,” urged Torringmore. 

*' Oh ! no—he is not cruel—htwwill forgive—another time I can leave him again 
for thee—but now save him—save him—lor my sake.” 

“ His pursuers are too numerous to he coped with," remonstrated Torringmore, 
without slackening his speed; “ to attempt his rescue would be but. to overwhelm us 
along with him—besides lie may escape this danger—1 will threaten from a distance 
"—divert their attention—perhaps turn them from their prey.” 

*■ They are bloody men,” said Marida, “ as tigers lurking for their prey they will 
not thus be staid—but thou can'st not fear them—one stroke of Torringmore’s sword 
would hurl a host of such to destruction—or—I will die if thou wilt—die with thee 
—with him—yet save him Torringmore before Heaven shall blast the unfilial mur¬ 
deress with its curse.” 

There was a coppice of underwood which bordered the elevated ridge, and which 
interposed a kind of dubious shield between the plunderers and their spoil; and the 
old man could be seen toiling onward with such speed as age and feebleness per¬ 
mitted, while the shouts ofthose who pursued, came from the coppice, and the glanc¬ 
ing of their forms and weapons flashed with sudden briefness from between the foli¬ 
age. And even in this temporary safeguard, there seemed to be time at. least, for 
decision and succour ; but now the transient shelter intervened no longer ; and full 
in sight broke forth the band of outlaw mountaipeeis, pressing with barbarous yell 
and savage gesture on lhci> solitary victim, too weak to be called a foe, whose white 
locks, as they streamed back upon the wind, appeared to wave and implore for mercy, 
which yet came not from the lips of the suppliant. Fearful was the struggle for life, 
as step by step hope receded from the helpless man, arid death pressed elosef on his 
track ; yet he turned not to entreat the mercy which he knew would not he granted. 
What a sight for a daughter's gaze—a father loved, and loving her— alused by being 
forsaken—dragged from his home by her misconduct— and now exposed to die through 
his attachment for so unworthy a child. Despair was in the thought, and Marida felt 
it in all its horror. The ruthless assassins now approached their victim — she saw 
him totter from exhaustion,and stdmble on—then cling to the projecting roots to assist 
liis progress and rest against the rock; then struggle on again. A moment’s ter¬ 
rible suspense sealed her lips in silence, while she stiftl kept her lace towards the scene 
of expected and dreaded bloodshed, unable to turn aside her eyes even from the gaze 
of that father, had his blood then flowed beneath the robber’s sword. Torringmore 
hastened still faster, bearing her away with liir", and rendering doubly hopeless the 
chance of aid or Heaven’s mercy. Just then her father’s voice was borne to her re¬ 
ceding ears, “ Marida,” lie exclaimed. It seemed as though her sire in his extre¬ 
mity would fain touch nature’s talisman to wiing from it a last resource. 

“Save my father,” implored Marida, “ I conjure thee, save my lather— see, the 
murderers will overtake him—he is grey haired, old and feeble—they do—they are 
upon him — I see their uplifted blades — lie is in the midst of them — 1 have been 
disobedient for thy sake— oh ! God— save— save my father.” 

Torringmore made no reply, but burned Marida forward. 

“ By Israel’s God I will not be my father's murderer,” she said, springing with 
preternatural energy from his grasp and clinging to his knees, “ oh ! ask me not to 
suffer the remorse of this—save my lather, or his blood will be required by an angry 
God at tire hand of his rebellious daughter.” 

“ Marida,” said Torringmore in a low but distinct tone, “ my life is in his power— 
if he is saved, I die—now take thy-choice.” 

“ I scarcely know the import of thy words," wildly exclaimed Marida, her eyes 
glaring on him with the terrible yet unintelligible expression of a maniac, “ choice— 
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thou die—I, alone—my father murdered'—oh!—this is a frightful dream—no more—* 
thou art there still—I see thee—feel thee—yes—my father—I have chosen—he is 
dead—dead,” and faintly moaning forth a repetition of the final word, she sunk be¬ 
reft of sense. 

When Marida recovered from that deadly swoon, she found herself in her former 
apartment in the fortress with Fazry her attendant. As she rolled her scarce-assured 
eyes wildly round her, the oldwuman seemed tounderstand tlieeurVentof her thoughts, 
for, gently moving her to arrest her attention, she stated that Torringmore had com¬ 
missioned her to say that he had rescued her father from those who would have been 
liis murderers, and that, satisfied with his assurances for the honor and safety of his 
child, he had departed to his home. Fazry herself believed what she related to be 
true, and the simple Marida eagerly credited a tale which relieved her mind from the 
horrid vision of a father’s murder, and exonerated her lover from suspicion. 


CHAPTER XL1II. 

“ Low as young Azim, knelt that motley crowd 

Oi'all earth's nations sunk the knee and bow’d.” Lalla JtooJch. 

Meanwhti/e Torringmore waited on the Wuffadar, saying that her warriors had 
assembled to behold her, and requesting to know her pleasure. The Wuffadar ex¬ 
pressed her readiness to gratify his wishes. 

Torringmore clapped his hands, and half-a-dozen female slaves entered, bearing 
the several ornaments for the queen’s person. Each presented them kneeling, while 
others aided their mistress to adjust her toilet. This ceremony ended, the Wuffadar 
turned on Torringmore a look of gracious condescension, as she archly said, “she 
must be unwilling to be pleased, whose favored bride was so^arlcnded in her privacy, 
but all ceremony must now be waived.” Torringmore bowed—“ mistress,” he re¬ 
plied, “ of the hearts of men, who knows when and how to confer happiness—thy soldier 
thanks thee.” 

The queen acknov.'ledgod the compliment by taking his hand, and well did his no¬ 
ble bearing become the distinction. Tire} 7 jiow entered another room in which a few of 
Torringmorc's officers, dressed in sumptuous uniforms, awaited their arrival, making 
due obeisances ; then they followed in her train, and in this manner passed through se¬ 
veral apartments, where warriors awaited to do her honor ; many a gesture and excla¬ 
mation of delight testified her satisfaction at the pageant wherein she was herself the 
principal attraction. Homage, power, splendor, adulation, all which could realize a 
woman’s wildest fancy seemed to be'there concentrated, as if by magic, to gratify her 
and accomplish the views of her favorite. The richest, carpets of Cashmere covered the 
ground ; cloths of gold and silver, emblazoned with various novel devices, were sus¬ 
pended from the walls and covered the ceiling, whilst fountains of perfumed waters 
gushed forth from beneath flowering shrubs, glancing on the sight and disappearing 
amidst the glitter of burnished arms and the proud array of noble warriors. At length 
they issued forth upon an open space, over which there was a lofty canopy. The queen 
here paused in her progress, gazing with extreme admiration. A band of soldiers 
was at the entrance, suddenly opening right and left, an enchanted garden pre¬ 
sented itself to view ; the choicest foliage of the teeming plain and shaded valley here 
decked the regions of eternal snow 7 . The wand of spring had charmed winter’s iron 
power, and changed his cheerless waste into the laughing bower and happy luxurious 
Eden. Shady avenues, terminated by sequestered arbours ; rich patches of verdure, 
interspersed with shrubs and flowers; groves too of fruit trees, bending beneath their 
luscious load saluted the eye on every side. The pears of Peshawur, plums ofGliuzni, 
the figs of Candahar ; mulberries of Cabool growing upon their native boughs, in wild 
profusion were temptingalike to the eye and the palate, invisible tires heated the atmos¬ 
phere, which was again refreshed by innumerable founts, jets and streamlets, cool as if 
fresh flowing from the springs of their native mountains. Nor was the scene left to lan¬ 
guish in lifeless repose. Birds of every plumage lent animation to tire groves, and 
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groups of warriors stationed at proper intervals, variegated, with the*panoply of Mars, 
the tender retreats of Venus ; musicians, also, from hidden retreats, poured forth strains 
of enlivening melody, not like the barbarous notes of Eastern instruments, but the de¬ 
lightful strains of European science ; for he had found among his motley assemblage 
of troops, musicians who had often essayed to please the ears of a more civilized au¬ 
dience. The enraptured Wuffadar glanced rapidly from object to object, looking and 
listening until her very senses were appalled by such a sumptuous entertainment;— 
until her wearied eye rested upon Torringmore in passionate admiration ;—in that 
gaze she almost worshipped him ; for in him she deemed to be concentred the con¬ 
queror’s and magician’s powers, her glory and her love. 

“ Torringmore,” she exclaimed, in a tone of ecstasy, “ thou art worthy of highest 
honor. 1 was taught to expect the homage and bounties of the earth, and in the great¬ 
ness of thy might thou olferest me tbe homage of the skies and heavenly munificence.” 

Torringmore bowed even to the ground, a certain dignity of mien and motion lend¬ 
ing an air of noble superiority to his obsequious gesture of humility; nor did he neglect 
to turn to account the Wufladar's observation by a disclaimer of personal merit, com¬ 
plimenting her who had vouchsafed it. 

“ Most mighty queen,” he replied, “ thou art, indeed, gracious, to ascribe unde¬ 
served praise to thy slave, when thy smiles alone have converted an ungrateful wilder¬ 
ness to the paradise of the prophet.” 

A still more ardent gaze repaid the favorite’s flattery, but with the dissimulation in¬ 
separable from’woman, she adroitly strove to palliate her warmth of behaviour, by a 
feigned censure :—“ methinks, however, that thou hast played false with our treasury 
—thou hast got gold to levy troops withal, and hast dared to construct fairy palaces, 
and raise up gardens of enchantment.” 

“ If so,” answered Torringmore, “ the gold of the treasury was well bestowed.” 

“ How! presumptuous slave?” cried the Wulfudar. 

“ The genius that made the desert rejoice and bloom," answered he, “can increase 
ten-fold the gold which bought it—and thou art she who did so—besides, the fortress 
of a queen should not be the dungeon of a captive—wheuthou would’st fly hither for 
repose after victory or to secure thvself from thine enemies, the blessings which thou 
dost shower on thy slaves are but reflected in the humble retreat which their industry 
hath provided.” 

“ Come, come,” replied the queen, “ thou growest far too serious. I forgive thee— 
lead on.” 

In obedience to the mandate, Torringmore proceeded with the queen along the prin¬ 
cipal avenue, carpeted for the occasion. At the extremity was an alcove curtained in 
front, in order to cut off the peep beyond. Conducting the queen thither, he in treated 
her to recline at ease upon a couch, while her warriors passed in review to pay her 
homage. To this the Wulfudar gave gracious assent, though she could not compre¬ 
hend whence they were to appear. Silence reigned around. 

“ Thou art a man of wonders,” she said, pissing Torringmore’s hand, “so I doubt 
not. but thou wilt he able to bring this marvel to pass, though there appeureth not space 
sufficient for so large an assemblage.” 

“ With thee for my inspirer,” was the answer, “ 1 hope to overcome even greater 
difficulties,” and stepping back a few paces, he cried with a loud voice :—“ Heaven’s 
brightness shin.* upon you : warriors 1 behold your queen.” 

The curtain which had been dropped to separate two rival beauties now arose, and a 
spectacle was offered far surpassing every other in grandeur, magnificence and ex¬ 
tent. Torringmore resting near the queen, and his whole staff at an immeasurable 
distance, as far, indeed, as the eye could reach, filled up the vast space before them. 
Drawn up in double rows appeared the warriors of the several tribes whom the hope of 
speculation or the workings of superstition had attracted to the Sehah’s’banners. Each 
tribe was in its own avenue, apart. At the extremity of each fine arose a tower or tem¬ 
ple thronged to the summit with soldiers, so that there appeared around, numberless 
fortresses defended by countless hosts. In the rear was the garden by which they ap¬ 
proached, with its fruits, birds, flowers and groves, as if the prophet of the faithful, to 
cheer the hopes and increase the-ardor of his followers had condescended a glimpse of 
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the paradise of fulleh warriors. The tower In front which terminated the line of troops, 
was now rent asunder, and exhibited in far and ble^k perspective the ice-clad barrenness 
of the artic mountains. The contrast was striking, as if the black demons of desolation 
dared not advance beyond their savage barriers whilst the unseen and outstretched and 
of the great prophet would lead his votaries to happiness. The boundless area was care¬ 
fully sheltered from the chill external blast, and artificial zephyrs sent forth their per¬ 
fumed breezes. Nor was the queen’s appearance insignificant. Her dress ahd her 
beauty admirably corresponded with the greatness and splendor of every surrounding 
object and conspired to insfal her as arbiter of the destinies of her heroes and the 
princess of a fairy-land. A coronet of brilliants' encircled her head, costly enough, 
indeed, to have purchased many a German principality, and her garments were sparkled 
with countless gems. 

The wealth of kingdoms might seem to have been exhausted to furnish these costly 
ornaments, yet her commanding figure and speaking countenance, in a tax superior 
degree riveted the beholder. 

When did woman refuse to reap the full harvest of immediate pleasure ? All here 
was homage, and promise and glory, nothing to lower the soarings of vanity or 
create a doubt in the mind of the Wuffadar that she was not the deity which art and 
adulation represented her to be. At a given signal from Torringmore, the assembled 
host prostrated themselves, and breathless silence ensued : then the eye rested tm 
floating banners and waving plumes, and the ear caught the soft, flapping of the scarce- 
moved flag, the subdued rattle of warlike weapons, the notes and flutterings of birds; and 
whilst all save these was hushed there arose the low strains of mellow music, mingled 
with the sound of distant voices, which, as it, louder swelled, so increased in num¬ 
bers, that, the whole air rung, and the fortress echoed with the rapturous melody of 
vocal and instrumental praise:— 

Star of warrior men, all hail ! 

Thou, no sun shall render pale, 

Whose hast radiance cuuld illume 
The dungeon-valley's murkiest gloom. 

Glory's self shall brighter grow, 

While her lionms round lliee glow. 

Strong and high— like the swift flame— 

St letch thy sway and soar thy lame. 

The vintage of thy lost Cabool, 

Of manhood's strength and empire full, 

Point thy way and proudly bend 
Where thy conquests must extend : 

Raise the tones of strife and ire ; 

Rouse the timbrel, sweep the lyre. 

There are heroes nought shall daunt, 

Fioin whose swords all foes must flee ; 

While in each rough bosom pant 
Freedom, and a heart for thee. 

Herald's each, by late fore-sliewn 
Of those bright realms doom'd thine own : 

More melodiously and higher 
Sound the timbrel, sweep the lyre. 

As the strain ceased, again the assembled warriors cried aloud “ all hail!” The troops 
arose, whilst the queen, wrought to a pitch of almost maddening enthusiasm, exclaimed 
to Torringmore “ Thou that rulest the powers of earth and Heaven, would that 
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the kingdom for which we strive were multiplied a thousand-fold, that I might share 
them with thee.” ■* 

These condescending words were hut a signal for renewed honiage, and Torring- 
more again bowed himself to the earth, the assembled multitude following his ex¬ 
ample. During that brief interval the throng was prostrate before her and every 
head bent except her own, so that none beheld any object higher than the ground, 
when a parchment scroll rapidly unfolded to the Wuffadar’s view until it extended itself 
the breadth of the entire canopy : it was inscribed with letters of fire, and the queen 
rested entranced to the strains of music and the murmurs of increasing homage ex¬ 
pectant of some new testimonial to her honor as she perused the inscription :— 

Cl)f ,3ni» Ijatl) ci 2tctngi)iir ; attfc $!)* i* fittr, 

\\)t W 0 ull» fain bf tl)f jfin's sole f)Hr* 

As the queen with anxious, parted lips still gazed on the scroll, it was with¬ 
drawn instantaneously. It now occurred lo the Wufladar that the Jew would have spoken 
to her of his child; what else was intended by this scroll ? Sure it was a miracle wrought 
by Mahomet to warn her of peril. Agitated as was her bosom by a variety of over¬ 
powering feelings, (bus unexpectedly warned, as if by Heaven, well might the strong¬ 
est mind have been worked up to phrensy, and the Wufladar evinced its powers, by an 
hysterical laugh, so wild and maddened that the unconscious crowd sprang to their 
feet in wonderment and alarm. The queen’s agitation was, however, only transitory, 
and when Torringmore advanced to inquire into the cause he beheld the Wufladar 
though pale yet self-possessed, and with voice as calm as his own, importing, that so mag¬ 
nificent a scene had for a moment wrought too highly on her nerves ; then advancing 
with firm step she took Torringmore’s hand, as if tortured by no secret pang, and, 
to divert herself still further, she begged the chief to conduct her through the 
several parts of his fortress and describe to her where it was most available for attack 
and defence against an enemy. 

With an expression full of flattery and professed devotion Torringmore proceeded to 
obey the wishes of his mistress. Accordingly he led her from battery to battery, ex¬ 
plaining the various ways in which at each point an assaulting force could be repelled. 
Above all he drew her attention to the guns commanding the front gorge of the castle, 
and told her that in the event of an army approaching along the defile, their mere 
concussion would be sufficient to overwhelm them with snow from the lofty snow-clad 
pinnacles towering on either side. The Wufladar viewed this with marked attention, 
and then asked to whom was assigned so important a battery. 

“ To Mourazuk,” answered Torringmore, at the same time taking care to express 
full confidence in his abilities and fidelity. Thence they examined oilier parts until 
Torringmore announced that there was nothing more to be seen and begged to recom¬ 
mend the Wufladar to retire and take ref: sshment and repose. 1 here was a small door 
at the end of a gallery through which they walked, which had not, however, been 
opened. The queen observing it, turned and said to Torringmore “Thy arrange¬ 
ments are judicious and soldier like, and thou hast our approval of them ; but 
whither leads this door, we have not yet explored its secrets then tapping with her 
knuckles on the panel, “ come,” said she, “ captain of the armies of Cabool, bid the last 
gate of thy strong-hold open to the queen.” 

“ The secrets therein concealed,” answered Torringmore in some confusion, “ are 
not yet prepared for thy inspection, they would now offend the heaven of thine eyes, 
and stain thy beauteous robes.” 

“ No scruples, flatterer,” rejoined the queen, laughing; “ they that have seen the 
richness of thy completed works, must not be offended at beholding others only in 
preparation. 

“ Most high and mighty princess,” implored Torringmore, “ to open this door 
would he to expose thee to annoyance and danger.” 

“ Slave! ” exclaimed the queen, darting on him a furious glance of awakening 
suspicion, “ darest thou disobey our will—carry tby contumacy no further, or by the 
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blessed Koran thou art no longer general, but a' criminal doomed to have thy head 
thrown from the walls of this thy fortress; ” thqji, turning imperiously towards the 
warriors in attendance, “ slaves, unsheath your swords and hew the paltry barrier in 
pieces—by Heaven! we must explore these treasured secrets, though the blast of the 
Bwift Simoom issue thence—slaves of a slave obey.” 

Torringmorc beheld with alarm the half-drawn weapons of his troops who seemed 
to yield instinctively to the impetuous Wuffadar’s mandate, while they still turned 
undecided looks on their acknowledged chieftain. He saw the impending crisis, and 
hop$d by temporizing to appease the queen’s wrath : accordingly he prostrated him¬ 
self on the earth before her. 

“ Supreme dispenser of the joys of Heaven, and queen of the riches of the earth,” 
he said, “ withered be the lips that would deceive thee; forgive thy servant, if, de¬ 
lighting in thy presence, he dared to trifle with thy generous forbearance, by unsea¬ 
sonable jesting; yet what he stated bears a near approach to the truth, that this door, 
until the works be further advanced, supports the angle of the wall beneath which 
it stands, and being opened it might tumble ; consequently, thy life and the life of 
all these thy slaves would probably be sacrificed, and now most mighty princess that 
1 have submitted the whole truth to the light of thy understanding, should’st thou 
in thy wisdom wish still to gratify thy curiosity, thy slaves will instantly obey.” 

That portion of the castle where were Marida’s and other apartments, was, in 
reality, in a very unfinished state, and Torririgmore’s remonstrance caused the soldiers 
instantly to return their half-drawn weapons into their scabbards, more willing to dis¬ 
obey the Wuftadar, than risk their lives to gratify her imperious mandate. The ap¬ 
parently not unconscious Wuffadar now changed her tone, acknowledging her hasty 
resentment and accompanying her remarks with even a tender courtesy of manner; 
and that Torringmore might be further flattered into the belief that he had banished 
every suspicion from her mind, she suffered him to conduct her to the chamber where 
it was intended she should repose previous to her re-appearance at the evening 
banquet. 

Shortly afterwards Mourazuk and the black slave were in earnest discourse in a 
private part of the fortification; yet the slave spoke not in the broken accents of 
his race, hut urged his arguments upon Mourazuk in distinct and sober eloquence. 

“ He is too terrible to be braved,” was the reply of the Khyberee to some pro¬ 
posal suggested by his companion. 

“ But not to be undermined,” rejoined the slave ; “ to circumvent one above us, 
in order to establish ourselves in his place, hath nought terrible in it. Thou hast 
high trust and high command, and wealth .and glory are before thee.” 

“ If thou wert to promise me the kingdom of Cabool, 1 would not be unfaithful 
to my trust,” answered the Khyberee. 

Still continuing the conversation, the two men disappeared near Mourazuk'■ 
abode. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

“-Say 'tis done 

And 1 will love ibec and reward thee for it. 1 ' Shakspeare. 

The Khybcree’s character was a strange mixture of boldness and cunning. In¬ 
satiable of plunder, he would endeavour by every possible means to surprise his enemy ; 
pushed to extremity, he would more willingly sacrifice his life than not secure the 
spoil. lie would when needed wind and double, shunning apparently the encounter; 
but once brought.to bay, he was strong and bloody in battle, and calculated to make 
his pursuers repent their having tracked the wild beast to his lair. Among the 
people with whom his lot was cast, there was full opportunity for his displaying these 
qualities, and it was their exertion which secured to him his fame amongst them, 
for all were ready to follow him. He bowed before the genius of Torringmore, but 
his cunning told him lxow r wise it was to adhere to one who could gratify his most 
rapacious wishes, and plan the profitable undertakings, from whose execution he 
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would acquire both pleasure and gain. Torringmore, in seeking for power, caught 
at an abstract but dazzling phantom ; Mourazuk whilst coveting wealth, thought only 
of sensual indulgence; so that with the former, gold was but the means of procuring 
an ideal elevation above those of his race. 

Both had.experienced vicissitude, but on each it had produced a very different 
effect. Torringmore had fixed his expectation of happiness on one particular object, 
and his hopes were blighted. Mourazuk formed a thousand substitutes sporting in 
the inexhaustible Bea of lust £nd rapine. 

Discipline and respect had, indeed, taught Mourazuk to constrain himself under 
the eye of his loader, and the society of Annette had partially smoothed down the ex¬ 
ternal roughness of Iris deportment, but its natural fierceness remained undaunted. 
With his innate shrewdness, he calculated that Torringmore's talents would promote 
his views of anticipated greatness. A more apt material for some bold enterprise 
could not, then, be easily found, and the quick eye of the Wufi'adar soon remarked the 
peculiar character of the mountaineer, as ol’ one whose qualities might be used alike 
to defeat a more wary adversary, or openly to meet a foe. 

While Torringmore was present, his unceasing flattery lulled the queen’s sus¬ 
picions, but they returned with tenfold vigor the moment he was gone. Then, tor¬ 
tured with anxiety, she arose and summoned a slave. “ Where is Mourazuk? ” she 
asked. 

“ At present busy in the fort.” 

“ Not with the Agha ? ” said the queen. 

“ No r ” answered the slave. 

“ Summon him privately to attend the queen.” 

The slave withdrew. A few minutes elapsed and Mourazuk’s heavy tread re¬ 
sounded nigh the chamber. Entering the presence of his imperious queen in some 
confusion, she received him with much affability of manner. “ Thou hast my thanks,” 
she said, “for thy diligence; knowest thou this Jew, who, it appears, hath come 
hither recently.” 

“ I do,” answered Mourazuk. lie hath a daughter ?” continued the queen. 

“ Yes,” answered Mourazuk. “ She is fair,” pursued the queen, interrogatively. 

“ I know not,” he answered. 

“ Well—the Agha disclaims all knowledge of her? ” 

“ Yes,” returned Mourazuk. 

“ Hast thou seen her? ” interrogated the Wutfadar. “ No,” he replied. 

“ Thou art faithful to the Aglxa, Mourazuk.” 

“ 1 have been so.” 

“ I love a faithful servant.” 

Mouzaruk looked foolishly at the Wuffadar, as if lie were trying to gather tire 
true meaning of her words, lie knew not why she should talk to him of loving 
faithful servants, and he was silent. 

“ I loye a faithful servant,” repeated the queen in a tone that would not be denied 
an answer. 

“ The Agha hath praised my fidelity,” said he, hesitatingly. 

“ Thou art a brave soldier, and deserved his applause—1 would that 1 possessed 
such servants.” 

“ In serving him, I serve thee,” observed Mourazuk with increased embarrass¬ 
ment. 

“ In feats of arms; yes, but not in afi'airs of love—do not lovers require, at times, 
faithful servants ?” The confusion of the Khyberee became so intense that he 
trembled as with a fit of ague ; and although the voice of the Wuffadar was gentle in 
the extreme, it conveyed to his ear more terror than the thunder. 

The Wuffadar perceived her power. She advanced towards him', and laid her fair 
hand lightly on his shoulder, while Mourazuk shrunk and winked, as if doomed to 
bear the shock of a falling mountain. 

“ Mourazuk !” she said softly ; the spell-bound Mourazuk started to an upright 
posture, and looked fearfully upon her. “ Mourazuk—we have all loved—thou hast 
loved—we may be deceived in love—ha—thou, too, hast been a sufferer—well—the 
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Agha Torringmorc can reward thee for fidelity—so can the Wuffadar—he is a mighty 
man of valor—I a feeble woman—he can fight for himself—1 cannot combat but 
with the arms of those who love me. If I. trust thee—1 know thou wilt not deceive 
me in love, any more than thou dost the Agha Torringmorc in arms. I now com¬ 
mission thee my champion—go—search, and find for me whether the daughter of 
the Jew be concealed within these walls, and whether she is here or any where by 
the knowledge or privity of the Agha Torringinore—then return when I call thee, 
and communicate to me, in private, and to none else thy tidings—then will I reward 
thee with power and my love, if thou dost serve me laithf'ully — betray me — 
and ” — she checked the unfinished sentence, adding, “ thy honesty must decide 
the issue—go.” 

And with a sign for him to depart, she retired to her luxurious couch. Mourazuk 
having kept silence had prostrated himself and stumbled forth from the chamber. He 
then breathed more freely—as he paused to recollect himself. His mind was surcharged 
with contemplations. He rushed on unhcediugly —Meerza chanced at this instant 
to be coming in the opposite direction bearing a vessel of pilau. Mourazuk brushed 
ruddy by, and the vessel was dashed to the ground. AVithout other notice of the 
accident than a sullen murmur of disapprobation at the interruption, to the utter 
discomfiture of the Persian who resentfully looked after him, exclaiming, “ Mourazuk 
has been slaughtering lambs this morning, and hath breakfasted on their blood, a 
food he always lives upon when he can or he would have been anxious rather to 
have shared my pilau than thus have wanted it--something disturbs him—I will 
try and discover what it is-—perchance he harbours some ill against the Agha—I 
will find it out he will lose his head, and L shall he avenged for my pilau.” Thus 
by a trifling occurence were Meerza and Mourazuk placed in direct hostility to each 
other, lurking, suspicions of.some ill motive, exaggerated the slight oflence. They 
had each sworn fidelity to Torringmorc, and Meerza might now prove his own supe¬ 
rior truth, by acting the spjfcfor him upon the movements of one whom he had long 
considered rivalling him in his patron’s esteem ; yet, without the extreme of caution 
lie would be laid lileless at Mourazuk's feet. 


* CHAPTER XLV. 

“ Is execution done on Cawdor ? Are not 
Those in commission yet returned ! " Macbeth . 

A short lime after this rencontre of Meerza and Mourazuk, the slave might be seen 
issuing from the place where he had been conversing with'the Khyberee, and repair¬ 
ing cautiously to the queen’s apartment. Whatever the conference, it was carried 
on in too low a tone to he overheard by one who had watched the slave to his place 
of destination and was now bent in a listening attitude outside the chamber door; 
his suspicions once aroused, Meerza resolved by every possible means to discover 
his purpose. Suddenly the Wuffiidar’s voice, raised to a pitch of apparent exaspera¬ 
tion, struck on his ear. 

“ Barest thou accuse the mighty hero in whom all trust,” enquired the queen, 
with dissembled carelessness, “ knowest thou that the hearts of all are upon him, and 
that he is not liable, like others, to be injured by unsubstantiated charges ? ” and 
again the voices of the speakers were inaudible. 

The slave contiued much longer with the Wufiadar, but Meerza could overhear 
nought else ; and at length the slave issued from the chamber. Meerza concealed 
himself behind an adjoining column, who without waiting to ascertain whither the 
slave went., hurried to communicate with Torringmorc. AVhilst he was absent the 
slave returned in company with Mourazuk, and this interview was yet longer than 
the former. Overcome by the AVufladar’s flattering persuasions the Khyberee dis¬ 
covered all he knew of Torringmore’s designs, corroborating whatever had fallen 
from the slave, and in the end swore unfeigned fidelity to Jthe Wuffadar even 
against his patron Torringmore. 

Furious as was the Wuffadar at this discovery, yet she possessed sufficient self- 
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command to prevent any open manifestation of her feelings. With great coolness and 
determination she consulted them respecting the measures which it was her pleasure 
to adopt, and then dismissed them from her presence. 

With their departure, however, ceased the triumph of her self-control; and wo¬ 
manly feelings of bitterness and disappointment broke forth in the extreme of wild 
extravagance. 

“ What spirit is this which hath possessed me? ” she said, in agony, as she paced 
the chamber, wringing her hands, “ to find him false—and to me ; oh! Torringmore, 
Torringmore—I am changed—changed—npw, indeed, do I feel that I am changed, 
my judgment gone—my rfehso n shaken—my discernment clouded—my ambition 
levelled in the dust—I am no more the Wuffadar—I am a feather blown to and fro 
at frenzy’s bidding. Is this from jealousy'? Of whom?—of what? of—of — the 
daughter of a Khyberec! My bosom is rent, tortured, burning — there lurks yet 
another spirit there—‘ revenge ” then she screamed forth from her solitude, “re¬ 
venge, revenge—and it shall have its way—but surely my cunning hath not left me, 
too,—turned traitor like, to him—no, no—it smiles—it promises—’tis mine—his 
fate is in ray hands-—or shall be—1 am not a woman now—I am the tigress of the 
wild, when it scents afar the blood it loves. 

The spund of the last words seemed to thrill with terrible jarring through all her 
nerves, for, with distorted features and an exclamation half howling, half groaning, 
she sank upon her couch in apparent exhaustion. 

Meerza having communicated his information to Torringmore, the Agha imme¬ 
diately caused a search to be made after the slave in every part of the fortress, but 
he was no where to be found. Torringmore now presented himself to the queen to 
lead her to the banquet. With unembarrassed air, she acquainted him that the slave 
had been admitted to her presence,—and that he had pretended to disclose some 
plot laid by Torringmore himself against her life. 

“ Against thy life!” echoed Torringmore boldly, suppressing his secret alarm, 
“ but I need not be angry—I trust the queen knows Torringmore too well to doubt 
him.” 

“ Yes,” said the Wuffadar,” I do, and I repelled the charge with the contempt it 
merited—at first I thought that he himself preferred the accusation, but on farther 
question I discovered that he was informed by some other person ; he departed, he 
said, to obtain proofs : hath he sought thy presence.” 

“ Most mighty queen, no.” 

“ Then he is a traitor, and as such thou wilt, I trust, deal with him.” 

“ Thy confidence in me,” commenced Torringmore.— 

“ Is encreased rather than lessened by the futile slanders of ignoble adversaries,” 
interrupted the Wuffadar, “ and to shew thee that it is so, it is my intention to jour¬ 
ney hence to-morrow, and without an escort; so that thou wilt have full opportunity 
of perpetrating thy traitorous designs,” and the Wuffadar smiled graciously as she 
uttered the concluding words. 

Torringmore knelt before her, apparently overcome by emotions of gratitude. 

“ Most mighty queen,” he said, “ expose not thyself to such disrespect on my 
account.” 

“ Nay, rise, Torringmore!” ejaculated the queen, “ it is my pleasure, and thy queen 
commands. If 1 am bold enough to risk all, to shew my trust in thee,—thou must 
learn not to be backward in accepting the honor.” 

“ May the future,” exclaimed Torringmore, fervently, “ give me an opportunity 
of proving my fidelity !” 

“ Fear not for the future,”, waB the reply, “ he that has triumphed in the Bala 
Hissar of Cabool, may well give brightest hope of glories yet to come.” 

With these words they proceeded to the banquet. 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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EDELFLED'S BRIDAL. 

By.W. G. J. Barker, Eaa. * 


The Ladye Edelfled sate in her bower. 

And her maidens sang, around, 

A legend old of Love and War, 

With a sweet but mournful aountL 

V V 

A bevy fair, I ween they were. 

As e’er waited on high-bor*\ dame ; 

For the sweetest faces that eye might see 
Round that bower, at her bidding came. 

There was many an eye of softest blue, 

There were tresses of golden hair,— 

But their Ladye sat among them all 
The first and the loveliest there. 

There were many drest in gorgeous vest. 

And mantles of velvet sheen; 

But by far more fair than those garments rare 
Was Edelfled’s robe of green. 

“ Oh hush the song!—I have listed too long 
To w ops of which minstrels tell; 

Yet cannot forget my own secret grief, 

Though your lay suit with it Well. 

But now let it cease, and hasten each 
To her wonted task, apart :— 

Would that relief might with silence come. 

Or night bring balm to my heart! ” 

The train are gone—she is left alone— 

But solitude is not ease ; 

Not. the fairest scenes that earth presents 
Can a wounded spirit please. 

What thoughts distract fair Edelfled's brain. 
And why heaves her breast so fast?— 

And wherefore is that anxious look 
To the tossing ocean cast? 

On Jordan’s bank the palm trees wave, 

O'er Carmel the breezes sweep, 

And darkly the cedar's branches shade 
Mount Lebanon’s far famed steep. 

In that pleasant land, a gallant band 
War for the holy place ; 

But the bravest lord, who there draws sword. 
To Ethwald of British race. 

To the Christian ranks rides many a chief 
Well shap’d to please damsels’ sight 
•But there is none may with him compete— 
Ladye Edelfled’s own true knight. 

He has left his hall, obeying the call 
That brought Europe’s warriors forth, 

From Paynim foes to win the soil 
That witnessed the Saviour’s birth. 
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Summon’d to roam, from hie own fair home. 

To a far and sunny clime ; 

Ill does young Edelfled brook his stay, 

Sadly spends she the dreary time. 

Ask not how youthful lovers part— 

But fancy their wild ‘ farewell! ’— 

For the woe breath'd in that hopeless word. 

Those only who feel can tell. 

Must Ethwald fall in a distant land, 

Or revisit Britain’s shore?— 

Shall Edelfled hail him, safe restored, 

Or his early death deplore 1 

And anxious now grew her pensive brow. 

But her whisp’ring damsels said 

That a cause more strong than his absence long. 
Had chas'd from her cheeks their red. 

For in evil hour, with fatal oath 
The ladve her soul had tied ; 

And whetlier he live, or whether he die, 

He will come to claim his bride! 

Bong months had flown—still was nothing known 
Of her knight in the red campaign ; 

She could only tell, that if he fell 
She would see him yet again. 


****** 


The pure moonlight on the sea streams bright. 

And at rest is every wave, 

And silence reigns o’er the treacherous deep. 

So often the mariner’s grave. 

The sky is calm —‘ the air is balm ’— 

Clear shineth each distant star. 

Not a sound is heard, from insect or bird. 

The stillness of night to mar. 

Ladye Edelfled has left her bower, 

She has sought the pleasant strand ; 

Scarce a murmur make the wavelets small 
As they kiss its yellow sand. 

On a rock she sits, watching by fits 
The breakers’ line of snow; 

Or, glancing on high, marks amid the sky 
Where the circling planets glow. 

But her eyes gleam wild, and her checks are pale, 
Cold drops on her forehead stand; 

Convulsively prest to her swelling breast 
Is each closely folded hand. 

By her unseen was the sparkling sheen 
Of the surges dancing bright, 

"Whilst sportively flash'd, on the high beech dash’d. 
Their pale phosphoric light. 
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For a vague and sick'ning thrill of dread 
On her shrinking spirit stole; 

And dark forebodings of coming fate 
O’er her mind like storm-clouds roll. 

The sea is chang'd, and a plaintive voice 
Howls over its waters drear ; 

A deep, low moan, like a spectre’s groan, 

Mingling agony with fear. 

The sky is o’ercast, and a heavy blast 
Comes down from the lonely hill; 

And with hollow sound, it rusheth around, 

Then all grows dark and still. 

That voice that rings o’er the briny wave 
Hath nought mortal in its tone;— 

And the ladye sits in horror mute, 

Like an image hewn from stone. 

The wan morn’s shroud is no earth-sprung cloud, 
Gather’d in envious veil, 

No wonted storm is borne on the wings 
Of the wild and fitful gale. 

To sea-ward far, like some glimm’ring star, 
Appears a meteor-light; 

Its radiance streams with inconstant beams 
Through the thick and troubled night. 

And, slit ill v heard, though by distance tam’d 
Hursts of warlike music swell; 

And the peeling trumpets mix their notes 
With the Moslem’s battle jell. 

And the drum’s deep sound rolls round and round, 
And the cymbal s rudely clash, 

Whilst the bugle’s wail, burthens the gale. 

Mid the conflict’s stunning crash. 

Broader and brighter glitters the blaze, 

Itodd’ning the billows below 

In its onward path, and in hoarser tones 
(’hill blasts from the mountain blow. 




The unearthly clang yet louder rang 
On Edelfled’s throbbing ear, 

And each fearful cry, that rent the sky, 

Drew nearer—and still more near. 

With a sinking heart on the wave she look’d- 
Ha!—are her senses true?— 

Or do Bhapes by madness summon’d up 
llise to tier startled view? 

Involved in the folds of a sulphurous cloud, 

A gigantic form rushed on; 

The stern lineaments it one moment wore, 

Ere the next had passed, were gone. 
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It seemed a knight, and in armour bright 
Sheath’d from head to foot was he; 
Argent his vest, and his waving crest 
White as the foam of the sea. 


On his surcoat shone a crimson cross, 
The crusader’s sacred sign, 
Triumphant worn in battle fipld 
On the shores of Palestine. 


And often the gales of Galilee 

Have that blessed symbol fanned, 

When the West sent forth her mail-clad sons 
To light for the Holy Land. 

His shield before, the phantom bore, 

Diffusing a sickly light, 

Such as the fen’s pale meteors show 
To the wilder’d wanderer’s sight. 

O’er his brow the plumes of his helmet droop, 
And his features darkly hide ; 

His dancing ciest is torn and soiled, 

And his bosom with gore is dyed. 


He seems with pride a steed to guide. 
White as winter’s drifted snow, 

When o'er leafless brakes, and icy lakes 
The cutting north-winds blow. 


Red the flash'd in that charger’s eye. 
And forth from his nostrils broke ;— 
With noiseless tramp he onwards rush’d 
Midst dark wreaths of yellow smoke. 


His burning hoofs nor sea nor sand 
Impressed in their headlong speed. 
But the liquid air reluctant bare 

Through thick night the ghostly steed. 


Around his path fierce lightnings shot 
A dazzling and awful glare ; 
Edelfled gazed—her eyes were fix’d 
And upright stood each hair. 


A sudden pang through her bosom past, 
For the dread form well she knew ; 

And reason, o'ercome by the horrid sight. 
From her wonted mansion flew. 


’Tis he by that proud and noble mien! 

’Tis he by that pallid face! 

By his snowy vest and foaming steed, 
'Tis Ethwauj ov British Rack ! 


But indistinct grow his shadowy limbs. 

Like mist on an August day, 

Which lightly wreatheB rouna the mountain’s side 
Till swept by the breeze away. 
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And the dim stars gleam through the wat'ry form 
As its dun shroud passeth on; 

And fading fast as dispersing smoke, 

Both rider and horse are gone. 

But a ghastly shape by the lady leant 
With high and martial air:— 

Slowly his visor he upraised— 

And a sun-bleach'd skull was bare! 

His bony hand hath her damp hand pressed;— 
His fleshless lips have to her's been join’d;— 

And a piercing shriek and a fiend-like laugh 
Are mingling upon the wind! 

With stunning crash loud thunders burst, 

Then gradual die away, 

And once more upon grey rock and wat'ry waste, 
The unclouded moonbeams play. 

Right pleasant that scene; for the sky is clear, 
And no voice conics over the deep 

Save the waves’ low tones;—every living thing 
Has sunk into quiet sleep. 


And how fares the ladye bright ?—softly glists 
The pale moon upon her brow; 

Her blue eyes are closed—her young heart is stilled— 
She also is resting now! 




The next night St. Oswin’s bell tolled slow, 
And requiem due was said 
Those bells were rung, and that dirge was sung 
For the lovely Edelfled! 


Banks of the Yore. 


SONNET. 

I would my soul were like yon winged bird 
Which in its flight through Heaven, looketh down 
On hill and valley, hamlet, sea and town, 

By all their din or beauties—little stirr'd ; 

Unruffled by their cares, and ne’er deterr’d 
From its on path towards a happy shore 
By earthly influence. To her unknown 
Temptations witcheries ; she still doth soar 
Untroubled through the ethers azure vault: 

Whilst I, perplex'd and sadden'd evermore 

In vain my earth bound wishes would exalt 

To brighter worlds. Give me, Oh Lord, such wings 

That from below, where sins and griefs assault 

I may rise upwards—unto heavenly things. B. 
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THE BATTLE OF BAROSA. 

SCENES AND ANECDOTES, 

By M. Carey, Esa. 

Those who sit at home at ease can form no idea of the privations and fatigues which 
attend both the soldier and the sailor in time of war. 

The sailor, from the admiral down to the man before the mast, has to risk all the 
dangers and vicissitudes of an uncertain element, besides the chance of'short piovi- 
sions, scarcity of water and the danger of an unlucky shot, which might either lay 
him on deck a corpse, or sink the floating battery which parts him from eternity. 

The life of a soldier is also of the same uncertain tenure, and although he is chiefly 
on terra firma, yet he has many privations to endure. He has long and fatiguing 
marches,—he is frequently oppressed by hunger and thirst -perhaps at (he moment he 
is about to take his scanty meal after long fasting, the drum will beat to arms, and 
he must march off hungry as he may be. 

He faces his enemy ; fights bravely ; and although he secs many of his companions 
fall around him, yet he himself escapes unhurt. The battle over ; then comes the 
time of repose ; not on a bed with tasselled furniture, nor on a homely truck and mat¬ 
tress ; but probably on the ground—the canopy of Heaven for his Lester, and a pour¬ 
ing rain, or a piercing wind to lull him to sleep. Yet, after all, the soldier and the 
sailor are not unhappy, they hear their bur (ships with becoming fortitude, and when 
the hour of relaxation at length arrives, they doubly feel its comforts. 

In all narratives of battles, we hear of the brave acts and the manoeuvres of the 
generals and superior officers, but beyond that the public rarely know anything. 

The object, therefore of this narrative is to record events which occurred among the 
troops and seamen who were engaged in the memoiaole and haul fought battle of 
Barosa during the Spanish campaign in 1811. 

It was in February 1811 that the British fleet then lying off Cadiz was ordered 
to embark the troops, as it was determined to attack and drive the French from their 
lines in the neighbourhood of the Bermessa. The embarkation was effected with as 
little delay as possible; and on the 20tb of February the fleet sailed from Cadiz Hoads, 
with 4000 British troops under General Graham and about 8000 Spaniards. Ge¬ 
neral Lapenna having the chief command. After a squally passage they reached 
Alveziras, where the troops were landed on the 27th; this delay having occurred in 
consequence of the contrary winds which prevailed. 

The English fleet under the orders of admiral Keats were stationed along the coast 
of Trafalgar to act as occasion might require, as well as to divide (he attention of the 
French. The crews of the British ships we.a rather of a mixed description, which 
at that period was commonly the case in transports. We had some of all sorts. 
Scots, Irish, English and Welsh : and there were many amusing scenes which oc¬ 
curred among this mixture of nationalities. One of our carpenters was an Irishman, 
with a brogue as rich as over emanated from the emerald Isle, and one of the mer¬ 
riest fellows that ever went afloat. Ilis very countenance betokened a fund of hu¬ 
mour, and if he even attempted to look serious, there was a something about the fellow’s 
countenance that provoked a smile. He abounded in long yarns, and the glib manner 
in which he would occasionally throw the hatchet (tell falsehoods) was truly astonish¬ 
ing. At length he became so notorious for this kind of fabulous illustration, that 
when he mentioned any circumstance which appeared rather too marvellous to be true, 
it was always called one of Paddy Maul's hatchets. Lord Wellington had about 
this period created a great sensation on the Continent, by the masterly manner in 
which he had defeated the French, and Patrick Maul felt extremely proud, because 
he was an Irishman. There wa9 a blunt sort of a fellow on board, who went by the 
cognomen of John Blunt, in consequence of his rough and unpolished demeanour to 
all around him ; hut although John was rude and uncouth in his speech, he possessed 
a heart,—a heart that overflowed with generosity and humanity. Between John 
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Blunt and Paddy Maul frequent sallies took place, which were generally participated 
in by Donald Macfarlane (the captain of the fore-top) who was a Scotchman by birth. 

On one occasion when Pat was employed on shore he met with an adventure which 
called forth his native courage in behalf of some oppressed females. 

It appeared that a French foraging party had visited some of the peasantry in the 
neighbourhood ofVcger on the previous day, and were waiting for the cover of night 
to leave the place in order to carry away m safety the various articles they had ex¬ 
torted from the inhabitants. Pat, together with Donald Macfarlane and a lew more 
seamen was casually passing, when their attention was arrested by the supplication 
of female voices. They paused and listened, but as most of the dialogue was held 
in French or Spanish, it was unintelligible to most of the crew except to one Tom 
Phipps who had been a prisoner in France, anti had got a slight smattering of their 
language ; and from his interpretation it was discovered that the intruders, not satis¬ 
fied with taking their stock of provisions and drinking their wine, intended to take 
away other properly, such as a watch, necklace and little valuables. 

“ Now by St. Patrick”—exclaimed Pat, “ these spalpeens will be getting more 
than they expected. I’ll fiist knock at the door, and then I'll be after knocking some 
of their heads ; now stand by my boys, and we’ll just ask a question or two,” Pat 
knocked hastily at the door, which was opened by a French soldier. The French¬ 
man, not dreaming that the English wcie so near at hand, stared at Pat with as¬ 
tonishment. 

“ What’s the spalpeen staring at?” exclaimed Pal—“ sure did he never see a man 
before. My saw ice to you Mistlmr Mounseer, but I’ve a notion you have been making 
a big blackguard of yourself, and if you have been ill-treating the ladies, by the 
powers you*!! get a rope’s end about your shouldcis. So by your leave honey.” 

With the last seinence, Pat seized the astonished soldier by the collar and turned 
him over to his companions, and then called out “ who’ll follow me ?” “ that will I 
my braw laddie”-—exclaimed Donald,—“and between the twa of us w'e’ll make 
haggis meat of some of the bln; k nebs. ’’ P.ii rushed in followed by Donald Mac¬ 
farlane and some of the other seamen ; they made their way to an apartment wherein 
they found sevenal French t mopes who had spread a table with various articles which 
they had taken from boxes which bad been broken open. 

“ Oeh bad luck to your ugly mugs,” cried Pal, “ and would you be after robbing 
the ladies ! Oh come out o’that.” 

The FYenchinon paused a moment, but quickly recovering from their surprise they 
rushed to their arms. But Pat and Donald weie too quick for them, for Pat and some 
of his companions leaped across the table and presented their loaded pistols at the 
Frenchmen, while Donald seized hold of the oilieer with one hand and his accom¬ 
plice with the other, and held them firmly, as he exclaimed, “ Hoot maun, dinna ye 
attempt to resist, or by St. Andrew I’ll jam yer twa heads against each other till 
I beat them as ilat as a barley cake.” 

The troopers felith.it resistance would be madness, and that no effort would release 
them from tin* iron gripe of the herculean Donald Macfarlane. llis gigantic figure 
and his determined look awed them into submission, and they would gladly have made 
their escape if they had hod the chance. 

“ Now tak heed oft what 1 say to ye,” said Donald, “ and see that ye mind me 
quickly—tak your rascally carcasses into the street, and awa with you ; you’ve nae 
need to gang out at the door ;’there’s the window close to you and that’s the quickest 
way ; and if ye brak your necks, you'll just save the hangman the trouble—awa with 
you, ye twa born deevils.” 

Donald let them both loose, and in an instant they darted out at the window, 
overjoyed at the atiance of escape. 

“ Hurra my boys,” cried Pat. “ Down with the French and hurra for St. Patrick 
and ould Ireland.” “ And England and bonny Scotland, too,” cried Donald. 

In a moment, the British party attacked ihe French arid speedily drove them from 
the house, after having disarmed them and made them deliver up all the plunder they 
had extorted. The females, overflowing with gratitude to their deliverers made them 
partake of the best the house ajforded ; and while they were regaling themselves they 
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were suddenly aroused by the voice of John Blunt who came abruptly into the room,, 
and seeing the men all. comfortably seated exclaimed—“ So, a pretty set of lazy lub¬ 
bers an’t you to be losing your time in this way, instead of looking after the boat?” 

“ Don’t be after putting yourself into a fluster friend John,” cried Pat. “ Sure, 
haven't we been rescuing these female ladies from those rascally French foreigners ?” 

“ Saving the ladies, indeed ?” exclaimed John Blunt in atone of displeasure. “ But 
what can we expect of an Irishman ? they never will make good seamen, they are of 
no use on board that I can see, except to turn washerwomen." 

“ Och, Misthur John,” ejaculated Pat, that’s a bull. Whoever heard of a man 
washerwoman l And don’t you be after abusing the Irish if you plase. Look at Paddy 
Wellington ! isn’t he a broth of a boy! What would you have done without him?— 
answer me dat Misthur John Blunt ?” 

“ Haud thy wind laddie,” cried Donald—“ dinna forget the glory of Scotland: 
Wha was the braw Abercrombie ! do ye na ken he was a Scot, and you canna find a 
better in your whole army list: and there’s our brave old General Graham, mind ye 
he is a Scot—and didn't we both fight with the brave Duncan at Camperdown ?—he 
was a Scot too; deevil’s skewar to you 1 could read you a list ^of braw Scots, that 
would reach from here to John o’Groat’s house.” 

“ Arrah Donald my jewel now be aisy,” said Pat—“ the brave Abercrombie sleeps 
in glory, and we all know he did his duty, for he gave the French such a big bating 
in Egypt that he almost turned them into mummies. Come John Blunt sit ye down 
a moment and drink one toast—I know you won’t refuse, for it is to drink success to 
the navy of England and Ireland.” 

“ Well I cant refuse that,” said John Blunt, “ I love my country as dearly as I 
love my ship. Well, here’s success to the navy, and the Isabella intofthe bargain^ 
And how long have you been with the Isabella ?” enquired Pat. 

“ Why I’ve been with her a matter of seven years,”—said John,-—“and I love her 
so truly, that nothing but death shall part, us.” 

One of the females who understood a little EnglishHiaving listened to this discourse, 
conceived John had been speaking of his wife, and therefore remarked to him that as 
he spoke so affectionately of his dear Isabella he must be very fond of her.—“Fond 
of her!” ejaculated John, “indeed I am, mistress: and we have sailed so long together 
it would be hard lines to part with her. Ah my smart Isabella bless her heart. 1 saw 
her when she was first lifted from her cradle; and a beauty site looked, with her sides 
pitched and painted. I assisted -to drop her into the water.” 

On hearing this the Spanish girl seemed struck with horror, and exclaimed, “what, 
did you drop her into the water ?” 

“ Yes,” replied John, “ I helped to knock away the last stanchions that supported 
her, and down she went into the Thames. We soon finished her ; we got her well up, 
and put on her shrouds.” 

“ Ah poor dead Isabella!” exclaimed the Spanish girl, as she eyed John with horror. 
But he continued his narration ; “ then we got her stays well braced, and we covered 
her ribs with ribbands, and clapped on her cap and earrings, which set off her beauti¬ 
ful head and cheeks to great advantage, with all her guns in tiers.” 

“ What!” exclaimed the Spanish girl, “ do you tell me the guns shed tears ?” 

This question was a poser for John ; who staring with astonishment cried “what 
the devil are you thinking of? surely, you don’t understand what I say!" 

“Yes”—replied the Spanish girl—“you have told me that you drowned your dear 
wife Isabella.” 

“ Shiver my timbers!” cried John, “ if that an’t a good un. Why here have I been 
talking about my ship, and you have been thinking the Isabella was my wife all the 
time.” 

Further colloquy was prevented by the sound of adrum at a little distance. “ Hark,” 
said John, “we must begone, that drum is the signal for our advance; up boys, and 
away !” The sailors were soon on the alert, and after having received the thanks of the 
people whom they had preserved from violence, they proceeded towards their rendez¬ 
vous. 

At the time they arrived, they found the greater part of the British troops assembling, 

[court magazins.] 
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they having just 'passed at the ford. The ford was across a considerable lake of fresh 
waited, and the greater part of the Spaniards did not like the idea of, craving it) ,and a 
few stragglers Went over one or two at a time. The English general at last lost all pa¬ 
tience, and he requested the Spanish general to allow him to bring forward thelKnglish 
to shew them how quickly they would pass over the ford. This .being agreed on, a 
battalion of the English advanced, and were ordered to march straight,through 
out picking their way, and to go forward in regular sections one man supporting 4 ®* 
other. They went in and marched, right,thro ugh with as much steadiness as if it hgd 
been plain ground, the water taking them about middle deep. The whole of the British 
were through in less than half an hour, which rather surprised the Spanish officers, 
whose opinions of English soldiers were rather erroneous, as it was by no means un¬ 
common to hear the Spaniards observe, “ what fine looking well disciplined soldiers 
the British are!—what a pity it is they erfhnot fight.” The only difficulty which oc¬ 
curred to the British in crossing the ford, was, that a one horse cart stuck fastiu the 
middle of it, from the wheels getting jammed between soimv.of the loose stones; but 
General Graham instantly dismounted, and plunging in, set his shoulder to the wheel, 
and fairly lifted it clear of the obstruction. 

The Spanish general La Pena and his officers felt ashamed of the conduct of their 
soldiers, and urged them forward in order that they might follow the example act them 
by the British. But spite of all, It was nearly dark before they all got over. 

The troops soon set forward and halted in an olive grove near Yegor, and the English 
bivOUaced for the night; it was very cold, and very little wood for firing could be ob¬ 
tained which was much needed on account of the men having got so completely wet in 
wading through the lake. On the following day the British troops wet forward again to¬ 
wards the wood of Bermessa and halted for refreshment. The. culinary utensils were 
in full exercise, the pots were boiling over the lives, and all were anticipating their re¬ 
past , when orders arrived that they were to push forward towards Barrosawithout a mo¬ 
ment's delay. Instantly all was bustle and activity ; knapsacks and haversacks were 
quickly huckh'd on, and the cartouch box and musket supplied the place of trenchers 
and knives. T n less than half an hour the troops were on their march, rather a hungry 
one, for they had already fasted twemy hours. 

Their march was very fatiguing, especially through the wood, where the obstructions 
of fallen boughs and (he uneven state of the ground rendered it extremely difficult to * 

keep their footing. One of the officers in particular- -Captain S-, who was a very 

tall and bulky person, experienced much annoyance from this, and repeatedly’fell to the 
ground, while such of the soldiers that happened to by nearest to him would stretch out 
a hand to assist him to arise. At lengffi,receivijrg rather a heavy fall, he rose somewhat 
out of temper, and in the vexation of the moment, exclaimed,." “ well if they call this 
soldiering, I’ve had enough of it.” At this moment, the Adjutant or Major rode up, and 
happening to catch the words of the Captain, said to him hr a tone of severity, *• Cap¬ 
tain S-, you shall hear more of this, depend upon it.” Tims saying, he rode for¬ 
ward, leaving Captain S-to guess at the meaning of his words. But fate ordained 

that the Captain should hear no more of it, for only a short time elapsed before a shot 
signed liis death warrant, anebfeud him on the earth a corpse. His servant, who was not 
far distant at this moment, ran Lowards him and raised him up, but the vital spark had 
fled. H e observed his watch chain hanging from his fob, and recollecting that his watch 
was a valuable one, immediately secured it, lest it should become the prey of some of 
those wretches who lurk about the field of battle in order 10 rob the dead. Scarcely 
however had*he possessed himself of the watch than a random shot carried off' several 
of the fingers which had but a moment before secured his master’s property. Notwith¬ 
standing the severity of his wound, lie safely retained possession of the watch, which 
on his return to England he honorably resigned into theliands of his lute master's family. 
His conduct was dulyappreciated by them, and lie was retained in their service during 
the rest of his life. 

Before the British had got out of the wood, the troops on the hill of Barrosa had given 
way and were retiring from it, while the Frenchjwerc rapidly ascending. The British 
general felt that a retreat in the facet of such a resolute enemy wouldb^fotal; ami there¬ 
fore trusting to the determined courage of the British troops, regardless of the numbers 
M 2-—(court maoazins)—* uoyjcM»B»*, 1811. 
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and position of their enemy, ordered an immediate attack. Major Duncan had now 
opened a battery of ten guns, which being served with great spirit, caused much havoc 
among the enemy. 

The 8?th regiment covered itself with glory, in a most resolute attack on the 8th 
regiment of French Imperial guards, which after a severe contest they drove back at 
the point of the bayonet. A young ensign, perceiving the eagle, cried out to his ser- 
jeant, “do you see that, Masterman?—It shall be mine.”—And as he spoke he rushed 
forward to seize it, but was shot in the attempt.. Serjeant Masterman, however, revenged 
his death, by killing his adversary; and cutting down the standard bearer carried oil'the 
eagle in triumph. It was afterwards brought over to England and deposited in White¬ 
hall chapel, and Masterman was rewarded for his gallantry by a commission. It was a 
curious circumstance, that in a previous aetjon when the 87th regimentwas opposed to 
the 8th Imperial at Talavera, the 8th defeated the brigade to which the 87th was 
attached, and Napoleon thought it so gallant an achievement that he signalised this 
regiment by placing with his own hand a golden wreath of laurel on the neck of the 
eagle. Yet but. a short time after did this very 87th regiment deprive them of this va¬ 
lued eagle; and though they maintained their honor to the last,yet they lost nearly the 
whole of their regiment, for out of 1400 men 1200 were slain. 

Among the regiments employed in this service, was one noted lor its bravery in the 
field, but sometimes apt to commit certain irregularities. Provisions, through circum¬ 
stances, had not been so choice as could be desired; but they were the best that could be 
obtained through the excellent exertions of the commissariat: for it must be allowed 
that no nation can rival this department of the British service. Some of this regiment, 
however, (as is the case in all large bodies), took it into their heads to secure for them¬ 
selves a lew delicacies not generally provided for those who form the ranks. The con¬ 
sequence was that poultry used occasionally to disappear from the neighbouring farm¬ 
yards in a most unaccountable manner. Complaints were repeatedly made, but no¬ 
body could be detected. I’lie commanders of the British army were usually very strict 
in this respect; the most trilling act of purloining, or any such disreputable practice, was 
sure lobe visited by severe punishment. Vet spite of all precautions it was often im¬ 
possible to prevent it, or to detect the depredators. One of the Spaniards who bad lost 
some poultry, came to the quarters to complain, as well as to demand restitution or an 
equivalent; but the officer who happened to bo captain of the guard on that day, was 
one of those who would rather hide a fault than aggravate it. 

“ How many bead of poultry have you lost my good fellow V enquired he. 

The Spaniard in broken English replied “ Seven.”—“ Seven,” echoed the captain 
— “ Only seven ! then my good sir be assured'it was none of oar regiment, for if any 
of our fellows had been concerned in it, they would have taken your whole stock." 

In this sanguinary battle, General Graham had the satisfaction of witnessing the full 
retreat of the enemy after less than two hours hard lighting, in which each regiment 
seemed to outvie the other in acts of valor. The boats attached to the licet were busily 
employed in embarking the wounded -from whence they were conveyed to Gibraltar. 
Among these was a serjeant who had received a severe wound in the breast ; the sea¬ 
men who carried him were obliged to move with the utmost care,but spite of this when 
they reached the boat, the doctor’s mate seemed to think it was needless to proceed 
further, for he seemed to have gone beyond the reach of human aid. 

“ Set me down here my friends,” faintly he cried, “ I felPmy time is come, and 
death has grappled my heart. 1 only wish I could have seen my commander before I 
died. Toll all my friends in England that the last prayer 1 uttered was for their wel¬ 
fare— and tell them that I did my duty.—Farewell, comrades,—bear my last blessing 
to my poor wife and children. Farewell—farewell.” 

The brave serjeant ceased to breathe, and his comrades by whom he was greatly be¬ 
loved, made him a grave on that shore where his brave deeds had already built a glori¬ 
ous monument to his memory. 

When the battle was ended it was found impossible to make any pursuit after the fly¬ 
ing enemy in consequence of the exhausted state of the British troops who had endured 
almost unparalleled privations. Great censure fell upon the Spanish General La Pena 
for his unaccountably feeble conduct during the battle, which formed a marked contrast 
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to the heroic vigor of General Graham whose attack seemed more like an inspiration 
than resolution, so wise, so spirited was the decision,—so swift, so conclusive was its 
execution. Victor’s attack on the 5th was well-timed and vigorous, but Graham and 
his little army were invincible. General Graham in this battle had achieved much ; he 
triumphed over greater numbers, and prevailed over au army which had been formed 
by successive years of service in the field. It was, however, proved that the resolution 
and discipline of the British army could not be surpassed by any foreign nation, and 
that the navy and army of Great Britain united were unconquerable. 


SONNETS FROM METESTASIO. 

By Mrs. T. It. Edmonds. 

To the August Empress Queen Maria-Tlieresa * on the Victory gained at Colin by the Austrian 

Army on the 18ih June, 1767. 

Now oh Theresa art thou thrice renowned! 

New splendor added to thy glorious name, 

Now are thy peoples' brightest wishes crowned, 

And the proud phalanxes confess thy fame. 

The storm of war arose and fiercely tried 
To tear the laurels from thy queenly brow ; 

Thou in the (Jon of battles didst confide, 

And Hi: has given the victory; hut how? — 

Nor sfopt his hand the circuit of the sun, 

Nor made a path upon the trackless sea, 

No prodigy of Nature now has won 

This glorious triumph noble queen for thee ; 

Wi»dom and valor led thine armies on 

And gained the unfading crown of Victory. 


COMPOSED AT ROME WHEN THE COUNTESS FIUME ASSUMED 

THE VESTAL HABIT. 


This royal river whose pellucid wave 
Its pure and noble origin reveals, 

Seeks not the green and fiow'ry mead to lave, 
Bui mid the lonely rocks its course conceals ; 
'The sun it fears not, when liis dazzling beams 
* He fiercely pours on Lybia's burning sand, 
Nor knows dismay, when loudly rushing streams 
Of loosened icebergs inundate the laud, 
Content to wander through the vale obscure, 
Shunning the gaudy haunt, the busy scene, 

■ It still flows on, and hoping feels secure 
Of reaching in due lime a haven serene, 
Where pillowed on the mighty ocean's breast 
It dwells for ever in eternal rest. 


* See Portrait in this Magazine for March, JS40, 
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It was my first season—and never did a lighter heart beat, or fopt bound to the strains 
of Strauss’s inspiring band, than mine on the eventful evening of my first ball. I 
was young, rich, happy; and, why should I conceal it, beautijul, at least, so people 
told me. They used to say that my presence was like a sunbeam, bright, in itself, 
and shedding brilliancy on all around. Not a care darkened my existence. The only 
and idolized child of my father, encircled by a crowd of admiring friends, who told 
me they loved me for myself, what was there to cast a shadow on a countenance, 
which in its joyousness was a type of my heart ? 

Yet there was one thing I lacked, although I was then unconscious of the want. 
I had no mother to guide and protect me amid the snares of the world, to warn me 
of the dangers to which 1 might unawares expose myself. She died when I was yet 
an infant, and the constant tenderness and watchful care of my indulgent father 
did not then allow me to feel her loss, and T learned to think I had no cause to re¬ 
gret it. Experience has since taught me the folly of this; but at that time my 
father tyas my all-engrossing thought. Every effort was made by him to perfect 
my education and accomplishments, and the adoration I had for him, the anxiety 
with which I strove to deserve his praise stimulated me to exertion. I was natu¬ 
rally quick and intelligent, and instead of being urged forwards by severity, 1 was 
spurred to improve myself' by bis affection for me, and my own feelings have proved 
to me that the latter is a far more powerful spell than the former. My father was 
not of a gay turn of mind, his extensive mercantile speculations occupied much of his 
time, and the sorrows of his early life had shed a painful hue on all scenes of worldly 
pleasure; but he delighted to see me enjoy myself—to encourage my lively spirit, 
and provide for me every amusement suitable to my age and fortune. Ills name, 
character and reputed wealth gave him a high standing in the esteem of every one, 
it was not, therefore, difficult for him to secure for me on my introduction into 
society one of the most fashionable chaperons of*the day. Many other offers 
were, too, made him by kind old ladies whose popularity was on the wane, to be of 
use to Miss Selwyn ; for they well knew that matron izing an heiress and a beauty 
would open doors which otherwise would be closed against them. But my fattier 
was too fond of me, too anxious to secure my happiness to expose me to the con¬ 
stant companionship of such fusty old dowagers. It was Lady Henrietta Selby to 
whom he was desirous of committing so precious a charge, and her early friendship 
for my mother led her to make the offer which he was as eager to accept. She 
was one of the most fascinating women of her time, one for whom gaiety still had 
charms, yet of age and experience sufficient to prevent her being carried away by 
its allurements, « Lady Henrietta had bee..'beautiful -nay, more, she was so still; 
her manners were perfect, her taste exquisite, her voice sweet as music, and her 
heart the kindest that ever throbbed. She had undergone the ordeal of admiration 
which I was about to undergo, and my father was confident that under her guid¬ 
ance I should pass it unscathed., lie forgot her unsuspicious nature, her benevo¬ 
lence of heart which could not endure to utter a reproachful woed to any one; her 
desire to make me happy, and the weakness—for so 1 now call it, although I then 
did not—with which she yielded to my slightest whim. He knew that dangers 
beset the path of young women on their entrance into the world, but I—who had 
been so carefully brought up, wtoo had Lady Henrietta Selby to watch over me, and 
who had moreover been accustomed from my infancy to listen to, and laugh at the 
flattering speeches which were constantly lavished on me —I had nothing to fear. 
So argued my father, and so argue many k other people. They do not reflect that 
there are many things a girl cannot learn by intuition; that without some female 
relative to teach her what is right, the probability is that she will not of herself gain 
that strictness of manner, as well as of thought, which seals the lips of even the 
most malicious babblers. 
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My companions had been more among the rough than the fair sex, and my man¬ 
ners towards gentlemen had thus insensibly gained a freedom and ease, totally de¬ 
void —I must do inyself the justice to state—of inelegance or coarseness, but so far 
differing from those of other young ladies, that I could address a gentleman with as 
much facility as 1 could one of my own sex. 1 have since learned that this ease*rif 
manner was thought wrong in one so young and friendless. That I was friendless 
I should have thought might haye been my excuse, my defence, but alas ! it is 
those who have most claims on the charity and forbearance of the world, who are 
generally most roughly handled by it. 

But 1 must return to my subject. Never was there a lighted heart than mine,when I 
entered the carriage to call for Lady Henrietta on my way to my first ball. My father 
as he kisssed me at parting, bade me enjoy myself and expressed his wishes that his 
long estrangement from society had unfitted him from being my companion. Lady 
Henrietta detained me only for a pioment to admire my dress, and place the white camelia 
japonica a little more to the left side of my hair ; then pronouncing me perfect in dreds 
and good looks, we drove to-’s rooms. 

Wo were rather late, but my chaperon knew enough of balls to be aware that the first 
hour is generally tedious. As w r e entered, a waltz was going on and my eyefe wan¬ 
dered round the room which seemed to my bewildered gaze a scene of enchantment. 
Now it fell on a group of dancers ; thence it strayed to the jewelled matrons who lined 
the walls : anon, the orchestra was my focus of attraction-—all was new. All one vision 
of beauty, harmony and joy. 1 was roused from my first transport of admiration and 
delight by Lady Henrietta, who, pressing my arm gently, whispered, “my dear Blanche 
the Karl of Riverton desires to be introduced to you.” 

I turned and beheld a young, fair man, who in a soft treble requested the honor of 
my hand for the next quadrille. I bowed and attempted to continue the observation he 
commenced, but the truth must be told, I had rather have been whirling round the 
room in the waltz than have conversed with any peer in Christendom. At that instant 
my old playfellow Frank Jcrninghum approached, and 1 greeted him cordially; his was 
the first familiar face J hud seen that night. He asked me to waltz and 1 gladly con¬ 
sented. Then the pi .-asure of (lanftng vvtis all 1 cared for, and as we flitted round the 
ring, licit in the seventh heaven; the dance was long,but to me the end seemed to come 
too soon. 

“ .1 wish Frank,” for so 1 called him, “ 1 were not engaged for the next waltz, that 
1 might have the pleasure of dancing it with you—hut if Lady Henrietta Selby will 
allow me— I think 1 can secure an excellent substitute—I will introduce you to Blanche, 
a first rate wallzer, and” she added in a low voice “a great admirer of yours.” I 
laughed—Frank quitted us, but quickly returned with gentleman, in every thing a 
contrast to my present, partner, Lord Riverton. He was tall, dark and rather grave in 
aspect, and 1 took a strong dislike to him at first sight. “If lie admires me,” I thought, 
“ it must be for my riches alone. That man can have no soul for beauty /’ 

He was about to be introduced to Lady Henrietta, as I quitted them with Lord Ri¬ 
verton to join the quadrille which was forming, and I thought I might escape all share 
in the introduction. But when file dapee with my silly little partner was over, and I 
lelurncd to my chaperon, the tall, dark man was still by her side. She named him to 
me as the honorable Lionel Clifford, and T acknowledged the introduction by a cold 
bow. He asked me to dance—A shudder came over me at the idea of dancing with 
him -■ but I had no plea for refusing him. The band begun a waltz— it was then for 
the first time that that beautiful, that haunting waltz thrilled through my ears. How 
those notes recall that room, and oh! how many, many hours of exquisite delight and 
as exquisite torment. Though it is over now, the very name of the Alexandrine waltz 
recalls to my memory the scenes in which I heard it. They rise before me in long array 
like the spirit successors of Banquo, till, witl| Macbeth, I tremble and exclaim, “ what 
will the line stretch to the crack of doom ?” and the answer comes, “ it will—till this 
soul which now swells within me shall shake off thotrammels of mortality these scenes 
will haunt me—and my nightly prayer is for the reptose of the tomb where this wild 
passionate heart, may still its beatings, where these scenes may be forgotten. 

Would that I could stay my pen that I might calmly write tho history of my short 
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but eventful life, that I might be enabled to offer a warning to those who, like me, 
launched on the glittering tide* of prosperity, without pilot or a compass to steer their 
vessel through the breakers—who tire exposed to the falseness and treachery of the 
world, and the far deeper, more agonizing treachery of their own deceitful hearts.— 
Brit my head trembles ; the tones of that waltz ring in my ear and bid me guide my 
pen, keeping time with that old tune ; my brow is fevered and * * ; but I am 

calmer now. * 

We had already taken our places, but when the band played that waltz, I would 
have given any thing not to have danced with him, that there might not. have been 
any' connection in my mind between that beautiful waltz and Mr. Clifford.—But it 
was too late; I felt that if l now drew back, the slight would be too marked. The 
first round I determinately averted my eyes ; the second I raised them for an instant 
and caught Clifford’s glance fixed on me with an expression so different from what I 
expected that 1 felt myself blush deeply, ft was not admiration, alone, that his glance 
expressed, other and more complicated feelings seemed mingled, but [ could not bear 
to mark his penetrating eyes fixed on me, and, again, I turned away. 

“ You will not give up dancing so soon V’ lie said, as 1 begged him to stop ; but 
1 made no answer, for I was prepared to think every tiling that he did, wrong, and 
1 chose to call it impertinence in him so to address me.” 

“ I fear you are fatigued,” he continued, after pausing for my answer. “ 1 am my¬ 
self so ardently fond of waltzing that 1 never weary. Bui, perhaps," he added, with 
a very slight smile, “ it is only with my young friend Frank Jcrningham that you 
find it possible to waltz. 

“ T am not. tired,” was my ungracious answer, for I wished to prevent all further 
conversation with my partner, and much as 1 disliked him 1 could not. resist the witch¬ 
ing invitation of the waltz wo accordingly re-formed the dancers. 

This is all 1 can remember of my first ball. Other partners 1 had, -and again 1 
smiled, but do what 1 would the tall, dark form of Mr. Clifford would connect itself 
with the waltz—and his form it is which that waltz still recalls ? 

A fortnight passed and Blanche Kelwyn was lift* star of the season. Wherever I 
turned I was courted, ilatterod and caressed -and 1 was happy, for my heart was as 
careless as that of a bird when it first tries to fly from its parent nest. Sometimes 
Lady Henrietto would remonstrate with me on my continued incivility to Mr. Clif¬ 
ford, but I always cut her short by declaring that L could not hear the man, and that 
if she lectured me on the subject 1 would not. dance with him at all. 

“ But my dear Blanche, only consider, he is presumptive heir to a marquisate, and 
you have often declared your intention of being a marchioness, she would urge with 
a smile.” 

“ But not with Mr. Clifford as marquis—a tall, dark spectre.” 

“ But he is pleasant and agreeable,” said my adviser. 

“ I never listen to him.” 

“ Then I have no more to say, only my dear Blanche, for my sake if not for your 
own, do not treat him quite so cavalierly. People will make their comments.” 

1 shook my head and laughed, and as we bad at that moment reached our even¬ 
ing’s destination I sprang lightly from the carriage. 

When we entefed the house, the first pci son I saw was Lionel Clifford, and lady 
Heniretta smiled as she saw him lead me to dance. Luckily it was a quadrille—not a 
waltz, lie began to talk, and I flatly contradicted every thing he said. At first he 
attempted to reason with me, but when lie found I persevered, lie looked annoyed— 
a faint shade of color was visible on bis brown cheek, his dark eye sported. “ Miss 
Selwyn,” he said, and his voice was low and impressive, “ 1 fear 1 have given you 
some cause of offence that induces you Jo speak to me—to treat me—us you do.”— 
I wa*fSsurprised at the tone of deep feeling in which he said this. I stammered forth 
something unintelligible, and was silent, 

“ If I have offended you,”lie continued, “may I beg you to tell me so, openly, I 
will be most humble in asking pardon if I have unwittingly done any thing amiss.” 

I wa» obliged to answer. I murmured some indistinct apology, said I had nothing 
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of which to accuse him, and then forced myself to speak to obliterate as much as pos¬ 
sible the effect of the incivility of which 1 had hitherto been guilty towards him. To 
my surprise I found he conversed pleasantly, more so, indeed, than most others—and 
I was annoyed when this conviction was forced upon me, for I could not easily relin¬ 
quish my first prejudice against him. However, we parted better friends than we ever 
did before. In the course of the evening he asked me to waltz, and I agreed with 
very slight reluctance—would to Heaven that Iliad refused, at all risks of offending him. 

Those who hive never waltzed, cannot imagine the state of excitement which it pro¬ 
duces. Spectators as they watch the crowd who flit round the enchanted circle, laugh 
at the folly of a dance where no conversation can take place, and can discover no plea¬ 
sure in the giddy round. Alas ! it is then that conversation can, does oxi-.t. Then, too, 
it is, when the whole soul is carried away by the influence of the music, when most 
open to impressions- of an exciting nature, that words—and especially words of love 
fall with the deepest power. But what had I to fear, 1 was waltzing with Clifford ! 
lie spoke to me, aad as his conversation rose in interest, the strain d( music changed 
to that waltz. lie told me how he had watched me from a child to a woman : bow 
he had looked forward to the hour which should launch me on a career of gaiety in 
which we might, meet. He said that he had not sought an earlier introduction, be¬ 
cause he did not wish me to know him till J had likewise known others, lie told me 
liow he had strive^ since we had first, met, to interest me if not to gain my affection ; 
recounted how ho had failed, and how deeply that failure had preyed upon Ids mind, 
lie even whispceii that he loved me. In spite of my disdain, my contemptuous 
treatment, he loved, he adorned mo. And as he spoke, the notes of the waltz mingled 
with his words, aul their melancholy tones seemed to lend to his a more impassioned air. 

What were ny feelings, then ? 1 could ns easily explain what they are now, when 
an agony like tint of madness sways my brain, when these ball-rooms run before my 
sight with the firms of those so young, so fair, who are now estranged, dead, lost to 
me—all but me* Alas! alas! 1 cannot tell what they W'ere. Why did the wailing 
tones not seem tin omen to me? why did I not tell him 1 did not, could never love 
him, and bid bin persecute nie no more ? 1 could not. Ask thewild storm to spare 
the rosebud, alcady half detached from the parent stalk ; ask ihe raging pestilence 
to spare the yomg amt fair from an untimely grave. Bid the grave itself give up its 
dead —and the; will obey you sooner than the heart which love has chosen for the 
exercise of its jaw or, sooner than rebut his pointed -his envenomed darts. 

I said nothiig, then ; hut that moment sealed my fate. I quitted the ball-room a 
more thoughtfil being than when 1 entered, and day by day the tall dark Clifford be¬ 
came more than ever the master of my doom. 

I wil not —J dare not trace the progress of this strange affection, of the spell which 
he would around me. It was a powerful one, it is I know and feel, lasting. I may 
moulder in the dust, but even the waters of Lethe themselves could not blot out the 
impressions of that happy time. Alas! it was — hut I must not again give way to 
my feeings. It is enough that when once the dislike 1 fell for Lionel was surmounted, 
my fetings completely changed their character, not towards him only, but towards 
every ting. I was no longer the childish, thoughles.s and. therefore, joyous being 
which had been a week or two before. A few dais made me a woman with all the 
powers the newly awakened faculties, ami the sorrows with which Jove endues and 
torturtjits victims. But more than this, I learned the art, of concealment. Hi¬ 
therto.! had been frank, open and guileless as childhood itself—now T found how to 
hide fr|n vulgar eyes the alteration which had so suddenly taken place. Thus, week 
after wek rolled on in a whirl of happiness, made more exquisite, it may he, from the 
strict, cinccalment which 1 maintained towards all hut Lionel of mv sentiments. 

Lad.Henrietta was still my chaperon, but she saw nothing, unless that my man¬ 
ner waa little more courteous to Clifford than formerly, and this she attributed to her 
own inductions to me on that point. Oh ! that she had seen, that she had warned 
me of tfe precipice on which J stood. Yet why blame her blindness. It was my own 
folly, niown pride which prevented me from telling my father of all that concerned 
me. 'ien lay the fault on me and not upon her. But I could not stoop to coniess 
that mjjeart had been so easily won. Had 1 been candid with him, I might have 
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saved myself from much misery. Had 1 confided in him he might have been tempted 
to have confided in me, and I might have prevented what afterwards happened. But 
no—no, 1 will not add the guilt of parricide to all my other sins. I have done wrong, 
very wrong, have given up my whole heart to the Creature, and forgotten the Creator, 
but it was not my fault—that—Oh Heavens! I see him now, the pale, pale check, 
the livid lip, the eyes—away fearful vision ! it was not l that tempted thee to this. 


¥ »' 

It was now almost two months since my first meeting with Clifford at Strauss’s 

ball, and I had wound myself up to the point necessary to tell my father every tiling. 
I was to go that evening to the last assembly of the season. I was almost certain of 
meeting Lionel there, and I resolved to bear with me the pleasing intelligence of my 
father’s consent to our intimacy, for 1 did not fbr a moment doubt that he would not 
give it. 1 had promised to join Lady Henrietta at an early hour, but I thought that 
the time my father usually spent in the drawing room after dinner, would afford am¬ 
ple opportunity for all explanations, i imagined the delight I should feel in pre¬ 
senting Lionel to my father, I was certain they would like each other, and in these 
day-dreams the time passed until the hour when I was accustomed to expect his re¬ 
turn, He was generally exact to a moment, but be did not make his appearance 
as usual. 

“ How provoking it is, that he should be detained to-day,” was my first thought; and 
my second, that some accident must have happened to him : and as one weary minute 
after another stole on, my anxiety increased, and the absorbing affection I had for 
my father, which latterly had been usurped by Lionel, returned in idl force with the 
thought of his danger. 

Seven o’clock came, and with it my father. I flew down stairs to nfcet him, and had 
flung my arms round his neck before l observed that there was a min with him. J 
started back on seeing liim,myfather kissed my eheek, then, bidding tinner be served, 
led the stranger to the library. After ten minute’s conversation, the coor of the library 
opened, and 1 heard my father invite the stranger to join us at dinner, but he excused 
himself and departed, thereby relieving me from the tear of a disagreeable suspension 
of our tete-a-tete. During the repast, we were both unusually sifent—but so long 
as the servants were in the room 1 was not sorry that it was so-indeed, I rather 
rejoiced to be left in the uninterrupted possession of my own thou^rts. When wc 
were alone 1 tried to commence a conversation. My father’s answerswere, however, 
short and distracted. 


“ Dear papa,” I said at length, “ can you listen to something I siould like to tell 
you before i go out.” 

lie started slightly and replied, “ that Iliad better delay it if it were of anV impor¬ 
tance, for his thoughts were too much engaged to allow him to he an altentivaistencr. 
Besides, my dear Blanche,” he added, gianciug at his watch, “ 1 promiseqto join 
Mr. Smith at nine o’clock, and it is nc;r hall-past eight.” 

“ But my dear papa you look fagged and ill, why npt send for Mr. Smith p come 
here.” i 

He shook his head, “ you know Blanche you said you would never intefere in 
business concerns. It is necessary that I should go to him. And now love,” lnjadded, 
in a gayer tone, “ away and prepare lor your ball.” 1 

“ Papa”—I answered, “ I would rather send an apology to Lady Henriety, I am 
not much inclined for a ball to-night.” j 

But to tliis proposal my father would not consent. He assured me he wawell in 
health, only a little annoyed by some business transactions which required hf imme¬ 
diate attention; and concluded by bidding me go at all events, desiring mep make 


no allusion to his want of spirits, “ for more may depend on your lookingjjay and 
happy to-night, Blanche, than you can imagine possible.” ■ J 

At any other time these woids might have astonished me—then my own likes, my 
own feelings were what principally occupied my mind, and 1 was disappointepiat my 
father should take so little interest in what I desired to communicate. j 

“ Now away, darling,” he said, and the kindness of his voice and manner esipated 
my momentary feeling of pettishness against him ; “ away, and dress for yf ball— 
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and may the blessing of God go with you my beloved child,” he added, fervently, as 
lie pressed a kiss on my cheek. 

I obeyed, and a few moments afterwards the closing of the hall door told he had 
quitted the house. Alas !. 

That evening was the first on which I was forced to wear the affectation of happiness 
which I did not feel, but my love for my father urged me to exertion although 1 little 
knew what, was his object in bidding me be gay. Clifford vijas not at the assembly. More 
than once my eyes travelled round the crowded room, but there was no face there which 
bore the slightest resemblance to his. Frank Jerningham came up to me and looked, I 
thought, astonished at seeing me. I asked for his friend Clifford—he said he had ex¬ 
pected to have seen him ; then he asked me to dance and 1 accepted—but his affect¬ 
ation of gaiety was more evidently marked than my own. I wondered why it should be 
so, but was restrained from asking him by the consciousness that such a question would 
give him a right to retort on me, and 1 had not spirits to stand his enquiries. When I 
rejoined Lady Henrietta she was in deep discourse with some old dowager and I over¬ 
heard the words, “ poor thing—is it possible”—pass from the one to the other. Little 
did 1 imagine to whom those words were applicable. On seeing me, their voices sank 
to a whisper and J was too much occupied by my own thoughts to pay further attention. 
Partly concealed from view by the pillar of the doorway of an ante-cliamber, I sat ill 
silence, conjecturing what could have occasioned Clifford’s unexpected absence—and to 
what I ought, to attribute my father’s anxious looks—when 1 was roused by the sound 
of a well-known voice. It was Lionel Clifford’s—no other tones had so deep a melody, 
none could so thrill upon the ear, or so affect the heart with pleasure, but it was not to 
me he spoke, and I never thought to hear from his lips words of such misery. I must 
attempt to write the conversation that followed. 1 overheard every syllable—but then, 
and now- -there was a wildness in my brain which prevented me from unravelling their 
mystery. 

“Yes Mr. Clifford,”’ said a low sweet female voice, “ but report goes that words 
such as these were whispered in other ears before mine." 

“ I will not deny it lady," was answered in his voice—“ but she 1 loved is dead, and 
1 swear to you by all that is sacred, I never loved Blanche Selwyn.” 

Yes T heard these words. Heard them l 1 hear them still- -and then the fated waltz 
began, and its low, soft mourning tones confirmed the tale which brought me so much 
misery. Why is that waltz bound up with my doom ! why does it still haunt me and 
bring with it the remembrance of thoughts and scenes I would lain forget? Turn where 
I will, do what L will, still those tones pursue me. It is not strange that 1 should hear 
them in a ball-room; hut, why, elsewhere ? 1 know not. Vet wherefore delay my tale by 
speculations such as these? Alas! it is that I would wish to write calmly, that I would 
guide my pen and my thoughts to calmer themes than those which agitated my brain 
when these words fell on my ear. Then I appeared calm, and yet each syllabic felt as 
if branded on my heart in characters of living fire. “ Never loved Blanche Selwyn!” 
He whom I once hated—he who, thread by thread, had wound his web of fascination 
round me, which then and even now is, though T have so much reason to hate him, 
I cannot unravel all he said, yet for him to say this—but it might not be—still, still 1 
loved him. Yet I never for one instant doubted the truth of what he said. I heard 
much more. I heard her to whom he gave his plight doubt his faith, and him confirm 
it by oaths as strong and binding as those by which he once swore he loved me—and 1 
leaned my burning brow upon the pillar, but gave no other sign of having heard any 
thing to discompose me. A faintness crept over me, but despair and pride gave me 
power to withstand it, and by the time the waltz was over, and he led her to join the 
then forming quadrille, 1 had gained sufficient command over myself to smile while 
giving a refusal to Lord Riverton who asked me to dance. As I answered, Lady 
Henrietta turned hastily round, bn,: my countenance did not seem to give her any un¬ 
easiness, for she merely asked, “ are you tired, love ?” and resumed her conversation 
with the old dowager. 

Except Lord Riverton, no one asked me to dance that quadrille, a thing, so unusual, 
that but for the pre-occupation of my mind I should have observed and wondered at 
the change. But I had no thought, no wish but one at that moment and that was to 
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see her, for whom he had forsaken me. I concealed myself as much as possible behind 
the pillar, and as Lady Henrietta’s robes and feathers sheltered me on the other side, 
I flattered myself I was unseen, and surely I was justified in the thought, for even he, 
cruel as he w-as, could not have stationed himself there immediately before me with my 
rival, had he known that I was so near him. 

Oh ! how beautiful she was, how different, how infinitely superior to me. My eyes 
catch a glimpse of my own faded face in the mirror before me, and I compare it with 
her beauty. I see reflected tn the glass, a countenance which pain and sorrow have 
deprived already of the freshness of youth. Though the hue of the cheek is bright, 
though the eye at times sparkle, 1 know, I feel mine is a fearful beauty—but hers! 
Why should I not describe it ? It cannot be that l forget—ah ! no. I never can forget 
Rose Wilverton. Her form was tall and slender, her eyes of the deepest, most hea-‘ 
venly blue, over which the long dark lashes cast, a sliade of pensiveness how infinitely 
more attractive than my careless laughilig expression. Her features were most ex¬ 
quisitely moulded, and her rich dark hair was wound round and round a head of that 
so often quoted but so seldom seen—the true Grecian form. The bandeau of jewels on 
her head, the chaste but rich simplicity of her dress bespoke the scion of a noble race. 
He was not to blame for loving her—but why deceive one who loved him as I did? 
Why swear oaths so false and fair ? 

They passed away with the other dancers, and I was left alone to meditate on what 
I had seen. My reverie was interrupted by Frank. ‘ 

“ My dear Blanche,” he said, “ will you not accept of my arm to the refreshment 
room ?” 

As his kind voice spoke these simple words my long sustained composure almost gave 
way, for it is when the heart is bruised almost to breaking by the unkindness of one, 
that the kindness of another makes us weep. I felt the tears spring to my eyes, but I 
accepted his offer and Lady Henrietta followed us at a little distance. As 1 rose I tried 
to assume my usually gay manner, but it quickly vanished beneath the sorrowful 
glance with which Frank regarded me. 

“ Blanche,” he said as soon as we found ourselves out of earshot of eavesdroppers, 
“ I am sure you cannot know what has happened, or you would not be here. It is not 
like your frank genuine nature to pretend to gaiety which yon have not?” 

At these words I felt abashed, Lut I could not clear myself of the imputation of dupli¬ 
city. That moment was agony to me. Did all know it? Was I a mark for the linger of 
scorn to point at, as the deserted one? My proud soul shuddered as these reflections 
darted through my mind, but I was silent. 

“ 1 am deeply grieved,” continued Frank, “ to be the bearer of such painful intelli¬ 
gence—but I think it is kindest to tell you that longer concealment is unnecessary, 
and that your presence here has excited many comments.” 

“ Impossible,” 1 exclaimed, “ 1 never breathed a word of it to any ear but his own. 
Even Lady Henrietta was not in my confidence.,” and I thought only of Lionel. 

“ She has learned all since she came here, and thinks with me that you ought no lon¬ 
ger to remain here. Forgive a plain spoken friend, Blanche. I know it is only for your 
father’s sake that you came, but ill-natured people will make remarks on the gay ap¬ 
pearance of the daughter, when the father is a ruined man, and may think her heart¬ 
less and-” 

“ My father,” I exclaimed, and then for the first time a suspicion of the truth 
flashed across me, and 1 was as eager as he to return home. Lady Henrietta came 
up, pressed my hand, and bade me be of good cheer; but I scarcely heard her, my 
brain was one whirl of miserable feelings. I stood pale and silent, and motionless 
till Frank returned, wrapped my cloak round me, and placed me in the chariot, I 
could not utter the words, “ Good night,” all goccl wishes seemed fled from me. I 
threw myself into the corner of the carriage, a 1 id my bursting heart for a few in¬ 
stants found relief in tears. Then I thought my misery was at its climax. Oh! rash 
mortal that I was, to think that that was the height of misery. 

I cannot trace the course of that long, m serable night as, hour after hour, I sat 
in the large empty drawing-room looking omI into the darkness, and longing for my 
father’s return. I thought that now we should be all in all to one another, that in 
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poverty I should be his comforter; and I trusted, that wholly engrossed by him, I 
might learn fo bury in oblivion the last few weeks. I pictured our meeting when 
all should be confessed, when we should pour out our sorrows to each other, and be 
as we had once been—but be did not come—nor did I know where to send in search 
of him. I feared from what Frank had told me, that already it might he necessary 
for my father to be in concealment from his creditors, and I did not dare send any 
one on his track. Gradually as my eyes became more accustomed to the darkness, 
I could discern the few objects that passed in the street, but he was not there. The 
melancholy cry of the watchmen, and the distant roll of carriages, were the only 
sounds which broke the stillness of night—and then the latter died away, and the 
* ticking of the timepiece on the chimney became more distinct till it echoed through 
the room—each beat seemed to fill uppn my brain—but still no sound of living 
thing was heard. Hour after hour passed tediously on, the faint grey light of dawn 
began to appear, and, wearied with watching, I was about to quit my station at the 
window, to change my dress, and myself go in search of my father, when a sudden 
exclamation from the watchman and a loud rapping at !hc door altered my purpose. 

1 flew down stairs, undid the bolts and chain, and what did 1 behold ? my father in 
the man’s arms*— dead. One scream I recollect broke from my lips, and I was 
senseless—would that I had been so lor ever! 

A mist bung ojrer my senses for weeks. I remember nothing distinctly, but 
something there was of watching by a bed on which my father lay extended, pale 
and lifeless -the voices of many people mingled in my dreams, and murmurs of foul 
play broke on my ears, that only wished to hear one voice again, and that was hushed 
for ever. \ es, there he lay before me a corpse; those eyes that used to look so 
kindly on me were beamless now; file hand which was last extended towards me 
when commending me to the care of the Almighty hung cold and lifeless—and they 
could look on him and dare to—no, I will not believe it. Let the malicious crowd 
whisper wluit they will, I know lie could not do it. lie could not hurt a fly, think 
you then that he could rush uncalled into the presence of his Maker with the guilt 
ol self-murder on bis soul? I tel) you it is false, lie died of a broken heart, and 
t, oli! that 1, too, could have died. But no, it was right that 1 should at least 
suller in this life. If it be the will of Heaven, may it save me from suffering in 
the world to conic. But it passed, too- and Frank was the only one who did not 
forsake the unhappy orphan. To him I owe all that l now have. But for his 
kindness poverty would have been added to my other miseries. By his exertions 
every thing was arranged, the mercantile house with which my poor father was 
connected regained its credit, and I had not to quit the home of my childhood, to 
wander pennyless and houseless through the cold world, and find myself forced to 
bear the scorns and insults of those who had flattered me in my prosperity. 

Poor l'rank, he would have united his fate to mine, but I would not consent; not 
only because I had loved (oh! do 1 not do so still) too well to love again, but that 
there is at times a wildness in my brain which makes me unfit to herd with civilized 
men. I must have leave to weep—it cools my burning brain and teaches tnc patiently 
to await a release from this life. 

Another record and I have done. One morning several weeks after the last, dread¬ 
ful scene 1 have mentioned I had parted with Frank, and his kindness had drawn 
from my eyes the first tears I had shed since I had seen my father dead at my feet, 
when the door of my room was thrown open, and a gentleman entered. 1 thought it 
might be Frank who had probably forgotten something he wished to say to me and I 
rose to meet him, but even in that darkened room I recognised the fatal form of Lio¬ 
nel ClifToni. 1 dropped into a chair—was it fancy, was it but a strange coincidence, 
or was it fate? At that moment 1 heard the waltz. It must have been the coinage 
of my brain, yet each note sounded distinct and clear as if played within the room. 

“ Blanche,” he said, as he advanced towards me, “have you forgotten me ?” 

“ No,” I exclaimed, in a voice so stern and composed that I myself was startled at 
it, “ I have not, I cannot forget one so false." 

“ You are strangely deceived,” lie said, as he offered to take my hand in his. His 
touch thrilled me. 
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" Away," I screamed, withdrawing it indignantly from his grasp—“ away fiend 
in angel’s shape, why haunt me, thus ?" 

“ My sweet Blanche, listen,” he said, in those Boflt, soothing tones whieh once would 
have brought delight to my heart, but which now were a cruel mockery. “ I will 
explain all to you—the reason of my absence at such a time, my anxiety to serve you 
the-” 

I commanded him to be silent, and bade him remember the vows he had plighted 
to me and to another. I told him all; and as I spoke, 1 felt my cheek glow—my eye 
gleam with the fury of madness. I taxed him with his duplicity and falsehood, and 
thus—yes, thus, we parted. 1 cannot tell why he came — whether because Rose 
Wilverton had slighted him as he had done me, or that his heart was softened by her ’ 
early death, for she was, then,—aye even then, a few short weeks after I had seen her 
in the pride of her loveliness—laid in^he lonely grave. I did not. know it then, or I 
would have pitied and, perhaps, forgiven him. But, now, 1 cannot forgive: he lies 
beneath the rolling waves and 1 am left alone in a crowded solitude. Still do my 
steps move lightly to the sounds of music, but my heart is like lead ; still do I mount 
a fiery steed and gallop over hill and dale, but no joy goes with me. I try to flee from 
the melancholy that consumes me—vain thought:— 

There is but one calm for those who weep— 

One rest for weary pilgrims given— 

Low in the grave. ^ 

They tell me that I seek it, that my wasted form cannot support the exertions to 
which 1 force it; that the high spirits which brighten my cheek, and sparkle in my 
eye are but the presages of death—the flash of the taper ere it sinks in the socket. 
Be it so —I have no 9 ne to live for ; to love on earth—all I seek to escape is com¬ 
passion. To that my proud soul cannot yet bend—to flee from that 1 rush into the 
utmost extremes, each occupation I try by turns. But sometimes nothing will cheer 
me, grief will sometimes have its way, and I sit hour after hour by the smouldering 
fire watching the cinders as they form themselves into fantastic shapes, and I think 
that in them I can trace the forms 1 used to love, and the tears roll down my cheeks, 
and I have not power to stop them. 

There is that waltz again! Will it never cease to haunt me ? In pity, cease ; or I 
shall go mad, mad, mad. Alas ! I am so— l am the victim of ill-governed passion. 
Oh! may this agony save me from more fearful tortures hereafter. 

December 9, 1809. B. M. 
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I send you, machtirc Amie, with this letter, 
a model of one of the prettiest cloaks I have 
seen, and which will assuredly become a fa¬ 
vorite this approaching winter. The long 
manteaux, (cloaks) such as we wore three or 
four winters ago, are quite exploded, no belle 
would be seen in a cloak longer than what is 
called three-quarter-length ; and some, it is 
said, will even be a little shorter. We have 
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Paris, Oet. 27th, 1841. 

another of a different form to the one I send. 
It is rather longer at bapk, hut not quite so 
long in front, it it cut on the cross-way of the 
material, and the ends of the front arc left 
pointed and finished with tassels; these ends, 
like those of a long scarf, are carried over the 
arm. S ome are pointed at back with another 
tassel, and some arc rounded ; these cloaks 
have hoods or capuchons, but they are neither 
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%a new nor so becoming as my little Burnouse. 
The velvet collar and facings give it a very 
elegant appearance. Wadded scarfs and 
shawls are in preparation for the winter. They 
are lined with satin this year, and the shawls 
arc trimmed round either with fur, deep silk 
fringe, or black lace. These shawls as well 
as the scarf are made of various materials; 
velvets, velours epinyle, velours d' Afrique, 
reps , satin, groR grain, gros de Naples, and 
merinos—the latter by the way, only for the 
shawls. 

Furs-—it is said will be much worn, both as 
trimmings to dresses and shawls, as well as 
in muffs and tippets. I have seen several 
velvet shawls and scarfs trimmed with swans- 
down; and uponjuur/t/c velvet,especially,itlias 
nvery handsomeeiteef. Velvet dresses, they 
say. wdl lie much trimmed with that and furs. 

Velvet bonnets are becoming very preva¬ 
lent, and after the first of November we shall 
only see those and satin. The drawn velvet 
bonnets seem to be most in favor. Those in 
colored velvet, such as purple, green,claret or 
other dark colors arc generally trimmed with 
ribbons a shade or two lighter. Tht black 
velvets have oftentimes ribbons to match the 
dress or shawl lining iVc. as black velvet with 
a lieh orange hroche ribbon, or a rich crimson, 
or green, or blue; they have besides one or 
two feathers. The willow and the knotted 
feathers are the most fashionable at present. 

There are some very pretty satin capottes 
in dark colors in preparation for the uppioach- 
ing season. They are not unbecoming, being 
in most cases lined with a light color, as some 
with white or pink, or paille, or lilac, or yel¬ 
low. Velvet flowers are preferred with these 
latter bonnets, and the strings arc worn on 
the insides. A wreath or bouquet of auri¬ 
cula is very well calculated for velvet, but 
the most elegant thing I have seen in that 
■way is a wreath going entirely across the bon¬ 
net in the style of a feather, and made of rose 
leaves stamped out in velvet, the leaves of 
every possible tint* of spring, summer, and 
autumn. Upon a green satin bonnet, you can¬ 
not imagine anything prettier. 1 have seen 
them upon one or two of the ladies of the 
court. One was upon a capotte made of green 


satin ribbon of two shades, the very darkest 
green was one, and a green five or six good 
shades lighter was the other color. You can 
fancy a drawn bonnet made of two different 
ribbons each placed alternately. Ruches are 
very fashionable at the edges of the fronts of 
the bonnets. Indeed there is scarcely a bon¬ 
net to be seen worn by any of our belles, 
that has not either a Ruche round the edge, 
or else a voile tf-c (short veil) which is very 
short and coming very long at the sides; it is 
genially knotted loosely under the chin. 
This is a very comfortable fashion for winter. 
The hats and bonnets continue small, they 
are lint at top, and very long at the sides of 
the fuee. 

Dresses.—Tight corsages and tight sleeves 
are making to nearly all the winter dresses. 
The corsages for morning and promenade 
dresses without points exactly, but still with¬ 
out cemturos, and rounded in front as that 
on one of the plates that I send. The waists 
are longer than even. Some of these cor¬ 
sages are quite plain, but the newest are made 
precisely like that on the figure with the dress 
of water green silk, sloped down in front in 
the same way, and with similar passementinc 
trimmings. The sleeves are tight with tucks, 
or epaulettes at top. The corsages that are 
not quite tight to the bust, are those crossed 
iu front, or with fulness coming from the 
shoulder to the centre of the waist, where 
the gathers are confined by several rows of 
runnings. The sleeves worn with these cor¬ 
sages, as suiting them best, are the small 
giqotSy tight to the lower part of the arm, the 
remainder a little full, and an epaulette at 
top. They are certainly more becoming than 
the tight. For full dress, the eorsages d 
pointe have supplanted every other. 

The points now arc very long, (in conse- 
quence no doubt of the lengthened waists) 
and are very pointed. The corsages are plain, 
worn with Berthes, or falls of lace, or else with 
deep draperies d la Sevignit. The short 
sleeves are tight with falls of lace; one or 
two at most just now'. 

Lace is very much adopted in all costumes 
by our ladies just now'. We have silk morn¬ 
ing dresses trimmed with black lace ; and I 
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have even seen two or three in full morning 
dress, wear white lace on dark silk dresses. 
This appears strange, and 1 cannot say if it 
will become the vogue. 

Sabots of lace (white or black) are worn in 
every toilette, you understand I mean those 
falls of lace that are worn in place of collars 
in morning dress, and that can he worn even 
] n dinner costume with silk dresses. C’est 
une jolie mode. 

On dit that passementine and fur trimmings 
will he more worn than any others this winter. 
Tucks are still fashionable, and when the 
dress is of organdi or tarlalane, the tucks and 
hem have colored ribbons inverted in them; 
And with long ceintures or sashes tied in front 
they have a.very pretty effect. 

The hair is not worn quite so low at back, 
but braids in the Greek fashion, intertwined 
with rows of pearls, wreaths of very small 
flowers or ribbon are preferred to all other 
coiffures. The front hair is worn in long 
ringlets, or in bandeaux. 

Colors for Hats.—Black, dark-green and 
pUrple, with pink and yellow for light shades: 
—for dresses— -fueille morle, gros vert, mar- 
ron, or chesnut, and water green and black. 

Adieu ina chere, je n'ai que la place de te 
dire que je t’aime. 

L. de F-. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES 
OF FASHIONS IN THE PRESENT 
NUMBER. 

No. 960.—Carriage and walking costumes. 
Hat of pink satin coming very low at the 
sides of the face, where it H rounded off. 
(See Plate.) It sits very flat at top, the front 
being quite on a line with the crown. It has 
a deep and full bavolet, and a small rouleau, 
or, rather, border, as it is more technically 
termed, round the crown at top, as well as 
round the front, whence it is carried along 
the sides, to within a few inches of the crown, 
when it forms a second row round the hat. 
A glance at the plate will suffice to make our 
description clearly understood. The strings, 
as well as the ribbon across the crown arc of 


brocM satin, very broad and rich, the flower# 
which are white droop to the side. The 
cloak, or Ilurnouss, is of apple-green-watered 
silk. It is wadded and lined throughout 
with green velvet of a bright emerald shade, 
the collar, facings and cuffs being all that is 
visible of the velvet. The pink trimming 
which sets it off so much is of pink plush. A 
row goes round the bottom, and two round 
the collar and down each side of the velvet 
facings; the sleeves which are short and full, 
but cut on the straight way of the material 
have a row of the pink plush to finish the 
pare meats or cuffs at top. The cloak is what 
is termed three-quarter length, and is not 
made higher at the neck than the dresses 
and redingottes worn at present. Ornaments 
of passementoire fasten the cloak over the 
chest. (See Plate.1 It is the model of one of 
the most elegant cloaks invented for the ap¬ 
proaching winter, by Mesdaines Victoiiuo 
and Pahnyre. The dress is of striped armure, 
of a shade approaching to light drab, the 
stripe is brown. Pale yellow kid gloves, cam¬ 
bric cuffs, narrow lace frill round the neck, 
black kid shoes. 

2nd. figure.— Redingottc of mauve satin. 
The corsage is tight and quite high in the 
neck, fastening in front. Sleeves tight, with 
two seams; the hack seam ornamented from 
the elbow to the wrist, with a passementoire 
trimming, (see Plate), to match that on the 
remainder of the dress, and which consists 
of small cords, terminating in glands, or acorn 
tassels, and made up in three little rounds or 
bows, fastened in the centre by a small but¬ 
ton. (sec Plate.) A row of these little cords 
and tassels goes down the centre of the dress 
from top to bottom of the corsage, as well as 
of the skirt. Two other rows, forming the V, 
go likewise the length of the corsage at each 
side from the shoulder to the waist. Drawn 
capotte of nut brown velvet; it is very small, 
ami sits quite round to the face. A ruche of 
black lace goes round the outer edge of the 
front; it will be seen that it is lace not tulle, 
and that it is quilled at the edge and not in 
the centre. The trimming of the capotte is 
likewise intermixed with black lace. The 
flowers, a demi-couronne, or Half wreath, are 
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®F velvet. It is placed from tlie top along to 
the end of the honnet at one side. The brides 
or strings are of black lacc. A small puffing 
of white lace is visible just below the flowers 
on the inside. The hair is in bands; muff 
lined with yellow silk. The shawl is of gros 
grain, wadded, lined with the same colour, 
and trimmed all round with the same fur as 
the muff. The color of the shawl is upon 
that called feuille morte. Embroidered col¬ 
lar and handkerchief, black varnished shoes, 
pale yellow gloves, embroidered cuffs. 

No. 9G. Hat of a light blue velours epingle, 
lined with white velours epingle. This hat is 
exceedingly small, but coming lower than 
usual at the sides. (Sec Plate.) The garni¬ 
ture of ribbon is intermixed with white lace, 
which gives it an exceedingly light and pretty 
effect. The strings which are according to 
the existing mode placed on the inside, are 
fastened so high up that the sides ol the hat 
do not sit by any means close to the face ; a 
white knotted feather falls low at one side. 
The cl ross is of water green poti.v de sole.. 
The corsage only half high', and sloped clown 
en coeur in front, has a rounded point at the 


waist, which is exceedingly long; it is without 
a ceinturc. The sleeves arc tight, with two 
seams. The garniture consists of an epau¬ 
lette of two tucks, cut on the cross way and 
out of a half handkerchief piece, (see Plate,) 
but put oil same way below the shoulder, 
which is left perfectly plain. Another novel 
and fashionable passementerie trimming is 
to be seen on this dress. It consists of little 
silk cords forming figures of 8 reversed, and 
finished with three little tassels (see Plate); 
two rows forming the V are upon the cor- 
sage, and the two down each side of the front 
of the skirt are as it is called en tablie.r. 
Guipure collar and cuffs, brown gloves, hair 
in long ringlets, purple velvet shawl, embroi¬ 
dered at the corners, wadded, lined with 
white satin, ancl trimmed all round with 
swan's down, black shoes. 

2nd. figure.— Dress of lilac satin, black 
velvet scarf trimmed with deep black lace, 
wadded and lined with yellow satin. Hat of 
pink relours epingle, with two knotted fea¬ 
thers drooping very low to the side, white 
kid gloves, cambric cufl's. 


SIMILE. 

In these blest days of self-propelling caniages, 
Asplialtnm, patent bread, perpetual motion, 
New-poor-law acts, and registration marriages, 

When rival steamers plough tli’ Atlantic Ocean, 

A novel simile may not be amiss— 

Derived from steamers and concerning woman 
Art curious, gentle reader ?—it is this—- 

A jilt (in these days by no means uncommon) 

Is like the leader ef a railway train— 

She draws behind her for a little while 
A servile throng, then leaves them in disdain 
And on another band bestows her smile 
As soon to vanish when her end is won— 

Yet this distiuctiou evident I deem, 

Sans steam the engine cannot long go on, 

The jilt (do what she will) can ne’er create esteem*. 


* Query, P. D.—A steam. 


S. S. 
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Description of the Portrait, (after Holbein) of 

CATHERINE HOWARD, 

(Fifth Wife of Henry VIII. King of England,) 

Full-lengthened, and beautifully colored, accompanying the present Number. 

(No. 104 of this Series of full-length Authentic Ancient Portraits.) 

[ The yet unpublished Memoirs of this queen and Henry's other wires will appear in the next, 
number, together with the Pot trait of Catherine Par, Henry's sixth wife. J 

Tlie costume worn by the fair Catherine Howard differs much from those of her four pre¬ 
decessors; partaking more of the French than of the English stylo of dress of the period. 
The accuracy of this observation may be ascertained by our readers themselves, if they will 
only take the trouble of comparing the present with the two last portraits, as well as with 
those of the hapless Anna Uoleyn * and the lady Jane Seymour f, already given in our publica¬ 
tion. Catherine Howard wears the 3ame species of coif as those seen on the portraits of the 
two celebrated French beauties of the Court of Henry's gallant contemporary Francis 1and 
which took its origin from theUrctonnc cap, first introduced by Anne of Brittany }, when she 
gave her hand to the bon Roi Lqui* XI l. The first composed of amber color brocade, and 
enriched with gems, is formed on a kind ol frame work. It is edged along the front with a 
rich chain of pearls, and surmounted at the upper part with a raised row of splendid emeralds 
and rubies, set in lozenges and placed alternately. From the back depends what appears a 
purple velvet drapery, but which is more probably the Italian eapa or hood, adopted by the 
ladies of the Sixteenth century, and which was fashionable throughout Europe. It could be. 
drawn over the head and face at pleasure. The capa full low at the back, and was by no 
means an unsightly appendage. Her robe is of ricb purple velvet, bordered all round with 
gold, done in a light and elegant patient. The lower part of the corsage, as well as the 
upper sleeves, are of purple velvet. The latter terminate some way below the shoulder, 
where the large rebars sleeves commence, these latter are of sable fur, and falling very low 
they give much grace to the figure. The petticoat, or more properly the under dress, is of 
the richest amber brocade. It has long tight sleeves, similar to those worn at present, and the 
upper part of the corsage is of the same material, hut like the termination of the petticoat is 
barred with gold and studded with jewels. The corsage is eut square at the bosom, and edged 
round the neck with a row of pearls. The bottoms of the sleeves are likewise edged with 
gold. Her chemisette is of lace, and of a very modern form ; it simply fastens at the back, 
and finishes by u double frill of the lace round the throat. The rutiles falling over the 
hands are likewise of lace, and the pocket handkerchief which is of exquisite texture and 
seems beautifully embroidered, is finished at the corners with little tassels, a fashion which 
it is surprising the belles of the present day have not yet adopted. Her necklace is very 
splendid, it is composed of two rows of peavl-cliain intersected with emeralds set in lozenges, 
which seems to have been the fashionable manner of setting jewels at that period. It goes 
twiceroundher neck; to the upper row depends arich ornament formed of rubies and emeralds; 
and terminating with a large pear pearl; from the second round depends, probably, a portrait 
of her cruel lord, which is hid beneath the bosom of her dress. Our readers will perceive 
that this unfortunate young queen, whose career terminated so fatally three hundred years 
ago, wore her hair in the simple bandeaux so prevalent in 1841 -2. Catherine Howard holds 
in her hand one of those elegant feather screens, with a mirror set in gold in the centre. 

* See No. 7, (1833.) f No. 16, (1834.) * J No. 0, (liBSS.) 

[court magazine.] 
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street has changed its name, and is now known as the rue de l’Ecole de Medecine, 
and that which was once the dwelling of Vami du peuple, is* the present No. 18. It 
has undergone some changes, but is still, as it was in that day, a gloomy pile, its 
high narrow windows scarcely admitting the light of Heaven. To "an imaginative 
mind, its aspect can scarcely fail to recall the fatal tragedy enacted within its walls; 
especially when the eye catches the remains of the formidable inscription once dis¬ 
played upon its front:— 

“ La fraternite, i/indivisibiute, ou ea mort.” 

These terrific words are, however, no longer visible, with the exception of “ ou 
ea m . . . ’’-—Thus, the thoughts of wicked men endure for a season, but 
grand destroyer, suffers them not to last for ever. 

Marat occupied the apartment on the first floor. After an instant or two passed 
in enquiries of the portiere, Charlotte Corday stood before the door. What must 
have been her feelings at that moment! Did&he reflect that over that portico was 
written for her, in letters of blood, the dreadful sentence:— 

“ Lasciate ogni spekanza voi ch’entrate— 

* * * • * 

Charlotte Corday rang the bell. 

The door was opened by an old maid servant, who, to mademoiselle Corday’s re¬ 
quest to see the eitoyen Marat, replied, that “he was at home, but could not be seen.” 

Marat happened at that moment to be resting in his hath. He was, as we have 
already stated, greviously tormented with a sore disease, his blood being burnt up in 
his veins, and Ins members devoured with leprosy. The bath being the only re¬ 
source that afforded the slightest relief in his excruciating sufferings, he remained 
nearly the whole both of day and night in the water, but, notwithstanding the wasting 
of disease, the restless activity of his mind continued in its pristine vigor, and he 
toiled and labored, for what he called the good of the republic, to the latest moment 
of his existence. His daily paper, VAmi du pevple appeared regularly. 

Unable to join his confederates at the Convention, Marat, nevertheless, re¬ 
ceived constant reports of what was going forward, sending back writtdTTanswers and 
opinions. When the lists of persons arrested from day to day were brought to him, 
Marat read over the names attentively, and if he wished to confirm any particular 
sentence of death, he put a cross under the individual’s name. 

Finding entreaties of no avail, mademoiselle Corday delivered her letter, desiring 
it might be placed in the hands of her master. This the servant consented to, but 
whilst she was absent, a young woman who had long lived with Marat, and who 
passed for his wife, came out. It was the same person who had refused her admittance 
in the morning. Surprised at her persevering importunity, she was about to drive 
her from the door when the words of angry dispute reached the ear of Marat, who 
desired the citoyenne to be instantly admitted. This was done, though most unwill¬ 
ingly, by the citoyenne Evrard, who, further ordered, closed the door, leaving Marat 
and the stranger together. * 

N 2— {court magazine)—November, 1841. 
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The room into which Charlotte Corday had been admitted, waa a upaU gloomy 
chamber situate at the back of the house. There she found the mortal enemy of the 
Girondists seated in his bath, in a half recumbent posture. His head was wrapped 
in a white napkin ; a green cloth, thrown over the bath, covered him as far as the 
breast, and trailing upon the floor was a half soiled white sheet, that lined the inside 
of the bath and hung over its sides. An enormous block of wood, which served the 
purposes of a table, stood beside him. On it was a leaden ink-stand, and a pile of 
papers thrown pell-mell in the utmost confusion. His right Iiand, holding a pen, 
hung over the side of the bath. Marat had been writing. By one of those strange 
accidents that sometimes occur in the life of man—the last act of his life was an act 
of benevolence! He had just signed his name at the bottom of a petition to the 
minister, in favor of a poor widow left with four children, who had applied in her 
distress to “ the friend of the people.” 

Charlotte Corday and Marat—the Gironde and the Montagne—remained together 
a few minutes. What passed between them during that short space of time, with 
the exception of what she afterwards told Barbarous in her letter, must remain for 
ever an impenetrable secret.* 

A shriek, and the words “ a moi, ma chi-re aviie, a moi," having alarmed the in¬ 
mates of the house, the citoyenne Evrard, together with the servant and some other 
persons to whom they had called, rushed into the room, where they found Marat as 
they had left him in the bath, but with a large gash in his left side from which the 
blood was flowing copiously. His eyes were open, and a convulsive movement of 
the tongue and lips showed that life was not yet extinct, and that he was vainly 
endeavoring to articulate. Not a sound escaped from him. A large knife, with which, 
apparently, the wound had been inflicted, lay on the ground at the side of the bath, 
and the young stranger, whom they had admitted but a few minutes, previously, to 
Marat’s presence, no doubt terrified at the deed she had committed, had fled to the 
ante-chamber, where she stood close to the window, holding the curtain with both 
hands. The citoyenne Evrard, in her first moment of despair, had rushed upon the 
perpetrator of the crime, and torn her cap and hair. 

The news of this horrible event spread qujckly ; and in the course of a very short 
space of time an immense concourse of persons of all classes had assembled in front 
of the house. 

A surgeon, who lived on the floor over Marat, rushed in at the first alarm. He 
assisted in removing Marat from the bath to his bed, and a long track of blood 
marked the passage from the one room to the other. He was almost instantly a 
corpse. 

Meanwhile, the people kept pouring in from all quarters. A troop of soldiers was 

drawn up before the door to prevent ingress, and none were admitted except the 

commissary of the quarter, and some of the deputies of the convention who had 

« 

hastened thither on the news of the assassination. 

• She first amused Marat with an account of the deputies at Caen, when he said, " they shall 
all go to the guillotine.” “To the guillotine,” exclaimed she; and as he caught up a pencil to 
write the names oF the offenders, Charlotte Corday plunged a knife into his neart. “ Help, my 
dear,” be cried; hie Housekeeper obeyed the call, and a man who was near rushed in and knocked 
down the avenger of her country with a chair, whilst the female trampled upon her.— Mad. Tunaud. 
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Charlotte Corday, who had been conducted to the sitting-room, quickly recovered 
her presence of mind, and now stood gazing on the scene before her, with that sang 
froid and resolution which she preserved to the end of her days. After the body had 
been examined, the knife fitted to the wound, and its extent and nature dilated upon 
by the surgeon, who proved in technical terms to the by-standUrs, that had the 
knife entered lower down, or in a more slanting direction, the heart would not have 
been touched, and that, consequently, the wound would not have proved mortal. 
Charlotte Corday was confronted with the corpse, which, between the recent wound, 
from which the blood was still flowing, and the ravages of a fearful disease, presented 
a most hideous spectacle, and especially by candle light. Charlotte Corday, her 
hands firmly tied, and accompanied by the commissaire and deputies present, ad¬ 
vanced towards the bed. Never before had such a sight met her eye—and it was 
there to accuse her—her, its author! She turned from it with visible loathing. 

"He was still warm, ” says Madame Tussaud, who was immediately conveyed to Marat’s 
by some gons-d'armes, for the purpose of taking a cast of his face, and who had not seen 
him since lier before-mentioned interview at her uncle’s, “ and his bleeding body, and the 
cadaverous aspect of bis almost diabolical features, presented a picture replete with horror, 
and Madame Tussand performed her task under the influence of the most painful emotions. 

“ Well, yes," said Charlotte Corday, hurriedly, “ ’twas I that killed him!’’ and 
she hastened from the room. 

As usual in similar cases, Charlotte Corday’s person underwent an examination. 
In her pockets were found a passport, assignats to the amount of 150 livres, a purse 
containing 150 francs, one number of I’anii d<i peuple, with the name of Barbaroux 
written with pen and inx and a gold watch. The person who searched her having 
put his hand under the muslin kerchief on her neck, drew forth a shagreen case for 
a large knife. The weapon found by the side of the bath having been placed within, 
it fitted exactly. The proces-verbal was now perfect, and Charlotte Corday sub¬ 
scribed her name. It was three o'clock in the morning when she was conducted in 
a hackney coach Iry Drouet and Chabot, to the prison of the Abbaye. 

The mob, assembled early in the evening about the door, did not disperse, and it 
is certain that had it not been for the protection afforded her by Drouet, Chabot and 
some other deputies, she would have been torn to pieces by the enraged multitude. 
Her beauty, her courage and her calm demeanour interested the authorities in her 
behalf, and they conducted her to prison, protecting her from insult. 

Never had the upholders of the chef de la Montagne received a greater shock 
than on the morning subsequent to the crime committed by Charlotte Corday. 

Almost the first sight that presented itself on their quitting their habitations, was 
bills posted on the walls, containing in large characters the words:— 

“PeUFLE ! MaKAT EST MORT, TU N’AS PLUS d’aMi!” 

The public consternation was at its height. The words, Marat is dead ! were 
repeated in every possible tone of lamentarion. Horror and desolation were depicted 
upon every countenance. The women uttered cries of despair, the men trembled, 
the children wept. Marat, dead ! “the people" had no friend ! 
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Of ignoble birth, poor,* despised, hated, scorned by the better class of society, 
(though beloved by ** the people”) a prey to disease, all that was wanting to make 
Marat a martyr was a violent death. He was assassinated by the hand of a woman— 
his mission, in the eyes of the French people, was accomplished—and he was deified! 
worshipped as a saint—as a god! 

Yes, reader—blasphemous as it was, Marat—the blood-thirsty Marat, the terror, 
the enemy of all that was good, of all that was virtuous, of all that was beautiful in 
'France, was put upon a par even with the Redeemer of Mankind. 

A waxen heart, pierced in the centre, ran the round of Paris. It had for inscrip¬ 
tion the words, “ Sucre ceeur de Jesus, Sacre eveur de Marat , ayez pitic de nous.” 

One of the popular orators, haranguing the people, chose for his subject, the death 
of Marat, and jnade use of the impious words of this inscription ; nay, he went even 
further; “ the Apostles,” he said, “ were represented by the Jacobins and the 
Cordeliers ; the publicans were the shopkeepers, and the pharisees the aristocrats ! 
Jesus,” he continued, “ is a prophet-— Marat is a God!" 

Mothers, in memory of Marat, gave to their newly-born babes the name of “ Jean- 
Paul.” The patriotic society of the Cordeliers, carried away by an excess of zeal, 
obtained permission from the constituted authorities to select from the garde-meuble 
their richest and most precious vase, wherein to deposit the heart of this implacable 
enemy of royalty. A temporary altar was erected in the garden of the Luxemburg, 
upon which the heart of the “ Great Man’’was offered to the veneration and prayers 
of his grateful disciples. A host of victims were likewise sacrificed to his memory. 
His bust, crowned with laurel and immortelles, and covered with crape, was placed 
at the Convention. David, too, the painter, presented to the nationhis splendid paint¬ 
ing of “ Marat assassinated in his Bath /” in which he said he did his best to pre¬ 
serve the resemblance of those cherished features of the virtuous friend of the people. 

The 16th of July was the day appointed for rendering the funeral honors to the 
citoycn Marat. The ceremony commenced in the afternoon and was prolonged by 
torch-light to a late hour in the night. The body had been embalmed, and was 
placed in a coffin formed in the shape of a baignoir (bath), and exposed in the church 
of the Cordeliers. The right arm and hand,''livid and worn to a skeleton, hung out¬ 
side the coffin, with a pen tied to the inanimate fingers, to show that in death, even, 
he still watched over the people for whom he had labored with such indefatigable 
zeal. The upper part of the corpse was uncovered, and the wound inflicted by 
Charlotte Corday visible. On the lower part of the coffin were thrown two disgust¬ 
ing objects, in the shape of the shirt he wore at the fatal moment, and the sheet 
already mentioned, both foul and blood-stained.f 

• At the time of Marat’s death, all the money found in liis house amounted to five francs of the 
present coin, in Assignats. 

+ A rude Rnd barbarous kind of affection for Marat was evinced by the people a short time 
after his death. At M. Curtins’s museum, a representation was exhibited ot Marat's assassina¬ 
tion, which attracted crowds, who, in general, were loud in their lnmantations. Amongst the num¬ 
ber who came to visit the prototype of the dying monster was Hobcspierr ■ j and as he quitted the 
room, wh}le standing on the steps of the door, he harangued the passers by, and soon drew a 
crowd around him. “ Citizens!” said he, “ follow my example ; enter, and see the image of our 
departed friend, snatched from us by the band of an assassin,— Tussavd, p. 346. 
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The Convention approached in a body, and threw garlands upon and around the 
coffin of the deceased. 

The people followed their example. 

For the time being, the remains of Vami du peuple were deposited in the church 
of the Cordeliers ; .until such time, indeed, as the honors of the Pantheon should 
have been accorded him. 

Early on the morning of the 10th, Charlotte Corday was transferred from the 
prison of the Abbaye to that of the Conciergerie, where she was confined in the 
chamber lately occupied by the deputy Brissot. She was calm, perfectly collected, 
and even cheerful. Tho firmness of her character had never failed her for a single 
instant. Happy in the belief that she had rendered a most important service to her 
country, she seemed to have no fears on her own account, and she devoted this last 
day of her existence in writing to her father, and the deputy Barbaroux. 

The first letter was to the deputy Barbaroux. 

Citizen. Yon bid me inform you of the particulars of my voyage ; I will not, therefore, 
make excuse for acquainting you wilh every circumstance. 

I started in company with some membeis of the Mountain. Their manners, no less than 
their persons, were disagreeable to me; weary of their company, I fell asleep, that they 
might converse togcthei as much as they pleased. One of those persons, interested perhapR 
in sleeping woman, endeavored to persuade me when I awoke, that I was the daughter of one 
I never saw, of whose name, moreover, 1 never even heard. In conclusion, he offered me his 
heart and hand, and would ha\ e instantly departed to obtain my father's consent to the union. 
This same person used every subterfuge to learn my name and address at Paris ; I, however, 
resolutely refused to give them any information, authorized by this maxim of the virtuous 
and noble ftayual, that tiny had no right to be acquainted with the tiuth. 

Arrived at Paris, 1 took up my abode in the me ties Vicux- Augustins, hotel de la Provi¬ 
dence. 1 next sought your friend DuPeiret. I know not what intelligence was conveyed 
to the council of general-safety respecting my conference with him. You know his un¬ 
daunted spirit; he has answered, truly, and my deposition confirms his statement, lie is 
guiltless, but his boldness of spirit may be considered criminal. 1 received his promise to 
join you: lie is too rasli to be safe here. 

Would you believe it, Fauchet is imprisoned as my accomplice, who truly knew not that 
such an one as myself existed. 

Cliabot mid Legende have both interrogated me. The former resembles a fool; the latter 
insists that I visited his house the same morning, although I never had the least thought of 
liiin. indeed, I never believed he possessed great talent, and I never dreamt of punishing 
all the world. , 

Jn other respects (he faction is beyond measure enraged that a woman of no import¬ 
ance should have to be offered as an expiatory sacrifice to the manes of the great man. 
O! pardon, men! his name is a dishonor to your species : a ferocious brute who would ex¬ 
terminate France by the torch of civil war. Now, vice lapaix ! Thanks, O Heaven, that 
he was not a Frenchman. 

“ 1 believe they have published Marat's last words. I much doubt that he uttered 
them. But here are the last words to me:—After having heard all your names, and those 
of the administrators of the Calvados, at Evrcux, he told me by way of consolation, that m 
the course of a few days he would have you ail guillotined at Paris 1 These last words decided 
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Ms fete. IF the department'erect a monument* w to him opposite that of Saint-Fargeau, 
, those words might be engraved in letters of gold. 

• • • * * 

I own that I employed a mean artifice to obtain ah interview. I had reckoned when 
quitting Caen to sacrifice him in his place in the national convention—hut he ceased to go 
there. 

“ They are such good republicans in Paris that they cannot conceive how a useless woman, 
whose lortgest life would be worth nothing, could sacrifice herself, de sangfroid, to save her 
country. I fully expected to have been killed on the spot. Some generous men deserv¬ 
ing all praise, have preserved me from anfinfuriated populace whose conduct, nevertheless, 
under the circumstances, was somewhat excusable. Though endued with sang-froid, my 
heart was wounded by the piercing cries of some women, hut he who saves his country 
makes no reclining of the cost. 

May peace he re-establislied as soon as I desire. There is one great criminal disposed 
of; had such not been the case tranquillity would never have reigned. I have enjoyed the 
most delightful peace these two days. The prosperity of my country makes my happiness. 

I do not imagine they will molest niy father, who has sorrow sufficient on my accoi.nt, 
without being abused at their hands. I had written to him, latterly, that dreading civil 
war I was going into England. It was, then, my intention to have preserved an incognito 
respecting the death of Marat, and I purposed letting the Parisians vainly endeavour to dis- 
cover my name. I beg of you, citizen, and your colleagues to defend my parent if accused 
on my account. “ 

I never bore hatred except against one individual, and lie has cause to know tne. Those 
who regret my loss, would .-delight to sec me in the Champs Elisees, along with Brutus and 
’ Other noble Romans—^for the moderns torture me, they are so base! Small, indeed, is the 
number of true patroits who know how to die for their country, they are all so selfish. 

They have transferred me to the Conciergcrie and promised that my letter shall be safely 
forwarded. I proceed, therefore, to write you. 

I have been interrogated at great length, and I beg you to obtain a copy of the proceed¬ 
ings should they have been published. 

I had about me when arrested, an address to the friends of peace : I cannot transmit it 
to you, and 1 think that I shall, in vain, demand the publication of it. 

'I had intended, yesterday evening, ofTcring,my portrait to the department, of the Cal¬ 
vados, hut the committee of public safety, from whom I demanded it, have not answered 
my request, now it is too late to think of it. 

• * ■'„ » ,9 9 * 


• The latw was, that no patriot could be placed in the Pantheon until one hundred years after 
his decease. There had been an infringement of this law in favor of Mirabeau*, on which occa¬ 
sion Marat declared he would forego the honors of the Pantheon rather than that his remains 
should ha deposited in* the same place with those of the hated Mirabeau. 

The nation, however, called loudly for these honors for their patriot Marat, so that a decree was 
passed ordering the removal of Mirabeau. 

On thosapie day, then—the 21st of September, 1794—when this glaring insult was offered to 
the ashes of Mirabeau, those of the execrable Marat were borne in triumph to the Pantheon, 
amidst reiterated cries of “ Vive la Re.publique /” 

“ At length the tremendous cruelties of ilicsetepublicans, Billaud and Varennes, excited so much 
horror and disgust, that, with the changed temper of the times, they could no longer escape the 
indignation and scourge of public feeling. The total alteration which had taken place in the minds 
of the mass of the people, not only manifested itself towards the living, but they even sought oppor¬ 
tunities to display their resentment against their former favorite, Marat, by smashing his bust in 
pieces.” 

* Sue portrait, August 1832—the ugliest of men. 
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I must have an advocate; such is the^cUstom. I have selected mine from the Mountain: 
it is Doulcet PontGcoulent. I think he will probably decline the honor—he would net, 
however, have much to do. 

I have thought of demanding the aid of Robespierre, or Chabot. 

♦ • ’ * * s m 

To-morrow, at eight o’clock, I am to be tried. Probably by twelve I shall have lived, to 
speak the language of the Romans. 

The courage of the inhabitants of Calvados deserves to be highly praised, since even the 
Women arc endowed with great firmness. In other respects, I know not how I s]jall pass 
the latter moments of my life, and it is the end which crowns the work. I need not affect 
insensibility to my fate, for up to this moment I have not had the least fear of death, nor 
ever valued existence, beyond the measure of its utility. 

I hope du Perret and Fauchet will to-morrow he set at liberty. It is pretended that the 
latter person took me in a car to the convention. Why should be be busied in taking wo¬ 
men there? As a deputy he has a place in the court, and as a bishop, he ought not to be 
with the women. It is, therefore, an error. But du Perret is blameless. 

Marat will not rest in the Pantheon : nevertheless, he fully deserves a place there. I 
entreat you to compose for him a suitable funeral oration. 

I trust you will not forget Madame Norbin’s business, here is her address, should you 
need address her—“Alexandrine Forbin, d Mendrene, par Zurich, en suisse,” and add that 
I love her with all my heart. - 6 ‘ 

I am now about to say n few words to my Papa. I address none of my other friends. All 
I ask from them is speedy oblivion. Grief would dishonor my memory. Tell General 
Wimpfien that I think I have greatly helped him to win more than one battle, in thus laying 
the foundation of peace. 

Farewell citizen, I commend myself to the friends of peace. ‘ 

The prisoners in the Coneiergerie, far from injuring me as was attempted by those in the 
street, seemed disposed to pity my lot. Misfortune ever softens men’s hearts: this is my 
parting remark. 

“ July 16, 1793.” (Signed) “ Charlotte CoauAY.’’ 

She then addressed her father:— 

“ Pardon me, my dear papa, for having disposed of my existence without your consent. 
I have revenged many an innocent victim, and prevented many more crimes. A day will 
come that the French will rejoice in being freed from a tyraftt. My motive for trying to 
persuade you tliar. 1 was going to England, was that I had hoped to have preserved my in¬ 
cognito, but I soon saw it was impossible. I hope yftirWill not be molested; in all cases 
you will find protectors at Caen. I have chosen Gustave Doulcet; it is merely for the 
form ; such an action admits not of a defence. 

“ Farewell, my dear papa; forget me, or, rather, rejoice at my fate, the cause'is Buch a 
glorious one. You know your daughter, and that a culpable motive could not have guided 
her hand. 1 embrace my sister, whom I love with all my heart as well as all my family. 
Farewell. Remember that Corneille says, “ Crimes beget disgrace and not the scaffold!" 
It is to-morrow, at eight o’clock in the morning, that I am to be tried. 

“ July 16, 1793. (Signed) Charlotte Corday.” 

On Wednesday, the 17th of July, at eight o’clock in the morning, Charlotte Cdrday 
was brought before the revolutionary tribunal. The court was crowded to excess* 
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the judges had already taken their seats, the jurymen were in their places, and ele¬ 
vated above all, sat the President, or prosecutor for the people—the sombre Fotiquier 
Tinville.* # 

Charlotte Corday advanced with a calm dignity and firm step. Although simply, 
nay almost negligently attired, she was lovely ; for her’s was a beauty that needed 
not the aid of dress or ornament to heighten its perfection. A murmur of admira¬ 
tion, although subdued by pity for her impending fate, ran through the assembled 
multitude, as, with an erect deportment, her blue eyes modestly bent to the ground, 
she tool: her place at the bar. Never had innocence worn a fairer aspect. There 
was no affectation of shyness or timidity; nothing constrained, at the same time 
that her manner was wholly exempt from anything approaching to that bold assur¬ 
ance, unhappily too often exhibited by those similarly situated, in whose eyes crime 
has lost its heinousness. She was modest, fearless, cheerful, apparently at peace 
with the world and with herself. 

Fouquier Tinville ordered the act of accusation to be read. 

* Charlotte Corday listened attentively, but without betraying the slightest weak¬ 
ness. 'When concluded, the president commenced her examination in the usual 
terms :—“ What is your name ? ” 

“Marie-Anne Charlotte Corday.” 

“ Where were you born ? ” 

“In the parish of Saint-Saturnin-des-Lignerles.” 

“ What is your age ? ” 

“ Nearly twenty-five.” 

“ Where do you usually reside ?” 

“At Caen.” 

“ Who is your counsel ? ” 

" I had requested a friend to act for me, but not having heard from him since, I 
presume he has not the courage to undertake my defence.” 

This friend, was M. Doulcet de Ponticoulant, a native of the Calvados, and one of 

* In his office of public accuser he inspired much terror, and showed, on all occasions, his utter 
disregard of the value of human life. A person v.'aw brought to the bar of the tribunal, of the name 
of Gamache ; when the officer of the Court stepped forward and said, “ this is not the mail accused.” 
“Nevermind,” said Fouquier; “bring him, nevertheless." The real Gamache then appeared, 
when both were sentenced to the guillotine, and immediately executed. Fouquier was the son 
of a fanner, and horn in Heronelle in Picardy; he had been an attorney at the Chatelct, but 
having spent all he had he lost his situation. Having developed some fanatic and sanguinary 
feelings, he found favor in the eyes of Robespierre, and in cruelty soon equalled, if not surpassed, 
his patron. For Fouquier, pleasure had no attractions; he was generally very abstemious in his 
diet; his application was intense, and his business consisted in accusing and condemning. The 
only relaxation winch he ever sought, was to see the victims suffer whom he had sent to the 
scaffold; and then his iron features would appear to melt for a moment, and even to soften into a 
smile, expressive of the delight he experienced irt witnessing such spectacles. Whilst he was in 
power, he had the means of enriching himself; hut he remained extremely poor, and lived in a 
mean apartment, which was miserably furnished, and his wile is supposed to have died of starva¬ 
tion. As he coveted neither comfort nor luxuries, money had no charms for him, therefore lie was 
inaccessible to bribes, as his only enjoyment was that of causing persons to kc put to death, and then 
seeing them die. ITe knew that wealth would not obtain him that gratification, but that he must 
depend upon his talents for that exquisite gratification. In 179.5 his time came; but as he as¬ 
cended the scaffold, he did not appear to derive the same pleasure from viewing the preparations 
for his own death. As he /emended the steps he was seen to tremble (it was suspected not with 
delight,) in spite of a smile which gave a Satanic cast to his countenance, os he defied the gazing 
multitude.— Madame Tussaud’s Memoirs. 
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the faction of the Montagne. Mademoiselle Corday had known him since she was at 
the convent of the Holy Trinify, where he was in the habit of visiting the abbess 
and some of the nuns. 

For form sake, she required an advocate to plead her cause. Fouquier Tinville 
glanced around the court, and perceiving a barrister enter at the moment, he turned 
to the prisoner:— 

“The court,” he said, “appoints the citoyen Chauveau la Garde* to undertake 
your defence.” 

The citoyen bowed and instantly prepared for the office. Charlotte Corday gazed 
long and earnestly upon his countenance—anxiety was strongly depicted upon her 
own. She feared not death—for her mind had long been made up to die, but she 
dreaded a whining and humiliating defence. 

“ Let the witnesses come forward,” cried the president, in a loud voice. 

The citoyenne Evrard,f of whom we have already spoken stated, that the prisoner 
had presented herself at Marat's house on the morning of the 13t.h of July, and that 
her refusal to admit her to the chamber of the deceased who was ill, had called forth 
murmurs of discontent. She, however, withdrew, saying she would call again as she 
had particular business with the citoyen. This she did at a little after seven on the 
evening of the same day. This time, the citoyenne declared she would not have ad¬ 
mitted her, but for Marat himself, who, hearing the altercation from the closet where 
he was in a bath, called out to admit her if she were the person who had left the 
letter in the morning. She was accordingly ushered into the closet, where, by Marat’s 
desire, they were left alone. “ Not many minutes,” she continued, “ had passed, 
before she heard a shriek, and the cry a mot, ma chore amie, d moi. Having alarmed 
the neighbours, she rushed into the closet, when, she added, I found Marat still in 
the bath, bleeding profusely from a wound in his side ; he looked at me, but did not 
speak. By this time, the neighbours had arrived, and with their assistance l took 
him out of the bath, and laid him upon his bed, where he expired in the course of a 
few moments, without having uttered a single word-” 

Here the witness was interrupted by Charlotte Corday, exclaiming, energetically:— 

“ Yes, yes, it was I who killed Marat! ” 

No doubt the description of her act was revolting to her 1 woman's heart! ’ 

At those fatal words, an indefinable sensation seemed to pervade the hearts of all 
her hearers. Her youth and beauty, the simplicity of her demeanour, the tones of 
her voice, so soft and so melodious, together with the dreadful fate that awaited her, 
all found commiseration in the bosoms of those present. After a protracted interval of 
unbroken sijence, the president Fouquicr Tinville again resumed 

“ Who induced you to assassinate Marat ? " 

“ His crimes," answered Charlotte Corday. 

* This highly talented gentleman who a few months later so nobly defended the beautiful and 
unhappy quern Marie-Autoinotle, whoso portrait and memoir appeared August 1836, died only 
three or four months since in Paris. 

f IIis housekeeper, whom, as Clnrette expressed himself, “ Marat had taken to wife one fine 
day before the face of the sun,” was considered as his widow, and maintained at the charge of the 
state. 
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“ What do you mean by hia crimes ? ” 

u The misfortunes that he has caused since the commencement of the revolution, 
and those he was then preparing for France.” 

“ Who are those who induced you to perpetrate this crime ? ” enquired the pre* 
sident. 

“ No person induced me,” answered Charlotte Corday, proudly; “ it is long since 
I first conceived the idea; for such an action I did not require the counsel of any 
person." 

“ Still,” persisted the president, “ some person must have suggested the idea to 
you?” 

“ When such actions are not spontaneous, they are ill performed,” returned Char¬ 
lotte Corday. 

“ What were your intentions for committing this crime ? ” demanded Fouquier 
Tinville. 

“ To put an end to the troubles that are desolating France, and to have gone 
over to England, had I escaped.” 

“ What are the deputies about who have taken refuge at Caen ? ” 

“ They await the cessation of the anarchy to return to their posts.” 

“ Which was it, to a licensed or to a recusant priest you were in the habit of con¬ 
fessing at Caen ? ” 

“ 1 neither confessed to the one nor to the other.” 

“ How long is it since you first conceived this idea ! ” 

“ Since the affair of the 31st of May; since the proscription of the Cirondms.” 

“ How did you learn thpt Marat was an anarchist i ” 

“ By the public papers : by those I learnt that he was overturning France, and, in 

short . ” here Charlotte Corday elevated her voice, so as to be heard at the farthest 

extremity of the court; “in short, 1 killed one man to save an hundred thousand- — 
a villain to save the innocent—a tiger to restore peace to my country! Long, long 
before the revolution I was a republican, and 1 have never been wanting in energy.” 

“ What do you mean by energy ( ” 

“ By energy, I mean the sentiment that animates those, who, losing sight of their 
own private interest, sacrifice themselves for the good of their country.” 

Charlotte Corday was sublime in her replies! 

TheBe words, delivered with a peculiar inflexion of voice, thrilled to the very souls 
of her hearers. Never before had patriotism appeared to them in so attractive a form 
as in that of this noble and undaunted woman. The delusion under which Charlotte 
Corday had acted, rendered her crime comparatively excusable; her self-immolation 
to her country’s welfare, seemed to them to deprive it of more than half its heinous¬ 
ness. True—Marat had fallen—but Marat, to the humane portion of the French 
nation was an object of the deepest detestation—a monster—a blood-thirsty tyrant— 
an object of disgust to his confederates even. He had been hunted down like a beast 
of prey—devoured with leprosy; death had marked him for his own—a few weeks 
more, nay days, perhaps, and the tomb would have closed over him! Charlotte 
Corday, then, had stricken but a corpse—ahd she was the victim about to be sacri- 
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ficed to the manes of one of France’s deadliest foes! So reasoned Chariotte’s hearete; ' 
nor was it scarcely to be wondered at, her unaffected simplicity -rtf manner, “her 
beaming countenance, in which the innocence of her mind was reflected as in a mir¬ 
ror, the elegance and dignity of her tall imposing figure, the natural grace displayed 
in every attitude—in all her movements the Roman character of her beauty, the play 
of her expressive features, ever in unison with the words she uttered; all, all had 
tended to interest her auditory so deeply in her favor, that every eye, save of her 
stern judges, was suffused with tears ; and repeated sobs were distinctly audible. 

“ Do you imagine you have killed all the Marats ? ” resumed Fouquier Tinville. 

“ No,” replied Charlotte Corday mournfully; “ no," she repeated, after a brief 
pause, “ but the fate of that one may terrify the others.” 

The remainder of the witnesses were now heard. During their examination made¬ 
moiselle Corday observed an artist occupied in taking a sketch of her features. With 
the presence of mind that never for an instant forsook her she instantly, and with¬ 
out the slightest affectation, placed herself in the most, favorable position to suit his 
purpose, at the same time thanking him, by a slight inclination and an almost imper¬ 
ceptible smile. The witnesses examined, the president again turned to Charlotte 
Corday, and once more resumed his questions :— 

“ Have you anything to say in your defence ? ” 

“ Nothing, except that I succeeded,” and the animation of her countenance bespoke 
her satisfaction. 

“ IIow could you have looked upon Marat as the cause of the evils that are deso¬ 
lating France, he whose unceasing vigilance was to unmask traitors and conspirators?" 

“It was only the people of Paris that Marat had the pojyer of fascinating; in the 
other towns he was regarded as a monster! ” 

“ How could you have looked upon Marat as a monster, you whom he only 
admitted to his presence through a feeling of humanity, because you wrote him word 
that you were unhappy and persecuted ? ” 

“ It matters little that he should have shown humanity to me if he had proved 
himself a monster towards others.” 

Here was produced the sheath-knife used by Charlotte Corday to effect her pur¬ 
pose. At the sight of that fatal weapon, Charlotte Corday changed color ; for the 
first time her courage seemed shaken; she turned from the instrument with visible 
abhorrence, and repelling it with her hand as the huissier presented it to her view, 
she answered quickly, and in a voice nearly inarticulate from emotion:— 

“ I know it, I know it! It is the one I used to krill Marat! ” 

An awful silence followed these words. 

After the lapse of a few minutes, Fouquier Tinville again pursued his inter¬ 
rogatories. 

“ You must have been long exercising yourself, so as to deal a single blow with 
such certain effect ? ” 

“ No, 1 struck by chance—and all I can say is, that 1 succeeded.” 

“ It has been clearly proved by the evidence of the surgeons, who examined the 
wound, that had you struck a little lower, or in a less slanting direction, you would 
not have killed Marat.” 



*’ OJh. 1 the'monster! ” exclaimed Charlotte Corday, with ft start, and in a voice of 
the deepest horror: “ he takes me for an assassin 1 M 

These words, and the manner of their utterance, produced an indescribable effect 
upon all who heard them. At a signal from the president, the huisner notified that 
the examinations were ended. 

Fouquier Tinville arose, and in a few common-place sentences, declared, that in the 
name of the people whom he represented, it was his duty to demand the head of the 
assassin of Marat. 

Charlotte Corday heard these words with the same calmness she had displayed 
throughout her trial. For one moment her eyes rested on the gloomy countenance 
of her judge, but resentment mingled not in that expiessive look, nothing in fact was 
further from her noble mind, where all w r as peace and paulou. 

The citoyen Chauveau la Garde, now prepared to address the court in the prisoner’s 
defence. The anxiety of all present became intense. A low contused muimur ran 
through the sallc d audience, and was followed by a death-like silence. Of all that 
multitude, Charlotte Corday alone pieseived her equanimity. Her face was turned 
towards her defender, and her looks said as plainly as looks could say: — humble me 
not before mine enemies! So, at least, they wcie mteipieted by her counsel. M. 
Chauveau la Garde who limited Ins defence to the few following wotds:— 

“The prisoner,” he said, 4 ‘avows with the utmost lanrj Jtoid tlu* dreadful crime 
Bhe has committed. She cion confesses its long premeditation, logetliei with all its 
attendant circumstances. In a word, she makes a liee and full confession of her 
guilt, and seeks not in the slightest manner to justify her dot. This, citojens of the 
jury, is my whole defene^: this immoveable calmness, tins self-abnegation that pre¬ 
cludes all remorse in the presence of death itself, however sublime, is not natural 5 
it can only be accounted for by the exaltation of the political fanaticism that aimed 
her hand. It is foisyou, then, citoyens of the jury, to decide the weight of tins moral 
consideration in the scale of justice. To jour wisdom, then, I commit the fate of my 
client.” 

As he spoke, an air of increasing satisfaction was apparent upon the countenance 
of Chailotte Corday, and when he had concluded, a lyimle of the most ineffable sweet, 
ness spoke her gratitude and her thanks. 

The president Fouquier Tinville now submitted the three following questions to the 
jury 

let. “ Is it certain that Marat has been assassinated ? ” 

2nd. “ Has Mane-Charlotte Corday been convicted of the crime of assassinating 
him?” 

3rd. “ Did she commit the crime with premeditation, and with criminal and revo¬ 
lutionary intentions ? ” 

The verdict of ‘ guilty ’ was unanimously recorded by the jury ; and the president 
proceeded to pass upon her the sentence of death, with confiscation of her property. 

The prisoner heard her condemnation with the stoicism of a Roman heroine. It 
was not that she was callous to the awfulness of her situation, but that she gloried in 
it, and she was too ingenuous to affect what she did not feel* The idea, however 




erroneous that she had restored pefcce'to her beloved country by the sacrifice of t her 
life, was to Charlotte Corday productive of the highest felicity. An expression we 
might almost say of beatitude animated her noble features. 

The president now demanded if the prisoner had anything to allege against the 
sentence just passed upon her. A look of withering disdain was Charlotte Corday's 
eloquent reply. 

Previous to quitting the court, Charlotte Corday placed in the hands of the presi¬ 
dent, the two letters to her father and the deputy Barbarous, of which we have 
recently spoken, requesting that they might be forwarded to their respective destina¬ 
tions. She then expressed a wish for a few moment's conversation with the person 
who had defended her so much to her satisfaction. 

Iler thanks to M. Chauveau La Garde were expressed in a most captivating man¬ 
ner, and with a most enchanting smile. 

“ Your defence,” slle said, “ was what it should have been—worthy of us both. Per¬ 
mit me in return to give you n proof of my gratitude. These gentlemen (and she 
turned towards her judges) tell me that my property is confiscated. I have con¬ 
tracted a few debts at the prison, to you 1 leave the care of their discharge.” 

Charlotte Corday was re-conducted to her chamber in the Conciergerie. On the 
way thither she was met by the Confessor who was in the habit of attending the 
prisoners in their last moments. She understood his meaning, and addressing him 
with her usual affability : 

“ Tlmnk the persons for me," she said, “ who have sent you ; but I do not require 
your assistance.” 

The priest bowed and withdrew. 

So mild was the prisoner’s demeanour—she seemed so resolute in meeting her 
fate upon the scaffold, that it was not thought necessary to fasten her hands. 

Charlotte Corday passed the remainder of that day with the same tianquillity she 
had evinced throughout. She conversed freely with the Concierge and his wife, dined 
with them and ate h-artilv of their humble fare. After dinner she returned to her 
dungeon whueshe remained without interruption until seven o’clock in the evening. 

Upon entering her prison, Charlotte Corday had perceived a note at the bars of her 
window, suspended by a thread to a stone thrown from without; Availing herself of 
a moment my cessation of the watchfulness of her keepers—she read as follows •— 

Chailotte, sublime soul, incomparable woman! Thy virtues and thy heroism are far be¬ 
yond a plea so humble as mine. My devotion to thee will'end only with my life. If, to¬ 
morrow', angelic cicature, thou should st in thy passage of death rereive, on thy road, ahurn- 
bleyct tender devotion, on beholding a young man deeply'agitated, following thee with looks 
of admiration, that y'oungraan will be myself, those looks mine. Can the records of history 
furnish thy equal O Charlotte' Rejoice France ! Rejoice Caen ! Thou hast produced a 
heroine in whom a rival would be vainly sought amongst the people of Rome or Sparta. 
Thy example, O daughter of France, will never be obliterated from my heart; it will eve r 
encourage me to love this country, of which I am hut m adopted Son : I shall no longer 
have to dwell on the remembrance of the Heroes of antiquity, it will suffice to think of thee, 
—Charlotte Corday! 

“ Yes,” I love this country, for which thou would’sl suffer death. I love the punishment, 
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since thy evil judges have condemned thee 3 thoughts alone of advancing to meet the same 
death as thyself, will make me despise the power of my executioners. 

“ I come here seeking to enjoy liberty: but I find every where merit and virtue oppress¬ 
ed, ignorance and crime triumphant. I am weary of living amidst horrors committed in my 
very sight. Nothing remains to me now hut the hope of dying upon the scaffold, honored 
by thy blood. 

*' Thou will pardon me—noble Charlotte, if I cannot exhibit in my last moments a 
courage and firmness equal to thine own. I shall, however, rejoice at thy superiority, for 
it is not fitting that the object adored should be superior to the adorer. “ Adam Lux” 

When Charlotte Corday read this note, she was moved to tears; there was one 
man in the world who loved her. This was a support sent like an angel of heaven 
to remove the bitter draught—when even at her lips. 

These heartfelt cogitations were however quickly succeeded by great depression of 
spirits. This proffered love carried her back to the sky, the innocence of her early 
days, the blue of her native land, the woods, the flowers and the rich corn lands. 
She thought how easily the happiness of two persons might have been secured on 
the banks of the streams of Normandy, under a thatched roof. Thus she reverted 
in sadness, upon her solitude, her prison—her approaching death. 

Some swallows swept along the azure sky, beating the air with their wings. Tn 
gloomy thought she further in fancy pictured the far distant countries which those 
migratory birds were about to visit with rapid wing, towards the close of autumn, 
which she—herself—would never again behold. It seemed to her that some of them 
even bent their way towards the land of her birth. She fondly charged them to 
bid adieu for her to the ancient church steeple, to her small tile-covered dwelling, 
and to the dilapidated cemetery, wherein her remains would never repose, the miser¬ 
able victim of a scaffold. Moreover, in sorrow she remembered that the tombs in 
that sacred spot were covered with soft beds of moss and fungus, whereon the full 
moon at eventide cast her melancholy rays. Some pieces of wool and down were 
floating in the air—caught in the decayed bars of iron which secured the window. 

She began then for the first time to question her own purpose, the deed which until 
now had appeared to her to be heroic and benefhaal to the world, seemed to her al¬ 
most a wild, rash and useless act. She enquired of herself if the sheep and the birds 
left not in their course more of their fleece and down upon the briars and thorns of 
the wild rose, than heroines in their passage through life upon the cold memory of 
man, a vast plain of sands whereon every thing is speedily effaced. 

Some small twigs waved to and fro in an opening of the wall. 

She said to herself, that, perhaps, woman, would do better seating himself hand 
joined in hand with some partner of his choice, instead of endeavoring to suppress 
revolutions. 

Excitements instigating to mutual destruction, in most cases appeared not then 
to her equal in value to the moments she passed in the environs of Caen when gazing 
tranquilly upon the sea. She, therefore, asked herself, what mortals had to do in thus 
turmoiling themselves, when nature was before them on which to repose their thoughts. 

The heavens exhibited to the sight of the prisoner a considerable blue space. 
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She contemplated with herself which .would better please God, the hand which im¬ 
molates tyrants, or the heart that loves:—and a voice replied to her:—Charlotte, 
Charlotte, you are perplexed and agitated: but you have not chosen the better 
course. 

Her heart was rent with sorrow, she took a pen to answer the unknown. 

Charlotte wrote for some minutes ; an overwhelming feeling took possession of 
her; from time to time she was forced to rest her head upon her hand; tears fell 
from her eyes, and moistened the paper before her. 

She was in the act of writing a letter when the fatal clock struck and at the same 
moment she heard a heavy footstep approaching; she turned round and beheld the 
executioner standing at her prison door. 

“ Alreadyshe exclaimed, in astonishment, and begged of him to stop one mo¬ 
ment, whilst she folded and wafered her letters. The man’s only answer was, 
“ Fille Corday !” to the cart. 

Charlotte Corday regained her wonted serenity even in the face of death. Her 
momentary weakness had been witnessed only by her God ; it was a slight tribute 
to humanity, and she was instaneously and without an effort in the apparently happy 
state of indifference which, in the morning at her trial, had so astonished her judges. 

One of the letters was as follows :— 

“ Doulcet de Pent6coulant is a coward for having refused to defend me, when it was so 
easy to do so; he who undertook it acquitted himself with all possible dignity, and I shall 
preserve a grateful remembrance of liim to my latest breath.” 

The letter was evidently not concluded, and was neither directed nor signed. It 
is not known for whom she intended it. 

Charlotte Corday had now to undergo the dreadful preparation for the guillo¬ 
tine, called the toilette. We have had occasion, in a former Memoir,* to mention 
in what it consisted. 

The executioner in compliance with a wish she expressed of not having her hair 
cut, fastened it at the back of her head. A crimson shift was next thrown over her dress, 
and her hands tied behind her back. Thus equipped she was conducted to the char- 
rette-f- that stood ready at the prison gate to convey her to the Place de la Guillotine, 
termed by prisoners the living bier. The horse habituated to this trip moved regu¬ 
larly and heavily along. 

Charlotte Corday was gazed at in her passage by the ferocious countenances of 
an enraged multitude assembled at llie prison entrance, who poured upon her a 
torrent of abuse. The whole length of her transit from the prison to the place de la 
Revolution she encountered on either side a double file of men and women yelling 
hideously. ^ 

These disgraceful sallies were met by her with modest dignity, noble serenity, and 
incomparable propriety of demeanour. An air of kindness breathed forth from her 
benevolent countenance, her forehead white as marble, her cheeks slightly colored 

* See Memoir of Madame de Lavellette, Magazine of May 1, 1841. 
f This appendage was added by the law to the toilette of those executed tax murdet. 
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with the bloom of youth', her blue eyes disengaging themselves from time to time 
from beholding this vast, indignant and insulting crowd, to raise them up to Heaven. 

Her calmness and her fortitude forsook her not, even for an instant, during the 
whole line of rout; her conscience sustained her from the abandonment of despair in 
a voice louder than the cries of the irritated crowd ; she went to the place of exe¬ 
cution like Jeanne d’Arc without being moved by the bitter persecutions of her ene¬ 
mies. 

On the scaffold, Charlotte Corday was again offered the services of a priest, but 
again declined tire offer. 

It was half-past seven o’clock—the hour that Marat had ceased to exist—as Char¬ 
lotte Corday stood upon the fatal platform of the guillotine. Beautiful as she 
ever was, she was never more lovely than at that moment. Her brow was as fair 
as marble, and her cheeks most delicately tinged with the hue of the rose. 

Upon bbing asked if she felt no remorse for her crime, she answered mildly, but 
firmly:— 

“ I do not, cannot repent of my conduct. I die contented, since I have erased 
from the Hat? of men, a monster who dishonored them by every species of crime.” 

The executioner now seized hold upon his victim. Charlotte Corday had lost 
nothing of her courage in presence of the instrument of death. The crowd gazed 
on in silent astonishment, awed by her intrepidity and heroic calmness. As the 
fellow dragged off the handkerchief that covered her neck, a blush of indignation 
mantled her checks and brow with a bright crimson. There was not much more to 
be done. With a smile, radiant with happiness, her mild blue eyes raised to Heaven, 
Charlotte Corday bowed her head beneath the blade. In another instant the exe¬ 
cutioner exposed to view, holding it up by its long brown hair, the head of one of 
the most beautiful, most devoted, and most heroic women that ever existed ! 


[The following particulars are from the Times newspaper and the Annual Register. The 
reader will thereby see the opinions entertained in England immediately after the occurrence; 
and also that the love with which Adam Lux was inspired was no fiction. ] 

» 

(From the 2‘imes Newspaper of July, 1793.) 

Chabot, —“Your Committee had for a considerable time been told, that a deep plot was to 
accompany tlie fete of July 14th. It was partly cxecu*! yesterday evening: and the single 
point now is, the effecting of that counter revolution iiwaris on the same day that its inha¬ 
bitants acquired liberty. In order to accomplish ihwjf all the deputies of the mountain 
were to be assassinated; for which purpose the conspirators of Caen kept np a criminal cor¬ 
respondence with their accomplices, your colleagues, who still sit in this assembly. The 
day that Charlotte Corde the woman who struck Marat the fatal blow, arrived in Paris, 
Duperret received a courier extraordinary from Caen. Who was that courier? that very 
Cord6. Duperret communicated, the dispatches to Fouchet.” 

“That” continued he, in causing fhe assassination of Marat the conspirators said the 
Sans Coulottes, who were of his way of thinking, will wish to revenge his death. They will 
march to Calvados: they will there meet men of a different opinion. A civil war will com¬ 
mence : and in the midst of these troubles we will establish the counter revolution. What 
would this revolution be? it would he the recall of the intriguers whom you have only Ariveij 
away in part, for you have taken pity on Fouchet, who retired during the storm, and who 
has only returned to the convention to intrigue afresh. These conspirators were to revise 
your constitution, and leave the people destitute of laws to waste themselves in anarchy. 
This was the aim of their plot. 

[court magazine.] 
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“ A woman has been the first instrument of their crimes: trhia woman wbo has plunged - 
a knife into Marat's bosom, seems to me to l>e one of those wbo, during the time of the 
legislative assembly, spoke to Gaudet in favor of the conspirators of Caen. This woman 
wrote thus to “Marat” last Friday>A-“Your civism must make you desirous to discover 
conspirators. I have a very important one to communicate to you, and therefore beg you 
will hear me at your house. ’ * She presented herself there yesterday morning, but not seeing 
him, left another note :—“ Have you received my letter? if you have received it, I rest upon 
your politeness. It ia enough that T am unfortunate to claim your attention.” 

“ You see, citizens, that this female conspirator rendered justice to the civism of “ Marat ” 
who died as he lived the constant friend of the people. Yesterday evening she again went 
to his house: and Marat who has ever made so many sacrifices to humanity ordered his 
doors to be opened to her. She spoke much about the conspirators who had fled to Caen, 
lie answered her, that they would one day leave their heads upon the scaifold. At these 
words she plunged her knife into his bosom, (Cambon shews the instrument,) Marat had 
only time to say, “ I am dying.” 

His servant entered the room and mane a ery,—people ran to her assistanee. This new 
Tisephone went, out with audacity; she was stopped. She might have assassinated her¬ 
self but she did not. When we told her that she would lose her head upon the scaffold, she 
looked at us with a smile of mockery. She reckons upon the success of the traitorous plots 
of Caen, and doubtless expects to escape punishment. 

“ In the pockets of this abominable woman were found I f>0 livres in silver and 110 in 
assignats, a letter addressed to Marat, a passport delivered the Kth of April by the munici¬ 
pality of Caen, her baptismal certificate, a gold watch, &c., on her neck the sheath of the 
knife, and a writing in the form of an address to the French people. 

“The extracts of Iter certificate of baptism, dated July 28th, 1708, stale that she was 
horn of M. Jean Francois Corde, and Charlotte Godicr his wife. 

This woman went in the morning to Legrendre'.s house : but he refused to see her. She 
said she could not he guilty of two murders, and that it was necessary to begin with Marat.” 

A decree of Arrest was demanded against Duperrct. He wished to speak. The decree 
was obtained, and he was only permitted to be heard at the Bar. 

Duperrct,— “ Last Thursday my daughter received in my absence, a packet directed to 
me ; it contained printed papers, already known in Paris, and which my colleague, Barba roux, 
sent me from Caen with a letter which I shall read. The bearer of the packet, was the wo¬ 
man who has killed Marat: when taken, I went home to dinner, the woman returned and gave 
me a letter from Barharoux, who recommended her to me for some private business. I might 
he silent upon the letter, hut—secure in my conscience, I can dissemble nothing, and still 
less conceal that I join in the sentiments ot my absent colleagues and my department. 

“ I address to you, my dear and good friend,” said he, “ some interesting vvoiks. which it is 
necessary to distribute. The work written by Salle relative to the Constitution, is that which 
might produce the best effect. J beg ofvou to remit to the Home department, the papers of 
a voting lady, concerning whom, you will be spoken to. Thu female citizen who is the bearer 
, of this letter, interests herself greatly in the atlair. All goes on well here, it will not be long 
before we shall he under the walls of Paris. 

Duperrct continued:— “ This woman begged me to take her to the house of the Minister 
for Home affairs. Gerat was not at home; and, upon mentioning to his porter that. ] was 
deputy, he told me to call in the evening, at eight o’clock. I then asked the woman if she 
had the papers respecting her affairs : I added, that my recommendation would be of little 
weight: She answered me that she sltoukl not again go to the ministry. In the course of 
my walks, she frequently invited me to quit the Convention, where 1 could not do any ser¬ 
vice to the Republic. I replied: I should remain at my post till 1 was driven from it. 

I have no further knowledge of Charlotte Corde. She appeared to me in the inlerv iosvs that 
I had with her—a woman of intrigue, Occupied with some important object. She gave me 
her address, and took mine. This is all the conversation I had with hex. 

July 10.—The funeral ol’ Marat was celebrated the day before yesterday, with the greatest 
pomp and solemnity. All the Sections joined in the procession; some with colours, but all with 
their standards. An immense exowd of persons attended it, four women bore the bathing 
machine in which Murat was when he was assassinated. His dress stained with blood, was 
carried bv another Amazon, at the top of a pike. After this followed a wooden bedstead, on 
which the corpse of Marat was carried by citizens. His bead was uncovered, and the gash 
made by the knife of the assassin, could be easily distinguished. The procession paraded 
through several streets, and was saluted on its march by several discharges of at tillcry. At 
half-past ten at night the remains of “ Marat” were deposited in a grave dug in the yard of 
the club of Cordeliers between four hiden trees. At the base of his bed of stale, the follow¬ 
ing words were inscribed :— 

“ Murat," the friend of the people assassinated by the enemies of the people. Enemies of 
the country moderate your joy : lie mill find avengers." 

O 2—(count magazine)—November, 1841. 
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Charlotte'CortU wasiricd yesterday for the murder of the friend of the people, by the revo¬ 
lutionary tribunal. At the beginning of her trial she thus addressed her judge:— 
c* “ I did not expect to appear before you—£ always thought that I should he delivered up 
to the rage of the people, torn in pieces, — and thajP my head, stuck on the top of a pike, 
would have preceded—“Marat.” Oh! Frenchmen—ifthereare still any worthy of that name. 

But, happen what will, if I have the horrors of the guillotine, and my clay cold remains 
are buried, they will soon have conferred upon them the honor of the Pantheon, and my me¬ 
mory will he more honored in France, than that of Judith in Bethulia." Sentence of death 
was then pronounced upon this resolute woman, and she was executed in the evening. 

Private letters from Paris observed that Charlotte Corde, the assassin of “Marat/ 1 had 
private motives of her own for committing this act. It is said that she sacrificed this villain 
to the manes of a friend whom he had caused to be guillotined. 

( From the. Annual Register , 1793.) 

“An incident which happened soon after the flight of the Girondists deputies to Caen af¬ 
forded means of enforcing a belief in certain reports, and was attended with circumstances 
calculated to render the insinuations probable. 

Marat was known by no acts of his political life more than by his constant and persever¬ 
ing antipathy to this party! and their principle leaders had not considered their strength 
and talents misemployed in combating this little incendiary. The walls of the convention 
had frequently resounded with their complaints. They had procured his accusation before 
the revolutionary tribunal, and their publications teemed with invectives quite as unsparing, 
and little more decorous than his own. After their expulsion, Marat (June 3d) wrote a let¬ 
ter to theconvcntion, declaring that he would no longer exercise his functions till they were 
brought to a trial. He did not, however, adhere to this determination, as it was not possi¬ 
ble to risk so perilous a measure as the trial, while the departments continued unsubdued, 
and Paris iti a state of uncertainty. lie continued his virulent persecution against the ob¬ 
noxious party, as long as his health permitted him to attend the convention ; and when that 
was no longer possible, his letters breathed the same sentiments. His health was rapidly de¬ 
clining, and his life threatened by a complication of disorders—among which was the leprosy. 

July 13.—His existence was terminated by the frantic resolution of a young woman, of 
good family, whose father resided at Caen, the districts where the fugitive deputies were 
collected. The name of this lady was Maria Ann Victoria Charlotte Corday. She was well 
educated, and living in a state of moderate affluence. While Louvet and his associates were 
at Caen, this young woman called at the Town-house, where they lodged, and conversed 
sometime with Barbaroux, who hnd been the companion of her earliest years ; she appears to 
have been in some degree privy to their plans, though probably she did not disclose her own, 
but was instigated to something desperate, by suspicions which Potion expressed, either of 
her patriotism or her couruge. She travelled to Paris in a public vehicle, and on the day of 
her arrival was introduced to Duperret, a deputy to whom she carried a letter from Barbaroux. 
The ensuing day she purchased a knife, and went to the house of Marat, where she ineffec¬ 
tually solicited audience. She afterwards wrote him two letters, declaring she was arrived 
from Caen, and wishing to communicate important intelligence; the second procured her, 
admission, about half-past seven in the evening. 

Marat was just come out of the hath and seated himself half undressed near her on a 
sofa ; he asked many questions respecting the deputies at Caen, and the administration of 
the department at Evreu, and having extracted, as he thought, the utmost information from 
his visitor, said that he would in a few days have all the administrators guillotined at Paris. 
This denunciation served as a signal to Charlotte Corday, who immediately plunged her 
knife into his heart; befell back, crying to the woman with whom he lived, “ help, help, 
my dear friend but before she could reach the apartment, lie expired. 

The assassin, contrary to her expectation, was conducted to the prison of the Abbave, un¬ 
molested by the populace j on her trial before the revolutionary tribunal, she avowed the act, 
said she was instigated only by her own conviction of the crimes which Marat had commit¬ 
ted and meditated, and that she had neither advisers nor confidants. 

She behaved during her imprisonment, andon her trial, and to the very moment of herexe- 
cution with the utmost calmness and presence of mind, and her letters and discourses were 
even distinguished by a certain degree of wit and playful gaiety. 

The charms of her person are highly extolled; and the strength of mind she displayed, 
and the vile character of the wretch whom she destroyed, have given to her name a fuvor- 
able reception, which ought never to have been beBtowed on an assassin. 

It is not the least wonderful in this extraordinary transaction, that the conduct of Char¬ 
lotte Corday inspired a young man of the name of Lux, supernumerary deputy from Menu, 
with a violent passion. His enthusiasm in her cause consigned him to the guillotine, and 
he died a professed and exulting victim to her charms. But if the enemies^of Marat were 
too lenient in their judgment of Charlotte Corday, their error was alight, compared with the 
absurdity displayed in the extravagant homage paid to the.deceased demagogue of hie fac- 
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tion, and, through them, by all France; it is, indeed, among the most abject degradations to 
which the human mind can be subjected, to see a whole people, in an enlightened age,.In 
the professed search of philosophy, truth and liberty, prostrated before the image of a wretch, 
more ugly than the idols of Tartar worship, and more malignant than the spirit whom the 
unlettered Indian adores through fear, 

Yet an impure and odious love on one side, and an abject and disgraceful fear on the other, 
prevented the raising of a single voice or a single hand against the national prostration, 
before the shrine, the bust, the picture, the very name of Marat. Ilis death was announced 
in the convention, the commune, and the clubs as a national calamity and disgrace ; his 
eulogy was pronounced with enthusiasm, by members of each, by orators of deputations and 
sections who attended en masse. His half putrid body was laid in state, and exposed to 
idiot adoiation; his funeral was attended by the convention and constituted authorities, and 
rendered ridiculous and disgusting by a thousand absurd and anti-Christian fooleries; her 
was extolled above those of "Cato, Aristides, Socrates, Timol ion, Fahricius, and Phocion 
a section of Paris assumed his name, which was also given to several ports and places be¬ 
longing to the republic; and, finally, it was decreed (Nov. 20.) amidst unbounded pro- 
plauses, that the bust of Mirabcau, should be excluded from the Pantheon to make room fo- 
that of “ Marat.” 


Notwithstanding the general contumely and detestation, a young man was waiting 
for hours amongst the crowd, for the arrival of the cart which was to convey Charlotte 
Corday to her place of execution. The individual in question bore two remarkable 
and attractive names, Adam Lux —the first man, and light. 

He had been sent from Mayencc by the National Assembly to solicit the re-union 
of that city with the French republic. Of a highly contemplative and enthusiastic 
temperament, which was further refined under the grey skies of Germany, he found 
himself at twenty almost a stranger, as it were, on the earth, unable to meet with a 
soul possessing a corresponding sympathy. 

A doctor of philosophy ai Mayencc, like Mademoiselle Corday he had studied in 
the school of Jean Jacques Rousseau ; his mind was full of illusive hopes. 

Towards the end of the 1 8th century men of station resembled the Jews of old, 
when the infant Saviour was horn in Bethlehem ; they were upon the tip toe of ex¬ 
pectation that some change was about to take place in their destinies. They believed 
that the, until that tune, ungenial sun was about to visit some more favored land. 
The young doctor went, then, like the magi of old to behold the nascent revolution 
in its very cradle. At Paris Iris illusion burst, his allusions fell to the ground, and in¬ 
stead of this Paradise which he had figured to himself, he beheld a land moistened with 
tears and stained with blood. He thought, to have gathered the flower of liberty and 
he encountered only cruel thorns ; painfully discouraged, he gave himself up to fell 
despair. 

Like all these choice and rare natures, Adam Lux had spent a solitary life, unable 
to discover one corresponding soul to bear him company. Thus had he wasted his 
days without forming any liking or attachment either for person or place. He loved 
from preconceived opinions, as if by intuition. He had fashioned for himself a wife, 
but the image of his fancy was so confused, his ideal was so far above the ordinary 
proportions of nature, that lie wholly despaired of ever meeting with a living reality; 
until, at length, he began to think that it was an idle chimera born of his own brain 
which would perish alike in his own bosom. 

So pure and so exalted were his imaginings of the passion of love, that his soul 
was filled with sorrow at the impossibility of his finding such a companion as his hear.t 
desired—and virtue, liberty, devotion, courage, martyrdom, conscience—he was pre¬ 
pared to declare were merely empty sounds, when his wandering gaze, fell, at length, 
on this ill-fated individual. 

From the day when Charlotte Corday was arrested, he had unceasingly watched 
this noble-minded heroine. Vainly had he that morning tried to attend her trial in 
the revolutionary chamber ; in the evening he went to behold her die. He wore in 
his button-hole the green ribbon which had fallen from her dress in her conflict with 
the woman oft the stairs of Marat’s hoi se. 

For some hours, as already mentioned, he stationed himself in the Rue Saints 
Honore which was crowded by a vast concourse of persons: his imagination pictured 
to him a haughty and courageous woman boldly advancing to meet her doom ; but 
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what was his astonishment when he beheld Charlotte Corday approaching with a be¬ 
nignant expression of countenance ! instead of ahold, self-command which lie had an¬ 
ticipated : he shed tears of surprise when seeing her beautiful blue-eyes so modestly 
trifiged with her long dark eye-lids; her soft yet searching gaze; those brisk and 
humid sparks which shot so tenderly from the dilated pupils of her eyes, touching 
even the very soul; eyes, indeed, which would have tamed the wild fawn—the last 
look of a fallen angel. 

His soul’s spirit seemed that instant to have fled —his whole heart followed the 
monotonous funeral roll of this horrible vehicle, conveying to slaughter all that he 
had ever loved. 

As Charlotte Corday passed, her gaze met that, of Adam Lux: she remarked the 
thoughtful and poetic countenance oft his fine, handsome, dark-visaged young man,who 
with melancholy air, was posted at the upper extremity of this dense, tumultuous, and 
brutish multitude ; the sentiments silently portrayed by his quivering and anxious 
lips ; the green ribbon in bis vest, and each silently declared in this rapid look more 
than either would have ventured to have entrusted to the other's keeping had they 
tete-a-t.c‘te conversed together for a thousand years in the silent recesses of some deep 
wood. One look! the soul’s rays commingling as they shot with the quickness of light¬ 
ning from tlie one to the other; behold ! this was all that kindled mutual love in the 
breasts of these individuals! all that instantaneously united the everlasting destiny of 
a pair incapable of beholding each other, except through the intervening presence of 
a host of armed men. 

This rapid coup d’ocil sufficed, however, to sustain the courage of Charlotte Corday 
which was about to yield to the increasing rage of an insulting populace ; she needed, 
indeed, the presence of some angelic spirit, with its holy over-shadowing wings, to 
preserve her in this den of lions. 

His sympathetic soul awakened new energy in her breast, and with unshaken firm¬ 
ness she continued Iter dreadful voyage. Whal woes could this enraged and furious 
multitude now inflict upon her? Amongst all these upraised heads ready to dash 
against her like furious waves, there was one being who loved her : and on him alone 
she centered Jut regards. 

No sooner had she reached the place de la "Revolution, than an awful shouting burst 
forth from all the adjacent streets. The scaffold, as already mentioned, was erected 
in the. centre of the square. 

Cliarlotte Corday still preserved the same sweet and condescending air at this near 
approach to her latter end, as she had all along maintained towards her accusers and 
condemnors. Her countenance was, indeed, more serene than ever ; never had she 
appeared so beautiful. Her long hair fell negligently over her neck, her unruffled and 
dignified forehead opposed its marble whiteness to the furious heat of the populace ; 
from her vermilion lips there was exhaled the freshness of a pure conscience; and 
her bearing was at once simple, modest, and firm. Her cheeks preserved all their 
roses, the hand of death only the more ennobled her, for death brought her nearer to 
Goo. It was ball-past seven, the hour at which Marat died in his bath. 

Charlolte Corday ascended the steps of the platform witli firmness. She passed 
unappullcd over the smooth damp planks on which had flowed the blood of kings’. 
“Nevertheless,” says a French author, “she was not then sustained by the arm of Gon, 
like the son of St. Louis, but was abandoned to all the weakness of human nature : 
ao hand beside her to direct her mind to the abode of the Just ! no voice exclaiming 
“ mount to Heaven.” 

This woman, nevertheless, humbled not herself. Her countenance exhibits no sign 
of internal emotion. A noble and self-determined independence sustains her in the face 
even of death ; and like the haughtyllomans of old whose days terminated like a dream, 
she was not about to die ; she was only about to put on a new existence. 

Adam Lux had followed the cortege—and arrived at the foot of .the scaffold ; he 
gazed on her—on her, his good, his treasure, his paradise, his idol, brutally handled 
by an executioner. His maddened eye was riveted on this girl, “ delidate, descended 
from a family of distinction, perfect in form, and well educated,” (as he himself de¬ 
picted her;) upon this modest virgin victimised by these men, and he demanded of 
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himself, in veriest agony, if an angel from Heaven would not descend to save her: 
sorrowful and mournful spectacle for this tardy love ! which for a whole life has been 
seeking its existence in a desert, and at length hath found it, when there is no 
longer time for loving—when between the enjoyment of this love and the object of 
his adoration, the awful scaffold exhibits itself with threatening air, armed on allsides. 

Charlotte Corday, seemed, now, however, fully impressed with the situation in 
which she stood, the destiny that awaited her : may be, she had sent toward Heaven 
in silent prayer, a humble petition which had brought her assurance of the divine par¬ 
don : may he, her beautiful speaking and upraised eyes gave utterance to this prayer ; 
but we deeply regret, says our author, that no prayer was audible, nor was there any 
altar before which she knelt, nor even the steps of the scalfold where she could have 
expressed her rcpentauce and have declared the purity, at least, of her intentions. 

Philosophy of the last age! how reserved, how cold. True, indeed, that Providence, 
apart from religion, had brought to the foot of this same scaffold, all that existed of 
what was most admirable, most noble, and most holy in the world ! a pure and luck¬ 
less devotion. 

Adam Lux was there : the lover instead of the priest. He it was who performed 
the last offices of religion for the poor condemned ; his was the upraised spirit which 
brought pardon, the extended hand which absolved her from crime, the open mouth 
which exclaimed, “ sou! of a Christian, ascend to Heaven.” 

The people, meanwhile, poured forth their incessant imprecations upon the bead of 
Charlotte Corday. Nor m-ed astonishment he here expressed at these brutal clam¬ 
ours and furious cries of vengeance which, m France, are sure to attend the execution 
of every regicide! The monarchy had not stamped upon the mind of the people, a 
milder bearing than did the republic : similar excesses bad occurred at the execution 
of llawidlao, where the greatest effort alone prevented the crowd from tearing him, 
living, in pieces; no sooner, however,was he decapitated, than they casjt themselves like 
vultures upon his corpse ; “nor" says an historian, “was there a soul, though sprung 
from aifei inmate pa cuts, who was indisposed to take part in the revolting act. 
many drank his blood : and the remains, broken, mutilated ami torn asunder by the 
executioner, were during three days dragged through the rivulets of I’aris, 

Marat was the second king of the revolution ; w the people mutinied him, and were 
inconsolable at his loss. Charlotte Corday, however, essentially, in fact, served this 
man. lie was passing away gradually like a shadow. His absence from the con¬ 
vention ; Ids resolve to obtain the dictatorship, his melancholy seclusion would not 
have 1'ailcd, in the end, withdrawing from this invalid the attention and lively interest 
of the multitude; his violent death restored their affection to its pristine strength, 
and woiked them to a pitch of phretizy : Marat, thank this woman ! 

Charlotte Corday for ever preserved in face of the public indignation, and oven 
though beholding the fatal knife suspended aloft from the hideous machine, the same 
unalterable grave ; and, to tlie close of her life, even when under the awful knife, a 
calm and forgiving aspect. She was patient and submissive to the punishment. 

One moment, however, when the servant of the executioner had taken from off 
her neck the large white covering of her bosom and her shoulders, her sense of mo¬ 
desty was aroused, and a slight vermilion hue rose in her checks : how surpassingly 
lovely was she not at that instant. 

“ In thy mother’s name—sir,” exclaimed she, “ cover me !’^ 

This exhibition of offended modesty was immediately repressed ; her countenance 
re-assumed its wonted severity ; neither fear nor indignation had in anywise created 
the sentiment which had caused her to blush. 

Oh ! IIow could the hearts of those who witnessed this, be untouched with pity 
at so moving a" sight ? 

So much grace, wit, and nobility of soul brutally dragged over the planks of a 
scaffold; sott white hands destined to pour forth the aspirations of a well stored 
mind, or to delineate with graceful art, bound tightly with huge cords ; a youthful and 
delicate neck, on which angels ol' lloaveu might have bestowed kisses, coldly ex- 


* The first wits Mirabaau. 
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posed for a cruel knife to work its deed of blood; What a'spanei sfaujbd one not 
hare been tempted, even whilst this necessary act of retributive but terrible justice 
wafc about to be performed, to have cursed, (says our author,) notwithstanding their 
advantages ! revolutions which have given occasion for a woman to seize a dagger ! 

Her luxuriant health, the rosy hues of childhood, strengthened in the fields and by 
a pure atmosphere; this full-formed and attractive beauty; thisruddiness of visage, full 
of roses; this long thick hair; this animated gaze from a blue eye, tempered by a thick 
eyebrow, produced altogether, along with the mournful guillotine, which was about 
to destroy all those perfections, a most appalling effect. Oh ! when will mankind com¬ 
prehend that they must not self-willedly sacrifice what Goi> has made for himself! 

This fair and beautiful creature, born for pure love ; this pearl of price and beauty, 
the possession of whom would have conferred upon this young man the happiness of 
Heaven, was now enduring excruciating torture amongst the crowd below, behold 
what society mercilessly sacrifices to the knife of the executioner, thereon to play 
his part and leave it a corpse. Fairly upon the guillotine Charlotte Corday for the 
last time cast her regards about her. 

As it was summer, the day was not spent. The long alleys of (he Tuileries and the 
Champs Elysees scattered with the evening winds the dust which had clogged their 
long branches ; at sight of these trees, whose fresh and perfumed bows encircled the 
guillotine, Charlotte Corday could have called to remembrance the green foliage of 
Normandy. Like the virgin of Domerai, she could recall to mind the soft sayings of 
her childhood, hut of stronger mind than Jeanne D’Arc, she wept not. 

The Heavens were overcast; big clouds, which from time to time had moistened the 
soil, threatened to pour forth more abundant waters. Some drops of rain, carried by 
the wind, had wet the extremity of the platform. 

On a sudden, in this square crammed with people, before the mourning palace of 
the Tuileries, at .the very place where had flowed the blood of kings, the beautiful and 
intellectual head of a woman, at a movement by the executioner, and before the eyes 
of the all-powerful mob, fell from its trunk. 

The immense crowd was silent. The guillotine was prepared for removal. The 
storm burst suddenly sending forth large diops of rain. When pure blood like this 
has flowed over the planks of a scaffold and upon the pavement of a city, the waters 
of Heaven are indeed requisite to wash out the stain. 

Justice was satisfied: an attendant, however, at the guillotine, oneLcgros (and well 
he deserves such a name) took the pale head of the deceased by its long hair, and 
buffeted it, thrice, before all the people : tire head colored deeply and indignantly un¬ 
der this affront; the internal feelings were in fact outwardly exhibited upon the cheeks 
to accuse this man.* 

A hollow murmur then arose amongst the erbwd. Their hearts disowned this act 
of base and extra-judicial vengeance. The friends of the revolution, tire inhabitants 
of Paris desired her punishment, and her remorseless enemies had riopity for her, but 
they consented not to continue the punishment after her death, there was but one 
soul, and he the executioner, capable of such baseness. 

The revolutionary committee afterwards punished this servant. May his consci¬ 
ence have also risen in accusation against him. 

. The people departed, however, with the impression of the justness of this execution ; 
their minds were still filled with horror at the crime committed against Marat, no less 
than impressed with the remembrance of the courage, the propriety of demeanour, 
and the beauty ol' the young woman whose life was sacrificed, whose head had been 
severed by the executioner. 

Adam Lux quitted the place of execution with a soul heavy as death. Night and 
day this head haunted his imagination: pale, yet surpassingly beautiful, and still in 
the executioner’s hands. 

Earth seemed to him a place of horrors, governed by a set of monsters unfit for 
rational man to dwell with. 

• This blushing was quoted by the learned, at that time, as a proof that the head, though 
separated from the body, survived for some moments in a state of consciousness.—Upon this sub¬ 
ject wt some short time back published a curious paper. 
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Tha ewtSniBiaslie *4mir6r r borne thus conspicuously by the boisterous waves of the 
revolution* was one of those souls which had arrived too soon, which have not in their 
time been blessed with fair weather to ripen them. Providence foresees those who 
lack understanding ; as blasted grains are perceptible to the husbandman. But, in the 
end, nothing is lost in this world; melancholy and reflective natures are continued in 
other beings, their sentiments are handed down : souls prematurely ripe resemble the 
too early fruits which fall from a tree, which, nevertheless, only give place to other 
fruits. 

One day, perhaps, we learn that the sweet and solitary dreams of a visionary have 
effected more for the cause of humanity than the ambitious efforts of a man in action. 
Adam Lux was a fugitive light; a meteor which was soon to be‘extinguished : but 
who knows if these nocturnal fires burning before their time in the world, arenot the 
necessary precursors of an aurora ? He had entered the world for three special pur¬ 
poses, to meditate, love and die. 

At the sight of Charlotte Corday, dragged in this horrible car “his heart was filled 
with violent emotions, which until that time,had been wholly unknown to him ; emo¬ 
tions, whose sweetness was his equalled by their bitterness, and to he blotted only but 
from remembrance with his last sigh.” 

This sentiment of love, full of gall, penetrated deeply into the heart of Adam Lux, 
and caused him to feel a thorough disgust for life ; he could no longer exist in a world 
where the being he adored ceased to dwell. He longed to unite his kindred soul 
with hers ; he wished to follow lier in her flight to immortality. 

When Charlotte Corday was cast into prison, a man had run thither, demanding, 
with eyes suffused with tears and supplicating hands, to take her place, and undergo 
in her stead the punishment designed for her. The gaolers disregarded his petition 
and he returned in confusion. This man was Adam Lux. 

He, desired, then, to make an expiatory sacrifice of himself to her manes, since his 
life would not, purchase her safety. The look of this woman remained indelibly 
fixed in his soul, and called him to Heaven. This unpropitious love, awakened too 
late for indulgence on earth, whence it had been cut asunder by the scaffold, must 
elsewhere have 4 an existence. 

As Adam Lux was a doctor in philosophy, he reasoned logically with himself, in 
order to prove that man perishes not entirely in the tomb, and that in quitting this 
world, the previous impressions yet remain indelibly fixed upon the soul. 

If there exist in the heart of man, a passion tending to confirm the sentiment of 
immortality', it is unquestionably that of love. How, otherwise, could the warmth 
of devotion survive an extinguished flame ? or what be signified by those eternal long¬ 
ings for a re-union with the beloved object, if the latter were nothing in reality but 
a lew particles in motion, having the appearance of life. 

Moreover, almost all the grand strivings have partaken of a religious character, 
like that of 1793 ; ajid men are sacrificed who possess pure and lofty sentiments 
which rescue them from death’s victory. 

O mors ubi est victoria tua 1 

A few days before the execution of Charlotte Corday, a young deputy extraordinary 
arrived from Mayence, with a death-like hue of visage; when Marat had been stabbed, 
the fair German, with blue eyes, addressed the following writing to the committee 
of safety :—“ I detest the murder, and never would 1 give encouragement to it. 
When, however, it has fallen on a representative of the people,—assassination assumes 
a character still more reprehensible. I am not, however, the less disposed to render 
justice to sublime courage and exalted virtue. Let us for instance take the opinion of 
posterity, always equitable judges of this act of Charlotte Corday’s. 

A sensitive female, well born, of attractive person, well educated, whose bosom is 
animated by an ardent passion to serve her perilled country, thinks that it is re¬ 
quisite to sacrifice herself to save it from destruction, by depriving one man of life 
whom she imagines to be the author of all these public sufferings*. She purposes 

* What was tlie sentiment in many abreast when Napoleon was threatening to invade this 
country 1 This reader, seriously ask yourselves, and honestly call to mind your own opinion the*. 
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this on the 2nd June; and on the 7th July with determined ^resolution quits her 
peaceful home : she divulges her purpose to no one : regardless of the excessive heat, 
she undertakes her journey—she arrives—she executes a project, which, according 
to her hopes would save the lives of millions of men. She foresaw her fate, yet dis¬ 
regards the issue ; she even maintains her firmness — her presence of mind,—her 
sweetness of temper, from the commencement of her imprisonment, during a period 
of four days—even the term of her existence. From her departure from prison, even 
to her arrival upon the scaffold, she maintains unshaken placidity. When in the car, 
without support or consolation she still preserved like equamimty, the same super¬ 
human sweetness, exposed as she was to unceasing buffets and reproaches. 1 

Her looks ever the same, seemed sometimes anxiously surveying the vast multi¬ 
tude to catch if possible a glimpse of one sensitive being amongst them . . . she as¬ 
cends the scaffold . . . she expires . . . and her noble soul rises high as that of Cato 
or Brutus. 

Thus did she soar on high, leaving in the breast of every one deep cause for sorrow, 
and sympathy ; and, in my bosom, interminable regrets and sorrow. 

I vote, that on the very spot where she died, there be erected to the immortal 
memory of Charlotte Corday, a statue with this inscription :— 

1>LUS GRANDE QUF, BRUTUS ! 

Palis, the 19 July, 1793; Second Year of the one indivisible liepublic. 

ADAM LUX, French Citizen. 

The reading of this document produced upon the mind of the committee of safety, 
the effect anticipated by Adam Lux : two gens-d’nrmes were sent to arrest him, and 
he was consigned to prison exulting in his lot. “ At length,” he exclaimed, “ 1 am 
going to die for Charlotte Corday!” 

In presence of his judges, Adam Lux made no attempt at justification ; on the con¬ 
trary, he seemed to fear their clemency : I pray thee,” said he, “honor ine by a 
death from your guillotine, which punishment, henceforth, by the pure blood shed 
there on the 17th July, is divested of all its ignominy!” 

The judges condemned him to death. Adam Lux would have embraced them in 
the extreme of gratitude. This was the happiest day of his life. 

He entered the Conciergerie with signs of great joy : “ rejoice,” said he, to the 
other captives, “ I am about to quit this prison, soon shall I break my bonds.” 

“ Are you to be acquitted ? ” enquired his companions with an envious air. 

“ l r es,” replied he, “ acquitted, you have guessed, exactly, for since she no longer 
l^ves, my prison is this habitable world; life is death. To-morrow I shall live.” 

During the night, the prisoners, as was their wont, entered into mutual pastimes ; 
sometimes serious, sometimes comic, but the scaffold always formed part of the plot 
of these acted pieces, the actors repeating their parts beforehand, one to the other, 
in order to execute their tasks in a fitting manner when the day should arrive for 
the grand representation. Everything was faithfully exhibited in these mysteries, 
as in actual life—blood, tears, acts, grotesque and noble ; they imitated Cliariunetto, 
parodied Louis XVI. 

A gloomy lamp lit up the chamber walls. 

This night they performed the death of Marat. Madame Roland took the part 
of Charlotte Corday; and Adam Lux, regarding her as the one lost and dear object 
whom she personified fell almost in love with her. 

After this tragic scene, they prepared a little comedy in whjch the prisoners all 
took their parts, at hazard. Marat, now represented as being in the infernal regions, 
received their shadows as they from time to time arrived, scoring down their names 
and commenting thereupon in a list intended to be handed to Satan. There was a 
particular and appropriate annotation upon each name. This vagary, according to 
the whim of the moment, greatly amused the prisoners ; “ the French gaiety,” said 
they, “ never belies itselfwe think they would have more aptly said, “humanity 
never belies itself.” Grief could not be long endured without a change, and it is one 
of our w'eaknessess to have greater occasion for laughter in the midst of our most 
onerous misfortunes, than in the height of our prosperity. 
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Each prisoner appeared In turn before the bar of justice, and declared his name 
to Marat. Madame Holland, Adam Lux, Condoicet and all the others, each in his 
turn. At length, an unknown and melancholy figure, not hitherto soon in tli#prison, 
or, if so, not remarked in the doubtful gloom of a small and flickering lamp, presents 
itself for the customary scrutiny. 

“ Thy name ?” demanded the performer who played the part of Marat. 

The man, his arms pendent at his sides, replied with sombre voice. 

“ The executioner." 

It was, indeed, he. 

“ I come to seek,” said he, looking over the list, one called Adam Lux. 

“ Thanks,” said the individual in question, who separated himself from a group of 
prisoners, “ I am he," 

This terminated the drama. They ceased playing in order to hid him adieu. 
During the few days spent by Adam Lux in prison, he had gained the love of all his 
companions in misfortune ; he was of a mild and amiable temper, one of those inof¬ 
fensive beings who would not afflict any one under the sun, but one, alas ! whom 
society would in secret wantonness despise and trample on ; for here below there is 
no mediocrity; you must rule or be ruled. 

All the prisoners wept; Adam Lux consoled them. “ Life,” said he, “is neither 
good nor bad, except by the use made of it: I can no longer dispose of mine agree¬ 
ably. Death on the 17th July deprived me of all I held dear, suffer me, then, cheer¬ 
fully to re-unit,c my spirit with that of Charlotte Corday. 

Thence there arose a unanimous burst of admiration, and several prisoners rushed 
ftirward to kiss his hands. 

“ Behold,” said he, exhibiting his countenance lit up with an almost heavenly joy, 
and answer if I have the appearance, of one suffering or unfortunate. 

lie made his toilet, flattened his Jong tresses down upon his forehead, folded 
gracefully the collar of his eoar, and fixed to a button the green ribbon which fell 
from Chailotte Corday’s bonnet: what worship is there not in love, has it not its 
idolatries t 

Adam Lux followed the executioner. 

Upon the guillotine he exhibited equal courage, equal mildness, equal contempt 
of death, as the being he had taken for his guide. There was,'however, this differ¬ 
ence, that a greater brilliancy shot from his eyes, lie courted dcatli with enthusiasm. 

The planks which he traversed, in his sight appeared holy, since such noble blood 
had just been shed there ; scarcely did he venture to touch the ground with his feet; 
and lie inwardly questioned himself how it happened that this honor should be re¬ 
served for him to be elevated thus high towards the heavens. 

Charlotte Corday was indifferent as to her fate ; Adam Lux courted and welcomed 
his, as the more certain and quicker mode of uniting him with the object of his every 
hope—his soul’s adoration, lie died entranced with bliss, he would lain have kissed 
the very iron which had severed the head of Charlotte Corday; and his own neck he 
joyously presented for decapitation ! 

“ 1 crave of thee one thing,” said he, to the executioner, whilst binding him to the 
fatal plank, “ ’tis to give to my obtruncated head as many buffets as you did the 
head of Charlotte Corday. 

The fatal knife fell, his head accompanied it. 

Thus ended this touching and mournful ceremony which united the lover to the wo¬ 
man he loved. This was not an execution. The crowd silent ly separated, harbouring 
against him the mixed sentiment of animosity and forgiveness. An Allar was, in- * 
deed, needed, to unite the hands of these exalted souls, which sought each other from 
two different worlds, and, at the moment in question, that Altar was the scaffold. 

* Madame Tussaud mentioned to us i.hat she still possesses some of the articles of dress worn 
by Charlotte Corday her execution. 


The previous portion of this Memoir appeared in the October number. 
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D'Aubitjne’a History of the Reformation in 
the Sixteenth Century , translated from the 
French by Walter K. Kelly, Esq , B. A. of 
Trin. College, Dublin, parts, 1,2,3. Whit¬ 
taker and Co. 

Fair promises and first numbers are foo 
often false brethren—we regret not, there¬ 
fore, that, by delaying till this moment, we 
can speak of three numbers together and 
with unqualified praise. 

The material of this work being known 
to the more recherche reader, a transla¬ 
tion for the general public is an intel¬ 
lectual and moral offering of great price. 
Here have we a readable work partaking 
of attractiveliteraturefor those who dislike 
abstruse books, yet containing the most 
solid of all reading—the progress and ad¬ 
vance of truth—a work to while away the 
tedious hours of the thoughtless, yet a 
truly fitful sabbath book for the reflective¬ 
ly pious members of the community.* 
The first part opens at an early period 
of the world, and describes the state of 
things before the reformation. It com¬ 
mences, and justly, with the earliestsymp- 
toms of the decline of Paganism—that 
vast superstructure of a benighted world, 
which at length crumbling, gradually, in 

• We like to allow an author to speak for 
himself, particularly as to the spirit with 
which he undertakes his work—this is gene¬ 
rally done in the preface. When we ofFered 
our opinions on the same point, we had not 
perused so far as Vol. iii. p. 201 where the 
following remarks occur:— 

If this history has'undergone some criticisms 
dictated by Romanist views, it seems to have en¬ 
countered others of a purely literary character. 
Men for whom I entertain much esteem appear 
to attach more importance to a political or lite¬ 
rary history of the Reformation, than to an ex¬ 
position of its course, based upon the consider¬ 
ation of its spiritual principles and its inward 
springs of action. I can understand this way of 
thinking, but I do not participate in it. The 
essence of the Reformation, in my opinion, is its 
doctrines and its inward life. Any work in which 
these two things do not hold the first place, may 
be brilliant, but cannot be faithfully and can¬ 
didly historical. Its author will resemble a phi¬ 
losopher, who, proposing to describe man, should 
set forth with great exactness and picturesque 
beauty, all that concerns his body, but assign to 
that divine guest, his soul, at the most a subor¬ 
dinate rank. 


God’s appointed lime, let in the Hea¬ 
venly light of promise. Prepared by a 
thorough knowledge of the prophecies of 
the Old Testament, which must be ever 
kept earnestly and uppermost in the rea¬ 
der’s mind, he will joyfully begin us with 
ourselves, the first paragraphs of this va¬ 
luable work. 

The enfeebled world was tottering on its 
foundation when Christianity appeared. The 
national religions which hail sufficed for the 
fathers, no longer sufficed for the children. 
The new generation could not accommodate 
themselves to the ancient forms. The gods 
of all nations, transported to Rome, had lost 
their oracles there, as the nations had there 
lost their liberties. Set face to face on the 
Capitol, they had destroyed each other, and 
their divinity was no more. A great void had 
taken place in the religion of the world. 

A sort of deism, destitute of spirit and of 
life, floated awhile above the abyss which had 
swallowed up the vigorous superstitions of the 
ancients. But, like all negative creeds, it had 
no power to edify. The lesser nationalities 
fell with their gods. Peoples melted one into 
the other. In Eui ope, in Asia, and ip Africa, 
there was now but a single empire ; and the 
human race began to feel its universality, and 
its unily. 

Then was the Word made flesh. Clod ap¬ 
peared umongst men, and, as a man, in order 
to save that which was lost. In Jesus of Na¬ 
zareth dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily. 

“ Here 1 ,” (continues our author pithily 
and briefly,) 

“ We have the greatest event in the an¬ 
nals of the world. The ancient times had 
prepared it, the new flew from it. It is their 
centre, their bond and their unity. 

And how heartily do we concur with 
him in this sentiment:—“ that, 

Thenceforth all the superstitions of the 
nations were destitute qf all meaning, and the 
sorry remains they had preserved from the 
great shipwreck of incredulity sunk before 
the majestic sun of eternal truth. 

The Son of man lived thirty-three years 
here below, healing the sick, instructing sin¬ 
ners, having no place where to repose his 
head, and displaying in this low estate a great¬ 
ness, a holiness, a power, a divinity, which the 
world had never before beheld* He suffered, 
he died, he rose again, he ascended into Hea- 
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ven. Hia disciples, beginning at Jerusalem, 
travelled through the empire and the world, 
every where announcing their Master as, “the 
Author of eternal salvation.” From themidst 
of the people that rejected all others, sprang 
the mercy that invited and embraced them 
all. A great number of Asians, Greeks, and 
Romans, till then led by priests to the altars 
of dumb idols, believed in the Word. It sud¬ 
denly irradiated the earth like a beam of the 
sun, to use the language of Eusebius. A 
hi oath of life began to move over that great 
lield of death. A new people, a holy nation, 
grew up amongst men; and the astonished 
world beheld in the disciple of the Galilean, 
a purity, a self-denial, a charity, a heroism, 
of which till then it had lost the idea. 

And here we shall dismiss the intro¬ 
ductory portion with the following quo¬ 
tation. 

Two principles especially distinguish the 
new religion from all the human systems 
which it expelled before it. The one relates 
to the ministers of its worship, the other to 
its doctrines. 

The ministers of paganism were almost 
tlie gods to whom these human religions re¬ 
ferred. The priests led tlie people, as long 
at least as the eyes of the latter were not 
opened. A vast and haughty hierarchy 
pressed cumbrously on the world Jesus 
Christ dethroned those living idols, dvstioy- 
ed that arrogant hierarchy, took away from 
man what man had taken away fiom God, 
and restored the soul to an immediate con- 
tart with tlie divine Source of truth, by pro¬ 
claiming himself sole Master and sole Medi¬ 
ator; “ Christ alone is your master,” he says: 
“as for you, ye are all biethrcu.” 

‘ The church ,’ says our author, was 
herself the first cause of bringing about a 
reformation ; and for ages the world had 
been raising an ineffectual cry and essay¬ 
ing to effect it. Taking uponlierself vulgar 
arms—brandishing such weapons, there 
was an end to her spirituality, and’soon, 
loo, she sought to employ Heaven in de¬ 
fence of earth, and laying even sovereigns 
under contributions, the sovereign Pontiff 
thereby maintained the luxury of his court 
and the soldiers of his army—making, in 
fact, his spiritual power serve him as a lad¬ 
der over the heads of the kings of nations 
of the earth, until they exclaimed, “ she 
is become like us.” It was not alone mat¬ 
ter of antiquity that prepared the religious 
awakening; there was something new, 
too, which tended thoroughly to favor it. 
The human mind was growing up ? ‘ This 
fact alone was destined to bring on its en¬ 
franchisement.’ 


After speaking of some of the continen¬ 
tal nations, he says:— 

England hardly seemed to promise what 
she has since performed. Repulsed from the 
Continent, where she had long been obsti¬ 
nately bent on conquering France, she was 
beginning to cast ber looks towards tlie ocean, 
as to the kingdom that ought to be the rehl 
aim of her conquests, and tlie inheritance of 
which was reserved to her. Twice converted 
to Christianity, once under the ancient Bri¬ 
tons, a second time under the Anglo-Saxons, 
she paid very devoutly at this period the 
yearly penny to St. Peter. Still there were 
high destinies in reserve for her. Mistress 
of the ocean, and present at once in every part 
of the globe, she was one day to become, with 
a people that was to spring from her, the 
handmaid of God to diffuse the seeds of life 
through the most distant isles, and over the 
most vast continents. Already some circum¬ 
stances gave note of her coming destinies; 
great lights had shone in the British isles, 
and some gleams of them still remained. A 
multitude of strangers, artists, merchants, and 
workmen, flocking to them from the Low 
Countries, from Germany, and other lands, 
filled their cities and their ports. The new 
ideas could therefore find rapid and easy en¬ 
trance thither. Lastly, England had then 
for her sovereign an eccentric prince, who, 
endowed with some learning ana with much 
courage, was every moment changing his 
plans and his notions, and turning from one 
side to the other with every gust of his stormy 
passions. It was possible that some one of 
II eury the Eighth s freaks should prove of 
happy consequence to the cause of the Re¬ 
formation. 

At this point, and in the 3d volume, we 
come in honorable collisonwiththcauthor, 
treading almost the same ground, and we 
shall still more be in his track ere (in our 
next) we have finished the memoirs of the 
other wives of this cruel monarch. And 
England ! England ? wc trust will still 
more and more work out this high destiny, 
and, foremost in the act, liberate the slave 
—enable his mind to grow up—as the once 
benighted and enslaved mind of all Bir- 
tain has sprung up and now itself become 
the ardent promulgator of the true faith. 

Those same symptoms of regeneration 
visible amongst princes, bishops and the 
learned, were also found amongst men of 
the world, lords, knights and seafaring 
men. The Germannobilitjf tayed an im¬ 
portant. part. Amongst the most conspicu¬ 
ous of that nation must be reckoned Lu¬ 
ther, christened Martin, after the Sainton 
the eve of whose anniversary he was born, 
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Not. 10,1443. A member of the church 
he soon exchanged the inutility of the 
cloister for extreme activity. France was 
the country in which he hoped to be able 
to proclaim the truth without hindrance. 
The greater portion of the second and third 
volumes is occupied in recounting his la¬ 
bors, and his history, is, indeed, the veriest 
romance of human life. Switzerland next 
played her conspicuous and zealous part, 
in effecting the reformation. 

Luther was early of opinion that priests 
ought to be married, whilst others con¬ 
tended that monies as well as priests ought 
to marry. This opinion led him into end¬ 
less disputes :— 

There was indeed a great difference be¬ 
tween, the two questions. The marriage of 
priests was not tantamount to the abrogation 
of their priesthood; on the contrary, it was 
the only thing that could restore the respect 
of the people to the secular clergy; but with 
the marriage of monks there was an end to 
nionaehism. The question then was, ought 
that potent army, which the popes held under 
their command, to be broken up and dis¬ 
banded. “ Priests,” Luther wrote to Mc- 
lancthon, “are instituted hv God, conse¬ 
quently they are free as regards human com¬ 
mands. Hut it is of their own will that monks 
have chosen celibacy; they are therefore not 
free to withdraw themselves from the yoke 
which they have themselves chosen. 

Then came to promote the truth, the 
new power of communicating the Scrip¬ 
tures more generally to mankind—when 
the monastic labors of the eloislcrwero no 
• longer requisite to multiply copies of the 
word of (ion. Luther, aided finally by 
his friend Mclancthon, published first a 
translation of the New Testament, which 
was most eagerly read ; “ passing out of 
the school and the church, it seated itself 
down by the hearths of the people.’’ The 
delighted people carried it about every 
where with them, learning it by heart 
and witnessing “ how the pages of that 
book loudly proclaimed to them the per¬ 
fect agreement, of Luther’s Reformation 
with the Revelation of God. We scarcely 
know how to restrain our “extracting ” 
pen, and in the earnestness of our pur¬ 
pose, are assuming the task of condensers 
rather than critics. Reader! possess for 
yourselves, and ye will revel in grateful 
delight over these valuable pages. 

W should have liked to have here add¬ 
ed to our present extract, Luther’s valu¬ 
able opinions upon the use of profane wri¬ 
ters, as well as upon education generally, 


and the history of that grand domestic 
change, his marriage, which made such 
an inroad upon the preconceived and 
established principles of the Popish church. 
The lovers of our Portraits and accom¬ 
panying memoirs will find some further 
and interesting particulars of several of 
our subjects - - Louise dc Lorraine, Mar¬ 
garet of Valois, wife of Francis 1. The 
wives of Ilenry VIU., Catherine wife of 
Henry V., and of other celebrated women 
who took a conspicuous part in the affairs 
of the religious world. 


Friendship's Offering for IK 12. Smith, Elder 
and Co, 

Our old friend-hails us, with many new 
faces. The first is the frontispiece, en¬ 
titled Georgiana ; painted by Sir 11. J. 
Newton, miniature painter iu ordinary to 
Her Majesty and the Queen Dowager ; 
engraved by (’. A. Periam. The painter 
has been fortunate, the engraver fortunate 
—we are fortunate in the pleasure of be¬ 
holding so intellectual a beauty, whose 
conscious lips betray a latent warmth of 
comparable heart; and the lady's cha¬ 
racter and pretensions are very accurately 
set forth by (lie gifted judgment of Miss 
Camilla Toulmin. As far as wc have had 
the time to make a choice of available 
eXlracts bv way of specimens for our 
reader’s judgment, we arc inclined to think 
that the pieces we have selected are not 
amongst the least acceptable of tin*several 
contributions in prose and in verse. 

llellajio on the lake of Como, is an 
effective plate, the objects being well dis¬ 
posed in the near ground as well as in 
the distance ; it is by 3. M. Richardson, 
engraved by E. liadclyffe. The town and 
castle of Foix, by W. Oliver ; engraved 
by T. Jeavons, pleases us : welike scenery, 
it leaves a something on the mind to be 
remembered. On the whole we should 
be disposed to answer if pressed to give 
our opinion—moderate. 

THE BLACK DE BOURGHO. 

An Irish Legend. 

AY J. HOUSTON BROWNE. 

On a dark and stormy night in the winter of 
1333, two persons in the garb of woodiernes, 
or natives,quitted tine postern gate of the priory 
of Hollywood, on the shore of the hay of Bel¬ 
fast, and took their way towards the beach. 
An eastern wind swept in from the precipit- 
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ous headlands -which bounded the “lough,” 
creating a heavy sea, and causing the waves 
to break upon the shorn with n deep echoing 
noise. The night travellers walked hastily 
among the mazes of the thick oakwood, which 
extended down to the sea, and exchanged no 
word till they stood over a little creek in which * 
a rude currayh , or boat of wicker work co¬ 
vered with skin, lay moored in the shelter of 
the trees. 

“ Drag out the cuvragh, MncNial Os;e,” 
said one, “and see that there be no fowlers 
abroad on the beach. 'Twerc ill for it to he 
known to-morrow that the priory servants had 
a part in the work of to-night.” 

“ There is little fear of fowlers abroad in 
such a storm," said his companion, “ it is bad 
shooting with a wet bow-string.” 

•* Then steer for Carricklergus,” said the 
first speaker, as he took his place in the boat 
which MacNial Oge had unmoored. “ There 
shall he strange news, ere the morning, of the 
black De Bourgho.” 

M ae Nial Oge shoved off from the shore. 
A few strokes of the oars brought, them out of 
the shelter of the land, and their little vessel 
was using and falling on the short waves of 
the louglt. The breeze was adverse, and the 
spray ever and anon broke over the boat and 
dicurbed its occupants, although they were 
making scarcely any headway. Still, how¬ 
ever, MacNial pulled lustily at the oars, and 
his companion liehl the rudder in his hand. 
In this manner they toiled against the wind 
and (lie rising tide, the stoun even' moment 
becoming fiercer, and the lightning In-ginning 
In sweep through tin. atmosphere. Hash fol¬ 
lowing flash in quirk succession. At lenutli 
a blue-forked brand swept past, almost before 
the eves of the rowers, followed by a long, 
sharp roll of thunder. 

“ Jesu Maria! Con O'llanlon," said Mac¬ 
Nial, “wilt thou not turn from this attempt 
to-night; v hen the Virgin licr»clf seems to be 
against us ! There are those in the castle of 
Carrickfrvgus, who will do their work all the 
better without our presence.” 

“ 'Tis lest their work should he dour too 
well that I am here to join them,” replied 
0‘Hanlon. “ Thiuk’sttliou, maij, thatlshould 
now be tossing on Garmoyle in a crazy cur- 
ragh, with the blue lightning sweeping about 
mine ears, without a good cause for my 
journey?” 

His companion made no reply, hut took 
again to his oars. 

William, Earl of Ulster, whom O’Hanlon 
denominated “ the black De Bourgho,” was 
at the period of which we write the principal 
enemy with whom the northern Irish chief¬ 
tains had to contend. The failure of the ex¬ 
pedition of Edward Bruce, brother of King 
Robert, of Scotland, had left a large portion of 
Antrim dehateahle ground, and De Bourgho, 
Earl of Ulster, had seized upon Carrickfei- 
gns, Many attempts had been made U> dis¬ 
lodge the Sazon settlers by the O‘Kanes, Mac 


Quillans and O’Neills, hut without success. 
The Earl, had his residence in the ensile of 
Carrickfergus, where liis Countess and an only 
child resided with him. He was a brave and 
warlike man, and brought both superior skill 
and weapons to defend his colony against the 
assaults of the natives. The natural conse¬ 
quence of his being hemmed in upon all aides 
by the Irish, however, was, that his followers 
became intermingled with them bv mar¬ 
riages and other ties, and at length some of 
his own domestics lent strongly towards the 
neighbouring chiefs in their affection although 
outwardly they owed their fealty to the Earl. 
To suborn these to the interests of O'Kane of 
Doon-y-even, or Dungiven, was found to be 
a matter of comparatively easv performance, 
and accordingly a conspiracy was set on foot 
in his own household for the assassination of 
De Bourgho. 

Con O'llanlon, who with his companion 
made his way across the ha v to wards Carrick¬ 
fergus, was a young chieftain who held his 
lauds from the holy brotherhood of Holly¬ 
wood l’riovy, on the condition of doing battle 
for their rights when they were assailed, an 
event of frequent occurrence in Ireland in the 
fourteenth century. 

O'Hanlon had succeeded his father in the 
lands of the monks, and being brought up in 
the neighbourhood of the priory, the fathers 
had imparted to him such an education as com¬ 
ported with the lay condition to know. He 
was consequently superior to his fellow-chief¬ 
tains in many respects, and possessed a chi¬ 
valrous spirit known to few of the Irish at 
that early period. 

It happened that O’Hanlon had been one 
cvenirigfisliing in the bay some months before 
the night, upon which our story opens, when 
his companions descried a party, among which 
were women, leaving De Bourgho’s castle, 
and straying along the* beach. The careless 
group had no sooner been discovered by the 
Irish, than it was resolved to intercept them 
should they allow the twilight to set in dur¬ 
ing their walk. With this intention they lay 
upon their oars, and watched their intended 
victims leave gradually behind them the pro¬ 
tecting presence of the strong castle of De 
Bourgho. 

The English, unconscious of their danger, 
continued their walk until the growing dark¬ 
ness warned them that they should return to 
the' They retraced their steps for some 
cli% ’ .eo accordingly, and had almosthalf-way 
returned, when a low whistle was given upon 
the beach, mid they found themselves sur¬ 
rounded by armed men. The fishing party 
had cautiously approached the shore, and suc¬ 
ceeded in their design of intercepting them. 
When they first, made their appearance to the 
affrighted group, three of De Bourgho’s sol¬ 
diers, who had accompanied his lady anti bur 
attendants, attempted to give battle, hut the 
number of their opponent? fm too gr< , ,V»»d 
after a short struggle the ^htde party w^re 
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made prisoners. Nothing could exceed the 
joy of the Irish at the success of their design, 
and many projects for the conveyance of the 
prisoners in their limited number of boats, 
were mooted by different members of their 
rude council. Each, however, was liable to 
some fatal’objection, until at length one of' 
the savage kerne suggested murder. O'Han- 
lan held a short paddle in his hand, which he 
had been recently using in his boat, and a 
stroke from that weouon, which felled him to 
the earth, was the only reply that greeted the 
author of the proposal. 

The three soldiers were left bound hand and 
foot on the beach, and the females embarked 
in the curragh.. O'Hanlon assisted in rowing 
the one which contained the Countess, and 
had given instructions to his companion, in 
an under tone, at the moment of their leaving 
the shore. The efFect of these instructions 
was soon visible, for as the night advanced 
and the darkness grew more intense, the dis¬ 
tance betwixt the curragh of 0‘IIanlon and 
those of his fellows became wider and wider, 
until at length by some secret and precon¬ 
certed signal, both rowers at once lay upon 
their oars, and the strong breeze drifted them 
swiftly up the bay. 

They were soon in the still water, beneath 
the castle of De Bourgho, and pulling lightly 
and silently to the shore; and the moment the 
boat touched the sand, O‘Hanlon told its fair 
occupants that they were at liberty, and as¬ 
sisted them to land. He then pushed off, 
without staying for speech, and made way 
quicklyalong the beach; till running atlcngth 
upon the shore, he struck his sword through 
the wicker-work and hides of which the cur¬ 
ragh was composed. The water gurgled up 
through the breach, and she quickly filled 
and sank. 

The two Irish were now without the means 
of taking again to the bay, and stood deliber¬ 
ating with each other how to proceed. De 
Bourgho’s followers, they knew, must ere now 
have marked the delay of the Countess's party, 
and were, no doubt, scouring the country in 
all directions in pursuit. Their chief care, 
then, was to keep clear of any of these search¬ 
ing parties, ana with this purpose, they de¬ 
termined to take the most unfrequented paths 
through the woods. They had scarcely start¬ 
ed, however, through the forest, with this de¬ 
termination, when the moon, which had been 
for some hours struggling with a heavy at¬ 
mosphere, burst lightly through, and revealed 
the face of the bay, the dark pine-covered 
mountains, and the castle of Carrickfergus in 
the d'. nee. And it revealed more than 
these A party ofthe followers of De Bourgho 
had r irked th e approach of the curragh to 
the 1/each, and the moment they could recog¬ 
nise in the moonlight the Irish garb of its late 
occupants, a shower of arrows saluted them, 
one of which lodged in the arm of MacNial 
Oge. The~ft»iSives had no time to think of 
how they should act; for the English had no 


sooner discharged their arrows, then they 
rushed in upon them; and as O'Hanlon and 
his follower attempted to defend themselves, 
they were struck down from behind, and 
made prisoners, and lodged in the keep of De 
Burgho's castle. 

The Lady Dc Bourgho slept that night but 
for a short space, and when the morning 
broke, the prisoners were gone. The rage of 
the lord of the castle was beyond all control, 
but his only remedy was to slay the sentinels, 
and to digest his grief. 

Return we now to the night on which 
O’Hanlon and MacNial Oge tossed upon the 
bay on their way to Carrickfergus Castle. In 
spite of storm and lightning, hard pulling at 
tne oars drove the light bark through the wa¬ 
ter. Their progress was slow, and only 
achieved with great toil; but their efforts were 
crowned at length by success, as the curragh, 
about two hours after midnight, ran into the 
creek at which O’Hanlon had liberated the 
Countess sonic months before. The darkness 
of night had been favorable to their approach 
to tiie castle, for although four warders paced 
its battlements, no alarm had been given of 
their approach. O'Hanlon, on reaching the 
creek, did not land, but putting MacNial Ogo 
on shore, and telling him to “ keep a wake¬ 
ful ward,” he pulled slowly and silently into 
the spot where the deep still waterwashed the 
dark walls of the castle 

On the day preceding that particular even¬ 
ing, an Irish seuach or harper had arrived at 
the castle on a journey throughout the dis¬ 
trict, wherein he exercised his musical voca¬ 
tion. His visit was a welcome one to the 
inmates ofthe mansion, and especially to such 
as were of the native Irish tribes, and the Earl 
himself had permitted him to be brought 
into the banquet-hall, after the fashion ofthe 
native chiefs. 

The capacious apartment which formed the 
banqueting-hall of De Bourgho’s castle, pre¬ 
sented a cheerful appearance about the hour 
at which O'llanlon shot his boat, under the 
shadow of the walls. The English Earl had 
relaxed from the pride which marked the Nor- 
man race, of which he sprung, and gave a 
loose to the revelling of his Irish retainers. 
Seated at the head of the old oak table, with 
his casque and corslet laid aside, and his stout 
blade leaning against the wainscot, he sent 
round the usquebaugh and sack with an air 
of hospitality that would not have dis¬ 
graced a descendant of Milesius. Two great 
wood-fires blazed in the wide chimnies of the 
hall, and a number of lamps lighted theapart- 
ment, refiectingtlieir lustre from helmets and 
platejacks, and all the machinery of war rang¬ 
ed around the walls. 

The harper had not been allowed much ces¬ 
sation from his labors, and his extemporane¬ 
ous ballads had been recited both in praise of 
the Norman and the Irish nobles. As the 
night advanced, and the revelry became more 
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tumultuous, however, he reverted more fre¬ 
quently to the latter theme, singing of 
“ Nial of the pledges nine,” 

and all his warlike successors, the song of 
Heremon and Ir. At length, when the revel 
was at its height, the earl himself demanded 
a legendary song, 'lhe old senach took the 
harp, and casting a meaning glance toward 
the circle of woodkerne, who had gathered 
around him, he bent over the instrument, and 
striking its cords sang thus:— 

“ The warden paces the seaward tower, 

All at the break of day, 

•Where the morning mists from the waters rise, 
And roll iu clouds away. 

What ships are these on the rolling sea, 

That greet the watcher’s view ? 

With their gilded prows to the castle turned, 
The white foam dashing through. 

They come not from the Scottish shore, 

Across the northern main ; 

They come not from McDonnell’s isles. 

Nor Lhe sunny land of Spain : 

Their load is not of Spanish wine, 

N or of the Eastern wool; 

But their decks arc filled with mail-clad men, 
And Hash with helms of proof. 

On every deck shines a s f out plate-jack. 

And waves the Norman pluinc, 

And they spring to the shores of Innisfail 
Bringing slavery and doom. 

Our bravest fall before their blades ; 

Our mightiest are laid low ; 

The race of our kings was loyal once 
Their sons ! where are they now ? 

In exile or in bondage foul. 

The chain is on each neck, 

And servants to De Lacy we. 

Or the l)e Bourgho black ! ” 

The earl had marked the excitement which 
the harper’s lay was gradually producing 
among his servants, and would have stopped 
the singer, had he not himself requested the 
song. At. length, as the old man ended, looks 
so threatening were cast towards him, that he 
bethought him of seizing his sword. He had 
scarcely moved from his Reat with this pur¬ 
pose, however, when the old harper sprang 
to his feet, and pointing towards the earl, 
exclaimed, “Vengeance for the death of Mac- 
Giiillatnorc !’’ In an instant a deafening cry 
filled the apartment, and all the Irish drew 
their daggers and rushed upon the carl. De 
Bourgho sprang towards tne wainscot, and 
had just laid hand upon his rapier, when the 
stab of an Irish skeine almost severed hisneek 
and he rolled over upon the floor of the hall, 
writhing in death. The thirst, however, of 
his savage murderers was not yet satisfied, 
for one skeine after another was plunged into 
his body, until it would have been difficult to 
have recognised in the ensanguined mass 
which lay at the feet of the kerne, the fea¬ 
tures of William De Bourgho, the “conily” 
Earl of Ulster. 

At the death of the Earl, another fiendish 


cheer rang through the arched roofs of the 
old castle, and the murderers rushed along 
the halls and corridors, and took possession 
of the strength. Meantime, an English do¬ 
mestic had escaped to the chamber of the 
Countess, and warned her of the proceedings 
in the hall. What resistance could she make, 
however, to the infuriated multitude? She 
and her maids swung the door of the hall 
which approached her chamber close, and 
drawing in the bolts, retired to abide theirfate. 

A new adventure, however, awaited them. 
They had just returned to the chamber, when 
the window which looked out upon the bay, 
and through which the newly risen moon 
had been streaming her light, was suddenly 
darkened, and wrenching aside the iron bars 
O’Hanlon sprang into the apartment. “Fly, 
Lady De Bourgho 1” he exclaimed, “the 
blood-hounds who murdered the Earl are at 
the door of thy chamber. Trust to me ! a 
stout rope swings from this window to my 
boat.. It was placed there and the bars cut 
through by treachery, but now it shall answer 
a more noble purpose.” 

“ And shall I fly with one reeking from the 
murder of my husband ? Do thy will, hell¬ 
hound ! spare none here, for life is now worth 
but little.” 

At this moment a loud sound, as of the 
blows of a ponderous hammer, commenced 
at the door of the chamber. 

“ Fly! for the sake of the Mary mother, 
fly!” exclaimed O H anion, seizing the Count¬ 
ess round the waist, and dragging her to the 
window. He had caught hold of the rope, 
and was about to commit himself and his now 
insensible burthen to it, when a loud crash 
announced that the chamber door had fallen 
before the battering-ram of its assailants. 
O'Hanlon dropped from the window, and 
committed himself to the rope. He had 
scarcely lialf-way descended, however, when 
a bright light shone on the walls of the castle 
and the water beneath. He looked hurriedly 
upwards, and there an awful sight greeted 
him. From the window in which his rope was 
fastened, gleamed a torch of liogwood, throw¬ 
ing its reel light on the demonaic features of 
an Irish kerne. A cold perspiration broke 
upon O’Hanlon, and his hands almost un¬ 
loosed their hold. 

“ They are escaping by a rope, and we are 
foiled,” exclaimed the kerne above. 

“ Then for what use is a skeine in thy belt, 
fool?” replied the voice of the harper. 

The rope quivered feft a moment in the 
hands of O'Hanlon—it separated above, and 
a dashing noise, as of the fall of a heavy body 
into the water, resounded the next moment 
along the walls of the castle. O’Hanlan strug¬ 
gled for a moment with the wavcB, but his 
companion had grasped his arms, and after 
an ineffectual and agonizing struggle, they 
sank. The next tide loft high upon tne beach 
the bodies of O Hanlon, and the ill-fated 
Countess of Ulster. 
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AN EVENING AT Dr. KITCHENER’S. 

RY MRS. WARKER. 

Never shall I forget the pleasure, some four¬ 
teen years since, with which I accepted the 
offer of a friend to take me to a soiree at the 
late Dr. Kitchener’s, and give me a special 
introduction, to the dear, eccentric, pleasant, 
clever Doctor himself. 1 was very young, 
and had all youth's awe of genius, and pos¬ 
sessed, besides, an implicit belief in the utter 
infallibility of any man or woman who bad 
written a book! And many such were to be 
present, 1 lparned, on th(> evening in ques¬ 
tion. I ain sure, that had I been about to 
behold all the masculine and feminine poten¬ 
tates of the earth congregated together, 1 
should not have felt half the curiosity and fear 
1 did on this occasion. The evening arrived, 
and in due time the carriage set us down at 
the good Doctor’s residence, situate in War¬ 
ren Street, Fitzroy square. The drawing¬ 
room, into which wc were ushered, was quite 
full; and our host was bustling about in all 
the excitement of restless pleasure. 

Before 1 proceed to speak of the guests, let 
me introduce the Doctor to those who arc too 
young to remember him. Dr. Kitchener lmd, 
I believe, been educated for a physician, and 
for some years followed the profession; lmt 
dislike to the pursuit, as some state, or, (the 
truth I believe) the acquisition of property 
sufficient to secure independence, without the 
exercise of the Esculapian art, made him 
abandon it. At the time I speak of, except, 
ns an amateur, he certainly did not practice. 
Literature was the avocation, as well as plea¬ 
sure, of his life. Ho had just published his 
famous “ Cook's Ovids,” and was reveling in 
the celebrity and the profits, which were 
largo, which the work procured for him. But 
besides literature—besides gastronomy and 
physic, he was an amateur musician, and com¬ 
poser; an astronomer, though not quite equal 
to Hcrschcl; and a pseudo professor of optics. 
He assuredly was a singular man, and if not 
a first rate genius, possessed a vast deal of 
general and useful talent, which lie made 
available for the amusement and advantage 
of others. 

It is only recording the truth of him to say, 
that a man more ready to assist with his ser¬ 
vices, often with his purse, those who needed 
either, never existed. True, he had a large 
bump of the organ of self-esteem, whose deve¬ 
lopment frequenlj^ exposed him to ridicule ; 
but for myself, 1 avis so much amused by his 
entertaining gossip of the prose and poetry 
he had written—of the music he had com¬ 
posed—the sauces he had concocted—the 
philosophical and astronomical instruments 
he had invented, that I forgot in my pleasure, 
how very often the little pronoun “ I” com¬ 
menced each sentence, ile was a very early 
riser, andemployed all llie morning till eleven 
in writing. Ile then took a substantial lunch, 
aud was for the rest of the day "at the ser¬ 


vice fit hi$ friends.” And I really believe he 
passed the time, except during die hours 
stated, in perambulating, or driving through 
the streets on missions of real or fancied be¬ 
nefit to others. In person he was tall, and a 
sort of singular twist "about his body, added 
to his costume—a blue or black coat of the 
most extraordinary cut, black small-clothes, 
and silk stockings,—gave to his appearance 
an oddity, which made him, once seen, to be 
easily remembered. A paralytic stroke, I 
believe, had deprived him of the use of ono 
eye; to conceal which defect, he wore glasses, 
of course of his own invention. There was 
intellect in his countenance; but, nevertheless, 
an expression almost amounting to cunning 
blended with it. He was an incessant talker, 
(unless sunk in one of the fits of deep dejec¬ 
tion, to which he was subject.) and as I was 
a patient and most admiring listener, 1 soon 
established myself in his good graces. 

And now for a glance at. the assembled 
guests.—Alas! alas! of the throng of that night 
how many hath death swept away, or circum¬ 
stances scattered over the face of the earth ! 
My first eager enquiry was, “ which is Miss 
London?” Fori knew she was to he there. 
When pointed out, 1 was never weary of gaz¬ 
ing at the sweetest poet ess England r \ or boast¬ 
ed. Not that she possessed any peculiar per¬ 
sonal charms : for she was a common-place, 
undistinguished looking gill in appearance. 
But the halo of genius encircled her, and gave 
in my eyes, beauty to her face and form — 
music to her voice. Poor ever lamented. “I, 
E.L.!” in many a bosom, the sigh is not yet 
hushed which thy early and mysterious death 
called forth! I soon "got into conversation 
with her, and was not a little staggered at 
hearing her say “ she hated the country, and 
hoped she should never go further than the 
limits of a hackney coach drive.” Poor girl! 
how little did she deem, that destiny ordained 
she should traverse thousands of miles to find 
—ft grave ! 1 asked her if she was fond of 

music? "No: whenever she went to the Opera 
she put her hands to her ears!”—Was the sea 
nu object of inspiration and delight ? “ No, 

the melancholy monotony of the waves so 
oppressed her, that whenever she was within 
hearing of them, she tried to sleep all day!” 
Whether these were her real sentiments, or 
only uttered to puzzle her hearers I know not. 
But I do know that to many others, at sub¬ 
sequent. periods, she reiterated the same de¬ 
claration. Her spirits were that night exu¬ 
berant; one could hardly imagine a, saddened 
image e,ver crossed her mind. Sitting near 
her, and in stiong contrast with lior vivacity, 
from the extreme repose of her face and atti¬ 
tude, reclined the gentle, feminine, lady-like 
Mrs. Percy Bysshe Shelly, looking the very 
image of Miss O’Nitd’s portraits, which she 
greatly resembles, with her long fair silken 
ringlets, and seeming by her soft voice and 
placid smile, and calm demean our, just the very 
last person one would have guessed to be the 
[court magazine.] 
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creator of “ Frankenstein ” arid ita “ Mon¬ 
ster.” By the way, there was a poet stalking 
through the rooms, who, one of the ladies re¬ 
marked to Mrs. Shelly must have suggested 
the idea of the Monster in question. The ex¬ 
cellent, unselfish,'single-minded MissBenger, 
authoress of several clever works, was also 
another “ Blue Lioness,” to whom I was pre¬ 
sented. She, too, is now no more, and died 
too soon for herself and others. There, were 
several poets—Alaric Watts, Croly, &c. &c. 
And last, not least, the handsome author of 
the “Tower of London,” and—that I should 
he compelled to add!—of “ Jack Sheppard,” 
—then very young, and but a poetaster, and 
little perhaps thinking of the fame that awa*t- 
ed him some fourteen years later. Conspi¬ 
cuous amongst the many, by his aristocratic 
and noble hearing, was the late Lord Dillon, 
(first cousin to the Marquis of Normanby,) 
pouring forth a torrent of words on the merits 
of his own last new novel, “llosaline de 
Vere,” and absolutely outrivelling our host 
himself in the happy estimate he affixed to 
his own productions. But who would not par¬ 
don this weakness, when, ns in Lord Dillon's 
instance, so many high, noble, and chivalrous 
qualities counterbalanced it ? His lordship, 
when first pointed out, was in eager converse 
with poor Graham (shot a few months subse¬ 
quently in a duel in America;) hut then edit¬ 
ing a London journal of some repute. He had 
ironiised in it a favorable notice of Lord Dil- 
on’s novel, and the noble author was point¬ 
ing out who* passages he thought most de¬ 
serving of attention. Graham, with liis re- 
markable inxaucitttcc of manner, wasin strong 
opposition to iris impassioned companion. 
This insouciance he did not even lay aside, 
when afterwards conversing with the young 
lady whom his talents had captivated, and 
who, a short time afterwards, in a nt of des¬ 
pair at his indifference, took laudanum, and 
cut her throat in a hackney-coach! He sleeps 
in death, and she is now well and happily 
married—such is human life! 

The pauses in conversation were filled up 
by music; some of the first London vocalists 


being present- Braham, with Ms handsome 
wife, commenced with the Lord’s Prayer, set 
to music by the Doctor, and so exquisitely did 
he execute it, that its repetition was demanded 
three times in the evening, to the Doctor’s 
unbounded delight, who thought the compli¬ 
ment all his own. Sinclair, also, suncr a com¬ 
position of our host's; hut languidly, the 
recent death of a beloved child preying on 
him. “To preserve its existence,” (l heard 
him say,) “he would gladly have walked a 
blind beggar through the world all the rest of 
his life.” The dear old Doctor, who liked to 
he the one object of attention, after listening 
for the third time to his “Lords Prayer,” 
summoned those who liked to accompany him 
to his observatory', to try the power of an im¬ 
mense telescope, constructed under his super¬ 
intendence. It was a delicious night in July, 
and many of us were glad to escape from the 
heat of the crowded rooms to enjoy the ex¬ 
ternal air, and take a peep at the lady moon 
shining in meridian splendour above. Oh! 
the bustling delight of the Doctor, while bring¬ 
ing the telescope to its proper focus, and call¬ 
ing on us one by one to inspect the moon and 
starry skies! And when, in truth or courtesy, 
we declared we harl never seen the shadows 
on the moon's disk so distinctly, no one's 
triumph could be greater than his — “Of 
course you never did ; you never looked be¬ 
fore through such a telescope,” replied he, 
chuckling and rubbing his hands. When all 
had gazed their last, we descended to supper, 
where some of his gastronomic treasures were 
served, and where every thing was of the best 
quality. Supper discussed, we ascended to 
the drawing-room. It was now near twelve, 
and it was understood by all, that beyond that 
hour, no one was permitted to linger. “ God! 
save theking,” the solo parts beautifully sung 
by Braham, Sinclair and Miss Cubitl, and the 
chorus by the company, the Doctor amongst 
the rest, concluded the evening—one of the 
pleasantest I ever passed, and which com¬ 
menced an acquaintance with Dr. Kitchener, 
to he terminated only by his much lamented 
death. 


SONG. 

Come !—let me dive into thine eyes, 

So dim, so deep, so filled with lpvc! 
Touched with soft azure, like the skies, 
When evening veils the light above. 

Come!—let me gaze upon thy hand! 

No ring! all’s fair and virgin white. 

Thy heart ? I would I could command 
Thy heart to open on my sight. 

Yet, no; 111 trust those stars of blue. 

And ask them now my doom divine : 

No need ; thy lips give answer true ; 

They move,—they murmur,—■“ I am thino! 

Barky Cornwall. 

P 2—(count MAGAZINE)-NOTEMBEJt, 1841. 
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THE CONVENT DOOR. 

ST ELIZA WALKER. 

Where—where is peace 1 —How oft the breast 
Ere stilled in death’s untroubled rest, 
Breathes forth the words!—how oft a sigh 
Is all that echoes in reply! 

Where—where is peace ? Can wealth or gain, 
The yeam’d-for sought-for boon obtain? 

Will glory—fame—ambition—power, 

If won, confer the priceless dower ? 

Dwells it with love’s seductive wile, 

Or pleasure’s bright and sunny smile ? 

Oh not with these, for all betray, 

And own the taint of earth,—decay. 

Religion only can impart 

Peace to the wrung—the aching heart; 

And she, who, crush’d ’neath sorrow’s weight, 
Is kneeling at the convent gate, 

Its blessed promise comes to share, 

And cheer with light her soul’s despair. 

And can it he, alas! we trace 
Care’s shadow on Ianthe’s face ? 

So late with radiant starry glance, 

And step the blythe'st in the dance, 

And cheek whose bloom could e’en outvie 
Her clime's rich sunset’s gorgeous dye; 


And now her rapture, changed to fears, 

Her eyes' sweet lustre, dimmed with tears— 
Alas! one moment can destroy 
The fragile links of human joy! 

Morn saw her happy—buoyant—gay : 

Noon came—her bliss had pass'd away. 

It brought the fatal scroll to tell, 

That he, her husband, lov'd so well, 

Lay wounded on the battle plain, 

Without her voice to soothe his pain. 
Uncow’d by fear of warfare’s strife, 

She only felt she was his wife !— 

That, let or weal or woe betide, 

Her place was by her Guido’s side. 

But first that holy man she sought, 

Whose precepts sage her childhood taught. 
To ask a blessing and a prayer, 

And to his gentle pious care 
Her fair and treasur’d hoy confide; 

Implore his youthful steps to guide, 

Should fate decree the kiss, which now 
She prints upon his baby brow, 

The last—and he he doom'd to know 
The lonely orphan’s bitter woe! 

The trust accepted—blessing breathed 
lanthe’s clasping arms enwreath’d 
Around her precious child once more. 

She rushes from the convent door 1 


The White Ant. —(From a Coirespon- 
dent.)—Although numerous plans have been 
suggested from time to time for preventing 
the ruinous devastations committed by these 
destructive insects, yet not one of them has 
as yet been found to answer the purpose de¬ 
sired. It is bard to be credited, hut it is a 
well authenticated fact, that a colony of ter¬ 
mites yrill, in the course of a very few months, 
erforate and sap massive beams of Said tim¬ 
er (which latter is as hard as our English 
oak), and so effectually corrode it, that when 
removed, it shall, as to the interior, precisely 
resemble the cellular face of a honeycomb. 
■And the inmates of bungalows in India are 
Continually liable, without suspecting it, to 
have their houses suddenly fall about their 
ears. Recently, however, a gentleman in the 
indigo trade, residing at Ayrinchur, has dis¬ 
covered that the bamboo poles which arc 
used as fulcra in the constructions of his out¬ 
houses, have not been visited by the white 
ant, and he can account for it only upon the 
principle, that the mud of which the above 
buildings are composed, was chiefly collect¬ 
ed from the tumuli raised by these emmets. 
These tumuli are turriform, and their apices 
culminate, he observes, some of them as high 
as 0 feet above the level of the plain, and 
quite deface the appearance of the country 
where they predominate. The terrene mat¬ 
ter of which they are constituted resembles a 
strong cohesive cement, produced by the 
stringent action of the formic juices, which 
are judiciously mixed up by these skilful 


architects with the separate atoms of earth 
they individually collect to integrate the whole 
mass, in the act of raising the above ingeni¬ 
ous superstructures. "When these aspiring 
columns are once abandoned by a colony, 
none other will, as if operated upon by an 
instinctive repugnance to the dwellings, suc¬ 
ceed to them; and, if the mud which is em¬ 
ployed in the edification of huts and out¬ 
houses, were sufficiently combined with the 
earth taken from the tumuli of the termites, 
the same would, there can be no doubt, prove 
free from the intrusion of these destructive 
annoyances.— Times . 

IIee Majesty's Theatre. —The negotia¬ 
tion in reference to the lesseeship of Her 
Majesty's Theatre were, says the Standard, 
on Friday the 22nd brought to a close. Mr. 
Lumley, the solicitor, who is well known to 
the subscribers and a very large portion of the 
patrons of the establishment as a gentleman 
of the greatest activity, and as having stood 
in the capacity of treasurer to the theatre for 
several years as the representative of several 
parties with whom the late Monsieur La- 
porte was associated in his connection there¬ 
with, is the lessee for the ensuing season, at 
an increased rental upon that hitherto paid. 
Laporte had latterly paid the sum of 12,0001. 
but Mr. Lumley is to pay 14,0001.. with the 
expectation that some difficulties arising out 
of Mr. Chambers' affairs may be arranged, 
when there cannot longer be any obstacle to 
the purchase of the theatre. 
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SEVERE STORM IN SCOTLAND. 


Early on Thursday morning Oct. 5th, a 
tremendous gale, with copious rain, sprung up 
from the east and continued to blow during 
the whole day, increasing in fury as night ap¬ 
proached. The greatest fears were entertain¬ 
ed for the safety of the vessels in the Frith. 
Fortunately the few vessels in the roadstead 
at Leith, were either enabled to make the liar- 
bom attidehour, orfonnd shelter under Inch- 
keith, and we are happy to learn that little 
damage has been done, except washing away 
the stages which were erected for the work¬ 
men employed in extending the pier. Such, 
however, was the violence of the gale, that 
one of the London schooners, lying between 
the drawbridges, in the old harbour, dragged 
the large stone and ring to which she was 
moored, entirely out of the ground. The 
most powerful steam-vessels were unable to 
resist the fury of the hurricane. The Ade¬ 
laide, from London, which arrived off Leith 
harbour during the day, finding it impossible 
to land her passengers, bad to anchoi in the 
roads; but the gale increasing, and finding 
that her anchors would not hold, she slipped, 
and took shelter in St. Margaret's Hope. She 
returned to Oran ton on Wednesday morning, 
when she landed her passengers, and, in the 
afternoon, got safe into Leith haibour. A 
small steamer, bound to Fife, on Tuesday 
afternoon, with a number of passengers, on 
reaching the Fife side, found it impossible to 
land them, and returned to Leith in the even¬ 
ing. Various boats, ylviug between Leith, 
Newhaven, Stirling, Inverkcithing, Fife, and 
other ports on both sides of the Firth, were 
unable to perform their usual trips. A small 
steamer belonging to Berwick had her paddles 
broken, and other parts of her so much in¬ 
jured, that, she was towed into Leith on Wed¬ 
nesday afternoon to undergo repairs. 

At (Iranton the scene was terrific. The 
steamers which should have sailed m the morn¬ 
ing for Aberdeen and other ports beyond the 
Firth, as well as those for Stilling, found it 
impossible to encounter the gale. One with 
passengers for the Stirling races ventured out 
about midday. A small steamer, intended, 
we believe, to run between Newhaven and 
Stirling during the race days, was observed 
in sad distress.^ A pilot boat put oil' to her 
relief, when it wus discovered that her fires 
were drowned out, and her hold nearly filled 
with water; at great risk she was towed into 
Granton, where she lies a partial wreck. The 
Forth steamer left Stirling at five in theafler- 
noon, but did not reach Granton till five on 
Wednesday morning, having been compelled 
to take shelter during the night above Queens- 
ferry. At Granton pier two sloops sunk ; one 
the Peggy, oflnveikeithing, laden withstones, 
the other, the Polton, of St. David’s, with 
coal. The latter, however, was so far light¬ 
ened in the course of Wednesday afternoon, 
as to be floated, but the other lies in a help¬ 


less state. Tuesday night the waves dashed 
with the utmost violence over the tops of the 
warehouses at Grariton-pier; 13 feet or more 
of the outer portion of the pier was carried 
away, and the strong iron and wooden frame¬ 
work oil the eastern side, on which the diving 
bell rested, was demolished, and the bell, 
weighing five tons, precipated at the bottom, 
where it now lies at a depth of 16 feet at low 
water. Along with this framework several 
large cranes were also washed away, the strong 
wooden beams of which were found on Wed¬ 
nesday morning at a distance from the pier, 
firmly imbedded in the sand, and covered by 
heaps of seaweed which had been cast ashore. 
The iron railway used for conveying stones 
to the end of the pier was in many places 
riven to pieces. 

About a quarter before 9 o'clock a. m., a 
sloop, supposed to he from Alloa or Clack¬ 
mannan, and laden with coal, upset and in¬ 
stantly went down nfirh Borrowstonness, the 
wind blowing a gale from the east. A boat 
which went out could see nothing of the crew, 
but saw that the sloop's boat had gone down 
with her. A brewer s half-hogsheud came 
ashore from her, marked 2,172. Nelson,West- 
barns. Part of the topmast was seen above 
water after she went down. The boat that 
went out from this, was manned by James 
Ilettan, pilot, alone; all others refusing to ac¬ 
company him, as the gale continued ; but he 
persevered, and within half an hour after the 
accident happened he was at the wreck, but 
the crew had gone down with the vessel. 
Bettan’s generous courage deserves reward ; 
lie has a family looking up to him for their 
daily bread. 

Sagacity or a Cat. —One evening a short 
time ago, says the Stockport Advertiser, a wor ■ 
thy neighbour, who keeps a shop in Little 
Underbank, was much surprised at the con¬ 
duct of his cat. lie was standing in his shop, 
when pussy put her paw on his trousers and 
endeavoured to pull him towards the cellar, 
leading out of the shop. He took no notice at 
first, but this she repeated three times, and in 
order to see what could be the cause of her 
thus troubling him, he took her into his arms 
and carried her into the cellar, where he kept 
a large quantity of leather. Pussy immedi¬ 
ately sprang from him, and jumping upon a 
piece of leather, began to look underneath it 
as in search of something. Her master raised 
the leather, and he there found a boy of 12 
or 14 years of age concealed under it. On 
bringing the young rascal from his hiding 
place, he naturally aBked him what he was 
doing there. The reply was, that he had not 
money to pay for a lodging, and thought he 
would stay there till morning. The worthy 
shopkeeper made him remember that a fea¬ 
ther bed was preferable to a leather one, by 
inflicting summary punishment on the of¬ 
fender. Thus the sagacity of this famous cat 
most probably saved the premises from being 
robbed and it* master perhaps murdered. 
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AWFUL CONFLAGRATION 

OF THE 

TOWER OF LONDON, 


An event which will be long remembered in 
the annals of English history, and which may 
be regarded in every respect as a truly na¬ 
tional calamity, visited the metropolis on 
Saturday night last—viz., the entire destruc¬ 
tion, together with its contents, of that mag¬ 
nificent building, forming so prominent a 
feature in the far-famed Tou-er of London, 
denominated “ The Grand Storehouse and 
Small Armoury," containing, in addition to 
an almost innumerable quantity of trophies, 
and other evidences of British glory, no less 
a number than 200,000 stand of arms, &e. 

In order that an adequate idea may he 
formed of the extent of this serious loss to 
the country, it may be as well to lay before 
our readers an accurate description of the 
buildings destroyed, taken from authentic 
records, before entering into any of the facts 
connected with it. 

The Grand Store-house is north of the 
White Tower, a fine building of brick and 
hewn stone; it extends in length 'Mo feet, 
and is (10 feet broad ; it was commenced by 
James II. and finished by William 111. On 
the first floor of this edifice is that magnifi¬ 
cent room called the Small Armoury. On 
the south side of this structure is a stately 
door-case, adorned with four columns, an 
entablature, and a triangular pediment of 
the Doric order. Under the pediment are 
the queen's arms, with enrichments of trophy 
work, by the celebrated artist (ribbons. At 
tile west end of this building is situate the 
church, founded by Edward 111., and dedi¬ 
cated to St. Peter in chains, in which are do 
posited the remains of many noble and some 
royal personages, executed within the Tower 
or on the hill, and buried here in obscurity. 
On the east of this building is situate the 
newly-erected Jewel lower, in which the 
regalia and ail the Crown jewels are kept. 

The conflagration, which exceeded in 
grandeur even the great fire at the House of 
Commons or the lloyal Exchange, caused 
the greatest consternation throughout the 
entire metropolis, and from the commanding 
situation of Tower-hill, many thousand per¬ 
sons had an opportunity of witnessing the 
progress of the devouring element. From 
the great excitement and confusion which it 
may naturally be expected such au event oc¬ 
casioned, it was impossible that on Saturday 
night anything but a mere outline of par- 
tieulars could be obtained. The following, 
however, being the result of diligent research 


in every quarter, and from information de¬ 
rived from the very highest authority, cannot 
fail of being as accurate as circumstances will 
admit of.— 

The first outbreak of the fire took place 
precisely at half-past 10 o’clock, at which time 
the attention of the sentinel on duty on the 
T.crrace, near the Jewel-othce, was attracted 
to what appeared to he a glimmering light 
under whut is termed “the Hound Table," 
or cupola of the Hound Tower, which is de¬ 
tached from the Armoury on the north side, 
facing the Trinity-house, Tower-hill, and 
eastwai cl to the grand staircase leading to the 
Small Armoury. In the. first instance the 
sentinel took no notice of it, but shortly after 
observing that it. became stronger, and being 
convinced that something was wiong, he filed 
his musket to give an ahum, and in a few 
minutes the whole of the ollicers turned out, 
and the entire battalion of Scots Fusilier 
Guards, quartered in the Old Mill Barracks, 
mustered to the sound of the rappel. The 
flames iri a few minutes biust ford) from the 
windows of the Hound Tower with fearlul 
violence. To describe the excitement which 
prevailed, not only amongst the milit.uy, but 
the civil lesidcnts of the fortress, would in¬ 
deed he un act of supererogation. Sullice it 
to say, the instunt the drums heat the aim in, 
the whole of the troops, several hundred in 
number, were seen rushing out of then quar¬ 
ters in all directions, many in a state almost 
of nudity. The moment Colonel Auckland 
Eden, the officer commanding, was made ac¬ 
quainted with the nature of the alaim, he lost 
no time in despatching information to Major 
Elriuglon, the acting governor of the Tower 
in the absence of Colonel Gunvood, tlie de¬ 
puty lieutenant. lie then directed the soldiers 
to turn out the nine Tower engines and they 
were immediately brought to the spot to meet 
any emergency : for some time water could 
only be piovided for one, which was of little 
service owing to the extreme height of the 
Hound Tower and the difficulty of playing 
upon it. A few minutes after the alarm the 
flames were visible on Tower.-hill; informa¬ 
tion was conveyed to the various five-engine 
stations, and thousands of persons congre', 
gated. The first engine was from Allhullows 
Barking; three others followed from adjoin¬ 
ing parishes. The western gate was now 
completely barricaded, the officer in com¬ 
mand having received orders to admit no one. 
Other engines shortly arriving, the whole 
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were admitted, and at once nroceeded to the 
Broad walk fronting the White Tower and 
Small Armoury, taking up their positions 
facing ti»e grand entrance to the latter—pre¬ 
viously bioken open — although no danger 
was then apprehended, the fire being con¬ 
fined to the Round Tower which was burning 
with increased violence. The warders di¬ 
rected the firemen to the various sunken 
tanks; the hose was conveyed through the 
Grand Store-house below, up the grand stair¬ 
case, to the roof of the Armoury—then un¬ 
touched ; aided by the willing soldiery the 
engines were set to work. None could now 
tell how to gain access to the eloek tower 
und the roof; soon afterwards the hose of the 
engines was unable to reach the w'ater in the 
tanks. Numerous engines now arrived (some 
from the fire iu the Strand) accompanied by 
Mr. Braid wood, lly 11 o'clock tlic Round 
Tower was completely destroyed, and here 
it was expected the fire would have ended; 
but the Almonry roof next adjoining was 
discovered to be on fire : a general rush was 
now made by the soldiery to secure arms 
and other valuables, and water had to he ob¬ 
tained through the medium of engines near 
the river, Mackay and staple, engineers, 
carried the branches through the great Ar¬ 
moury, and, for nearly luif-an-hour played 
upon die ceiling wherever flumes appeared, 
and a large quantity giving way, the whole 
of the interior between ihc root and the ceil¬ 
ing was visibly on lire, thereby compelling 
them to moke their escape by the grand stair- 
ease, and almost instantaneously the entire 
ceiling gave way filling it witii smoke and 
tire. The flames now (1 111. 20m,) issued 
from all parts of the roof, upproachiiifttowards 
the Clock Tower in the eontie. Notwith¬ 
standing almost superhuman exertions, that 
magnificent edifice, the Armoury, was totally 
desires v The scene which presented itself 
"war ut once terrible and awfully magnificent. 
The Haines which shot up to a most uluriiiiug 
height, had so reddene 1 the horizon that it 
had attracted to the neighbourhood of l ower- 
hill countless multitudes, and 1 he lui id glut e 
which the devastating element shed around 
and upon the various eraftstatiquedinUiorivci 
was picturesque undappalling iu the extreme. 
Crowds of people stilf continued pouring m 
to Tower-lull from every avenue leading to 
it, and several times it was feared and truly, 
perhaps, that an assault would be made by 
the populace on the Tower gates; and hut lor 
the stiong bodies of troops stationed there, and 
the arriv al of numerous bodies of the city and 
metropolitan police. The §riea of persons 
anxious for admission, whose friends lesidea 
in the Tower, were incessant, and several 


conflicts took place. . 

Major lilrington, this state of things con¬ 
tinuing, sent for a reinforcement; a bat¬ 
talion of the Scotch Fusiliers Guards, -100 
strong, arrived at half past one to the great 


relief of those on duty. The gongs of the 
large floating engine of the fire brigade an¬ 
nounced their respective arrivals, and great¬ 
ly added to the general din and confusion. 
Moored along side Trooper's-gate, numbers 
of persons flocked to their assistance, but the 
w'ater having to pass through a distance of 700 
feet to oppose the mass of flume, their assis¬ 
tance was of but little avail. 

At twelve and a half, a.m., thp conflagra¬ 
tion hud extended through the floor of the 
small armoury into the lower compartment, 
occupied by the train of artillery und those 
splendid trophies of England's glory so well 
known to the public, and the greatest appre¬ 
hensions were entertained that every part of 
the Tower would he destroyed. Fire gushed 
forth from every window, and the heat was 
ao intense that the whole assumed the ap¬ 
pearance of a volcanic, irruption : it was im¬ 
possible for a human being to stand on the 
ltroad walk between the Armoury and the 
White Tower, ami some of the engines be¬ 
fore they could be removed, were considera¬ 
bly blunt. At one o’clock the whole of the 
Clock Tower, which had tottered for some 
time, and a great mass of the roof with some 
poll ion ot the upper heavy stonework of the 
building fell in with a crash like the tiring of 
heavy artillery. The flames now shot higher 
and higher, sending forth a livid hue, fit com¬ 
panion for Dante’s inferno, blown over in the 
direction of the White Tower. It is curious 
to remark that the vane on the top of the 
cupola of the Clock Tower, notwithstanding 
the intense heat which it had sustained, kept 
its point to the north east, from the com¬ 
mencement till the tower fell. All attention 
was now directed to the White Tower and the 
church of .SI. Peter. The leaden water-pipes 
from the roof of the former were melted, and 
the window-fiames had already ignited, hut 
copious streams of water being well-directed 
against it, by the firemen, soldiers, At. was 
saved. The church owes its preservation to 
the commendable exertions of the officers and 
garrison. 

The Jewel Tower next attracted attention ; 
the wind having shitted and destruction 
appeared inevitable ; this reaching the ears of 
the governor, major Klringtnn, instantly 
directed the wardeis to break it open at all 
risks, to secure the tegalia and crown jewels, 
nnd bring them at once to him. This was 
effected by crow-bars. Mr. Swift, master of 
the Jewel'Tower, wheti sent for, only possess¬ 
ed the key of the outer room, the other va¬ 
luables being locked in by the Lord Chamber- 
lain. Entrance gatped, the strong iron bars 
that surrounded the diamonds presented new 
difficulties, which were however removed in 
twenty minutes; and now’, behold warders 
carrying crowns, sceptres and other valuables 
of royalty between groups of soldiers, police 
and firemen, and others from the Jewel 
Tower, to the governor's rcsideuce, situated 
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at the farthest extremity of the green, where 
they arrived without sustaining the slightest 
injury, aud the Jewel Tower by the most 
laudable exertion was saved. 

At two o'clock the fire was evidently at its 
greatest height; it was now reported that a 
large magazine was attached to the armoury 
and would certainly explode : the flames oc¬ 
casionally vomited forth burning embers of 
immense size, then subsiding, again repeated 
awful bellowings, until near three o’clock, 
when the fire so far abated as to enable the 
men with their engines to re-approach the 
buildings. Prior, however, to this taking 
place, a new cause of alarm arose in the Map 
Office, which contuins some very valuable 
maps, records, &c. catching fire. This, how¬ 
ever, was soon got under, and all the pro¬ 
perty placed in safety. Attention was now 
again directed to the main building, and 
copious streams of water poured into it in 
every direction, about five o’clock on Sunday 
morning all fear of the fire spreading further 
had ceased. Shortly before this a portion of 
the upper part of the round tower fell with 
fearful violence on to the roof of the barracks 
opposite the King's Head, which it drove in 
but without injuring any one. During the 
entire of Sunaay the centre of the building 
presented one mass of fire, though no danger 
was apprehended. Nothing remains but 
the walls, and the splendid piece of archi¬ 
tectural masonry at the summit of the build¬ 
ing, over the grand entrance, and they are 
in such a tottering condition that they are 
expected every moment to fall, and sentinels 
are stationed in order to prevent persons 
going within a prescribed distance. The 
only relic of glory that meets the'eye amidst 
this huge scene of desolation, is an immense 
anchor taken at Camperdown, which stood 
on the left of the grand staircase. 

Major Elriugton lias favored the public 
with further particulars, from which we ex¬ 
tract the following information :—The gal¬ 
lant Major states that Colonel Gurwood, the 
deputy lieutenant of the Tower, who ucts as 


Governor of the entire garrison, having oc¬ 
casion to leave England for France during 
Saturday}; at six o’clock that evening he 
assumed the post of Governor of the Tower 
of London. At half-past ten o’clock he was at 
his official residence, facing St.Peter’s Church, 
when he was alarmed by the beat of the 
drams of the troops, comprising a battalion of 
the Scots Fusilecr Guards and a company of 
artillery. The rolling of the drams had 
scarcely subsided when he was informed 
that the armoury was on fire; he instantly 
gave orders to Colonel Auckland Eden, 
who was the colonel in command of the 
troops, to employ the men as actively as pos¬ 
sible, &e. In the midst of the spreading 
flames, Colonel Davies of the Scots Fusileer 
Guards, rushed up the grand staircase, and 
with the assistance of nis servant, secured 
the belt and sword of his late Royal High¬ 
ness the Duke of York, and also the cele¬ 
brated Maltese gun, which was taken from 
Malta by the French in 1798, and subse¬ 
quently captured by Captain Foote with the 
Sensible frigate, &c. All apprehension having 
censed of the further spreading of the flames 
at four o’clock a.m. the Major thought it his 
duty to inform the Duke of Wellington of 
the lamentable event, aud despatched a mes¬ 
senger to Apsley-house, his Grace returned 
an answer expressive of his regret at so great 
a national calamity, and requested to be 
furnished with the particulars, and also to 
know if his presence would be required. 

Major Elringlon also states that the work¬ 
shops in question were closed about the same 
time as the gates of the annoury, five o’clock, 
and from inquiries he had caused to be made 
of the persons who were the last to leave, 
the buildings appeared perfectly safe. With 
respect to the origin of the fire, he thinks 
it was caused from the flues of the stoves. 

With regard to the amount or value of the 
property destroyed, it is impossible at the 
rresent time to give an adequate idea; it is, 
mwever, says ‘ the Times,’ generally suppos- 
" ed to exceed the sum of £1,000,000 sterling. 


M'Leod’s Acquittal. —This event, the 
latest political intelligence of importance 
during the month, has secured peace to Eng¬ 
land and America, and probably to the whole 
world. 

The Capture op Canton. —This achieve¬ 
ment, the news of which reached England 
about the 8t,h of October, is one amongst not 
the least glorious of the dqpds of British valor. 
We had fully expected such a result, though 
not so rapidly decisive and secure a blow. 
SPAIN. 

Murderous attack by the Chruiinos upon the 
Queen in her own Palace. 

The long threatened invasion exploded 
here in one night: about 1500 men attempted 
to possess themselves of the Palace and carry 


off the Queen and her sister. They effected 
an entrance, but were resisted by a small 
body of Ilalberderos (only 18 in number) 
until the noise of musquetvy brought their 
comrades, troops of the line and National 
Guards to their assisance. After sharp fight¬ 
ing they were expelled, and retreated outside 
the city at 1 o’clock, to theCompo del Moro ; 
generals Concha and Leon, brigadier Ful- 
gario and others were taken prisoners, whilst 
veral hundred men surrendered to Espataro 
in the morning. 

Her Majesty appeared at the balcony and 
was received with the wannest vivas: four 
lmlberderos were killed, and twelve wounded. 
The Queen and her sister bore the alarm ad¬ 
mirably. A muske tball entered the room 
in which they were during the conflict. 
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LINES 

OCCASIONED nr THE LAMENTED DEATH OF THE RIGHT HON. 
LADY GERTRUDE FITZPATRICK. 


By Edward Daniell, Esa. 

I knew her in the vigor of her days, 

When life was redolent with bliss ;—when joy 
Upon her radiant pathway brightly beam’d 
And God’s own glory settled on her head. 

When all was calm and gentle as the breeze, 

Which fans the leaflet on a summer’s night; * 

Or still, as is the deep and darksome sea. 

When Alcyone hovers round her young, 

And dips her pinions in its fitful wave. 

She walked amid the blessings of her kind 
Diffusing light and love. The widow’s sighs 
Which rend the stricken heart;—the orphan’s tears 
And the pale form of destitution’s self. 

With all the haggard train of starving want, 

Ceas’d at her blessed approach. The magic wand, 

Of universal Love, 'twas here to wield, 

Transforming tears to smiles,—and care to joy. 

Then holy Charity trod side by side, 

And, hand in hand, uncrippled in her walk 
By forms,—by fashions,—bigotry or pride ; e 

A plenteous horn held in her fair right palm, ” 

Whence bounties sprang exhaust less,—rushing forth 
A hallow’d stream refreshing all,—and free 
As is the breath of zephyr,—blessing and blest! 

Deeds like hers hung on the charmed air, 

-- Balsamic, as the odour shed around, 

By scatter’d flow’rets crush’d beneath the tread. 

Of some fair bridal train, or as the incense 
When it rides to Heaven in curls of rich perfume. 

Yes ! the bright actions of her angel life. 

Shine on the darkness of a selfish world, 

Like brilliant gems within the cavern’s mouth 
Or as the lucid worm, whose jewell’d light. 

Studs the black wing of Erebus, and hangs 
Upon the ebon brow of night; her beams 
So soft, so placid, and so sweet, that earth 
Upon its wide domain, can peer it not. 

But why yon nodding plumes,— that mournful throng, 

, Yon sabled solitary horse *—the measured march, 

Of tenantry ;—the crowd which hems the way ? 

Why gush the streamlets from those burning eyes ? 

And why do bosoms heave convulsively, 

* At her Ladyship's Funeral her favorite horse clad in mourning; followed the hearse. 
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With sobs and sighs,—which ever and anon. 

Like prison’d winds, do five the harass’d chest, 

And pass away in deep and heavy moans 1 

Know in that confine nests the scathed form 
* Of her ;— bo loving and helov’d i —who late 
*/As doth the stately Oak, in her own woods) 

Stood nobly in her pride ; and like the Oak 
Extending arms of kind protection round 
Her lov’d domain. Death on his pale, pale horse. 
Caparison'd with terrors all his own, 

Hush’d from his dark abode;—he sought the halls, 

Where Innocence and Virtue lov’d to dwell 
Effulgent in their Gertrude’s breast -—she crown'd, 

With the soft sunshine of a Sister’s smiles. 

Arm’d with his iron mandate,— none can brave, 

Death still’d the pulses of her gentle heart, 

And snapt in twain the silv’ry cord of life ! 

Now drooping by her solitarj' bier 
Weep the pale forms of Charity and Love 
While Virtue bending from hti home in Heaven 
Shiieks to behold the dark and narrow bed 
Of her,—she cradled from the dawn of life ; 

Then from her dewy eye drops down a tear 
Which only angels shed,—a tear so sweet, 

So full of pity,— jet of holy light, 

That its soft ray touch’d ev’ry mourning heart, 

Fill'd every soul with peace,—and bade each tongue, 

Lisp hymns of praise—seraphic songs of joy. 

W hat 1 though the mortal dust ri turns airam, 

To mix and mingle with its mother earth, 

And the dank grave-woime> re\cl ui their prey. 

Fretting each form,—and marring beauty’s self; 

Yet shall the spmt from its thraldom free. 

Bask in the fulness of eternal light, 

In floods of gloiy,— radiant with bliss, 

Oui fiames shall witliei, and our flesh dissolve ; 
foimeMons cease,—and nature droop and die, 

But the blight essence of Eternal Mind, 

]jives midst the crumbling wreck.—though years may roll 
And Time’s unsparing hand all i cstige sweep, 

Of human greatness—or of human pride ; 

Though earth dissolve, and the cerulean arch, 

Be wrap’d as is a scroll ;—though sun and moon 
And stars— the wandering orbs of heaven 
Which garnish out the light;—diop from their spheres, 
And into chaos sink, —yet Gob proclaims 
“ That holy virtue never shall expire.” 
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THE QUEEN’S GAZETTE. 

GOD SAVE THE QUEEN, HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, AND THE 
PRINCESS ROVAI.—HER ROYAL HIGHNESS ADELAIDE MARTA LOUISA. 


October 1. (Windsor.) The weather being 
unfavorable, Her Majesty did not, leave the 
Castle. II. R. 11. Prince Albert shot for an 
hour in the Home Park, instead of pheasant 
shooting in the preserves in the Great Park, 
owing to the weather. At three o'clock If.Jt.H. 
the Duchess of Kent arrived from Woolwich, 
on a visit to her illustrious daughter. 

Her Royal Highness’s suite consisting of Col, 
Wylde, C.ipt. Pram.is Seymour and attendants, 
arrived at S\ oolwieh, alter a passage of L5 hours, 
having left Ostend at 11 r. m. on the Thursday. 

His Excellency Chekili Kllendi, Turkish 
ambassador at this Com t, left London fot Pans. 
Food Kllemli, first Secretary of the Embassy, 
is /no Ifni. Charge d'Allanes, at the English 
Court, from the Sublime Court. 

2. Her Majesty and II.R.ll. the Pnrhess of 
Kent, walked a < onsuh ralde time on the Ter¬ 
race. In the alteinoon 11.1!. 11. Prime Albert 
drove Her Map ■•ty m tile Patk, in a pom phae- 
tnn, aei ompaniod hv me Royal l)m ness. 

Tile Earls Dehiwai re ami oer-ey took their 
departure. 

;S. ’J'lie Court attended Divine service in the 
private i Impel in the afternoon. The sei vice 
was pc fumed by tin Holt, and Rev. Southwell 
Keppel 

I. Her Majesty and II. 15. II. Prince Albert 
divve to Adelaide Lodge m a pony phaeton, 
and 11. It. 11. the Duchess of Kent ulu-nvards 
aei ompaincd her ilhisii ions daughter in a drive 
thrmigli the Puik.s. 

The Piinec.ss Royal was taken her usual 
airing. 

The Don. and Rev. Ed. Southwell Keppel, 
took his departure. 

II. R.ll. the DucKss of Gloucester attended 
by Ladv G. Eathurst, and ILK.LI. Prince Hesse 
Plnlippsthal, .ittemled by Kir Andrew Barnard 
and Sir David Davies, left Sudbury llall, the 
residence of Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, 
for town ; Tier Royal Highness and the Prince 
came by the Birmingham railway at the ter¬ 
minus in Euston-sipiare. II.R.ll. attended by 
her Lady in Waiting, and Kir A. Barnard, pro¬ 
ceeded to her residence Gloia ester-house, Pic¬ 
cadilly, and H.S.ll. Prince Ernest proceeded 
to Marlborough-house, the residente of Her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager. 

5. II. 15.11. the Duchess of Kent, attended by 
Lady A. M- Dawson, left for London, and re¬ 
turned m the evening. 

Her Majesty and 11.R.TL Prince Albeit drove 
in a pony phaeton to Adelaide Cottage. 

The Princess Royal was taken her usual air- 

Q 2—(COURT MAGAZINE)-NOVEMBER, 


iug. Her Majesty, and HALIL Prince Albert 
driving, left the Castle in a pony phaeton. 

II.ILH. enjoyed the sport of pheasant shoot¬ 
ing m the Great Park, near Sandgato. 

0. Her Majesty held a Privy Council at half- 
past 12 p.m., attended by ILK. II. Prince Al¬ 
bert. The Lord President, the Lord Privy 
Seal, the First Lord of the Treasury, the Se¬ 
cretary of State, the Lord Steward, Loid Cham¬ 
berlain, and Master of the Horse. A Royal 
Commission was ordered to be issued for pro¬ 
roguing Parliament until the 11th of Nov. 

The Earls and Countesses de Grey and 
Covvper, anived on a visit to Iter Majesty, also 
Kir Clias. Bagot, who kissed hands on his ap¬ 
pointment ns Governor of Canada. 

Her Majesty and II.ILH. Prince Albert first 
drove to Adelaide Lodge, tln-n round the Park. 

The Princess Royal was taken her usual 
airing. 

7. Her Majesty and II.R.ll. Prince Albert 
took their usual eatly drive in a pony phaeton. 
II.R.ll. afterwards passed some time shooiing 
at tin? Flemish farm. In the alternoon her 
Majesty and II.R.ll. Piince Albert left in a 
pony phaeton, H R.H. diiving. The Royal 
cortege pas .ed through the Long TValk into the. 
Great Patk and Finest drive. 

His Excellency Kir C. Bagot took his depar¬ 
ture for town. 

Kail .lenityn arrived on a visit to her Ma¬ 
jesty. 

S. Her Majesty and II.R.ll. Prince Albert 
drov e to Adelaide Cottage, anil afterwards walk¬ 
ed on tile Terrace. 

The PrincssK Royal was taken her usual 
airing. The Royal party left the Castle in the 
afternoon, Her Majesty aiulH.ILIl. iu apony 
phaeton, the Prince driving. 

Lady Charles Duntlas succeeded Lady Anne 
Maria Dawson as Lady in Waiting upon 
II.R.ll. the Duchess of Kent. 

1). Her Majesty and II.R.ll. Prince Albert 
visited Adelaide Lodge, took their accustomed 
drive in the Park, attended by their usual suite. 
The Princess Royal took an airing. 

The Judge Advocate had an audience of her 
Majesty. 

Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington ar¬ 
rived on a visit to her Majesty. Sir James 
Clark and Dr. LocOck came and passed the 
night at the Castle. Sir James afterwards re¬ 
turned to town. 

Her Majesty ’s intended departure was post¬ 
poned. 

The Duchess and the Princess of Cambridge 
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arrived in town from their residence at Kew, 
Their R.H.'s visited the Duchess of Glouces¬ 
ter, and partook of a dfijeune. 

H.S.li. Prince Ernest of Hessc-PhilHpps- 
thal left town to pay a visit to their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cam¬ 
bridge. 

10. Dr. Locock continued at the Castle in at¬ 
tendance upon Her Majesty. II. II. H. the 
Duchess of Kent purposed being in town, but 
the order for the carriages was countermanded. 

Her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert did 
not join the Royal dinner party, 

11. Her Majesty took her usual airing in a 
pony phaeton, driven by H.JI.H. Prince Albert. 
H.lt.H., accompanied by his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, rode in the Great Park and had 
some excellent sport will* the Beagles. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, attended by 
Lady Charlotte Dundas, walked on the ten-ace. 

H.R.H. the PrincesR Royal had her usual 
airjng. Dr. Locock took Ids departure. 

Sir Janies Clark arrived in the evening. 

Their R.H’s. the Duke and Duchess ot Cam¬ 
bridge and the Princess Augusta of Cambridge 
arrived in town; the Duke visited 11.R.H. the 
Duchess of Gloucester, then returned to Kcw. 

12. Her Majesty and H.R. 11. Prince Albert 
did not leave the Castle owing to the unfavor¬ 
able state of the weather. Her Majesty bad sub¬ 
mitted to her inspection a most beautiful speci¬ 
men of Bisquelhiim, comprising a full-length 
portrait of H.R. H. the Duke of Sussex, and also 
a basket in imitation of “fine twiggins,” a pro¬ 
cess peculiar to that manufactory, with which 
her Majesty was most graciously pleaned to ex¬ 
press her approbation. 

The Marquis of Orntond succeeded Lord 
Byrop as Lord in Waiting;. Captain the Hon. 
Alexander Hood succeeded Sir Frederick Stovin 
as Groom in Waiting. 

Her Majesty's health was re-established. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester, attended 
by Lady Caroline l.egge, loft her residence, 
Glocester House, on a visit to the Earl and 
Countess of Mayo, at their residence, Bagtior. 

13. Iter Majesty and II.R.II. Prince Albert 
walked for some time during the morning on 
the terrace. The Princess Royal was taken her 
usual airing. At half-past 3 o'clock p.m. the 
Queen and the Prince left the Castle in a pony 
phaeton, his Royal Highness driving, and fol¬ 
lowed by the usual retinue. 

The Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch from 
Whitehall gardens, and the Right Hen. G. L. 
Dawson Darner arrived on a visit to her Ma¬ 
jesty. Lord Byron departed. 

14. Her Majesty and H.R.II. Prince Albert 
walked on the terrace a considerable time. 
Shortly afterwards the Prince, accompanied by 
the Duke of Buccleuch, enjoyed an hour's shoot¬ 
ing at Progmore. 

H.ll. II. the Princess Royal took her usual 
airing. 

H.R.H. Prince Albert drove her Majesty out 
in a pony phaeton, accompanied by H- R. II. 
the Duchess of Kent. 

15. Her Majesty and H. R. H. Prince Albert 
walked on the terrace, also H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Kent, attended by Lady Charlotte Dundas. 
H-R.H. Prince Albert afterwards rode on horse- 
hack to die Grqpt Park, Where the party attend¬ 


ing had a run with the Beagles. H.R.H. and 
her Majesty left the Castle for an airing in a 
pony phaeton, H.R.H. driving. Their graces 
the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, and the 
Right lion. G. L. Dawson Darner took their de¬ 
parture. 

16. Her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert 
did Mr. Moon the honor of inspecting a valuable 
ring of brilliants, presented to him by bis Im¬ 
perial Majesty the Emperor of all the llussias, 
as ,i mark of high consideration of their Impe¬ 
rial Majesties for his liberality and talent in 
promoting the fine arts. H.S.II. Prince Ernest 
of Hesse Philippstlial left Marlborough House 
to visit their R.H’s. the Duchess and Princess 
Augusta ot Cambridge. Viscount and Viscount¬ 
ess Jocelyn, and Col. Sir George Cowper, Bait., 
arrived on a visit to the Quo. n. 

17. Her Majesty and H.ll.H. Prince Albert, 
TI.R.II. the Duchess of Kent, and die Royal 
household, attended Divine service in the Pri¬ 
vate Chapel.—The Rev. Isaac Gossett officiated. 
Her Majesty appeared in excellent health. 

18. Her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Vlhert 
enjoyed for some time their usual walk on the 
Terrace; afterwards II.R.H. went to Norfolk 
farm and spent the forenoon in shooting. Her 
Majesty, we are, happy to say, is in excellent 
health; and after dining with her illustrious 
guests and suite did not retire till after ten 
o’clock. 

Her Majesty and H.R.H. were pleased to in¬ 
spect the last full-length portrait of the Military 
Duke of Lucca, submitted by Mr. Moon. 

Tlic Viscount and Viscountess Joseclyn left. 

1I.S.TI. Prince Ernest of Hesse Phihppslhal 
returned to Marlborough House. 

1!). Her Majesty and II. R. II. Prince Albert 
armed at Buckingham Palace at four o’ctoik, 
escorted by a party of Hussars, from Windsor 
Castle. The Equerries in V\ aitmg, Lord ('hgrles 
Wellesley, Clerk in Marshall, and Colonel Bou- 
verie, Equerry to the Prince, followed in a 
chariot and four. H.R.H. the Princess Royal 
and her attendants and the Royal suite, includ¬ 
ing the Dowager Lady Lyttleten, Hen. Misses 
Paget and Alison, Bnvoness I.eli/cn, Marquis of 
Ormond, Hon. C. A. Murray, Hon. Captain 
Ilood, and Captain Francis Seymour. 

Her Majesty ami H.R. II. were received at 
Buckingham Palace by the Lord Stew H, the 
Lord Chamberlain, the Master of the Horse, 
and Lord George Lennox, Lord in Waiting on 
the Prince. 

The Royal Standard was hoisted on the 
Marble Arch. 

H.R II. the Duchess of Kent, attended by 
Lady Charlotte Dundas, visited the Queen. 

Her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert took 
an airing in an open carriage in the Parks. The 
Royal Coldstream band attended at the Palace 
during the evening. 

H.R.H. the Duchess and Princess Augusta 
of Cambridge honored'Covent Garden Theatre 
with their presence, and returned afterwards to 
Kew. 

H.S.H. Prince Ernest of Hcase Pliilippsthal 
left Marlborough House for Kew. 

22. Her Mujesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert 
walked both in the fore and afternoon in the 
gardens of Buckingham Palace. His Royal 
Highness rode out afterwards on horseback 
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H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge visited 
H.K.H. Prince Albert. 

H. It, H. the Duchess of Glocester, attended 
by Lady Caroline Legg, arrived at Glocester 
House from Burned Lodge near Bogner, Sussex, 
the residence of the Karl and Countess Mayo. 

23. H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent visited Her 
Majesty and lf.ILH. Prince Albert; also H.S.H 
Pi intro Hesse Philippsthal. The band of the 2 ' 
regiment ol Life Guards attended during dinner*^ 

24. (Sunday.) Hoi Majesty and II.R.1I. Prince 
Albert attended divine service in Buckingham 
Palace. The lion, and Rev. Mr. Ivepjtel offi¬ 
ciated. 

11. It. II. the Duchess of Kent attended divine 
service in the Chapel Royal St. James’s. Prayers 
were read by the Rev. Mr. Uaden. 

25. Her Majesty and H.R.U. Prince Albert 
took nn airing in the Park.’’ H.Jt.H. the Duchess 
of Kent visited Her Majesty at Buckingham 
Palace. The luud of the 1st. Life Guards were 
in attendance* dining the evening. H.S.H. Prince 
Hesse Philippsthe.l visited the Duke and Duchess 
of Cambridge at their residence at Kew. 

2!i. H.K 11. the Duke of Cambridge visited 
H.li.ll. the Duchess of Gloucester at Gloucetser 
House, and then returned to Kew. 

27. II. it. H. The Duchess of Kent visited 
Her Majesty at Buckingham Palace. The band 
of the Grenadier Guards attended during dinner. 

28. All the necessary preparations for Her 
Majesty’s accouchement were in readiness. The 
interesting event may be hourly exported, (says 
the Court Circular !) or possibly, may not occur 
for u short time ; as, although, the Queen lias 
been rather indisposed the last day ni two, yet 
she has not considered it necessary to keep her 
room. Orders were given some days past lor 
summonses to he issued from the Home Office 
to the Archbishop ot Canterbury, Bishop of 
London, Lord Chancellor, and those Cabinet 
Ministers whose duty it is to be m attendance 
when a Birth, is expected. 

Sir 11. Peel's horses have been kept harnessed 
for the road two days and nights, m order that 
if any information should be received, the lit. 
Hon. Bart, may not be delayed one minute. 

lion. Miss Devcreux succeeded the Hon. Miss 
Paget, as Maid in Waning on the Queen. 

20. ller Majesty and H. It. 11. Prince Albert 
walked in the Gardens of Buckingham Palace. 
The bands of the 2d. Life Guaids and the 
Suits l’usileet Guards were in attendance dur¬ 
ing dinner. 

H.li.ll. Prince Edward ot Saxe Wcimer, laud¬ 
ed from the Bataviev from Rotterdam, and pro¬ 
ceeded to Marlborough house; afterwards left 
for Sudbury hall, on a visit to Her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager, and we are happy to state that 
the Catterhai affectum is now giving wuy, and 
her Majesty feels much better. 

Her Majesty the Queen was considerably 
better in health than for several days past. 

Lord P.llertboroufih had audience of Her Ma¬ 
jesty; aud kissed hands on being appointed 
Governor General of India. 

30. Her Majesty and H.R. IT. Prince Albert 
walked in the gardens of Buckingham Palace. 

The band of the 1st Life Guards was in attend¬ 
ance during the evening. Her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager is in most respects much the saute, 
though at one period of the night Her Majesty 
was much harrassed by Her cough. H. R. H. 


the Duke of Cambridge arrived in town from his 
residence at Kew, ana visited.the Duchesses of 
Kent and Gloucester. U.-S.H. Prince Ernest of 
Hesse Philippsthal went to Kew to visit their 
ILH’s. the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge. 

31. Her Majesty and H. R. H. Prince Albert 
and the Royal Household attended Divine Ser¬ 
vice in Buckingham Palace—the H«m. and Rev. 
Mr. Keppel, deputy clerk of the closet in waiting 
officiated. 

ATTENDANTS UPON HEX MAJESTY IN HER 
HIDES AND DRIVER 0. AT THE THEATRE 6. 

AT CHURCH v. AND VISITORS AT HER MA¬ 
JESTY’S TABLE d. 

Mr. G. E. Anson—la 2d 31a 16a 17a I8d 
20rf 24d 

Col. Bouverie—la 2a 4a 6a 9a lla 14a 20a 
Col. Arbuthnot —Id 
Dowager Lady Lyttleton—4a 6a 9a 14a 
Lady Anna Marin Dawson—2a 4a 
Hon. Matilda Paget— 2a 4a 20a 
Hon. Frederick Storm—2a ia)Gn 
Lord Charles Wellesley—2a 4a 6a 9a lla 20a 
Capt. Francis Seymour—2 a 
lion. Henrietta Anson—4a 9a 14a 20a 
Hon. Miss Paget— iiu 14a 
Earl of Jersey— 9a 27 d 
lion. C. A. Murray—J 4a 
Bight lion. Dawson Darner—14a 
Lady Charlotte Dundas—14a 20d 22d 24d 28d 
3 Orf 

Col. Richardson—]4d 

Duchess of Kent—2(W 22d 24d 25d 28d 30d 

Lord George Lennox— C20d 

Lord and Lady Lyttleton—20d 

Earl of Liverpool—22d 

Sir George Cowper—22d 

Earl of Erroll—23d 24d 

Earl Delawar—22d 2,‘!rf 24d 

Baron Stockniar—-22d 23d 24d 27d 28d 

Col. Wylde—27d 

Earl of Aberdeen—27d 


Locusts of Spain, war against .—An ex¬ 
traordinary Government circular, addressedto 
all the political chiefs of the kingdom, lately- 
appeared in the Guceta of Madrid, urging 
them to make wav against the langostas, or 
locusts, so destructive to the harvests of 
Spain. The chiefs were to assemble their 
Ayuntnmientos and the surrounding agri¬ 
cultural population, and to take the field 
against those destroyers in .September, with 
rakes, rollers, harrows, nets, fire, and every 
weapon that could avail for their extermina¬ 
tion. Precise and very excellent directions 
are given for proceeding in detail against the 
common enemy, and premiums are declared 
for captures, by the bushel, whether in embryo, 
grab, or winged insect. Tite political chiefs 
could not be better employed. Recently the 
entire corn crops of the province of Jaen, 
in Andalusia,.were-eaten up or broken into 
chaff by a descent of these locusts. But the 
plague does not cease there, for when these 
myriads have devoured everything, they die, 
and pntrifying in musses so infect the air, 
that serious local diseases are the conse¬ 
quence. ■ * 
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BIRTHS. 

Barton, the Lady of Charles C., 'esq., of a 
daughter; Dussrldorf, Sept. ‘27. 

Bnskervillo, Lady ol' Myuors, esq., W.P., ofa 
son; 21, Oiicen-squnro, Bath, Sept. 21. 

Bevan, Lady Agnctu, of a (laughter ; Trent 
Park, Sept. 28. 

Bowen, Mrs., of a son ; Budgewater. Oet. 28. 
Buller, Lady of James Wentworth, esq., of a 
son; Downes, Oet. 28. 

Campbell, Lady of Colonel, of a son; of 
Avisyard, Ayrshire, at Paris, Oet. 8. 

Coxe, Lady of Col. JJigbv, 25ih Bengal N.L, 
of n son ; Se]»t. .'10. 

Deaeotl, the Lady of James W., esq., ofa 
daughter; lllarkheath J’atk, Oet. ‘28. 

Eldcrlou, the Lady o! Ch,ules Merruk, esq., 
of a daughter; Abbey-plnec, JSt. John’s Mood, 
Oct. (i. 

Krringtnn, Mrs., of a daughter; Ilill-strcet, 
Berkeley-!square, (kt. ‘27. 

Evans, the wife of the Rev. T, Simpson, 
M. A., vicar of St. Leonard’s, Bhoredilelr, of a 
daughter , Sept. 22. 

Fauure, Lady of Captain, ofa dmghter; 
Mars ted Dcddmgton, Kent, Ou. 1:1. 

Freeman, the Lady ol \\ in. P. M tlliams, esq., 
of a son ; l’awley Court, Oet. 20. 

Fowncs, Ladv of Henry (leorge, esq., ofa son; 
11a terfordwest, Sept. 1, 

Gilbertson, Mis. Janies, of a sou ; Hertford, 
Sept. 2!i. 

Harbin, Lady of Peter Tail, esq., of a son ; 
Oct. 27. 

Harding, Lady of 15. Harding, esq., of a son ; 
York Terrace, Oct. 2:1. 

Hayward, the wife of J. Curtis, esq., of a 
daughter ; Quedgeley-hoiuie, Gloccxtcrshirc ; 
Sept. 29. 

Hepburn, Lady Buchan, of a son; Smenton, 
Oct. 2 k 

Hovvarili, the wife of Charles, esq , of a daugh¬ 
ter; Colemans, Lancashire, Oct. 30. 

Howard, Lady Howard de Walden, of a son ; 
Lisbon, Sept. 29. , 

Husking, Mrs. Wm., ofa son; Woburn- 
square; Oet. 18. 

Hicks, the wife of F. E., esq., ofa daughter ; 
7, Henrieita-street, Cavendish-square, Oet. 7. 

Kinsey, Lady of the Rev. Matthew, ot a 
daughter ; Boles Rectory, Salop. Sept. 24. 

Knohel, the wife of VV. E„ esq., of a son; 
Upper Btiker-stveet, Oet. 21. 

Liwranee, Mrs. Edward, of a daughter; 
Grove-terrace, Kentish-tovvn. Oet. 8. 

Lloyd, wits of Robert, esq., of a son ; Ches¬ 
ter-terrace, Regent Vpark, Oet. Id. 

Moore, wife of the llev. J. Walter, of a daugh¬ 
ter; Horelley, Ellesmere, Salop, Oct. 21. 

Milligan, wife of James, esq., of a son , Fins¬ 
bury Circus, Oct. 24. 


New, the wife of the Rev. F. T., of a son ; 
Chester-place, Regent's-park, Oct. Hi. 

O.-wcll, wife of the Rev. Henry Lloyd, of a 
daughter, at Cleohury. Mortimer, Oet 22. 

IVel, wd 1 of Wm. Peel, cm| , of a daughter; 
Paliaiix, Cannaithenshirc, Oet. 19. 

Pellv, the wde ol J. Henry, esq., ofa daugh¬ 
ter : k Eaton place, Oil 8. 

Phillips, wife of Lovett, esq., M.D., of a 
daughter; Torville, Tot quay. Oi t. 21. 

Phipps, Lady of Colonel, ol ,t soil and daugh¬ 
ter ; Oakland*., Tippcvrnv, Ou 2. 

Ryder, wife of the lion Frederick Dudley, 
of a son and hen ; (>i osv enoi -xqn.ue, Oi t 15. 

Stojnbi'd, Mis William, of a dan 'liter , Clus- 
(ei'-sipi.ii e, Oi t d 

Stuleh, the wile of YL I., esq , of a daugh¬ 
ter; 2, (ii.wer street. P-edloid-Mpiait. Oet. In. 

Stieet. w ile oi the Rev Bi njannn, nf a dangli- 
tei ; at (lie Vie.trage l pton, near C.amsboiough, 
Oet. 22. 

Svms, the wife of William, of a daughter; 
Old" Ford, Bow, Middle-ex, Oet. li. 

'J’alliot, Lady (’Inn lotto, of a daughter, in 
Belgrive-sqnaie ; Oil. b. 

Taylor, wife of J., esq., ofa daughter; Han¬ 
ot nr, Oet 1 1 

Toms, wile of lliehard, esq., of a soil , F.n- 
glcfiehl Oreen, Oet. 25. 

MARRIAGES. 

Alston, Harriet, second daughter of Rowland 
Alston, esq, of liohohury, m llie eoiuily of 
llertloid, to Thomas Neville Atldy, e-q , of 
Alin ns, in the enmity of Essex, by the Rev. 
Cl|,is. Rovde Ahily, Rector of Copersall, Essex; 
Oet. 19. ' 

Bangor, widow of Viscount Bangor, of Cas- 
tle-w.ird, eoimlv of Down, and second daugh¬ 
ter of the late, arid sister of the present, Lord 
Farnham, to Captain Nugent, .‘loth regiment, 
son of Andrew Nugent, esq., of Portslerry, 
comity Down, and nephew of the Viscount I)e 
\ eset, (Jet. 

Barrow, Elizabeth Sarah, daughter of the 
late John Bairow, esq., of Davies-street, Ber- 
ki ley-square, to the Rev. W. Rockett, R. A., 
Trimly College, Oxford; Oet, 19. 

Bernal, Matilda, eldest daughter of Ralph 
Bernal, esq. to George Long, esq. of Wiinpole 
Street, St. George’s, llanover-square ; Sept. 39. 

Bovill, Anna Maria, eldest daughter ol Ben¬ 
jamin Bovill, esq., to B. Bovill, esq., of East- 
hill, Wandsworth, by the Rev. C. Dclafosse, of 
A\ andsvvor'b : Del. 2. 

Bowen, Sarah Fenwick, only .child of Wm. 
Stralloeli Ilowen, esq., of Naseby Woolleys, 
Northamptonshire, mid grand-daughter and 
heiress ot the late Thomas Fenwick, esq., of 
Barron Hall, Lancashire, to Ed, Matthew, 2d 
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son of the late Ed. James, esq., of Jamaica ; 
at Naseby, Oct. (5. 

Birkrnyro, Isabella, only daughter ef the late 
Wm. Bu'kmyre, esq., Glasgow, to Oscar Leslie 
Stephens, esq., at Ml. Patients, by the Rev. Kir 
Witt. Dunbar, Bart.; Oct. la. 

Broth-rip, 1-bnniu, daughter of Edmund Bro- 
derip, esq., of Weymouth, to Walker Busiicld, 
esq., of .Miner-field, near Bingley, Yorkshire ; 
at Weymouth, by the Rev. J. Somerville Bro- 
drup, M.A., Oct. 11). 

Butler, Ann, widow of the late Gen. Butler, 
to Anthony Sliepty Greene, esq., at Brighton ; 
Oct. (i. 

Blind, Ursula l-’ranees, second daughter of 
Lieut -Uni. Bund, of Wick-house, Worcester, to 
the Rev. P. litll, incumbent ot Lye, Worces¬ 
tershire; at the Abbey Church, (ire.it Malvern, 
Oct. (i. 

Coihett, Caroline Albinii, daughter of the 
vein.ruble Ktuiitt Corbett, D.D., Arelideaeon ot 
York, to the Kev. George Campion Bcikeley, 
viear of Sonthnnnster, Esses.; Oct. 1!). 

(’ovingLon, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Grot go Covington, esq., of Missendeu Abbey 
to ('.plain Charles lleiny Best, of the lion. 
E.l.C. Madi as Artillery ; at Groat Misscnden, 
Oet. If) 

Crnnier, (’aniline Amelia, ygst. daughter of 
the late John Harvey Crmner, esq., of tin- Lie 
of Wight, to ( lias. Tiyhir, esq., jiui. ot Ken¬ 
sington; at St. P.ineras Sew Church, Oet. 1!). 

Denps, Ellen, .’id daughter of Sir George W. 
J)enps, 15 irt. and niece ot the late Earl of Pom- 
led, to the l{ev. Pi-edeni k llohertson, In the 
Ue\. J. ILue ; a! the iv.adi eee of the British 
Consul, at Geiii'vu, Oet li. 

Elliet, Eleanor, d-.ti-hter of Ja-nes -Elliot, 
esq., of M ooltlee, S-otb.nd, to the ii.iuin Pi.ei- 
int/ ; at Pranktiirt. 

Eustace, Katherine, daughter of Lieut.-Gen. 
Kit \\. Cornwallis Eustace, of Simdtord llall, 
Essex, to Unbelt King, esq., of Chester Street, 
(iiorveiior Place; at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, Sept. 2. 

Peiiton, Janet, 2d daughter of the late.lames 
l'eiitou, esq , of ]lamjisteail, to Sir Claudius 
Stephen Hunter, Bait., hv the lion, and 11 ev. 
Gerald M elleslev of Stralliiicldsaye, Moiti- 
nier, Bucks, Oil, 23. 

Fuller, Julianna Rebecca, only daughter of 
Lieut.-CJcn. Sir Joseph Puller, G.C.ll., to Hugh 
Hiinic Campbell, of Branhiiiout, Bari. M.P.; at 
fit. (lecnge’s, Hanover Square, Oct. !). 

Gousel, Mary, daughter of Daniel Gusset, 
esq,, formerly of Kdnumstou, to Stephen T. 
Walls, esq. , at Southampton, Oct. J. 

Grogan, Bonny, daughter of Col. Grogan, to 
Captain Edward Pole, 12th Lancers, son of Sir 
R. P. Pole; rit Dublin, Oct. 2. 

Heilland, Elizabeth, 2d daughter of the late 
Major Gotland, to John Robert, eldest son of 
Jehu Brown, esq., ot Norton ; at Colknk, Nor¬ 
folk, Oct. 11. 

Hill, Maria Dynek-y, eldest daughter of 
Richard Hill, esq., to Charles Baynes, esq. of 
the Madras Civil Service; at Micllcalstulic 
Lepit, in the county of Glamorgan, Oct. 20. 

Hopkinsori, Mary, eldest daughter of Wm. 
Hopkinsan, esq,, of Hamilton-}).tee, Nevv- 
Road, to Richard Catturns, esq., of Greenwich, 
and Mark Lane; Oct. 10. 


Howe, Eliza, ygst. daughter of the late Thou. 
Howe, esq., of Bomorit, to John Walker, esq., 
IH.D., of Baker-street, Portinan-squiire, by the 
Rev. VV, Ludlow, M. A., George-sircel, Ha¬ 
nover-square. 

lloyne, Mary Anri, 2d daughter of Josh, 
lloyne, esq., of Pordington-house, Dorchester, 
Dorset, to Lieut. Hu-hard Sweet Cole, Gtli regi¬ 
ment of foot, only son of Lieur.-Col. Cole, for¬ 
merly of the SIst regiment; Oet. 2. 

Humphreys, Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Humphreys, esq. of Upper Clapton, to Wm. 
Turner, esq., of the same place, by the Rev. Dr. 
Doclswortlt; Oet. 21. 

Jackson, Sarah B., of Boston, United Stales, 
to Josiqill llobhins, esq., surgeon, Wedneshurv, 
Statlordshu e ; at George’s Church, Liverpool, 
OlI. 11. 

Jackson, Marianne, 2d daughter of the late 
Captain 11. Melbourn Jackson. R.N., to the 
Rev. Richard Gee; at A blunts Langley, Herts, 
Sept. 30. 

Kennedy, Elizabeth, the 0th daughter of Bri¬ 
gadier Kennedy, C.B., commanding the llaj- 
pootsuu l-'ield Force, to tin; Rev. II. Pratt, 
A.M., chaplain Hon linst India Company's 
Service; at Nuseerahad, iq the Blast Indies, 
August 12. 

Leeks, Kilcna .Mary, daughter of Sam. Al- 
phonsa Leeks, esq., ol Great Coram Street, to 
George Matson Mood. esq. at St. George's, 
Bloomsbury; Sept. 30. 

Mary Anne, eldest daughter of George John¬ 
ston, esq., late of Carnarvon, North Wales, aiul 
Camdcn-place, Bath, to S. II. T. ll.iyne, esq., 
eldest son of Jonathan Hayne, esq. of Park- 
hill, Croydon, by the Hon. and llev. II. M. 

Y illers ; at St. George's Church, Bloomsbury, 
Oct. IS. 

Marsh,-11, Louisa Phillips, 3d daughter of 
Captain Sir John Mm,shall, C.1L, Gilhngham- 
lmu'.e. Kent, to George Black, esq., Captain in 
the Koval Canadian Kifles, by the ltev. Dr. 
Page; at Gillingham, Oet. 5. 

Middleton, Alin, widow of Boswell Middle- 
ton, esq., ol M'anstend, Essex, to John Reary, 
esq., of Meekleiihurgh-square ; Oet. (i. 

Mount, Hemietta Gipps, eldest daughter of 
M in. Mount, esq., to Henry John Gaunllett, 
esq., at All Saints, Canterbury, Oet. 0. 

Noble, Ann, widow ol‘ the late M'. Noble, 
esq., to the Rev. Thomas Chandler Cutties, 
15. D. and Vicar of Linton, Herefordshire ; at 
lloptonstall, Yorkshire, Oet. 19. 

North, Louisa Frederica, ygst. daughter of" 
the late llev. Charles Augustus North, Rector 
of Alverstoke, Hants, to John Samuel Bowles, 
esq., of Milton-hilk Berks, by the llev. Erskine 
Knullys , at Brighton, Oet. 21. 

Parkinson, Mary Hester, eldest daughter of 
the late J. W. Parkinson, esq., of Holton- 
square. to Charles Holman Warren, es<|„ of 
Mil vet toil, by the Rev. Henry Sweeting, at 
Dulvevton, Somerset; Oct. 4. 

Pani-idgc, Louisa French, only daughter of 
Rogtr Partridge, esq., of Queen Aun-street, to 
lieu y John Garratt, esq., of Welheck-street, by 
the Y cry Rev. the Ik-an of Chichester; Oct. 23., 

I'epper, Ann, only (laughter of George Pop-L 
per, esq., of Kew-green, Surrey, to Frauds R.s 
Heiiden, eqq., third son of the late Walter lleb- 
d(.-n, esq., of Stockwell, Surrey, by the Kev. Dr. 
Chisholm, Oct. 28. . v 
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Popham, Isabella Leyborne, ygst. daughter 
of General Popham, of Littlecott, to Robert 
Miller Mundy, esq., Royal Horse Artillery, by 
the Rev. J. L. Pophain; Oct. 16. 

Pustqn, Isabel, only child of the late Rev. 
George Poston, M.A. Rector of Luxden, Essex, 
to Ed. Nolan, esq., of Gloucester Villa, Re¬ 
gent’s Park; at St. Pancras Church, Oct. 12. 

Ryle, Caroline Elizabeth, ygst. daughter of 
J. Ryle, esq,, of llenbury, Cheshire, to the Rev. 
W. Courthopc, B. A., youngest son of the late 
G. Courthope, esq., of Whiligh, Sussex, by the 
Rev, J, It. Wood, M.A.; Oct. 29. 

Samler, Aune, eldest daughter of the late 
Richard Sarnler,esq., of East-hill, Wandsworth, 
Surrey, to Fernando Giachosa, H anoverian con¬ 
sul, by the Rev, Mr. Maule,at St. Mary’s Church, 
Dover, Oct. 18. 

Startin, Charlotte Anne, ygst. daughter of 
James Startin, esq., late of llarborne, Stafford¬ 
shire, to Charles Burr, esq., of Luton, Beds, by 
the Rev. Thomas Sikes, Rector of Puttenhain, 
Herts ; at St. Stephen’s, Finsbury, Oct. 20. 

Swan, Anne, daughter of the late Pevcival 
Swan, esq., of Baldwin’s Town, county of Wex¬ 
ford, to Captain E.N. Wilfard,Royal Artillery ; 
at Woolwich, Oct. 21. 

Symons, Catherine, eldest daughter of the 
late N. B. Symons, esq. of Conorcluird, to Mr. 
W, Rrockter, of Louneelly, near Stratton, 
Cornwall; Oct. 17. 

Tallap, Catherine, daughter of James Tallan, 
esq., of Dundalk, to Alex. Duncan, esq., Go¬ 
vernment Assistant Surveyor, at Ceylon. 

Teesdale, Henrietta, 3d. daughter of John 
Teesdalc, esq., of Russell-square, to Edmund, 
son of the Rev. G. F. Barlow, Rector of Burgh, 
Suffolk, by the Rev. Igaac Spencer, M.A., vicar 
of Acomb, Yorkshire, at Harrogate, Oct. 5. 

Thomson, Margaict Agnes, only daughter of 
Professor Thomson of the University of Glas¬ 
gow, to Dr. R. D. Thomson ; by the Rev. James 
Thomson of Eeeles, Oct. 13. 

Vesey, Jane, daughter of the late Rev. Ar¬ 
thur Vesey of Knapton, and niece of Viscount 
de Vesci, to Tfenry Barry Knock, rector of 
Hadleigh, and co-dean of Bucking. 

Wansey, Eliza, 2d. daughter of Geo. Wansey, 
esq., of Wariuirifeter, to J. Lindsay Travers, 
esq., of Clapham-park, Surrey, by the Rev. G. 
Armstrong, of Bristol; at Warminster, Oct. 16. 

Wilson, Jane Lydia, ygst daughter of the 
late John Seacroft Hall, near Leeds, to Win. 
“Spooner, esq., eldest son of Archdeacon 
Spooner, of Elmdcn, Warwickshire ; at Whit- 
kirk, Yorkshire, by the Venerable Archdeacon 
MusgrHve, Oct 6. 

Williams, Mary Ann, eldest daughter of 
Alex. Williama, esq. of Enfield House, Enfield, 
to Edward Lancaster, esq., by the Rev. Mr. Luck, 
A-M,; at Saint Bride's, Fleet Street, Oct 13. 

Woolsry, Mary Anne, eldest daughter of the 
latoThomas Woolsey, esq., Admiralty, to the 
Rev, Henry de Laval Willis, third son of the 
late Rev. Thomas G, Willis, LL.D. Rector of 
Kilmurry and Derry Galvin, diocese of Lime- 
kick, by the Rev. Wm. Jameson, M.A,; at Cas- 
ite Bellingham, Oct 16. 

Woollams, Anne, only daughter of the late 
#/ Wowllams, of Connaught-terrace, .to Samuel 
jMfittm Hubert, jun., by the Rev. J. Leigh 
fcpeocer.jatSt. Mary’s, Lambeth, Get. 16. 


DEATHS. 

Andrews, Edward, L.L.D., late Minister of 
Berresford Chapel, Walworth, aged 55. He 
retired to bed at eleven o’clock on Monday 
evening in perfect health, and expired at three 
o'clock on Tuesday morning. II is loss will be 
severely felt and deeply regretted by his nu¬ 
merous congregation and friends.—At the in¬ 
terment there were upwards of twenty mourn¬ 
ing coaches, and as many private carriages, 
and there could not have been fewer than 1000 
individuals present, in the Cemetery : died 19th 
Oct.; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Arnold, Janies Edward Gaunt, son of — Ar¬ 
nold, esq., of Stamford Villa, Fulham, aged 18, 
died ISthOct.; South Metropolitan Cemetety. 

Back, James Penn, esq., formerly of New 
Inn and Upper Berkeley street, and late of 
North Lodge, Ripon, Yorkshire; at Shirley, 
Hants, Sept. 30. 

Emily, the wife of William a Beckett, esq., 
Solicitor General of New South Wales’; at Syd¬ 
ney, June 1. 

Bennett, Kczia Mary, daughter of the Rev. 
Nicholas Bennett, of Queen’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, aged 20, died 3d Oet.; South Metro], o ■ 
lit ait Cemetery. 

llewicke, Mrs. A. L., sister of the Rev. C. J. 
Bewicke, at Hallaton-hall, Leicestershire, aged 
70; Oet. 21. 

Bettitigliani, John, esq., at his residence, 
Wellington-square, Cheltenham, aged 75 ; 
Oct. 21. 

Blair, Colonel, of Blair, Ayrshire, at Prince’# 
Street, Edinburgh; Oet. 21. 

Blunt, Mary, widow of Henry Blunt, esq.,of 
Chelsea, at Stre.ifliam, aged 76 ; Oct. 19. 

Bridges, Elizabeth, widow of the late John 
Bridges, esq., of St. Nicholas Court.; at Rams¬ 
gate, aged 77, Oet. 20. 

Butter, Thomas, esq., late of the Ordnance 
Office; at liisresidence Hast Wickham, aged 77, 
Oct 14. 

Burrowes, Lieut.-Col. Win. Nesbitt, late 17th 
Lancers; Oct. 3. 

C.iihcart, the Hon. and llev. Archibald Ha¬ 
milton, Rector of Motliley, Vicar of Hippal, 
and Prebend of York, at Bippal, near Ponte¬ 
fract, aged 77 ; Oct. 8. 

Carver, 3am., esq., at the residence of C. IT. 
Rowley, esq., at MyddleUm-house, Enliold, 
aged 85 ; Oct 8. 

Cooper, W. S., esq., of Hull, aged 58 ; Oet. 23. 

Cooper, Thomas, esq., at Lewes, many years 
a solicitor in that town, aged 52 ; Oct. 23. 

Cousens, Stephen, 3d. son of the late John 
Cousens, esq., of Prinstead Lodge, Sussex; in 
Maddox Street, Oct. 7. 

Cbarlewood, Sophia, Margaret, ygst. daugh¬ 
ter ot the Rev. Clias B. Cbarlewood, esq., of 
Oats Hill, county of Stafford, aged 25 ; Oct. 2. 

Christmas. John, esq., of Huntley-street, 
Bedibrd-square, aged 73; Oct, 1. 

Currie, 1 eginold Gore, eldest surviving son 
of the late Blackwood Gore Currie, esq., of 
Wimbledon, after a short illness; at Brighton, 
aged 7, Sept. 30. 

Dawson, Lieut. Clotworthy, R.N., eldest son 
of the late Admiral Dawson of Carrickfergus, 
Ireland; on his passage home from Mexico, 
Sept. 13. 

Debary, Rev. Peter, B. D., late Seninr of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, aged 77 ; Oct. 9. 
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Dawson, Betty, of “Walworth, widow of the 
lute Joseph Dawson, esq., of St. John's, Horse- 
lydown, aged 7 8; Oct. 1 6. 

Era, Richard,[Long Lane, Southwark,aged 45, 
died 29th Sept.; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Penning, Prances Eliza, wife of George 
Penning, nsq.; at Highbury, aged 38, Oct. 21. 

Fitzpatrick; Lady Gertrude, at Tanning 
Woods, Northamptonshire, after a short illness, 
to the inexpressible grief of oil her lelatives 
and friends; Sept. 30, 

French, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of James Moore 
French, esq., of Stockwcll, aged -19, died 4th 
Oct.; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Puller, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Joseph, G. C- H., ill 
Bryauston-square; Oct. l(i. 

Graham, Sarah Ann, 4th daughter of Win. 
Grahum ; at Abington, aged 17, Oct. 13. 

Gordon, the Right Hon. Lady William, at 
the Green Park-lodge, Piccadilly, aged 80 ; 
Sept. 29. 

Gower, the Rev. Granville Leveson, at St. 
Mabyn Rectory, Cornwall; Sept. 28. 

Gilbert, Mrs. Jane, at Merton-lodge, Merton, 
Surrey, the residence of her uncle, John Sa¬ 
muel Scliwcnek, esq.; Oct. 5. 

Guttcrcs, Louisa, daughter of M. Gutteres, 
esq., at Belmont, Sidmouth, aged 21; Oct 22. 

O'Grady, wife of the Hon. Walter O'Giady, 
of Stephens Green, and sister of the late Lord 
Massey; at Kingstown, Dublin, Oct. 2. 

llaliburton, Alex., esq., for many years a ma¬ 
gistrate for that county, at Whitley ; near Wigan, 
Jvmeashire, aged 74, Oct. 17. 

llall, Kev. John Robert, Rector of Batford, 
and Prebendary of Exeter; at Batsford, Gloces- 
turshire, aged 72, Oct. 1M, 

llumu'r, Mrs. Lucy Ann, Great Orinand- 
fitreet, aged 80, died (ith Oct. ; South Metropoli¬ 
tan Cemetery. 

Hawke,s, Mrs. Harriet, of Norwood, aged 47, 
died 19tli Sept.; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Head, Isabella, widow of John Head, esq., at 
Ipswich, aged 65 ; Oet. 19. 

Heymar, Captain, Paymaster of the 4th 
Light Dragoons, at Kirkee, India. 

Hodges, Win., esq., 15, Cumberland Ter¬ 
race ; Oct. 21. 

llollingworth, Marian, daughter of Archdea¬ 
con llollingwortli, at Hampstead, aged 2 ; 
Oet. 3. 

llolitier, Ann, relict of Wm., esq., late of 
Southwark, at Hammersmith, aged 34; Oct. 12, 

Home, Alexander, Earl ot Home; at the Hir¬ 
ed, aged 72 ; Oct. 2t. 

Hurt, Barbara, wife of his Excellency Major 
llort, 81st regiment, Lieut.-Governor of Do¬ 
minica. 

Hume, Mrs., in Gloucester Place; Oct. 11. 

Jones, William Fowler, esq., of Ashurst 
Park, in the county of Kent; in Cavendish- 
squat ", Oct 24. 

Jesson, Henry, esq., of Wolverhampton, 
aged 77 ; Qct. 10. 

Johnson, Charles Howard, ygst. son of the 
late Wm. Johnson, esq.. Canton Place, East In¬ 
dia Road, aged ] 8 ; Oct. 5. 

Koch. Rosalie, ygst. daughter of Robert 
Koch, esq., her Miiiesty's Vice Consul at 
Frankfort. 

Leigh, John George, esq., at St John’s-wood, 
aged 87 ; Sept. 28. 


Leekic, Elizabeth Cannon, the beloved wife 
of Captain James Henry Leekie, late 39th re¬ 
giment, at St. Helena Terrace, Richmond, 
Surrey; Oct. 26. 

Liddell, Charlotte, relict of the late William 
Liddell, esq., aged 81; Oct. 19. 

Martin, Mrs. Coote, widow of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Coote Martin, Grenadier Guards, at Tun¬ 
bridge Wells; Oct. 7. 

Mackenzie, Caroline, wife of Roderick, esq., 
of Flowerburn, Rose-shire, and daughter of the 
late — Nicholson, of Bradley llall, Durham; 
Oct. 20. 

M'Kenzie, Emma Rebecca, daughter of 
Stephen M'Kenzie, esq., Thornton Heath, 
Croyden, aged 6 months, died oth Oct.; South 
Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Mclhuuh, Miss Mary Anne; at Taunton, So- * 
mersetshire, Oct. 18. 

Morgan, Emma, the beloved wife of the Rev. 
Henry Morgan, and eldest daughter of the late 
Major Henry Scott, of Bislow, Salop; at Peck- 
ham, Oct 18. 

Monson, the Right Hon. Frederick John, 
Lord Monson, much respected and regretted, 
aged 32 ; Oct. 7. 

Millington, Maria, wife of the Rev. R. II. 
Millington, at Westerham, Kent, aged 37; 
Oct. 2. 

Nelson, Charles, the beloved son of the Rev. 
John Nelson, Rector of Beeston, near MiU- 
ham, and Little Durham, Norfolk. His ami¬ 
able qualities and unvarying excellence of con¬ 
duct had rendered him dear to all around him, 
aged 16 ; Sept. 26. 

Ogle, Henry, esq., Lieutenant Royal Navy, 
eldest son of the Kev. John Scvile Ogle, of 
Kirkley-hall, Northumberland, and Prebendary 
of Durham; at Eastbourne, Sussex, after a short 
illness, Oct. 17. 

Peate, Elizabeth, relict of the ]&■& John 
Peate, esq., of Bells Hill; Northumberland, at 
Bclford, Oct. 4. 

Pechell, dowager Lady Brooke; at Hampton 
Court Palace, aged 8], Oct. 23. 

Purring, llarriettc, third daughter of the late 
J. Perring, esq., of Cotnbeflorey, in the county 
of Somerset, deeply regretted ; Oct. 5. 

Rawes, Robert Booth, M.A.; at Bromley, 
Kent, aged 56, Oct. 21. 

Roberts, Thomas Lockwood, ygst, son of the 
Rev. Richard Roberts, of Wallingford, Berks, 
at George Town, Demerara, aged 27 ; Sept. 17. 

Robinson, Letitia, widow ot the late George 
Robinson, esq., at Plumstead-common, aged 
57; Oet. 6. 

Sanders, Ann, the beloved wife of Charles 
Sanders, esq., of St. John's. Exmouth; in Great 
Cumberland Street, Oct. 12. 

Sampson, Elizabeth Corbett, to the irrepara¬ 
ble loss of her husband and family, after nine 
months’ suffering-, at Langley Vicarage, Oct 6. 

Schofield, Sarah Ann, daughter of Mr. Hen.y 
Schofield, Ilridge Road, Lambeth, aged IP 
months; died 27th Sept.; Smith Metropolitan 
Cemetery. 

Stephenson, lion. Jane, relict of John Ste¬ 
phenson, esq.; at Chessington, aged 68, Oet 8. 

Stories, John George, ygst. son of the Rev. , 
John George Stories, Vicar of Camberwell; 
Sept, 29. 
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R ‘ <rt Edward, son of Robert Arthur 
S. u , cm}., riori'u mt Itoad, 

a;>ed U months 27 i..*, , tin , !) Oct,; South 
Metropolitan Cp/neteri/. 

Mary, wife of A. eiss. esq., surgeon. .. 

the third daughter of Thomas N i'e -m. of 
Hcigate, vSurrey, deeply be- rd by h ..muly 
and friends; after .- v d;p illness, Aug. 24. 

Totliom. \ilu>.. . an 1 , sou of the late 

John Tot! i, vsq,, of Dorset Place, Regent’s 
Par .; at Jamaica. 

" Torakinsou, the RffV. Jantes, at Pot-fold, Che¬ 
shire, aged <10; Oct. 5. 

Thornhill, Henry Cromwell, son of Walter 
Thornhill, Erewer-street, Golden-square, aged 
4, died 4ih Oct.; South Metropolitan '• ■'•ter)/. 

Vetch, Win, Drummond, 2d son of ( rola'n 
James Vetch, Royal Engineers, of sear’ >-er; 

!i at Hamilton-; lace, Birmingham, aged 4, ;t ’ ■>. 
* Watlian, ,.h -abeth, widowmf the It. su Samuel 
Wathamjesq.. < Newhotisc.t ire; at 
Bajham, Sun /, aged 71, 


Whr a!. ’ ti.ill, wife of — Wharton; 

esq.. Park Road, Clapliam, iged 61, died 22d 
Sept.; South Metropolitan icry. 

Welch, James 1). at Levtonstone, aged 
35; Oct. 7. 

Weldon, Walt-'-, esq., at Cutndeu Road Villas, 
Camden Town, re i 78; Get, 2. 

Wheeler, lsa’i -mi, wile ol Charles John 
When' esq., at the Spring, Kcnnilworth, aged 
70; fji-ut. 30. 

White,' ‘issMa a Elisabeth, Ooventi-y-street, 
St. Janie, aged i9, died 7th Oct,; uth Me¬ 
tropolitan Cemetery. 

Wood, Lady of Charles, esq., M.P., in Eaton 
Square; Oct. 17. 

Wyatt, Lonistr, wife of Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry 
Wyatt, of consumption ; at Paris, Oct. ” 

Young, Elizabeth, relict of the hit« ildwnrd 
Young, esc of Sydenham, at the horse of 
father, linn. Roberts, esq., in D> 

Oct. 1. 


A ’ 

' Offjcc for Printing and Publishing the Court Magazine, No. 5, Rathbore Plat < ford Street. 

.* A' plan of a Prihteo Ai/Pu abutk.-aI/ Rix.isj ration of Mahmaof , 1’i.t s and Dt-.aiiis, 
‘ proposed some years back to the Government, anil, by ptriiiun, to unit hon-cs of h.rlia- 

' Mpttt.hy the founder of the Harrow Road Cemetery and the new system of exurli!" .ia 1 -> 
’England—part of which plan, vi/„, that a certilkav si. mid accompany each corpse t . a Join 
entry might he mad , namely the Parish where a death takes place ho well as fit the place ol 
.torment, printed an- 24, will he found rmlwtiirtl in the instructions of the Regirtiar General of 
' Births, MaiTir ■ . 'oaths, printed somewhere about the year 1S37—12 years aftervv.uil-- 1 

The p ’ the private au vantages of this mode of Registration over every oilier system 

if i r ,)'>■■ rent. i« strikingly tits-' \ ruin the name of -in a ir-- 

in i! ^ .esitlenee was ui ’ it, he died iti Sijk,-ia-, and he buried in ’Riddle 

a few s uence how laborio . i. .gut he the m m-.-h, not ■ . the pro- ut adtni 

rogb- mi act, .mu 1 i.vgre.iL the expense to di: -ovei tin ..iujple far- vhon he w.is ini. 
likewise also with persons tinny mg away m home.* 

So valuable, indeed, do we coasid-" tins plan, that »doubt not e, , r .‘w , 

' j-fiadBioil will be inconsiderate enough not to r.-;is.cr -,ith .ins cu.ihli'-hin,, .. So :d-i> a 
' Einhs—h(jw pfleu i« the house, ill which bo.-u, ■ ’tii'p-lhor unknown—tin- place, even U 

when such u record us this fegistmti.m .diVdt i,ugm he of infinite value ; and tin io arc, 

. very fc v Life assurance cstaliitHht" -ids wh eh ' >e. d not at once receive this provj piet. 

• ‘‘j the day of birtk as proof jmUive of an indivi mi's ugt. - ' 


■■'f it Prepriitiri V. #*?**»?> d Street. 








